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EXHIBIT  JNfo.  11 — ( Continued ). 

New  Orleans . 

Wheat  flour,  Corn  meal,  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  Rye, 

Months.  barrels.  barrels.  bushels.  bushels.  bushels.  bushels. 

January .  47,547  2S  1,250,630  2,937,815  266,997  30,000 
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EXHIBIT  No.  11 — ( Continued ). 

Galveston ,  Texas. 

"Wheat  flour,  Corn  meal,  Wheat,  Corn, 

Months.  barrels.  barrels.  bushels.  bushels. 

January .  7,569  .  520,660  849,561 


New  York  Commerce  Commission. 
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SUPPLEMENT  VL  EXHIBIT —{Continued). 

(Submitted  by  J.  C.  Brown  in  December,  1899,  bringing  foregoing  tables  down  to  date.) 

Exports  of  Flour  and  Grain  from  the  Undermentioned  U.  S.  Ports,  with  Totals  from  the  U.  S.,  as  Pk- 
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July  17th,  1899. 

A  hearing  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was  this 
day,  July  17,  1899,  held  in  the  managers’  room  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange,  New  York  city. 

Present:  Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  chairman;  C.  C.  Shayne, 
Hugh  Kelly  and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  secretary;  also  lion.  Ben  L. 
Fairchild,  counsel. 

The  Chairman  called  the  Commission  to  order  at  1.30  p.  m. 

O.  M.  MITCHELL  (recalled). 

O.  M.  MITCHELL,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

%j 

Q.  Mr.  Mitchell,  since  the  last  hearing  you  have  prepared 
from  your  books  a  statement  showing  your  exportations  from 
the  different  Atlantic  ports,  from  New  York  and  from  the  out- 
ports?  A.  I  have,  sir,  in  accordance  with  your  request.  I  have 
just  got  it  completed. 

Q.  Now  these  statements,  which  I  now  hand  you,  are  copied 
•from  vour  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  carry  the  exportations  down  to  February  28,  1897.  The 
figures  you  testified  to  at  the  time  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  were  correct,  were  they  not,  and  taken  from  your 
books?  A.  They  are  correct;  taken  from  my  books. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  as  shown  by  that  statement,  what  your  per¬ 
centages  of  exportations  were  from  New  Yrork  and  from  the  out- 
ports  from  1891  down  to  February  28,  1897?  A.  This  gives 
merely  wheat  and  maize.  The  wheat,  beginning  with  1891, 
is  eighty-five  per  cent,  for  New  York;  in  1892  it  was  eighty-nine 
per  cent.;  in  1893,  eighty-nine  per  cent.;  in  1894,  eighty-nine  per 
cent.;  in  1895,  seventy-three  per  cent.;  and  in  1896,  thirty-six 
per  cent.  The  year  1897  is  incomplete;  the  first  two  months  of 
1897  show  twenty-seven  per  cent.  The  balance,  of  course,  went 
elsewhere. 

Q.  From  the  outports?  A.  lres,  sir.  It  shows  a  sharp  de¬ 
crease  from  1894  on. 

Q.  Showing  a  decrease  from  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  1891  to 
thirty-six  per  cent,  in  1896  and  to  twenty-seven  per  cent,  for  the 
first  two  months  of  1S97?  A.  I  do  not  think  the  first  two  months 
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make  a  good  showing  as  those  are  the  months  when  the  lakes 
are  closed. 

Mr.  Fairchild  offered  the  table  of  wheat  shipments  in  evidence; 
received  and  marked  Exhibit  No.  1,  of  July  17,  1899.  The  table 
is  as  follows: 

Wheat  shipments.  (0.  M.  Mitchell.) 


New  York, 
quarters 

Per  cent. 

Ou'  ports, 
quarters. 

Ter  cent. 

1891 . 

678,000 

85 

122,000 

15 

1892  . 

658,000 

89 

85,700 

11 

1893  . 

336,500 

89 

82,700 

11 

1894  . 

425,500 

89 

85,100 

11 

1895  . 

429,700 

73 

159,700 

27 

1896  . 

380,100 

36 

658,800 

64 

1897*  . 

29,500 

27 

77,500 

73 

Total  . 

2,937,700 

f70 

1,271,500 

f30 

Q.  Take  the  other  table,  of  corn  shipments  and  give  the  per¬ 
centages.  (Handing  table  to  witness.)  A.  The  corn  varies.  It 
starts  in  1891  with  seventy-five  per  cent.;  the  next  year,  1892, 
it  is  forty-one  per  cent.;  in  1893,  fifty-eight  per  cent.;  in  1894, 
seventy-one  per  cent.;  in  1895,  fifty-one  per  cent.;  in  1S96,  twenty- 
nine  per  cent.,  and  in  the  first  two  months  of  1897,  only  twenty 
per  cent,  from  New  York. 

Q.  Showing  a  decrease  from  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  1891  to 
twenty  per  cent,  the  first  two  months  of  1897?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Table  as  to  corn  shipments  offered  and  received  in  evidence 
and  marked  Exhibit  No.  2  of  July  17,  1899.  The  table  is  as 
follows: 

Corn  shipments.  (0.  M.  Mitchell.) 


New  York, 
quarters. 

Per  cent. 

Outports, 

quaiters. 

Ter  cent. 

1891 . 

64,500 

75 

20,900 

25 

1892  . 

107,300 

41 

154,700 

59 

1893  . 

112,700 

58 

82,000 

42 

1894  . 

77,700 

71 

31.700 

29 

1895  . 

249,700 

51 

242,800 

49 

1896  . 

93,700 

29 

311,100 

71 

1897*  . 

23,800 

20 

93,500 

80 

Total . 

729,400 

f42 

936,700 

f58 

*To  February  28.  t Average. 
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Q.  Now  will  you  take  this  statement  (handing  table  to  witness), 
that  you  have  made  up  since  the  last  hearing;  will  you  state 
the  percentages  of  your  shipments  for  the  years  1897,  1898  and 
to  the  present  time  for  the  year  1899?  A.  The  year  1S99  here 
is  made  up  to  June  30th,  which  I  think  is  perhaps  just  as  well. 
It  is  half  a  year.  The  corn  percentage  from  New  York  is  fifty- 
six  per  cent,  for  the  year  1897 ;  for  the  year  1898  the  percentage 
is  fifty-seven  per  cent.,  and  for  the  year  1899,  to  the  30th  of 
June,  the  percentage  from  New  York  is  sixty-two  per  cent. 

Q.  Take  wheat?  A.  The  wheat  percentage  in  1897  from  New 
York  is  seventy-two  per  cent.;  in  1898,  eighty-one  per  cent.,  and 
for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  eighty-eight  per  cent.  Then 
we  have  enumerated  here  grain,  other  than  wheat  and  corn,  that 
is,  barley,  oats,  rye,  etc.,  which,  in  1897,  from  New  York  was 
eighty-seven  per  cent.;  in  1898,  eighty-five  per  cent.,  and  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year  eighty-three  per  cent.,  showing  very  little 
change. 

The  table  last  referred  to  was  offered  and  received  in  evidence, 
.marked  Exhibit  No.  3,  of  July  17,  1899.  The  table  is  as  follows: 

Corn  shipments.  (0.  M.  Mitchell.) 


New  York.  Percent.  Outpoits.  Percent. 

1897  .  4,499,000  56  3,572,000  44 

1898  .  10,682,000  57  8,152,000  43 

1899* .  5,299,000  62  3,246,000  38 


Wheat.  (O.  M.  Mitchell.) 

1897  .  9,118,000  72  3,475,000  28 

1898  .  7,965,000  81  1,824,000  19 

1899* .  2,589,000  88  3S1.000  12 


Grain  and  seed,  other  than  wheat  and  corn.  (O.  M.  Mitchell.) 

1897  .  10,048,000  S7  1,522,000  13 

1898  .  6,825,000  85  1,163,000  15 

1899* .  3,186,000  S3  636,000  17 


'  To  June  30. 
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Q.  Now  do  you  ship  to  any  extent  form  Montreal?  A.  Well, 
we  have  and  we  have  not.  Last  year  we  did;  this  year  we  have 
done  very  little. 

Q.  How  about  the  year  before?  A.  Montreal  is  recent.  Until 
last  year  we  did  not  do  very  much.  Montreal  is  reaching  out  for 
business  and  last  year  we  did  considerable  from  Montreal.  I 
think  we  would  do  more  this  year  if  the  lumber  business  was  not 
very  good.  The  barges  get  good  rates  for  carrying  lumber  and 
prefer  that  kind  of  a  cargo. 

By  the  Chairman: 

% 

Q.  Do  they  offer  inducements  at  Montreal?  A.  In  what  way. 

Q.  Do  they  offer  any  inducement  for  you  to  have  your  ship¬ 
ments  made  by  way  of  Montreal?  A.  We  have  made  a  good  many 
shipments  from  Montreal.  I  do  not  know  what  inducement  we 
have  received.  The  question  of  rate  might  be  one;  the  rates  are 
all  compared,  we  add  them  all  together. 

Q.  For  instance,  Chicago  is  the  center  where  my  firm  bin’s  their 
raw  material,  and  there  are  a  dozen  lines  which  compete  and  they 
make  an  inducement  to  me  to  ship  by  their  line.  A.  Exactly. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  inducement.  A.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is  that  the  inducement  has  got  to  go  through  two  or  three 
hands.  There  is  an  inducement  from  the  railroad,  from  the 
steamer,  from  the  insurance  company,  and  so  on. 

Q.  You  would  not  ship  by  Montreal  unless  you  had  an  induce¬ 
ment?  A.  Not  ordinarily;  not  unless  I  had  grain  there  and  could 
not  help  myself. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild:  i 

Q.  I  notice  from  the  figures  you  have  given  that,  although  the 
percentage  from  New  York,  as  compared  to  the  outports,  in¬ 
creased  in  1898  to  eighty-one  per  cent,  from  seventy-two  per  cent, 
in  1897,  that  the  quantity  you  shipped  from  New  York  in  1898 
was  about  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  bushels  less  than 
in  1897.  Does  that  represent  the  amount  of  your  shipments  from 
Montreal?  A.  I  have  not  looked  over  that  thing.  I  have  not  had 
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a  chance  to.  It  lias  just  been  finished.  With  regard  to  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  1808,  that  von  refer  to,  I  do  not  see  anything  in  that  ex¬ 
cept  that  we  shipped  less  wheat. 

Q.  Does  that  show  a  falling  off  in  the  wheat  shipped  by  you 
from  this  country,  or  does  it  show  the  amount  you  shipped  from 
Montreal,  that  being  the  year  you  shipped  from  Montreal?  A. 
We  simply  shipped  less  wheat. 

Q.  Is  the  explanation  of  your  shipping  from  New  York  less 
wheat  in  1898  than  you  did  in  1897  because  of  shipments  which 
went  from  Montreal  or  because  you  shipped  less  wheat?  A.  Be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  sell  so  much. 

Q.  Could  you  state,  in  round  numbers,  how  much  you  shipped 
from  Montreal  in  1898?  A.  I  could  not.  I  do  not  think  we  shipped 
much  wheat.  We  shipped  corn  there  in  the  fall  considerably.  I 
do  not  remember  shipping  very  much  wheat. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  a  million  bushels,  would  you  say?  A.  Very  pos¬ 
sibly.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell.  I  was  friendly  to  freights  in  July 
and  August  and  I  took  ocean  freights  from  Montreal  in  October 
and  November.  They  were  offering  cheaper  rates  when  I  filled 
those  ocean  freights.  I  shipped  from  Montreal  but  I  think  I 
eventually  shipped  corn.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  speculation 
the  same  as  you  charter  a  steamer.  ) 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Powers,  Son  &  Company? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  active  member  are  you  not?  A.  There  are  five 
of  us. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  active  members?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  firm  has  an  office  here  in  New  York,  the  Produce 
Exchange,  and  an  office  in  London?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  one  part¬ 
ner  here  and  three  in  London. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  explanation  you  can  give  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  wheat  shipments  from  this  port  from  thirty-six  per  cent, 
in  189G  to  seventy-two  per  cent,  in  1897,  eighty-one  per  cent,  in 
1898  and  to  eighty-eight  per  cent,  in  1899  to  June  30tli?  A.  Mr. 
Fairchild,  I  can  not  give  you  anv  reason  for  those  variations,  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  myself.  Like  a  good  many  other  things 
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there  are  plenty  of  good  reasons  and  perhaps  one  real  reason. 
There  are  no  doubt  good  reasons  for  those  variations.  It  might 
be  because  of  the  demand  or  a  thousand  and  one  other  things. 
If  you  will  ask  me  any  question  I  might  tell  you  but  there  may 
be  a  dozen  reasons. 

Q.  Understand  my  question.  From  1891  to  February  28,  1897, 
there  was  a  uniform  and  steady  decrease,  according  to  these 
figures  (referring  to  the  table  of  corn  shipments),  from  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  until  it  reached  twenty  per  cent.  Taking  the  whole 
vear  of  1897  there  was  an  increase  so  that  the  whole  of  1897  was 
fifty-six  per  cent,  which  increased  to  fifty-seven  per  cent,  in  1898 
and  to  sixty-two  per  cent,  in  1899,  to  June  30th.  What  conditions 
caused  the  change  from  that  low  water  mark,  resulting  from  a 
steady  decline,  continuing  over  a  long  number  of  years  to 
steadily  increasing  shipments  from  New  York  year  by  year  since 
and  including  1897?  A.  Well,  I  really  don’t  know*  that  I  can 
give  you  any  reason  that  would  be  satisfactory.  I  can  see  reasons 
that  might  influence  it;  perhaps  the  demand  has  been  almost 
entirely  for  spring  wheat  and  spring  wheats  are  more  naturally 
tributary  to  the  northern  ports.  I  might  give  it  to  you  that  we 
have  an  elevator  of  our  own  in  Buffalo  which  can  handle  grain 
from  the  lakes  and  would  influence  our  business. 

Q.  When  was  that  constructed?  A.  This  is  the  second  summer; 
it  has  been  running  for  two  seasons.  That  might  influence  our 
business,  having  our  own  house  there  we  would  naturally  put 

grain  there. 

Q.  That  would  naturally  bring  it  to  New  York?  A.  Or  Boston, 
yes. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  do  you  call  your  elevator?  A.  The  electric  elevator. 

Q.  The  same  one  that  Mr.  Kneeland  is  interested  in?  A.  We 
are  partners  in  that  elevator. 

Q.  Do  you  own  it  jointly?  A.  We  own  it  together. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  an  explanation  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Kneeland,  and  in  the  case  of  your  firm,  that  your  ship- 
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merits  from  New  York  for  the  past  two  years  have  substantially 
increased  whereas  other  exporters,  doing  business  in  this  city, 
have  continued  to  show  a  decline?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  an  adequate  reason;  no. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  reason?  A.  Perhaps  a  good  reason.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  the  real  reason.  It  might  account  for  some 
portion  of  it. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  ship  from  Boston  as  compared  to 
the  ports  south?  A.  A  Ye  ship  from  Boston  some  years  a  good 
deal,  lately  we  have  shipped  nothing.  It  is  a  matter  of  how 
rates  are  and  what  we  are  doing.  Boston  reaches  only  England; 
it  does  not  reach  the  continent.  If  our  business  is  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  we  will  ship  from  the  southern  ports,  not  from  Boston. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  am  asking  you  to  take  the  whole  year  round. 
A.  Take  the  year  round,  if  the  continent,  which  some  vears  buvs 
wheat,  was  paying  the  best  price  for  wheat,  Boston  would  not  get 
any;  if  the  demand  was  in  London  or  Liverpool  she  would. 

Q.  In  the  past  year  you  have  not  done  much  business  with 
Boston?  A.  I  said  lately,  not  since  the  spring. 

Q.  Take  the  years  where  your  exportations  decreased  from 
New  York’s  port,  which  of  the  out-ports  gained  the  most  of  that? 
A.  I  should  say  that  in  wheat  probably  Boston  gained  the 
largest  amount  of  it,  and  in  maize  probably  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
ports. 

Q.  Are  you  a  director  of  the  International  Elevator  Company? 
A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  director?  A.  Two  years,  I  should 
think;  not  more. 

Q.  How  long  have  members  of  your  firm  been  stockholders  in 
the  International  Elevator  Company?  A.  That  I  could  not  tell 
you.  I  know  that  some  members  have  been  stockholders  for 
longer  than  I  know  about,  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  They  were  stockholders  in  one  of  the  old  companies  prior  to 
the  consolidation?  A.  They  were  stockholders  before  I  was  a 
director,  I  know  that.  How  long  before  that  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here,  by  Mr.  Truesdell,  by  Air.  Engs  and 
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by  Mr.  Kneeland,  I  think  by  all  of  the  exporters  who  thus  far 
have  testified  before  this  commission,  that  a  difference  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  would  be  a  sufficient  difference  to  divert  grain  to 
another  port.  Would  you  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  those 
gentlemen?  A.  A  difference  of  an  eighth  of  a  cent  in  any  iden¬ 
tical  trade  would  very  likely  do  it. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  your  trade,  the  exporting  of  wheat. 
A.  In  specific  cases  it  would,  but  I  think  it  would  adjust  itself 
very  quickly.  I  mean  to  say,  in  a  specific  case,  if  you  had  an  offer 
of  freight  from  New  York  or  Boston,  if  it  figured  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  less  Boston  would  get  it. 

Q.  If  you  can  save  an  eighth  of  a  cent  on  a  bushel  of  wheat 
or  corn  you  would  be  sure  to  export  it  from  another  port?  A. 
No,  sir;  not  sure.  I  would  in  ordinary  cases  in  the  winter  if  I 
knew  'the  wheat  was  in  good  condition.  If  there  was  any  question 
of  condition  I  would  not  risk  an  outport. 

Q.  To  what  extent  would  you  state  that  the  privileges  given 
in  Boston  of  free  storage  and  free  insurance  have  diverted  grain 
from  this  port  to  Boston,  where  it  has  been  largely  diverted?  A. 
If  you  mean  to  a  large  extent,  I  think  it  is  a  very  large  influence, 
especially  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  because  that  comes  w7lien  the 
lakes  are  about  to  close  and  you  would  naturally  stock  up  with 
wheat  for  the  winter.  In  such  cases  the  inducement  of  free  stor¬ 
age  is  a  considerable  item. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  large  an  item?  A.  That  depends  altogether  on  the 
conditions  of  the  market  and  what  the  carrying  charges  are,  and 
so  on.  I  mean  that  it  is  an  item  just  what  you  can  save. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  If  it  is  twenty  days  it  would  be  a  half  a  cent,  if  your  grain 
in  Boston  was  stored  for  twenty  days,  and  it  would  increase  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  for  every  ten  days?  A.  Provided  where  your 
wheat  was.  For  instance,  my  wheat,  if  it  was  going  to  Boston, 
would  be  in  Buffalo;  there  is  a  cent  and  three-quarters  or  twro 
cents.  It  could  not  run  up  a  half  a  cent  every  fifteen  days. 
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Q..With  your  knowledge  of  the  average  extent  to  which  the  un¬ 
limited  free  storage  in  Boston  would  increase  the  advantage  of 
getting  the  wheat  to  that  port,  take  the  year  round,  what  would 
be  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  price  charged  at  Boston  over 
the  one-half  cent  in  twenty  days,  would  it  reach  as  much  as  four 
cents  any  time  of  the  year?  A.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  I  do 
not  think  it  would.  Boston  always  gets  a  higher  rail  freight. 
We  have  got  to  pay  more  to  get  our  grain  to  Boston. 

Q.  But  then  it  has  cheaper  ocean  freights?  A.  Quite  so;  pre¬ 
sumably  the  steamers  pay  the  higher  rate  indirectly. 

Q.  Despite  the  differential  in  railroad  rates  in  favor  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Newport  News,  Boston  has  not  only  been 
able  to  hold  her  own,  where  New  York  has  lost,  but  she  has 
shown  an  increase;  in  many  instances  receiving,  instead  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore,  the  very  trade  that  New  York  has  lost. 
Would  you  say  that  that  was  caused  by  the  advantage  in  free 
storage  and  insurance?  A.  That  is  an  inducement.  Boston  has 
got  a  lot  more  steamers  in  the  last  few  years.  They  have  got  new 
lines  there  and  the  old  lines  have  put  on  larger  boats.  Boston 
has  been  increasing  ever  since  I  can  remember. 

Q.  My  question  is,  would  you  consider  that  what  might  be 
called  a  railroad  differential,  although  taken  in  a  different  way, 
in  the  shape  of  free  storage  and  free  insurance,  in  favor  of 
Boston,  would,  take  the  year  round,  be  more  of  an  advantage 
than  the  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds  that  has  been  in  favor 
of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Newport  News?  A.  I  cannot 
answer  that;  I  do  not  believe  anybody  can.  That  is  the  size  of 
it.  It  depends  altogether  on  what  the  demand  is  on  the  other 
side,  whether  Boston  reaches  it  or  not,  and  it  depends  on  whether 
freight  rates  are  high  or  low;  it  also  depends  upon  what  part  of 
the  year  it  is. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Every  time  you  make  a  shipment  do  you  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  rates  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  Montreal  and  the  other  ports? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  you  send  it  to  Boston  that  is  the  most  advantageous 
port?  A,  Yes,  sir;  but  I  might  make  a  mistake. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  mistakes  that  you  have  regretted?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  we  are  bound  to  make  them.  The  trouble  in  Boston  is 
that  each  railroad  works  a  particular  steamship  line.  If  I  get 
my  grain  in  Boston  I  can  only  ship  to  England;  if  I  have  it  in 
Buffalo  I  can  ship  it  to  the  continent. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  When  you  did  not  have  an  elevator  in  Buffalo,  the  free 
storage  in  Boston  was  a  greater  advantage  to  you?  A.  The  ele- 
wator  is  not  big  enough  to  handle  our  grain. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

What  is  the  capacity  of  your  elevator?  A.  A  million  bushels. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Since  you  did  have  an  elevator  jn  Buffalo,  whatever  advan¬ 
tage  that  gives  you,  to  the  extent  of  the  elevator's  capacity,  the 
advantage  of  free  storage  in  Boston  is  not  as  great  to  you  in 
your  business  as  it  was  before  you  had  the  elevator?  A.  Quite 
so.  I  think  my  business  showing  is  rather  peculiar.  I  think  it 
is  hardly  a  fair  average  showing  of  the  business  from  the  port  of 
New  York.  I  was  not  sure  that  it  was  a  fair  showing.  It  is  my 
own  business  that  it  shows  but  I  can  quite  easily  understand  how 
the  business  of  other  people  may  be  different. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  do  business  principally  with  the  continental  and 
Dutch  ports  or  with  the  English  ports?  A.  We  have  a  great 
many  continental  connections  and  when  the  market  is  good  we 
do  a  large  business  to  the  continent;  we  do  our  largest  business 
to  the  continent.  In  years  when  maize  is  being  exported  we  cer¬ 
tainly  do. 

Q.  New  York  has  the  best  chance  at  that?  A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Also  the  Mediterranean?  A.  Principally  all  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  steamers  come  here. 
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Q.  You  do  not  do  any  business  with  the  continent  through 
Boston  or  any  other  port?  A.  Through  New  Orleans  and  Galves¬ 
ton  we  can  reach  the  Mediterranean  sometimes. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Has  that  been  decreasing  as  the  tramp  steamers  have  been 
decreasing  in  numbers?  A.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  freights. 
These  berth  steamers  have  got  to  be  filled  first.  When  freight 
rates  get  high  enough  to  make  it  an  inducement  the  tramps  are 
always  coming. 

Q.  Is  there  a  railroad  connection  in  Boston  for  every  steamship 
line?  A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  I  do  not  mean  every  steamship  line 
has  got  a  separate  railroad.  They  all  go  to  a  particular  railroad 
except  the  Cunard  line. 

Q.  Do  they  have  freight  ships  there  as  'well  as  passenger  ships? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  very  large  ones. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  One  of  the  conditions  that  has  changed  favorably  to  New 
York  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  lias  been  the  enlarged 
tonnage  of  the  berth  vessels  and  the  passenger  vessels  taking 
freight  from  this  port?  A.  I  think  that  has  been  the  most  im¬ 
portant  item. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  ex¬ 
plaining  the  change  in  your  exportations  so  that  they  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  favor  of  New  York;  have  been  in  those  three  years? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  witness:  I  think  the  most  important  item  in  our  business  is 
ocean  freights  and  the  fact  that  the  tonnage  from  New  York  has 
increased  so  enormously  is  the  most  important  item  in  my  busi¬ 
ness. 

Q.  What  other  changed  condition  has  occurred  within  the  past 
two  or  three  years  lessening  the  price  of  wheat  from  this  port, 
rather  grain?  A.  Bail  freights  have  averaged  rather  lower. 

Q.  Not  compared  to  the  outports,  until  recently?  A.  They  have 
comparatively  held  the  same  until  this  year.  The  Buffalo  eleva¬ 
tion  was  a  matter,  there  is  five-eighths  of  a  cent. 
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Q.  The  Buffalo  elevation  applies  to  all  of  the  outports  alike, 
does  it  not?  A.  It  applies  only  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston;  does  not  reach  Baltimore  or  Chesapeake  bay. 

Q.  Reaches  Baltimore,  I  guess.  A.  Not  satisfactorily.  Erie 
reaches  Baltimore;  Buffalo  does  not. 

Q.  Buffalo  is  just  about  the  same  distance,  eight  miles  differ¬ 
ence.  A.  I  never  put  anything  from  Buffalo  to  Baltimore. 

Q.  What  other  changed  conditions  at  this  port,  favorable  to 
the  port,  lessening  the  price  of  grain  from  this  port?  A.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  else.  The  elevation  rate  is  less.  There  is  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  off  from  what  it  was  three  or  five  years  ago. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  charges  of  your  elevating  com¬ 
pany?  A.  Not  my  elevating  company. 

Q.  Of  the  company  in  which  you  are  interested?  A.  I  am  not 
even  interested  in  it. 

Q.  That  charge  has  been  reduced  within  the  past  two  years; 
you  get  larger  rebates  now  than  you  did  three  years  ago?  A.  I 
would  not  say  the  past  two  years.  I  should  sav  that  four  or  five 
years  ago  there  was  no  rebate.  For  two  years  certainly  there 
has  been  a  quarter  of  a  cent  off. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  A  quarter  of  a  cent. 

Q.  You  get  a  larger  rebate  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  now,  do  you 
not?  A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  I  think  you  do.  A.  We  may  get  three-eighths  of  a  cent  on 
oats. 

Q.  You  get  it  on  wheat  don’t  you?  A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  been  getting  five-sixteenths  on  wheat?  A.  We 
may  have  got  five-sixteenths  but  we  have  not  had  three-eighths. 

Q.  You  are  getting  five-sixteenths  now  steadily,  are  you  not? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  without  asking.  My  recollection  of  the  rebate 
was  three-eighths  on  oats  and  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  grain. 
Whether  it  has  been  made  five-sixteenths  to  cover  both  I  do  not 
know;  if  it  has,  that  is  the  lowest. 

Q.  I  saw  some  check  stubs  of  the  International  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany  to  your  firm  of  five-sixteenths  rebate.  A.  Then  you  know. 

Q.  At  any  rate  that  larger  rebate,  that  they  have  been  giving 
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in  the  last  year  or  two,  is  one  of  the  changed  conditions  in  favor 
of  this  port?  A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  International  Elevator  Company  should  reduce 
that  to  five-eighths,  according  to  your  suggestion  that  one-eighth 
of  a  cent  in  price  would  be  sufficient  to  divert  grain  to  other 
ports?  A.  You  recollect  that  I  refused  to  say  that  one-eighth  of 
a  cent  would  divert  grain  to  another  port  except  in  a  specific 
case.  Any  cut  you  can  get  is  a  help. 

Q.  Any  help  you  fail  to  get  will  help  to  divert  grain,  if  you 
can  get  it  at  another  port  and  not  here?  A.  lres,  sir;  certainly. 
I  have  paid  more  for  elevation  at  the  other  ports  myself,  with  the 
exception  of  Montreal. 

Q.  When  you  are  going  to  ship  grain  and  you  have  it  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  you  find  out  what  the  price  is  in  Philadelphia  and  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  charge  for  the  elevation  in  Philadelphia?  A.  No,  it 
don’t.  I  have  to  engage  the  rail  and  take  the  elevation  after¬ 
wards. 

Q.  The  figures  that  determine  the  matter  as  to  which  port  you 
shall  ship  from  are  usually  the  figures  at  which  you  can  lay  it 
down  in  Liverpool?  A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  ship  it  immediately.  If  I 
put  it  in  storage  and  wait  before  shipping,  no. 

Q.  How  long  are  you  in  the  habit  of  having  grain  lay  in  Phila¬ 
delphia?  A.  Last  winter  I  had  it  there  three  months  sometimes. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  have  grain  in  Boston?  A.  We  shipped 
grain  from  Buffalo  in  December  and  it  stayed  there  until  March; 
we  shipped  it  during  the  month  of  December. 

Q.  That  is  over  three  months.  A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  During  those  three  months  did  you  get  free  storage  in  Bos¬ 
ton?  A.  I  may  have  got  some  free  storage. 

Q.  Did  you  get  free  storagd  for  the  whole  time;  did  you  pay 
any  storage?  A.  I  paid  some  storage. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  from  your  books  how  much  storage  you  paid 
on  grain  that  was  there  three  months,  in  Boston  last  winter? 
A.  I  might.  I  do  nor  see  why  I  could  not  tell  from  my  books. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  tell.  I  did  not  make  any 
money  out  of  it. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

i 

Q.  We  want  to  see  if  anything  can  be  brought  out  which  will 
bring  the  business  back  to  New  York.  A.  I  know.  I  think  to 
some  extent  the  business  is  coming  back  to  New  York.  I  think 
that  the  ocean  steamers,  the  ocean  freight  is  a  very  great  item 
in  this  business.  Liverpool  freights  have  been  so  this  present 
rear,  within  a  year  at  any  rate.  I  have  paid  ten  forty-five,  in 
cents,  to  Liverpool  and  I  have  shipped  lots  of  grain  at  two  and 
one-tenth  cents;  there  is  a  difference  of  eight  cents.  The  ocean 
freights  are  a  big  item,  and  the  tendency  is  to  build  very  large 
steamers  and  those  very  large  steamers  are  built  now  as  you 
very  well  know,  the  Hamburg  line,  the  Bremen  line  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  Transport  line,  to  carry  freight  very  cheap,  also  to  carry 
passengers.  They  must  come  to  New  York  if  for  nothing  else 
than  their  passenger  business.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
space  for  ocean  freights.  They  can  carry  freight  cheaper  than 
the  ordinary  tramp  steamer.  Those  boats  must  be  filled  before 
the  tramp  boats  can  get  a  share.  Those  things  are  a  help  to 
New  York.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  other  things 
that  can  be  remedied.  I  am  very  sure  our  business  has  certainlv 
tended  to  increase  in  New  York  on  account  of  those  large  boats. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  ship  to  Antwerp?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  good  port?  A.  Very  large  market  in  our  line. 

Q.  How  do  the  ocean  rates  compare  with  the  German  ports? 
A.  There  is  not  much  difference.  A  boat  going  to  Antwerp  might 
save  a  little. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  to  London  and  then  transfer  to  the  Continental 
ports?  A.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  is  never  done. 

Q.  It  was  in  former  years?  A.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  been  done.  I 
have  been  in  a  pinch  where  I  have  had  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  was  this,  whether  grain  goes  via 
Boston  to  London  in  order  to  get  a  cheap  rate  and  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  continent.  A.  I  have  never  seen  it  done.  Boston's 
great  hold  is  Liverpool,  not  London.  The  transfer  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  Liverpool  is  a.  long  way  from  the  continent. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  As  a  result  of  your  experience  is  it  your  own  view  that 
this  change  favorable  to  New  York,  is  a  permanent  one  or  do 
you  think  it  is  temporary?  A.  I  merely  pointed  out  a  tendency 
in  favor  of  New  York.  I  think  that  vears  will  vary  a  good  deal, 
taking  into  consideration  the  question  of  where  the  crops  are 
grown  in  this  country,  whether  our  spring  or  winter  wheat  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  best  crop,  whether  corn  is  a  failure,  whether  the 
southern  states  grow  more  than  the  northern  states.  There  is 
certainlv  wheat  that  is  more  tributary  to  the  Gulf  and  Cliesa- 
peake  bay  ports  that  we  would  have  hard  work  to  get. 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

%> 

Q.  Does  the  canal  cut  any  figure  in  your  business?  A.  Com¬ 
paratively  little  at  present.  We  bring  very  little  by  canal. 

Q.  You  ship  by  railroad?  A.  Nearly  all  by  rail.  We  have 
some  on  the  canal  now,  but  we  do  not  ship  very  much  that  way. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

% 

Q.  What  is  the  objection  to  the  use  of  the  canal,  what  is  the 
particular  objection?  A.  The  canal  has  been  a  hard  thing  to 
depend  upon.  You  can  never  tell  when  the  grain  would  get 
here.  lrou  have  had  to  deal  with  small  concerns  and  one  day 
you  can  make  an  engagement,  .one  day  you  can  not.  You  can 
go  to  the  railroad  and  engage  a  million  bushels.  You  have  got 
somebody  to  stand  behind  vou ;  go  to  a  canal  boat  and  you  have 
got  a  dozen  boatmen.  I  would  rather  ship  by  railroad;  I  can 
then  know  where  my  grain  is. 

Q.  It  can  be  hurried  up  without  additional  cost?  A.  They 
will  be  obliging  if  they  can  do  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Suppose  the  canal  were  deepened  and  enlarged,  and  large 
companies,  companies  with  large  facilities  created,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  New  York  harbor?  A.  It  certainly 
would  if  it  was  done  right.  I  think  perhaps  it  could  be  dune. 
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Q.  What,  in  vour  opinion,  would  be  the  best  method  to  pursue 
with  the  Erie  canal?  A.  Of  course  the  trouble  with  the  canal 
always  is  that  it  lias  limitations.  The  railroad  and  the  steam¬ 
ship  go  on  increasing,  but  there  is  no  increase  in  the  canal.  You 
increase  to  a  point  where  you  can  go  no  further.  The  best  sug¬ 
gestion  that  I  ever  heard  about  the  canal,  I  told  Mr.  Fairchild, 
came  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Raich.  Mr.  Raich  is  the  best-posted  man 
I  know  of.  His  idea  was  that  the  canal  ought  to  be  made  of  a 
depth  and  size  sufficient  to  handle  steel  barges  that  would  carry 
three  or  four  times  what  the  present  canal  boats  carry. 

Q.  Fifteen  thousand  bushels?  A.  Perhaps  25,000  to  30,000 
bushels,  I  should  think  about  GOO  or  700  tons.  He  did  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  should  be  anything  but  barges.  You  cannot 
afford  to  lay  up  expensive  machinery.  He  also  made  another 
suggestion  which  I  also  thought  very  good,  which  was  that  those 
barges  could  be  built  at  a  cost  that  would  to  a  large  extent  solve 
the  terminal  end  of  the  business  at  this  end,  from  the  fact  that 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  make  money  by  storing  the  grain,  and 
that  they  would  have  a  cheap  insurance.  If  you  could  bring 
grain  by  canal  without  transfer  I  think  it  would  be  very  reason¬ 
able. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  that  would  be  an  ideal  canal?  A.  There 
is  another  point  in  favor  of  that  idea.  You  know  New  York  is 
the  only  port  where  the  grain  has  to  go  to  the  steamer;  every 
other  place  the  steamer  goes  to  the  grain.  Of  course  if  you  have 
grain  afloat  it  is  one  transfer  less  to  get  it  to  the  steamer. 


Ry  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  The  rate  of  storage  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  isn't  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  for  ten  days. 

Q.  That  would  be  twenty  dollars  to  store  8,000  bushels  ten 
days?  A.  Correct. 

Q.  So  the  rate  ought  to  be  about  two  dollars  a  day  to  store  it 
afloat?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Raich  figured  at  that  time  that  you 
could  build  these  steel  barges  for  about  $4,000. 
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Q.  Of  GOO  tons?  A.  To-day  they  certainly  cost  very  much  more 
than*  that.  The  Cost  of  steel  is  higher. 

Q.  Mr.  Nixon,  who  built  the  steel  barges  for  the  Cleveland  Steel 
Canal  Boat  Company,  told  me  that  they  cost  #7,000  a  piece  and 
they  are  only  of  the  present  size  of  the  Erie  canal.  A.  Of  course 
Mr.  Balcli  was  talking  when  steel  was  only  half  its  present  price. 
He  based  his  figures  on  that. 

Q.  It  would  not  cost  a  cent  less  than  $10,000  to  build  a  barge 
like  you  speak  of.  A.  Take  fl0,000,  I  do  not  see  why  they  could 
not  make  money. 

Q.  At  four  dollars  a  day?  A.  They  would  carry  GOO  tons,  that 
would  be  three  loads.  ; 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  to  a  load?  A.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty  tons  to  a  load. 

Q.  Thev  always  carry  250  tons  down,  never  less  than  240.  A. 
I  meant  220  tons  to  8,000  bushels;  in  other  words  it  would  be 
six  dollars  a  day. 

Q.  Y^ou  think  that  would  pay?  A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
.would  get  rich  at  it.  We  are  not  looking  so  much  as  to  whether 
it  would  pay  directly  but  indirectly,  and  take  care  of  itself  in 
the  meantime. 

Q.  Why  not  build  them  of  wood,  would  you  advise  that  thev 
go  on  the  lakes?  A.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  his  sug¬ 
gestion;  I  think  the  steel  barge  idea  was  a  good  one.  Whether 
he  meant  that  those  barges  would  be  towed  all  the  way  down 
and  not  break  bulk  in  Buffalo  I  am  not  sure;  I  am  not  sure  which 
be  meant. 

Q_.  Y"ou  have  not  thought  about  it  enough  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  advisable?  A.  I  was  wondering  if  he  was  in  the  city. 

Q.  He  has  not  been  in  the  Exchange  for  two  or  three  years.  A. 
I  have  seen  him  within  two  months. 

Q.  Is  he  doing  an  active  business  here  now?  A.  Not  at  all. 
He  is  in  New  York  often.  He  takes  an  interest  in  all  business. 
He  is  not  in  active  business.  It  is  out  of  mv  line  of  business. 

A/ 

I  am  merely  giving  you  the  suggestion  made  to  me.  I  am  not 
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an  expert;  I  am  not  competent  to  say  whether  it  would  pay  to 
have  a  canal. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  a  short  time  ago  which  I  think  you 
want  to  qualify.  You  say  in  °11  other  ports  the  ships  go  to  the 
grain.  That  is  not  true  in  Boston  is  it?  A.  It  is  true  inasmuch 
as  they  go  to  the  grain  in  Boston. 

Q.  The  grain  comes  to  them  at  their  docks  no  more  than  it 
does  in  this  port.  If  you  ship  grain  to  Boston  and  it  went  to  the 
Fitchburg  dock,  you  would  have  to  ship  by  the  particular  steam¬ 
ers  that  come  to  that  dock?  A.  Yes,  sir;  quite  so.  What  I  meant 
is  that  in  Boston  the  steamer  goes  alongside  the  car  and  here  it 
does  not. 

By  the  Chairman i 

Q.  Does  the  passenger  steamer  also?  A.  Any  steamer  down 
there  except  the  Cunard  line. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  berth  steamers  take  grain  from  Boston.  You  say  there* 
is  no  cargo  business  in  Boston?  A.  Practically  none. 

Q.  The  berth  steamers  that  take  grain  in  Boston  do  not  go  to 
the  different  docks  and  get  that  grain,  do  they?  A.  No;  they  go 
to  the  railroad’s  own  dock. 

Q.  And  the  grain  must  be  received  at  that  dock  for  that  steamer 
and  steamers  of  no  other  line?  A.  Xo;  there  are  probably  three 
or  four  lines  which  go  to  one  dock.  Each  railroad  may  have  three 
or  four  lines  of  steamers. 

Q.  There  is  no  case  in  Boston  where  those  steamers  will  leave 
in  order  to  get  your  grain,  its  own  regular  dock  and  go  to  any 
other  dock?  A.  It  is  exceptional;  I  have  had  them  do  if. 

Q.  So  it  is  equally  true,  there  as  here,  that  the  grain  is  taken 
to  the  ship  and  not  the  ship  to  the  grain,  although  in  Boston  it 
is  taken  by  the  railroad  to  the  ship  and  here  it  is  taken  by  lighter? 
A.  Y^ou  may  look  at  it  that  way,  but  I  do  not.  The  steamer  goes 
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to  the  grain;  the  steamer  goes  right  alongside  the  grain  elevator 
the  same  as  they  do  at  the  Erie  elevator. 

Q.  In  Boston  a  steamer  goes  to  its  own  dock  and  whatever 
grain  it  receives,  it  receives  at  its  own  dock?  A.  You  may  say 
so,  if  you  want  to,  but  it  is  the  railroad's  dock. 

Q.  It  is  the  dock  that  the  steamer  uses  she  has  no  other  dock? 
A.  No;  that  is  quite  so.  She  goes  to  that  railroad;  she  does  not 
go  to  any  other  railroad. 

Q.  How  about  Philadelphia,  isn’t  it  a  fact  that  they  have,  with¬ 
in  recent  years,  constructed  what  they  call  a  belt  road  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  because  these  large  steamers  will  not  receive  grain  at  any 
dock  except  the  dock  at  which  it  usually  arrives?  A.  I  am 
afraid  I  can  not  tell  you  about  Philadelphia.  I  load  full  cargo 
steamers  and  they  go  where  I  tell  them  to  go.  I  understand  the 
steamers  go  to  the  elevators  but  I  will  not  swear  to  it. 

Q.  I  understand  you  that,  as  these  modern  steamers  increase 
in  capacity,  the  cargo  steamers  are  rapidly  becoming  a  thing 
of  the  past?  A.  I  did  not  say  so. 

•  Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  I  said  that  they  could  not  compete 
at  the  low  rate  on  grain.  It  is  only  when  these  steamers  are 
pretty  well  filled  that  they  can  manage  to  compete.  If  the  rates 
are  high  they  come  here. 

Q.  They  take  the  grain  after  the  berth  steamers  are  filled  up? 
A.  They  do  not  have  to  accept  as  low  rates  as  the  berth  steamers. 
They  are  a  freelance  and  can  go  where  they  want  to.  In  the  case 
of  berth  freight  you  can  depend  on  these  steamers  as  you  know 
just  how  long  they  will  take  to  go  to  Liverpool  and  they  have 
got  to  come  here.  Then  there  are  other  steamers  that  take  freight 
very  possibly  to  those  identical  ports.  If  the  berth  vessel  is  filled, 
or  very  possibly  you  wish  to  ship  to  other  ports,  to  which  there  is 
no  regular  line,  it  takes  some  sort  of  an  inducement,  unless  a 
steamer  is  stuck  out  here,  to  get  an  outside  steamer  to  take  your 
grain.  If  she  can  get  any  more  for  cotton  or  sugar  she  will  take 
'it.  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the 
cargo  vessels  has  been  diminishing  as  the  sizes  of  the  regular 
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liners  have  increased?  A.  I  thank  so;  it  must.  Excepting  the  last 
year  or  two  the  business  has  been  big  enough  for  both  of  them. 
The  smaller  boats  get  lost;  there  were  ten  lost  in  one  storm  last 
winter  and  they  were  not  replaced. 

Q.  As  those  conditions  change  year  by  year,  with  the  berth 
steamers  only  receiving  freight  at  their  own  docks,  increasing  in 
size  and  receiving  more  and  more  of  the  freight,  and  the  cargo 
steamers,  which  will  go  to  any  place  to  receive  their  cargo,  very 
diminished  in  numbers,  then,  as  I  understand  you,  New  York 
receives  more  and  more  of  an  advantage  because  of  the  large 
liners  at  this  port?  A.  I  look  at  it  that  way.  If  you  will  pardon 
me  Boston  is  also  increasing  in  the  same  way.  I  do  not  know 
about  Baltimore.  Boston  has  larger  steamers. 

Q.  In  view  of  those  conditions,  more  and  more  freight  being 
carried  by  the  larger  steamers,  year  by  year,  then  the  amount  of 
grain  at  each  port  that  is  carried  to  the  steamer,  instead  of  the 
steamer  to  the  grain,  increases,  and  the  only  difference  between 
the  ports  is  as  to  the  different  methods  of  getting  that  grain  to 
those  berth  steamers.  A.  So  far  as  I  know,  in  other  ports,  the 
steamers  go  to  the  grain.  So  far  as  I  know  they  do. 

Q.  They  do  not  in  Boston,  you  admit  that.  A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  say  there  have  been  only  exceptional  cases  where  the 
steamer  goes  to  other  docks  than  its  usual  dock?  A.  I  admit 
that.  ' 

Q.  When  you  take  grain  to  Boston  by  the  Fitchburg  road,  you 
can  not  ship  it  by  any  other  lines  than  the  lines  that  come  to  the 
Fitchburg  dock?  A.  They  come  there  for  it. 

Q.  Whether  thev  get  those  docks  bv  lease  or  not,  those  are  the 
docks  used  by  those  lines?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Can  you  order  a  vessel  to  a  certain  dock  in  Boston?  A.  No, 
sir. 

•  By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  can  not  do  it  any  more  than  you  can  in  New  York?  A. 
No.  \ 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  have  had  them  do  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Those  are  exceptional  cases?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  difference  is  that  in  Boston  you  carry  the  grain  to  the 
ship  by  one  method,  the  railroad  taking  it  to  the  elevators  and  the 
ships  taking  it  from  the  elevators,  and  at  this  port  you  carry  it 
by  lighters  to  the  ship  and  the  floating  elevator  puts  it  in  the 
ship?  A.  There  is  one  more  handling  here  than  there. 

Q.  That  is  really  a  difference  of  method,  and  not  as  you  sug¬ 
gested?  A.  I  think  you  can  illustrate  that  much  better  by  say¬ 
ing  the  ship  goes  to  the  elevator. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  any  steamship  lines?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  floating  elevator  stock  is  held  by 
the  members  of  your  firm  combined,  including  Powers?  A.  In¬ 
cluding  Powers?  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Isn’t  there  a  large  amount  of  stock  held  here  by  the  old 
members  of  your  firm,  Powers,  Son  &  Company  or  the  estates?  A. 
I  think  my  senior  partner  owns  considerable  stock;  whether  any 
one  else  does  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  He  certainly  owns  some 
stock. 

Q.  A  considerable  amount  of  it?  A.  I  would  not  say;  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  of  the  changed  conditions,  favorable 
to  the  price  of  grain  through  New  York’s  port,  has  been  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  half  a  cent  in  lighterage  from  the  Brooklyn  warehouses  to 
the  ship?  A.  That  is  hardly  had  a  test  vet.  There  has  been 
very  little  grain  in  there  since  that  was  done.  I  think  it  will  be 
a  saving. 

Q.  There  are  times  of  the  year  when  it  will  be  more  important? 
A.  When  that  was  started  there  was  not  much  grain  in  the 
houses.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  thing. 

Q.  Has  any  member  of  your  firm  any  interest  in  the  Brooklyn 
warehouses?  A.  No,  sir. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  transferring  grain  in  this  port?  A.  As 
I  stated,  a  cent  and  an  eighth,  less  one-quarter  or  less  three- 
eighths;  five-sixteenths  you  say  our  average  is.  A  cent  and  an 
eighth,  but  a  quarter  of  a  cent  has  been  understood  for  some 
years  as  a  rebate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  which 
gives  the  legal  rate?  A.  I  only  know  what  I  have  read  in  the 
papers.  When  that  law  was  passed  I  was  in  the  West  and  I  was 
not  a  director  until  long  after  that  in  the  company. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  law  and  the  price?  A.  Yes,  five- 
eighths. 

Q.  You  say  you  get  a  rebate  of  a  quarter.  That  means  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  cent  unaccounted  for,  your  firm  paying  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  more  than  the  legal  rate?  A.  I  have  never  accounted  for 
it.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell  you  what  I  know. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  why  you  pay  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more  than 
the  legal  rate?  You  need  not  pay  it  according  to  the  law.  A. 
Because  everybody  has  done  it;  it  is  the  rate. 

Q.  I  am  asking  why  you  pay  that  quarter  of  a  cent  above  the 
legal  rate.  There  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  which  you  say 
you  have  heard  of  which  says  you  shall  pay  five-eighths.  You 
pay  seven-eighths.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  need  only  pay  five-eighths?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  pay  seven-eighths?  A.  I  pay  seven-eighths;  I 
have  got  to  pay  seven-eighths. 

Q.  The  law  clearly  says  five-eighths?  A.  You  mean  to  say  why 
don’t  I  go  to  law  about  it? 

Q.  Why  do  you  pay  seven-eighths?  A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard 
question  to  ask  me.  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  it. 

Q.  I  have  propounded  that  same  question  to  other  witnesses 
here  and  they  have  answered  it.  A.  When  I  took  up  this  busi¬ 
ness  the  rate  was  a  cent  and  an  eighth,  without  any  rebate.  That 
law  was  certainly  passed  before  that.  That  was  five  years  ago 
and  the  law  must  have  been  passed  before  that.  The  rate  was  a 
cent  and  an  eighth  when  I  came  back  from  the  West.  Since  then 
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I  have  been  shipping  for  a  quarter  less.  I  have  not  had  any 
complaint  to  make.  I  have  taken  things  as  I  found  them. 

Q.  What  surprises  me  is  that  the  trade,  in  fact  that  this  ex¬ 
change,  should  pay  more  than  the  legal  rate.  I  think  if  that 
were  true  in  our  trade  we  would  kick.  A.  I  was  not  here  when 
that  law  was  passed.  I  understand  there  was  a  movement  at 
that  time  for  lower  rates.  Everything  has  changed  hands  since 
then.  At  that  time  it  was  estimated  and  figured  that  they  could 
not  do  business  for  five-eighths,  and,  as  I  remember,  they  were 
not  asked  to. 

Q.  Why  didn't  thej-  change  the  law?  It  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  a  good  many  years.  A.  I  think  you  ought  to  ask 
somebody  besides  me.  You  have  asked  the  different  shippers 
and  you  did  not  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Q.  Yes,  we  did.  Mr.  Bingham  said  he  was  compelled  to  and 
had  an  interest  in  getting  a  dividend  afterward?  A.  It  does  not 
seem  so  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  elevator  com¬ 
pany  has  got  more  interest  in  increasing  the  amount  of  grain 
shipped  from  New  York  than  any  of  us.  We  can  do  business 
from  the  outports  and  they  can  not.  I  know  enough  about  that 
from  my  own  elevator  in  Buffalo;  it  makes  a  difference  what  we 
•carry.  I  do  think  that  the  management  of  the  elevator  company, 
Mr.  Burgess  particularly,  would  look  at  the  thing  in  that  way, 
that  their  interest  is  identical  with  ours. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

«/  «/ 

Q.  Are  they  running  full  all  the  time?  A.  Not  running  full? 
I  would  rather  you  would  nQt  ask  me  that.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  call  running  full. 

Q.  Are  not  their  elevators  engaged  all  the  time?  A.  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  a  business  where  you  have  got  to  put  an  elevator  on 
and  wait  two  or  three  days  for  the  grain. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  what  it  costs  to  elevate  the 
grain?  A.  No;  I  think  it  would  depend  very  much  on  the  amount 
•of  elevating  done. 
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Q.  The  average  amount  of  business  that  is  (lone  here?  A.  I 
have  no  knowledge  about  that. 

Q.  One  witness  stated  that  he  thought  it  was  possible  at  five- 
eighths  of  a  cent  to  make  a  profit?  A.  I  have  no  figures. 

Q.  You  simply  pay  a  quarter  of  a  cent  right  along?  A.  Yes,, 
sir. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  Your  firm  participates  in  the  profits,  being  members  of  the 
company?  A.  I  think  one  of  my  partners  only,  not  my  firm. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  it  an  individual  stock?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Our  firm  has  no 
stock  as  a  firm.  I  think  my  senior  partner  has  a  certain  amount. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  have  a  few  shares?  A.  They  are  in  my  name,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  your  name  to  qualify  you  as  a  director?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  very  little  or  almost  no 
interest  in  our  firm,  as  a  firm. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  that  a  quarter  of  a  cent  is  quite  an  item 
against  the  port  of  New  York?  A.  A  quarter  of  a  cent  is  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  cent  any  way  you  can  get  it;  no  doubt  about  that.  I  am 
one  of  those  people  whose  business  in  the  port  of  New  York  is 
not  decreasing. 

Q.  There  are  things  that  do  mitigate  against  New  York’s  port, 
and  no  doubt  very  strongly?  A.  I  have  paid  elevation  in  Boston, 
and  Baltimore,  a  cent  and  a  quarter*. 

Q.  No  rebate?  A.  I  have  never  got  any.  I  got  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  on  some  oats  once. 

Q.  Why  do  you  ship  then  where  you  pay  a  cent  and  a  quarter 
when  you  only  have  to  pay  seven-eighths  here?  A.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  adding  the  whole  thing  together,  that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  a  cent  and  a  quarter  rate  yourself  person¬ 
ally  from  Philadelphia?  A.  I  do  not  ship  from  Philadelphia,  ex- 
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cept  through  people  there;  in  other  words,  I  give  them  the  grain 
and  they  ship  it. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  Boston?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whenever  you  figure  the  price  to  your  grain,  in  shipping  by 
way  of  Boston,  do  you  get  a  separate  figure  of  a  cent  and  a  quar¬ 
ter,  or  do  you  get  a  figure  that  includes  that  from  somebody  else? 
When  you  send  grain  there,  do  you  take  that  into  consideration? 
A.  Yes,  sir:  of  course  I  do. 

Q.  Who  gives  you  that  figure?  A.  It  is  understood.  I  have 
got  to  pay  so  much  rail,  so  much  elevation,  so  much  ocean  rate. 
I  may  take  a  through  rate  which  will  cover  all. 

Q.  Don’t  you  usually  do  it  that  way?  A.  No,  sir.  When  you 
put  grain  in  Boston,  speaking  now  of  the  storage  of  grain,  you 
pay  the  rail  rate;  when  you  ship  it  out  you  pay  a  cent  and  a 
quarter  for  elevation. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  most  of  the  grain  that  goes  through 
Boston  is  through  grain?  A.  I  do  not  know.  You  were  speak¬ 
ing  of  free  storage.  If  it  is  storage  grain  it  is  not  through  grain 
and  storage  is  quite  an  item. 

Q.  Suppose  you  ship  grain  from  your  own  elevator  in  Buffalo, 
and  you  are  going  to  take  it  to  Liverpool,  do  you  have  to  figure 
on  the  cent  and  a  quarter,  or  do  you  get  a  rate  from  somebody 
else  who  figures  on  the  cent  and  a  quarter?  A.  If  I  am  going 
to  ship  grain  directly  to  Liverpool,  I  should  probably  ask  the 
Boston  line,  either  rail  or  ocean,  to  get  together  and  give  me 
a,  through  rate;  if  I  wait  to  ship  it,  after  I  get  it  to  Boston,  I  take 
merely  the  rail  rate  at  that  time,  afterwards  paying  the  cent 
and  a  quarter  elevation  and  whatever  the  ocean  rate  may  be. 
In  lots  of  cases  I  can  show  you  checks  paying  for  elevation  at 
a  cent  and  a  quarter. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  get  a  rebate  on  that?  A.  No  rebate.  I  did  get 
a  rebate  on  oats  once;  I  paid  a  cent. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business?  A.  In  what 
way?  I  have  been  in  it  since  I  was  a  boy.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  this  firm  over  five  vears. 
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Q.  Were  you  in  this  grain  business  before  you  went  with  this 
firm?  A.  1  was  with  this  firm  as  a  clerk  for  several  years;  then. 
I  was  in  the  west  several  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  grain  business?  A.  Fifteen- 
years,  quite  that. 

Q.  You  went  at  it  as  a  boy?  A.  I  was  nineteen. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  an  elevator  in  Buffalo?  A.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  one. 

Q.  Electric  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  elevator  was  built  what  was  the  particular  in¬ 
ducement  for  your  building  an  elevator  in  Buffalo?  A.  It  was 
partly  the  reason  that  I  wanted  to  carry  it  in  Buffalo  because 
it  is  better  than  the  seaboard  and  we  had  not  been  satisfactorily 
carrying  grain  in  a  wooden  house;  another  reason  was  that 
Buffalo  elevation  rates  were  too  high. 

Q.  When  was  your  elevator  completed?  A.  A  year  and  a  half 
ago. 

Q.  Was  it  in  use  in  1897?  A.  I  think  we  got  it  ready  in 
November.  We  put  in  some  corn  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

Q.  Just  a  small  end  of  it?  A.  We  got  grain  in  there;  prob¬ 
ably  got  some  grain  in  there  for  the  winter;  we  accumulate  grain 
before  the  lakes  close. 

Q.  Have  you  a  railroad  connection?  A.  Connect  with  every 
road. 

Q.  How  do  you  do  it,  by  a  belt  line?  A.  There  is  a  belt  line 
which  connects  with  every  line,  the  Buffalo  Creek  road,  but  every 
elevator  is  not  in  it. 

Q.  Did  you  get  anything  for  elevating  grain  last  year?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  something. 

Q.  Did  your  elevator  pay  last  year,  pay  its  expenses?  A.  I 
think  we  made  something;  the  elevation  rate  was  not  cut  all 
the  year. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  was  it  cut?  A.  It  was  cut  the  first  part 
of  the  year;  during  part  of  the  year  it  was  done  for  nothing  and 
then  for  five-eighths.  My  recollection  is  that  we  started  in  at 
about  five-eighths,  went  to  nothing  and  then  up  to  three-eighths* 
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Q.  How  long  a  time  was  it  nothing?  A.  I  should  think  two  or 
three  months.  I  did  not  do  much  when  it  was  nothing. 

Q.  You  only  did  business  when  something  was  paying.  Can 
you  say  as  to  what  the  average  rate  was  on  what  grain  you  did 
elevate,  what  the  average  rate  you  received  was?  A.  I  could 
not;  I  made  several  contracts  ahead  for  five-eighths;  I  saw  the 
out  coming. 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  in  Buffalo  can  inform  us  what  the  average 
rate  on  the  grain  you  elevated  was?  A.  Mr.  Kneeland  could  tell 
vou  better  about  that  than  I. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  anybody  in  Buffalo  who  could  tell 
us?  A.  We  have  got  an  office  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  is  the  lowest  paying  rate  for 
elevating  grain  at  Buffalo?  A.  No;  I  have  no  figures.  I  should 
think  the  elevators  there  could  make  money.  A  good  elevator 
ought  to  make  money  at  a  half  to  five-eighths  of  a  cent,  because 
that  is  a  business  where  the  steamer  goes  right  alongside  the 
house,  takes  the  whole  thing  out  in  a  day  and  there  is  no  great 
^expense  to  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  million  bushel  steel  elevator  approxi¬ 
mately?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  cost  now. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  grain  can  be  elevated  in  the  port  of  New 
Y'ork  as  cheaply  as  it  is  in  Buffalo?  A.  If  it  was  done  the  same 
way  I  think  it  could.  You  cannot  do  it  here. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  Erie  elevator  at  all?  A.  I  have  some,  but 
not  lately.  When  we  bring  grain  down  the  Erie  road  we  use  the 
Erie  elevator. 

Q.  You  do  not  bring  much  that  way?  A.  At  times. 

Q.  You  do  not  ship  by  the  Erie  road  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  in  elevation?  A.  We  have  not  shipped  any  in  a  couple 
of  months. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  low  rate  for  elevation  at  the  Erie 
-elevator  in  shipping  grain  this  way?  A.  It  might  be  a  factor 
if  we  had  vessels  that  could  go  there.  It  would  only  be  a  factor 
in  specific  instances. 

Q.  You  do  a  large  business  in  grain?  A.  Fair. 
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Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be  profitable  for 
you  to  own  your  own  elevators  in  this  port?  A.  I  thought  about 
it  before  we  built  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  matter  of  building  floating  eleva¬ 
tors  here  for  your  own  business?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it  now?  Do  you  think  it  would 
pay?  A.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  business.  I  would  not 
want  to  try  it. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  are  a  director  of  the  company  that  is  doing  the  busi¬ 
ness?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  an  arrangement  is  made  for  the  amount  of  rebate 
that  the  International  Elevator  Company  will  give  your  firm, 
what  member  of  your  firm  usually  makes  that  arrangement  for 
rebate?  A.  If  there  is  any  arrangement  made  I  would  probably 
make  it. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  get  a  rebate  on  a  certain  amount  and  some¬ 
times  a  different  amount — it  isn't  always  the  same?  A.  It  has 
been  always  the  same  since  there  has  been  a  rebate.  I  have  not 
made  an  arrangement  in  I  don't  know  when.  Our  arrangement 
has  been,  as  I  recollect  it,  one-quarter  of  a  cent  on  grain  and 
three-eighths  on  oats.  I  understand  that  while  I  was  in  Europe 
it  was  made  five-sixteenths.  You  have  told  me  that. 

Q.  If  the  International  Elevator  Company  arranges  to  give 
nearly  every  firm  exporting  from  New  York  three-eighths  rebate, 
and  your  firm  only  five-sixteenths,  what  member  of  your  firm 
would  have  made  that  arrangement  for  five-sixteenths  and  con¬ 
sented  to  receive  less  rebate  than  is  given  other  members  of  the 
Produce  Exchange?  A.  I  would.  In  this  instance  I  did  not 
because  I  was  not  here. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  International 
Elevator  Company,  at  the  present  time,  is  giving  nearly  every 
exporter  from  New  York  three-eighths  rebate  and  giving  your 
firm  only  five-sixteenths?  A.  I  do  not  know  it.  I  am  glad  to 
know.  It  seems  as  though  I  have  been  asleep.  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  that  a  good  while  ago? 
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Q.  Can  you  explain  this,  why  it  is  that  upon  the  books  of  the 
International  Elevator  Company,  where  they  enter  the  orders  for 
elevating  grain  coming  to  them  from  the  different  exporters,  that 
in  the  case  of  every  exporter  except  your  firm,  exporting  from 
NewT  York,  the  name  of  the  exporter  is  given,  but  whenever  it 
is  an  order  from  your  firm  the  initials  “  O.  K.”  are  given?  A.  I 
do  not  know.  You  will  have  to  ask  them.  I  could  not  tell  you 
very  much  because  many  of  those  things  are  guesses.  There  may 
be  a  reason  and  there  may  not  be. 

YALE  KNEELAND  (recalled). 

YY4LE  KNEELAND,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Y  ith  regard  to  this  elevator  in  Buffalo,  how  much  business 
do  you  recollect  that  you  did  in  1897?  A.  The  elevator  was  not 
built  in  1897. 

Q.  Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  you  got  in  at  the  tail  end 
•of  the  season,  perhaps  in  November  or  December.  Do  you  recall 
how  much  you  did?  A.  We  simply  took  in  about  a  million 
bushels  of  corn  for  the  reason  that  we  wanted  to  test  it.  We 
wanted  to  take  in  one  kind  of  grain  and  spread  it  all  over  at  an 
equal  depth  all  the  time  so  as  to  test  it. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  regular  business?  A.  No  business  at  all. 

Q.  Before  you  had  your  elevator  completed  or  at  the  time  of 
its  completion,  did  you  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Elevating  Association  to  elevate  at  seven-eighths  of  a  cent? 
A.  No,  sir;  we  had  no  arrangement  at  all  of  any  kind.  We  sim¬ 
ply  bought  the  grain,  ordered  it  to  Buffalo  and  unloaded  it  into 
the  elevator.  . 

Q.  In  1898  did  you  attempt  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
pool  to  charge  a  certain  specified  rate?  A.  At  the  beginning  of 
1S98  the  elevators  all  tried  to  charge  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a 
bushel  and  that  lasted  about  a  month.  They  found  they  could 
not  hang  together  on  it;  could  not  make  any  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment  between  themselves.  The  result  was  that  the  rate  crumbled 
away  so  that  the  business  was  handled  free. 
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Q.  Was  the  reduction  all  at  once?  A.  I  think  the  reduction 
took  the  form  of  handling  grain  free. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue?  A.  Through  the  entire  sum¬ 
mer  and  all  through  the  fall.  There  was  a  period  along  late  in 
the  fall  when  Buffalo  was  over-crowded  with  grain  and  some  of 
the  elevators  insisted  on  making  a  cent  or  something. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  how  much  grain  you  elevated  that  year,  1898? 
A.  Last  year  I  think  we  handled  something  like  12,000,000  or 
13,000,000  bushels.  I  think  so,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Did  the  amount  of  elevating  that  you  did  and  the  rate  you 
received  prove  profitable  to  your  elevator?  A.  I  don't  think  I 
can  answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know  what  was  received  for 
elevating. 

Q.  Could  you  say  the  average  rate  you  received?  A.  I  think 
it  paid  all  right  as  far  as  the  elevating  was  concerned  during 
the  first  month  when  wTe  were  getting  five-eighths,  but  later  on 
in  the  year  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  simple  handling  of  grain 
for  an  eighth  of  a  cent  could  not  pay. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  12,000,000  or  13,000,000  bushels 
you  elevated,  if  your  total  business  for  the  year  showed  a  profit 
or  a  loss.  A.  I  think  we  figured  that  there  was  a  profit  in  it 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  I  do  not  think  you  could  attribute  it 
to  elevation  at  all.  I  think  if  your  committee  saw  fit  to  assume 
from  what  I  have  said,  that  the  rate  of  elevation  at  that  low 
price  paid  any  profit  to  that  elevator,  you  would  be  assuming 
what  was  not  the  fact. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  would  be  a  fair  rate  to  make  a  profit? 
A.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  what  sort  of  a  movement  of  grain 
there  is  and  what  kind  of  a  machine  you  have  got. 

Q.  What  did  your  elevator  cost,  approximately?  I  don’t  want 
to  know  exactly,  we  can  find  out  what  such  elevators  do  cost, 
but  you  can  tell  us  about  what  yours  cost,  a  million  bushels 
capacity.  A.  Just  the  elevator  alone,  somewhere  about  twenty 
cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  A  little  over  f 200, 000  for  the  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir;  as  I 
recollect  it  was  more  than  that. 

Q.  Not  $300,000  was  it?  A.  No,  it  was  not  as  much  as  that. 
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Q.  Between  $200,000  and  $300,000?  A.  I  should  say  so,  at  a 
rough  guess.  It  was  built  when  the  price  of  steel  was  a  cent  a 
pound;  it  is  almost  three  cents  now. 

Q.  We  are  going  to  Buffalo  soon,  and  while  in  Buffalo  we 
desire  to  know  some  particulars  regarding  the  cost  of  running 
your  elevator.  Could  we  find  it  out  there?  Is  there  anybody  to 
whom  we  could  go  who  would  have  the  right,  who  would  enable 
us  to  find  out  the  cost?  A.  The  books  of  the  elevator  are  kept 
there  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Showing  the  cost?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  entries  have 
been  so  made  as  to  show  the  cost  of  running  the  elevator. 

Q.  Your  pay-roll,  your  coal  expenses.  A.  We  do  not  have  any 
coal  expenses. 

Q.  The  cost  of  your  electric  light,  all  the  items  of  expense  are 

kept  in  your  books  up  there?  A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

# 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  When  you  testified  that  during  one  year,  a  given  year  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Commissioner  Smith,  you  thought  your  books  showed 
a  profit  and  then  followed  it  up  by  saying  that  you  could  not  make 
a  profit  at  one-eighth  of  a  cent;  is  there  any  source  of  income  the 
elevator  receives  other  than  the  charge  for  elevation?  A.  That 
elevator  is  practically  in  the  grain  business,  when  there  is  any 
money  to  be  made  in  the  business.  That  corn  that  was  carried 
there  was  carried  for  its  own  account. 

Q.  You -charged  up,  as  to  that  corn,  a  certain  amount  in  favor 
of  the  elevator?  A.  In  this  particular  instance  the  elevator 
bought  the  corn,  paid  for  it  and  sold  it  at  a  premium. 

Q.  That  profit  you  figured  in  the  profit  of  the  elevator?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  you  could  not  separate  those  things. 

JOHN  C.  SEAGER. 

JOHN  C.  SEAGER,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  testi¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?  A.  John  C.  Seager. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Exchange?  A.  I  am. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  New  York  city. 

Q.  What  Is  your  business?  A.  Steamship  agent. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business?  A.  Twenty 
eight  years. 

Q.  Are  you  or  have  you  been  the  agent  of  steamship  lines  that 
docked  at  any  particular  docks  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  I 
have  had  several. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  the  agent  of  any  steamships  that  docked 
regularly  at  what  are  known  as  the  New  York  Central  docks  at 
Sixrv-fifth  street?  A.  I  have. 

c/ 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  dock  there  now?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  docked  there?  A.  Since  the  one 
cent  a  bushel  charge  was  put  on;  I  think  it  was  in  1882. 

Q.  That  is  wThat  is  known  as  the  one  cent  arbitarary  charge? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  the  rates  before  that  at  the  New  York  Central 
elevators?  A.  The  rates  paid? 

Q.  At  the  New  York  Central  elevators,  what  were  the  charges 
before  the  one  cent  arbitrary  was  imposed?  A.  I  can  only  speak 
of  what  the  steamers  paid.  The  steamers  paid  then  wdiat  they 
pay  now,  as  far  as  trimming  is  concerned.  The  owner  paid  two 
dollars  a  thousand  for  trimming. 

Q.  Receiving  it  in  the  boats?  A.  The  ship  paid  two  dollars  a 
thousand  for  trimming  and  the  railroad  collected  it.  They  fur- 
nished  the  men  for  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  charge  that  is  now  made  and  it  is  simply 
the  amount  they  paid  the  men?  A.  Yres,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  since  that  arbitrary  charge  of  one 
cent  has  been  imposed  by  the  New  York  Central  you  have  had  any 
ships  go  to  those  docks?  A.  I  have  never  had  any  for  grain. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  the  ships  that  did  dock  there, 
.  up  to  the  time  of  the  imposition  of  the  one  cent  arbitrary  charge? 
A.  I  used  to  dock  the  Beaver  line  steamers  in  the  winter  and  the 
Leland  line  which  runs  to  Liverpool,  and  which  used  to  run  from 
Boston  to  Liverpool.  I  had  some  other  boats  loading  here  for 
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about  six  months.  I  had  the  Twin  Screw  line  loading  regularly 
for  London.  I  had  any  quantity  of  tramp  boats. 

Q.  What  were  the  lines  that  chiefly  loaded  there?  A.  The 
Leland,  the  Twin  Screw  and  steamers  which  we  used  to  put  on 
berth. 

Q.  About  what  were  the  sizes  of  those  steamers?  A.  Four 
thousand  tons  of  cargo. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  would  be  their  draft  of  water?  A.  Some  24  feet, 
some  25  feet;  others  22  to  24  feet.  The  Hooper  drew  26  feet. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Was  the  imposition  of  the  one  cent  arbitrary  charge  the 
only  reason  that  drove  those  steamers  away  from  that  dock?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  it  had  a  very  peculiar  effect.  It  had  a  very  strange 
effect  on  the  steamers  loading  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  the  experience,  immediately  after  that 
one  cent  charge  was  imposed,  of  having  grain  merchants  secure 
the  elevation  of  their  grain  by  a  floating  elevator  being  brought 
from  a  long  distance,  instead  of  by  the  New  York  Central?  A. 
I  was  placed  in  this  ridiculous  position.  While  my  steamers 
were  alongside  the  New  York  Central  elevator  “B,”  and  I  re¬ 
quired  grain  for  Liverpool  and  also  for  London,  it  was  cheaper 
for  the  merchants  by  half  a  cent  a  bushel  to  send  their  floating 
elevator  from  Brooklyn  alongside  my  steamer  at  elevator  “  B  ” 
and  have  the  spouts  of  elevator  “  B  ”  run  to  the  canal  boat  and 
then  have  the  floating  elevator  transfer  it  to  my  steamer,  than  to 
have  the  spouts  of  the  elevator  going  straight  into  the  hold  of 
my  steamer.  I  then  withdrew  my  steamers. 

Q.  Where  did  the  steamers  then  go?  A.  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Did  they  all  go  to  Brooklyn?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  several 
steamers  that  go  wherever  the  grain  is.  Others  go  to  a  regular 
fixed  dock. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  leave  here  and  go  to  other  ports?  A.  The 
Leland  line  returned  to  Boston  and  has  stuck  to  Boston  since. 
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By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  What  about  the  Beaver  line?  A.  They  withdrew  coming  to 
New  York;  they  went  to  Portland  in  the  winter  time  because  the 
Beaver  line  only  used  to  run  to  New  York  during  the  winter 
while  the  St.  Lawrence  was  closed. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  are  entirely  familiar  with  the  process  of  elevating 
grain  from  a  boat  into  the  steamer,  each  process  including  the 
weighing?  A.  I  am  not  an  expert.  I  am  only  familiar  with  what 
the  steamer  pays  them,  whether  the  work  is  done  properly  or  not, 
which  is  the  trimming. 

Q.  Is  the  trimming  ever  done  by  the  steamer?  A.  No,  sir;  the 
elevators  do  the  trimming  and  charge  us  two  dollars  a  thousand. 

Q.  Could  the  steamers  do  it  any  cheaper  than  that  if  they  were 
allowed  to  do  their  own  trimming?  A.  I  would  like  to  see  them 
do  it  themselves.  I  think  they  could  do  it  for  less  money.  If  I 
was  going  to  pay  two  dollars  I  would  like  to  see  two  dollars 
worth  of  labor  put  on  it. 

Why  is  it  you  are  not  permitted  to  do  your  own  trimming  in 
your  own  steamer?  A.  It  has  been  the  custom  at  this  port  to 
equalize  it.  As  the  floating  elevators  used  to  attend  to  the  trim¬ 
ming,  the  railroads  took  it  upon  themselves  to  see  to  it. 

Q.  Is  that  not  customary  in  other  ports?  A.  It  was  not  in 
Boston  and  it  is  not  in  Baltimore. 

Q.  In  Baltimore  the  steamers  do  their  own  trimming?  A.  They 
do. 

Q.  Do  they  in  Boston?  A.  I  do  not  know  if  they  do  now;  they 
used  to  do  it. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  as  to  Philadelphia?  A.  I  pay  only  the 
bills  I  do  not  know  how  the  workings  are.  • 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  cost  at  Baltimore  to  the  ship, 
where  they  do  their  own  trimming?  A.  They  charge  two  dollars 
and  there  is  generally  a  return  to  the  ship  of  quite  a  nice  little 
bonus. 

Q.  Out  of  the  two  dollars?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

• 

Q.  What  is  the  bonus,  what  proportion  of  the  two  dollars?  A. 
I  can  not  state  exactly.  I  know  there  is  a  bonus. 

Q.  Couldn’t  you  give  an  idea  of  the  amount?  A.  I  should  say 
fully  fifty  cents. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  Don’t  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  the  net  cost  to 
the  ship  for  trimming  at  Baltimore?  What  do  you  estimate  in 
the  port  charges  for  the  elevation  of  grain  at  Baltimore  and  the 
net  cost  of  trimming;  that  is,  as  it  is  done  in  Baltimore?  A.  I 
am  not  quite  certain  except  that  I  know  a  clause  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Philadelphia  charter  provides  that  the  stevedoring  shall 
always  be  approved  by  the  charterer.  We  do  not  have  that  here. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  much  that  return  is?  A.  I  could  find 
out  but  I  have  not  got  it  right  off  now. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  steamer  people  receiving  the  grain  at  this 
port  can  not  compel  that  they  be  allowed  to  trim  their  own  ship? 
What  is  the  reason  that  one  of  your  steamers  can  not  compel  who¬ 
ever  is  interested  to  allow  the  steamer  to  do  its  own  trimming? 
A.  No  one  would  give  them  the  grain  unless  they  did  what  was 
customary  at  this  port. 

Q.  If  you  arranged  with  a  grain  exporter  to  export  grain  on  one 
of  your  own  steamers,  and  you  would  say  to  him  “  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  do  mv  own  trimming,  I  will  onlv  charge  vou  one  dol- 
lar,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  thousand,”  he  would  not  let  you  do 
it?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  explain  it  except  that  it  is  customary  at 
this  port?  A.  No,  sir;  except  that  it  is  arranged  here  as  a  port 
charge,  that  they  should  do  the  trimming. 

Q.  And  that  is  one  of  the  elements  of  an  arrangement  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  railroads,  the  Brooklyn  warehouses  and  the  floating 
elevator  company,  and  all  charges  are  arranged  so  that,  no  mat- 
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ter  which  way  you  do  it,  it  will  be  the  same  and  the  merchants 
conform  uniformly  to  those  rates?  A.  I  remember  when  eleva- 
tors  “A  ”  and  “  B  ”  were  put  up.  Before  Twombly’s  time  we  did 
the  trimming  at  first.  Then  they  said  “  Well,  as  it  is  customary 
with  the  other  elevators  in  New  York  to  do  the  trimming,  we  con¬ 
sider  it  is  our  duty  to  do  the  trimming  and  charge  you  the  uniform 
rate,  like  in  Boston  or  in  Philadelphia,  two  dollars.  Boston 
charged  a  dollar  and  a  half  and  then  it  went  down  to  something 
or  other  under  that  price  because  there  is  a  return.  It  is  done 
sub  rosa.  I,  as  a  ship  broker,  don’t  know  what  it  is,  but  the 
merchant  has  a  way  of  finding  out  himself  these  little  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  merchant  is  willing  to  pay  two  dollars?  A.  The  owner 
pays  two  dollars.  The  owner  says,  “  If  it  can  not  be  done  for  less* 
charge  two  dollars,  charge  three  dollars,  but  we  want  to  see  it 
properly  done.  If  the  labor  is  put  in  there  and  it  does  not  amount 
to  two  dollars,  the  owner  can  not  object,  but  sometimes  it  is  not 
properly  done.  That  is  the  only  objection  I  have. 

Q.  That  is  because  the  labor  in  this  port  is  higher  than  it  is  in 
Baltimore?  A.  It  might  be  so. 

Q.  You  can  not  compare  labor  in  Baltimore  and  New  York 
labor;  it  is  at  least  ten  per  cent,  higher  here?  A.  Possibly  that 
may  make  a  difference. 

Q.  If  you  were  permitted  to  do  your  own  trimming,  would  you 
do  it  with  your  own  men  or  with  longshoremen?  A.  No,  I  would 
employ  trimmers. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  wages  they  receive  here  and  in  Balti¬ 
more?  A.  I  do  not  think  they  get  too  much. 

Q.  Is  it  much  of  a  skill?  A.  It  is  a  skill  in  trimming  a  cargo^ 
There  is  a  certain  risk  in  not  doing  it  properly. 

Q.  Is  it  under  the  directions  of  the  officers  of  the  ship?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  is  not  properly  trimmed  they  are  responsible?  A.  They 
may  go  to  the  bottom. 
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By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  Isn’t  it  done  under  the  direction  of  the  underwriters?  A. 
The  underwriters  give  them  a  certificate  that  the  ship  is  stowed 

but  sometimes  you  load  a  steamer  so  quickly,  say  load  a  steamer 

# 

of  4,000  or  5,000  tons  in  twelve  hours,  that  in  twelve  hours  the 
grain  settles  and,  if  not  properly  trimmed  it  will  shift. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Could  the  steamers  do  their  own  elevating,  that  is,  have  ele¬ 
vators,  floating  elevators  of  their  own?  A.  Certainly  if  they  were 
^allowed  to  use  them. 

Q.  If  they  were  allowed  to  use  them,  would  the  steamships,  or 
-any  of  them,  be  apt  to  have  floating  elevators  of  their  own?  A. 
I  think  they  would,  without  doubt.  The  important  lines. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  grain,  the  ships  do  all  attend  to  plac¬ 
ing  the  freight  in  their  own  ships  themselves.  Is  that  not  so?  A. 
Most  of  them  are  doing  their  own  stevedoring  now. 

Q.  iSo  that  grain  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  freight, 
where  the  elevating  into  the  ship  is  done  by  another  concern?  A. 
Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  your  opinion  you  believe  that  the  steamships,  if  they 
were  allowed  to,  would  do  their  own  elevating?  A.  It  just  de¬ 
pends  on  how  important  the  lines  of  steamers  are. 

Q.  The  important  lines  would  do  their  own  elevating?  A.  I 
should  suppose  they  would,  for  a  good  remuneration. 

Q.  As  to  the  remuneration,  what  would  you  consider  a  proper 
charge  for  elevating  grain,  a  maximum  charge  for  all  services 
performed?  A.  That  istmt  of  my  province.  I  have  not  gone  into 
it  closely  enough  as  far  as  the  cost  of  handling  a  floating  eleva¬ 
tor  is  concerned. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly : 

t/  V 

Q.  I  remember  a  time  when  you  probably  freighted  more  grain 
out  of  New  Y"ork  than  any  man  here.  Would  vou,  if  you  could 
have  a  floating  elevator  to  handle  your  own  business,  consider  it 
-an  advantage  if  you  could  get  the  grain?  '  A.  If  I  was  allowed  to 
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load  my  own  grain  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage.  I  am  talk* 
ing  as  an  agent  of  a  line  of  steamers.  The  steamers  I  have  now 
are  not  carrying  the  grain. 

Q.  You  do  not  carry  as  much  grain  as  you  used  to?  A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  If  you  say  that  the  steamers  would  prefer  to  do  their  own 
elevating,  and  would  consider  it  an  advantage  to  do  their  own 
elevating,  then  you  must  have  some  opinion  as  to  the  present 
charges  at  this  port?  A.  As  I  previously  stated,  if  I  was  handling 
a  large  line  of  steamers  at  this  port  for  loading  grain,  as  I  have 
heard  that  floating  elevator  stock  is  remunerative,  I  should  pro¬ 
pose  building  elevators. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  charges  of  the  Brooklyn  ware¬ 
houses?  A.  On  grain? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  on  grain.  A.  You  are  referring  to  grain  only  now? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  They  charge  our  steamers  always  two  dollars  a 
thousand  for  trimming. 

Q.  Not  only  as  to  grain,  are  you  familiar  generally  with  the 
charges  of  the  Brooklyn  warehouses?  A.  On  tonnage? 

Q.  Tonnage,  wharfage  privileges,  docking,  etc.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  those  charges  reasonable  or  excessire?  A. 
I  consider  the  wharfage  charges,  that  is,  for  what  they  call 
private  covered  docks,  too  expensive.  The  excessive  charge  tor 
covered  docks  diverts  a  great  many  steamers  from  the  port. 

Q.  Yrou  are  now  referring  to  the  charges  of  the  Brooklyn  ware¬ 
houses?  A.  The  Brooklyn  warehouse  charges  for  covered  docks. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  The  wharfage  charge,  as  compared  with  the  legal  rate  for 
wharfage?  A.  The  legal  rate  is  a  State  act,  two  cents  a  ton  for 
the  first  200  tons  and  half  a  cent  a  ton  after. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  is  for  an  uncovered  pier?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  State  act  for  a  covered  pier?  A.  It  is  private 
property;  a  game  of  poker  to  get  one. 
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Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

•  4/ 

Q.  As  there  is  a  legal  rate  that  they  can  not  exceed  for  un¬ 
covered  piers,  they  impose  very  heavy  charges  for  covered  piers? 
A.  No,  that  is  not  correct;  most  merchandise  coming  to  this  port 
requires  a  covered  shed. 

Q.  As  they  can  not  exceed  a  certain  rate  prescribed  by  the 
statute  for  uncovered  piers,  they  impose  what  you  call  an  exces¬ 
sive  rate  for  their  covered  piers?  A.  Y'es,  sir;  there  you  are 
right. 

Q.  And  that  excessive  rate  drives  ships  to  other  ports?  A. 
That  excessive  tax,  higher  than  at  adjacent  ports,  drives  trade 
away  from  New  York;  drives  the  steamers,  if  you  like,  away  from 
this  port. 

Q.  Is  there  any  item  of  charge,  whether  on  grain  or  any  other 
merchandise,  at  the  Brooklyn  warehouses  that  you  would  con¬ 
sider  an  excessive  charge,  other  than  the  charge  for  covered 
docks?  A.  We  steamship  agents  only  come  in  contact  with  that. 
There  is  also  a  charge  which  they  call  wharfage  on  cargo. 

Q.  Explain  that.  A.  A  charge  which  they  call  wharfage  on 
cargo,  so  that  the  steamship  owner  not  only  pays  the  hire  of  a 
dock,  but  the  receivers  of  the  cargo  are  taxed  for  wharfage  on 
merchandise. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  much  they  are  taxed?  A.  Five 
cents  a  ton,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  thirty-five  cents  a  ton  on  some  kinds 
of  merchandise?  A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  steamers  come  here  with  bag  sugar?  A. 
From  the  far  east? 

Q.  Far  east  or  far  south,  West  Indies?  A.  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  wharfage  charge  upon  the 
merchandise  in  that  case,  in  addition  to  the  wharfage  charge  for 
vessels?  A.  No,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  steamer  pays  that  high  charge  for 
wharfage  and  that  the  cargo  is  charged  thirty-five  cents  a  ton  for 
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that  facility?  A.  They  do  not  put  on  that  extra  heavy  charge  for 
wharfage  when  you  have  bag  sugar.  I  do  not  pay  for  covered 
wharfage  for  that.  I  have  paid  regular  wharfage. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  pay  these  very  high  prices 
for  wharfage?  A.  Because  I  can  not  do  any  better  in  the  port  of 
New  York. 

Bv  Commissioner  Shavne: 

Q.  Isn’t  there  a  law  limiting  the  amount  of  charges?  A.  Not 
for  covered  piers. 

Q.  That  is  private?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  railroads  have  a  great 
deal  of  the  water  front  of  New  York;  we  are  limited  only  to  cer¬ 
tain  places. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

«/ 

Q.  There  is  another  point  that  I  overlooked;  at  the  time  that 
you  were  at  the  New  York  Central  docks,  you  say  you  were  driven 
away  by  the  one  cent  arbitrary  charge  that  was  imposed.  Prior 
to  the  imposition  of  that  charge  did  your  ships  ever  receive  from 
the  railroad  company  a  share  in  the  charge  that  they  made  for 
lighterage  of  three  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  or  a  rebate?  A. 
That  is  private  business. 

Q.  No;  that  is  public  business?  A,  We  did  get  a  certain  rebate 
on  the  lighterage  when  we  saved  it  by  going  to  their  docks. 

Q.  When  your  ships  went  to  those  New  York  Central  docks,  so 
that  there  was  no  lightering,  you  would  often  receive  a  rebate 
from  the  railroad  company?  A.  Yes,  sir;  not  only  from  the  New 
York  Central,  but  from  other  roads. 

Q.  In  such  cases,  how  much  did  that  rebate  usually  amount  to 
on  the  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds  lighterage  charge?  A. 
Half  of  it. 

Q.  Sometimes  there  would  be  an  occasion  when  it  would 
amount  to  more  than  half,  would  there  not?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  never  an  occasion  when  it  amounted  to  all  of  it? 
A.  When  you  take  three  cents  a  hundred  you  mean  general  cargo? 

Q.  I  mean  the  lighterage  charge  of  three  cents  per  hundred 
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pounds.  A.  I  have  often  received  the  whole  lighterage  from  the 
different  trunk  lines  when  I  saved  it  for  them;  when  1  saved 
them  the  lighterage. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  say  that  one  cent  arbitrary  charge  was 
imposed?  A.  1882. 

Q.  Have  you  received  a  rebate  of  the  lighterage  charge  from 
the  railroads  subsequent  to  that  time?  A.  Not  on  east-bound;  I 
have  on  west-bound. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  only  the  imposition  of 
the  one  cent  arbitrary,  but  also  the  change  of  rule  regarding  the 
rebate  on  the  lighterage,  when  the  lighterage  was  not  performed, 
the  two  together  drove  the  ships  from  the  railroad  docks.  Is 
that  not  so?  A.  Can  I  relate  how  it  happened? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  want  you  to  do?  A.  It  seemed  to 
have  happened  at  a  time  when  the  New  York  Central  was  doiug 
a  very  large  export  business  in  grain.  I  gave  them,  during  the 
last  year,  two  hundred  and  seventy  odd  sailing  vessels  and  plenty 
of  steamers.  The  Erie  did  very  little  of  it  and  the  Pennsylvania 
elevator  here  was  not  doing  any  of  it.  The  Brooklyn  water  front 
got  very  jealous  of  what  my  firm  was  doing  from  Sixty-fifth 
street,  thinking  that  we  were  diverting  grain  from  Brooklyn. 
Whilst  we  were  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,  they  said  we  were 
diverting  the  grain  by  naming  freights  across  the  ocean,  because 
it  would  be  a  through  bill.  I  would  guarantee  sailing  vessels  or 
give  them  a  rate  of  freight  by  sailing  vessels  or  steamers,  and 
they  would  pin  it  to  the  railroad  rate  and  make  a  through  rate, 
and  these  cargoes  were  sold  just  as  they  are  now,  but  via  New 
York  instead  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

Q.  Instead  of  diverting  grain  from  Brooklyn  you  were  tapping 
Chicago?  A.  I  was  bringing  it  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee  or  any¬ 
where  else.  The  Brooklyn  water  front  got  very  jealous  and  they 
chose  a  time  to  see  how  they  could  stop  the  Central  from  doing 
it.  It  was  during  Mr.  Rutter’s  time.  Mr.  Rutter  was  on  the  sick 
list,  on  the  other  side,  and  Mr.  Hayden,  who  was  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  had  charge.  Then  the  Brooklyn  people  and  the  railroads 
got  together  and  made  this  charge.  I  happened  to  be  at  Forty- 
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second  street  when  Mr.  Rutter  returned.  He  called  Mr.  Hayden 
aside  and  said  “  Mr.  Hayden,  I  understand  you  have  put  on  a 
charge  of  one  cent  a  bushel  up  at  our  elevators,  a  charge  which 
you  will  never  collect.  At  the  same  time  it  has  killed  the  business 
up  there.”  True  as  Mr.  Rutter’s  words  were,  (that  gentleman 
died  shortly  after),  they  had  put  on  a  charge,  but  they  have  never 
collected  it. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

*/ 

Q.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Brooklyn  people  that  they 
should.  It  was  their  intention  to  drive  steamers  awav  from 
there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  So  that,  simultaneously,  they  made  a  rule  that  they  would 
charge  for  lighterage  whether  they  performed  the  service  or  not, 
and  in  addition  would  charge  the  one  cent  arbitrary,  if  a  ship 
went  to  the  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  extra  cent  for?  A.  Please  don’t  ask  me  about 
these  charges,  because  I  do  not  know  how  they  arrange  them 
among  themselves. 

Q.  It  is  usually  called  a  one-cent  arbitrary?  A.  I  have  not 
heard  of  the  arbitrary  part  of  it.  I  have  always  heard  it  as  the 
one-cent  a  bushel  charge. 

Q.  Is  there  any  service  performed  for  that  cent?  A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  That  is  a  past  issue  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  past  issue. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  If  you  could  save  that  cent  would  it  be  profitable  to  send 
steamers  there  now?  A.  The  question  comes  right  down  to  this: 
Water  can  float  up  hill,  but  at  an  expense.  If  the  stuff  will  only 
be  allowed  to  come  from  the  railroads  to  the  water  front,  just 
like  it  is  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  anywhere  else,  and  go  from 
the  elevator  through  spouts  into  our  ships,  the  same  way  as  into 
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a  canal  boat,  and  save  all  those  charges,  there  must  be  some  ter¬ 
minal  expenses  saved. 

Q.  Are  you  using  the  Erie  elevator  to  any  extent  now?  A. 
Using  no  railroad  elevators  at  all. 

Q.  You  are  not  doing  any  grain  business?  A.  They  are  not 
taking  steamers  up  there  much.  The  railroad  elevators  do  very 
little  elevating;  they  prefer  floating  delivery. 

Q.  They  have  reduced  the  charge  quite  considerably  at  the  Erie 
elevator  and  I  did  not  know,  but  if  you  were  in  the  business  you 
were  getting  some  benefit  by  sending  your  vessels  there?  A.  No* 
sir;  the  ship  gets  nothing  from  it. 

Q.  Are  you  still  doing  a  grain  business?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  little?  A.  I  do  a  fair  share. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  cargo  business?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  found  it  extra  profitable  to  send  steamers 
to  the  Erie  elevator  to  load?  A.  No,  sir;  not  since  that  cent  a 
bushel  charge  was  put  on. 

Q.  During  the  last  couple  of  years  that  rate  has  been  reduced 
about  one-half,  that  is,  it  is  only  about  five-eighths  of  a  cent  for 
elevating  grain  at  the  Erie  elevator?  A.  I  can  not  say  what  their 
charges  are  at  the  elevator.  I  am  all  the  time  referring  to  what 
the  owner  has  to  pay.  I  am  not  consulted  on  charges.  I  look 
after  the  disbursements  of  my  steamer.  The  principle  of  this 
port  is  wrong. 

Q.  The  whole  port?  A.  The  principle  of  the  way  the  grain 
trade  is  cared  for.  Legislation  has  always  been  made  for  pas¬ 
senger  boats.  The  passenger  boat  picks  her  own  water  front, 
at  a  heavy  expense,  for  the  passenger  trade,  and  then  says  “  The 
mountain  must  come  to  Mahomet  ”  instead  of  Mahomet  to  the 
mountain. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  the  International  elevators  here?  A. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not. 

Q.  That  is  why  your  trade  has  fallen  off  some;  doesn’t  that 
affect  you  in  any  way?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  send  your  ships  to  other  ports?  A.  I  am  not  running 
so  much  in  the  grain  trade  as  I  was  years  ago.  Our  steamers 
load  for  every  direction. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  How  does  the  amount  of  business  done  in  cargo  vessels  to¬ 
day  compare  with  that  of  a  number  of  years  ago  A.  I  think 
there  are  more  cargoes. 

# 

Q.  More  cargo  vessels?  A.  If  you  scan  the  word  “  berth  ” 
differemly  from  what  I  have  heard  gentlemen  here  talk  about 
it.  All  berth  steamers  are  not  passenger  steamers. 

Q.  I  understand  a  cargo  vessel  is  a  vessel  that  takes  a  whole 
cargo,  in  one  consignment,  chartered  to  go  wherever  you  please 
to  send  it,  and  that  a  berth  vessel,  while  it  might  not  be  a  pas¬ 
senger  steamer  at  all,  would  take  a  little  from  this  man  and  a 
little  from  that  man  until  the  ship  is  filled.  A.  Isn’t  that  a 
cargo  ship? 

Q.  That  is  not  what  is  known  as  a  cargo  ship,  is  it?  A.  I 
think  there  is  a  misunderstanding  here. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Are  there  ships  of  regular  lines  loaded  at  their  berths  with 
full  cargoes  of  grain  at  this  port?  A.  No,  regular  lines  generally 
load  onlv  with  grain. 

Q.  That  is  what  berth  freights  refer  to?  A.  No,  sir;  they  are 
tramp  boats  chartered  under  what  you  call  berth  terms.  A  berth 
term  is  much  more  preferable  for  the  buyer  on  the  other  side 
than  buying  a  full  cargo.  It  takes  some  time  to  explain  this. 
When  you  speak  of  full  cargoes  you  mean  the  small  steamers 
that  do  not  call  for  orders. 

Q.  What  is  known  as  a  tramp  steamer?  A.  They  are  all 
tramps,  whether  on  berth  or  full  cargoes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  passenger  lines. 

Q.  Are  there  not  regular  freight  lines  that  do  not  carry  pas¬ 
sengers  at  all,  which  have  regular  piers  at  which  they  receive 
their  cargoes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  also  tramps  that  do 
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the  same  thing.  They  are  called  tramps  but  they  are  regular 
berth  ships. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  a  tramp  is  a  ship  that  goes  here  or 
goes  anywhere,  not  a  regular  line.  A.  She  is  on  my  line  to-day 
and  on  somebody  else’s  line  to  morrow. 

Q.  'She  is  not  a  tramp  then;  when  she  is  chartered  she  would 
not  be  a  tramp  for  that  time,  she  wouldn’t  come  under  that 
designation,  would  you  think  so?  A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  scan 
what  you  really  mean. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  I  think  Mr.  Smith  has  in  mind  the  berth  ships  of  the  Barber 
Company’s  line;  they  go  from  here  to  Liverpool.  A.  Those  are 
liners.  Take  what  Barber  puts  on,  what  Forbes  puts  on  for 
Newport  News,  they  are  all  tramps. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  One  day  she  is  a  tramp  and  another  day  she  is  a  liner? 
•A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Q.  Of  course,  when  there  is  a  great  demand  for  ships,  these 
regular  lines  charter  additional  ships  for  a  certain  additional 
period  of  time,  and  these  ships  are  tramp  ships?  A.  There  are 
a  lot  of  lines  in  which  people  do  not  own  a  steamer.  They  do 
nothing  but  charter  boats. 

Q.  Different  vessels  all  the  while?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  coming  to  the  same  pier?  A.  Yes,  sir;  coming  to  the 
same  pier.  There  have  been  great  improvements  made  in  ship 
building  and  gradually  owners,  to  cope  with  the  low  rates  of 
freight,  have  built  very  large  carriers.  Owing  to  these  large 
boats  being  in  the  market  the  owner  of  the  small  boat  says, 
“  I  can  not  compete.  If  you  cannot  give  me  grain  at  a  certain 
price  I  will  take  phosphate,”  or  some  other  cargo,  and  generally 
those  small  boats,  what  with  being  lost  and  not  being  able  to 
compete  with  the  large  steamers,  have  gradually  been  done  away 
with,  but  the  grain  traffic  is  going  across  just  the  same. 

Q.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  these  ships  of  the  char- 
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acter  you  have  just  been  describing,  could  just  as  well  go  to 
these  railroad  elevators  and  load  as  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Q.  The  reason  they  lay  in  their  berths  and  load  is  because  of 
the  system  in  vogue  at  this  port?  A.  Whether  you  go  to  the 
grain  stores  or  whether  you  remain  in  your  own  dock  and  have 
the  grain  come  to  you,  makes  no  difference.  A.  man  who  saves 
those  lighterage  charges  is  not  any  better  placed  than  the  man 
who  remains  in  his  dock. 

Q.  You  would  not  sajT  that  the  expense  to  the  ship  of  being 
towed  up  and  towed  back  would  more  than  offset  the  saving 
made  by  going  to  the  elevator?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  would  be  a  good  profit  in  going  to  the  elevator?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  there  are  a  good  many  ships  that  are  loading  in  this 
manner  at  this  port  now?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  have  been  for  years 
and  years. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  that,  in  your  opinion,  if  they  could 
waive  the  one  cent  charge,  go  to  the  elevators  of  the  railroads 
and  get  grain,  that  these  largest  new  boats  of  the  regular  lines 
would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  elevator?  A.  You  go  too  far.  The 
fine  class  boats,  or  the  lord  mayor’s  carriage,  will  not  move,  but 
the  tramp  or  cargo  boat,  which  has  water  ballast,  can  shift  and 
go  there  if  there  is  any  saving  to  be  made. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  boat  that  would  go  to  the  elevators? 
A.  The  larger  the  better.  There  would  be  a  greater  saving  if 
she  is  a  large  carrier. 

Q.  I  understand  that  passenger  vessels  would  not  go  there  but 
as  to  the  other  steamers,  would  all  the  other  steamers,  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  steamers  except  the  passenger  steamers,  go  to  the 
railroad  elevators?  A.  Show  the  owner  he  has  a  saving  of  a 
cent  a  bushel  or  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel  and  he  will  very 
often  shift  for  it. 

Q.  The  White  Star  line  would  not  send  their  freight  vessels 
to  the  elevators,  would  they?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Nor  the  Cunard  line?  A.  No,  sir;  the  Cunarders  would  not 
go  there.  They  have  some  boats  that  might.  The  Atlantic  Trans¬ 
port  line  have  some  boats  that  might;  they  certainly  put  on  a 
.good  many  tramps. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  vessels  that  load  at  the  berths  could 
profitably  go  to  the  railroad  elevators  at  this  port?  A.  Quite  a 
fair  share. 

Q.  What  percentage,  twenty-five,  thirty-five,  fifty,  sixty?  Tell 
us  what  you  think.  A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  say  as  a  stand-off 
guess  because  these  liners  are  very  large  in  tonnage.  Whilst  the 
tramp  is  a  large  carrier,  the  tramp  is  of  a  smaller  tonnage.  There 
are  tramp  boats  that  can  carry  10,000  tons  and  there  are  tramps 
crossing  the  ocean  that  carry  45,000  tons.  Those  are  the  boats 
that  are  building  to-day. 

Q.  There  are  not  a  great  many  built.  A.  In  the  last  two  years 
quite  a  number.  No  one  is  building  small  ones. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  would  no  doubt  be  willing  to  say  that  in  your  opinion, 
no  matter  if  you  changed  the  conditions,  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  tonnage  that  comes  here  would  not  be  willing  to  go  to  the 
elevator,  I  mean  of  the  tonnage  that  carries  grain?  A.  I  do  not 
think  quite  so  large  a  percentage. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  seventy-five  per  cent.;  how  about  sixty 
per  cent.?  A.  I  think  if  we  could  load  at  the  railroads  you  would 
find  that  it  would  take  a  lot  of  trade  away  from  our  adjacent 
ports. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  It  would  also  relieve  the  glut  at  these  very  costly  piers  to 
some  extent?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Distribute  the  vessels  more  evenly  around  the  port?  A. 
Why  don't  the  railroads  give  the  same  facilities  here  that  the 
railroads  do  at  other  ports?  Why  should  an  owner  who  says 
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to  a  merchant,  “  Where  is  you  grain?  Sixty-fifth  street?”  "If 
it  is  there,  don’t  float  it  and  I  will  save  you  the  cost  of  floating* 
I  will  go  for  it  ” — why  should  that  man  be  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  the  man  who  says,  “  I  want  grain,  bring  it  to  me.” 
If  I  want  a  carriage  to  go  to  any  place  I  want  to  pay  for  it^ 
if  a  man  wants  a  floating  elevator  let  him  pay  for  it. 

Q.  And  if  he  wants  to  go  to  the  elevator,  let  him  go  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  If  he  can  get  a  ship  to  go  to  the  elevator  for  a  little  les» 
than  he  would  have  to  pay  for  a  floating  elevator,  let  him  do  that? 
A.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  charges  in  floating  grain.  If 
I  save  those  charges  why  should  the  legislation  of  this  port  of 
New  York  compel  me  to  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  passenger 
agent  or  man  who  remains  at  his  berth?  I  am  offering  to  save 
these  charges,  but  the  other  man  says,  “  No,  I  will  remain  here, 
bring  it  to  me.”  Why  should  those  two  men  be  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion?  Why  should  those  steamers  be  legislated  in  the  same  way? 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  What  is  the  remedy  for  that?  A.  Let  the  grain  come  to 
the  elevators  and  as  people  want  it  floated,  if  a  steamer  will  not 
go  there  for  it,  charge  them  for  it  or  do  something  of  that  kind. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  were  describing  the  situation  that  arose  there  when 
you  w7ere  loading  the  ships  at  the  New  York  Central  elevator. 
It  seems  the  floating  elevator  was  a  factor  there.  It  was  not 
the  jealousy  alone  of  the  Brooklyn  warehouses,  but  also  the 
jealousy  of  the  floating  elevator?  A.  There  is  where  you  make  a 
mistake;  you  mix  up  the  local  business  with  the  through  busi¬ 
ness.  You  cannot  stop  grain  coming  to  this  market.  If  a  man 
has  got  to  bring  his  grain  from  the  Brooklyn  houses  to  my 
steamer,  then  floating  elevators  are  wanted.  You  were  talking 
as  if  I  was  working  for  the  New  York  Central  if  I  got  the  grain 
from  their  elevators  "A”  or  “  B  ”. 
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Q.  I  was  trying  to  get  from  you  liow  much  of  a  factor  the  float¬ 
ing  elevators  were  in  determining  the  new  condition  that  was 
made.  A.  The  floating  elevators  are  a  power  on  this  exchange 
and  in  this  port  too;  they  are  useful  and  do  their  work  well. 

Q.  Were  they  a  greater  factor  in  1882  than  they  are  now?  A. 
I  think  they  are  better  to-day  than  they  were  then. 

Q.  More  powerful  to-dav  than  they  were  then?  A.  lrou  mean 
powerful  financially  or  do  you  mean  powerful  that  they  impose 
their  terms? 

Q.  In  imposing  their  terms.  A.  Until  they  were  legislated 
against  they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  that  legislation  has  injured  them  in  any 
way?  A.  Yres,  sir;  they  were  running  around  trying  to  find  out 
what  to  charge.  They  were  only  allowed  to  charge  five-eighths. 

Q.  They  have  never  observed  that  law.  A.  I  do  not  handle 
that.  I  only  remember  certain  things  about  it. 

Adjournment  taken  subject  to  call  of  the  chairman. 

New  York,  July  21,  1899. 

An  informal  meeting  of  the  Commerce  Commission  was  held 
this  day  in  the  Commission's  rooms,  Times  Building,  at  2:15 
o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Messrs.  C.  C.  Sliavne,  chairman  pro  tern.;  Alexander 
R.  Smith  and  Ben  L.  Fairchild,  counsel;  also  Mr.  Wm.  N.  Dyk- 
man,  counsel  for  International  Elevating  Company. 

O11  motion  of  Commissioner  Smith,  the  proceedings  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  ordered  recorded. 

Mr.  Dykman:  My  request  on  behalf  of  the  International  Elevat¬ 
ing  Company  is  that  before  the  question  is  finally  decided,  the 
testimony  of  leading  grain  merchants  of  the  Produce  Exchange 
be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  this  Commission  to  de¬ 
termine  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  To  determine  what? 

Mr.  Dykman:  To  determine  how  far  the  Commission  will  de¬ 
sire  to  go  into  the  books  of  the  International  Elevating  Company. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  I  want  to  say  that  if  the  International  Elevat- 
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ing  Company  liad  taken  the  position  a  week  ago  to-day,  which 
was  the  day  Mr.  Burgess  was  subpoenaed,  and  the  day  on  which 
he  was  excused,  I  wmuld  not  have  coincided  with  Mr.  Dykrnan 
in  his  request,  which  was  granted  on  that  day  by  the  Commission. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  fact  that  if  it  be 
the  disposition  of  the  International  Elevating  Company,  as  has 
now  been  suggested,  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  subpoena  duces 
tecum  from  this  Commission  to  produce  their  books  and  papers, 
that  already  there  has  been  too  much  delay  in  proceeding,  and 
that  it  would  be  inadvisable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Commission  to  make  their  report  at  the  time  named 
in  the  statute,  to  further  delay  these  proceedings  so  far  as  they 
might  relate  to  the  International  Elevating  Company. 

Mr.  Dykrnan:  I  don't  want  to  be  put  into  a  false  position,  and 
as  counsel  I  don't  want  to  put  the  International  Elevating  Com¬ 
pany  in  a  false  position.  There  is  no  disposition  to  deny  any¬ 
thing  to  this  Commission  so  far.  That  is  not  the  position  of  the 
president  of  the  International  Elevating  Company;  that  is  not 
my  position.  We  do  not  think  you  want  to  invade  the  privacy 
of  the  affairs  of  this  company.  This  Commission  ought  to  weigh 
carefully  before  it  compels,  and  I  think  it  can  compel  the  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  affairs  of  this  company  to  an  extent  that  it  would 
afterwards  regret,  because  they  would  agree  that  no  good  could 
come,  but  possibly  a  great  harm,  and  you  gentlemen  do  not  want 
to  do  that.  All  they  ask  is  the  same  desire  they  have  had  to 

serve  the  port,  and  expedite  and  help  you  with  your  report. 

% 

They  think  and  I  think  it  an  unfair  request  to  make,  that  is  to 
take  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bingham  and  then  ask  them  to  open 
every  book  of  this  company  and  make  public  every  bit  of  this 
company's  business. 

Commissioner  Smith :  Do  vou  think  you  clearly  understand  now 

1/  * 

just  what  it  is  our  counsel  desires  from  you? 

Mr.  Dykrnan:  I  have  taken  it  from  his  lips  (producing  memo¬ 
randum.) 

Commissioner  Smith:  Then  there  is  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  he  wants? 
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Mr.  Dykman:  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  ask  for  more;  and,  if 
this  Commission  had  been  specially  charged  with  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Elevating  Company,  and  to  make  public 
its  every  act  and  deed  from  1891,  when  it  was  formed  to  the 
present  day,  it  could  not  ask  for  more.  That  is  an  unfair  attitude 
of  the  investigation. 

The  Chairman:  You  will  admit,  Mr.  Dykman,  that  every  court¬ 
esy  was  extended  to  the  company  by  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Dykman:  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman :  The  promise  was  made  that  the  books  would  be 
ready  at  the  office  and  you  would  assist  Mr.  Fairchild  in  expedit¬ 
ing  an  examination  of  the  books? 

Mr.  Dykman:  I  stated  that  I  would  endeavor  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Fairchild  upon  the  line  of  what  would  be  drawn  between  what 
was  public  and  private. 

The  Chairman:  Did  you  go  into  that? 

Mr.  Dykman:  Yes,  sir;  and  I  state  now  there  is  a  great  deal  he 
asks  which  we  consider  is  private  and  in  no  way  bears  on  the 
question  before  you.  For  instance,  you  have  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Bingham  before  you  that  the  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and 
Warehouse  Company  is  fair,  because  it  is  making  no  money,  he 
says.  Practically,  the  suggestion  is  that,  because  they  have  a 
large  investment  the  charge  is  fair.  The  charge  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Elevating  Company  is  unfair,  he  says. 

Q.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  International  Elevating  Com¬ 
pany? 

Mr.  Dykman:  To  the  extent  of  thirteen  shares.  These  ques¬ 
tions  here  relating  to  the  capital  stock,  etc.,  we  think  are  utterly 
foreign  to  this  subject. 

The  Chairman:  Wasn’t  it  understood  and  agreed  that  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess  would  he  ready  to  testify  on  last  Friday? 

Mr.  Dykman:  On  Friday,  yes,  sir.  If  you  are  ready  he  will  go 
on  this  afternoon  with  the  examination. 

Commissioner  Smith:  Examine  what? 

Mr.  Dykman:  Examine  Mr.  Burgess. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  Of  course,  when  Commissioner  Shayne,  the 

72 
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chairman  here,  suggests  about  Mr.  Burgess  being  ready  to  go  on 
and  testify,  he  refers  to  Mr.  Burgess,  who  as  a  witness,  was  not 
only  served  with  a  subpoena  but  with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum. 

Mr.  Dykman:  We  can  put  all  our  books  in  Jersey  and  you 
would  not  get  one  of  them.  We  have  brought  them  here — you 
know  we  are  organized  under  the  New  Jersey  laws — we  have 
brought  the  stock  book  and  stock  ledger  over,  showing  that  the 
interest  in  the  Produce  Exchange  is  very  small.  Mr.  Bingham 
said  the  Produce  Exchange  interests  controlled  the  stock,  which 
is  not  true. 

The  Chairman:  What  the  Commission  understood  was  that  Mr. 
Fairchild  would  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  certain  parts  of 
the  books  or  certain  papers  he  desired  pertinent  to  the  iuquiry, 
and  that  he  would  be  ready  to  examine  Mr.  Burgess  in  three, 
four  or  five  days.  That  was  agreed  upon.  Mr.  Fairchild  went 
into  the  office  and  instead  of  getting  the  books  and  going  to  work, 
the  first  day  he  could  not  get  them,  the  second  day  he  could  not 
get  them.  We  understood  he  was  going  there  for  that  purpose, 
and  not  having  given  him  the  opportunity  we  thought  it  ought  to 
be  accorded  him,  we  thought  we  ought  to  go  on  with  the  inquiry 
with  the  powers  conferred  upon  us  by  the  statute.  We  have  no 
desire  to  interfere  with  anyone,  except  to  reach  the  inquiry  for 
which  we  were  appointed:  what  interferes  with  the  commerce 
and  what  would  benefit  the  commerce,  and  make  such  report  to 
the  Legislature  as  we  think  best  for  the  commerce. 

Mr.  Dykman:  When  Mr.  Burgess,  the  President  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Elevating  Company,  Mr.  Fairchild  and  myself  were  present 
we  substantially  agreed.  We  asked  what  he  wanted  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  Mr.  Burgess  said:  “  I  would  just  as  soon 
he  have  everything.”  You  can  go  through  everything  now  if  you 
do  not  make  a  record  of  the  private  business.  We  will  show  you 
everything  that  is  private  as  well  as  public.  We  agreed  with  Mr. 
Fairchild  substantially  that  he  see  everything  he  wants  to  see. 
But  I  said  to  Mr.  Burgess  you  are  taking  upon  yourself  a  great 
responsibility.  This  may  result  in  legislation  against  you  and 
your  people  will  find  complaint.  I  said,  I  would  share  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  opening  the  books  with  some  one  else.  Mr.  Fair- 
child  thought  that  was  fair.  Then  he  went  before  the  committee 
and  they  said  go  before  the  Commission - 

The  Chairman:  What  did  they  decide? 

Mr.  Dykman:  They  said  you  go  before  the  commissioners,  who 
are  merchants,  and  they  will  feel  just  as  we  feel.  Ask  them  not 
Jo  come  to  a  decision  to  intrude  upon  our  privacy,  until  they 
know  all  and  hear  the  testimony  of  merchants  not  interested  in 
the  International  Elevating  Company. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  made  quite  an  inquiry  already. 

Mr.  Dykman:  What  we  would  like  to  present,  you  have  not 
touched. 

By  Commissioner  Smith:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fairchild:  Do 
you  feel  that  Mr.  Dykman  thoroughly  understands  what  it  is  you 
wish  from  him? 

Mr.  Fairchild:  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  Smith:  I  would  like  to  ask  further,  if  it  is  your 
view  that  it  is  at  all  likely  that  as  counsel  representing  the  New 
York  Commerce  Commission  and  Mr.  Dykman  as  counsel  repre¬ 
senting  the  International  Elevating  Company,  are  likely  to  come 
to  an  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  that  which  it  is  desirable 
to  place  upon  the  records  of  this  Commisson? 

Mr.  Fairchild:  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  me  to 
answer.  A  week  ago  to-day  I  would  have  answered  it  just  as  I 
did  answer  it  in  response  to  Mr.  Dykman’s  request  for  an  ad¬ 
journment,  and  that  is:  that  we  would  be  able  to  agree  upon  what 
testimony,  as  shown  by  the  books,  should  be  properly  and  neces¬ 
sarily  upon  the  records,  but  after  that  adjournment  and  on  Mon¬ 
day  following,  when  I  called  at  the  hour  appointed,  expecting  to 
commence  that  personal  investigation  with  a  view  to  saving  the 
labor  of  both  parties,  I  was  not  enabled  to  commence  work  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  arrangements  specified  at  the  time  of  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  Commission  on  Friday  by  reason  of  the  suggestions 
that  were  made  by  Mr.  Dykman  to  Mr.  Burgess,  to  which  Mr. 
Dykman  has  in  part  referred.  On  last  Monday  I  was  with  Mr. 
Dykman  and  Mr.  Burgess  until  1:30  o’clock,  without  our  having 
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reached  any  definite  point.  On  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  I  was 
with  them  all  day,  from  morning  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  with¬ 
out  having  reached  any  point  nearer  than  we  had  reached  the  day 
before.  On  Monday  the  suggestion  of  delay  was  the  objections 
of  other  directors  and  the  consequent  expressed  desirability  of 
having  a  conference  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  On  Tuesday  that  conference  was  held  and  a  further  post-^ 
ponement  resulted,  partly  through  the  suggeston  that  they 
would  now  want  to  consult  with  all  the  directors,  and  partly  on 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Nash  that  the  matter  was  entirely  new  to 
him,  he  not  having  until  that  meeting  known  anything  of  the 
matter  except  such  as  he  had  read  in  the  newspapers.  The  result 
of  these  delays  has  made  it  impossible  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the 
Commission  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  president  of 
the  Elevating  Company.  On  Tuesday  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
meet  at  eleven  o’clock  to-day,  in  response  do  Mr.  Nash’s  request 
for  a  couple  of  days  to  consider  the  matter,  and  with  the  under¬ 
standing  distinctly  that  that  would  be  the  final  postponement. 
On  this  morning  when  I  arrived  at  the  office  I  was  met  with  the 
further  suggestion  that  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Dykman  here  at 
this  meeting,  in  the  shape  of  a  request  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Dykman:  Just  let  me  add  one  word  so  the  position  of  the 
company  can  be  made  clear.  There  has  been  no  decision  of  the 
corporate  authority  to  withhold  anything  from  the  committee. 
There  is  only  this:  That  a  majority  of  the  directory  assembled  at 
this  last  meeting  expressed  the  belief  that  if  this  Commission 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  situation  by  statement  and  by 
evidence  of  merchants,  the  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  this  com¬ 
pany  would  be  restricted  beyond  what  appeared  to  be  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  counsel.  What  I  particularly  dislike  is  the  first  two 
questions  in  this  paper  (indicating  a  memoranda  in  hand).  The 
stock  list  we  will  bring  over  from  Jersey;  we  have  it  now  here 
for  that  purpose.  We  make  rebates  for  part  of  the  price  charged, 
and  that  is  pertinent  and  entirely  proper,  and  we  will  furnish 
that.  We  will  show  the  books  and  check  books  of  the  company. 
If  you  want  to  know  the  new  boats,  though  we  don’t  think  it 
important  to  the  subject - 
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Commissioner  Smith — You  have  come  before  this  Commission, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  have  created  the  impression  upon 
my  mind  that  there  was  no  objection  to  accommodating  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  any  information  that  it  desired.  This  Commission, 
of  course,  relies  upon  its  counsel  to  place  upon  the  record  and 
before  the  members  of  the  Commission  such  matters  as  are  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  inquiry.  The  fact  that  subsequent  to  that  adjourn¬ 
ment  you  and  Mr.  Fairchild  have  found  it  impossible  to  agree; 
that  is,  you  have  found  it  impossible  to  conform  to  the  request 
of  Mr.  Fairchild  in  the  matter  of  information,  makes  it  compul¬ 
sory,  it  seems  to  me,  to  bring  publicly  all  the  information  that 
the  Commission  thinks  is  desirable  to  place  upon  the  records  in 
order  that  the  Commission  itself  might  sift  out  and  place  upon 
the  record  formally  those  things  which  they  think  may  be  ger¬ 
mane  to  this  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  interests  will 
be  better  protected,  and  I  don’t  think  it  is  the  disposition  of  any 
member  of  this  Commission  to  invade  the  private  affairs  of  your 
company  to  your  injury.  It  seems  that  the  work  will  be  greatly 
expedited  if  you  will  accept  Mr.  Fairchild’s  judgment,  which  is 
based  only  on  the  desire  to  serve  the  public,  to  give  him  access  to 
such  part  of  your  records  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  Dykman:  You  are  not  going  to  take  the  testimony  of  other 
merchants;  practically,  the  Commission  refuses  the  request  of  the 
company.  I  thought  you  would  first  convene  and  consider  that. 

Commissioner  Shayne:  The  chairman  of  the  Commission  is 
not  present.  Mr.  Kelly  concurs  in  the  action  of  the  Commission, 
that  is  to  say  as  to  the  conclusion  we  arrived  at  when  he  was 
at  the  meeting,  and  he  telephoned  to-day  that  he  would  stand  on 
that  original  conclusion. 

Commissioner  Smith:  lie  told  me  he  did  not  wish  to  recede 
one  iota. 

Commissioner  Shayne:  In  deference  to  the  chairman  I  think 
we  ought  to  telegraph  and  get  his  views  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  his  views  as  to  the 
necessity  of  diligently  continuing  the  inquiry  on  the  lines  of  that 
adjournment  a  week  ago.  Now,  Mr.  Dykman  wants  to  know 
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whether  that  request  is  going  to  be  granted  or  not.  After  all, 
that  request  involves  the  matter  peculiarly  within  the  province 
of  suggestions  from  the  counsel,  and  I  will,  therefore,  now  make 
the  suggestion  that  I  have  already  made  to  Mr.  Dykman.  I  have 
suggested  to  him  that  if  he  at  any  time  desired  to  cross-examine 
any  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commission,  or  if  at  any  time 
he  desired  any  witnesses  to  be  produced  before  the  Commission 
that  he  might  cross-examine  them,  that  I  had  no  doubt  in  the 
wrorld  that  the  Commission  would  be  fully  disposed  to  grant  him 
every  such  opportunity.  But,  his  request  goes  further  than  that, 
it  goes  to  the  extent  of  suggesting  how  the  Commission  shall 
shape  the  order  of  their  procedure.  That  means  that  the  coun¬ 
sel  in  getting  up  this  record,  upon  which  the  Commission  makes 
its  report,  he  shall  shape  the  record  as  wTell  as  examine  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  not  according  to  w7hat  his  judgment  dictates,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  desires  of  the  International  Elevating  Company  or 
these  grain  merchants.  He  suggests  more  than  that,  he  suggests 
that  that  be  done  writh  the  view,  not  of  having  the  wise  judgment 
of  the  grain  merchants  in  the  business  on  the  record  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  make  its  report,  but  that  the  opinions  of  these 
grain  merchants  shall  be  substituted  for  the  investigation  which 
the  act  requires  them  to  make,  and  which  they  should  make  as 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  port  charges  enforced  by  this  International 
Elevating  Company.  He  now  wants  to  know  whether  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  comply  with  his  suggestion  in  order  to  decide 
whether  they  will  or  they  will  not  admit  the  counsel  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  books  of  the  company.  He  wants  to  know  the 
action  of  this  Commission  so  that  he  can  ascertain  from  his  di¬ 
rectors  what  he  is  to  do.  Now,  there  are  two  commissioners  of 
the  five  present,  and  as  we  must  decide  as  to  whether  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  go  to  Montreal  and  Buffalo  according  to  arrange¬ 
ments,  whether  you  will  go  there  now  or  continue  here,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  have  that  decision  from  Mr.  Dykman  at  once  and  to¬ 
day,  in  order  to  know  what  decision  to  make  as  to  our  movements 
to-morrow. 

Commissioner  Smith:  And  to  that  end  I  move  that  if  it  be 
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the  conclusion  of  counsel  to  the  Grain  Elevating  Company  and 
our  counsel  that  they  can  not  agree  as  to  what  it  is  desirable  to 
bring  before  this  Commission  that  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  be 
issued  to-day  for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Burgess  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Commission  on  Monday  next  at  1:30  o’clock  p.  m .,  in  the 
Produce  Exchange  building.  Seconded  and  carried. 

After  some  further  informal  discussion,  the  meeting  was,  on 
motion,  adjourned,  without  date. 

A  hearing  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was  this 
day,  July  26,  1899,  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  building  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Present:  Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  chairman,  Hon.  C.  C. 
Shayne,  Hon.  Alexander  R.  Smith,  secretary;  also  Hon.  Ben  L. 
Fairchild,  counsel. 

The  chairman,  in  calling  the  Commission  to  order,  at  11  o’clock 
a.  m.,  stated  as  follows:  The  Commerce  Commission  of  New 
York  will  open  its  meetings  here  in  Buffalo,  to  investigate  the 
terminal  facilities  and  the  elevator  facilities  at  this  port.  Mr. 
George  H.  Raymond,  of  Buffalo,  who  has  prepared  a  paper  to  be 
read  before  this  Commission,  will  now  be  heard. 

GEORGE  H.  RAYMOND. 

Mr.  GEORGE  H.  RAYMOND  stated  as  follows: 

In  preparing  this  statement,  of  course,  I  have  not  gone  on  the 
theory  that  I  was  able  to  solve  this  problem,  but  I  simply  wish 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  might  be  termed  an  “  outsider,”  as 
far  as  New  York  city  is  concerned,  and  the  way  that  the  trouble 
in  New  York  looks  to  Buffalo  people.  Of  course,  we  are  selfish 
up  here,  and  it  is  always  expected  that  some  other  port  or  some 
other  person  is  the  one  at  fault.  I  simply  desire  to  give  you  a 
few  thoughts  on  the  proposition,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  and  with  no 
idea  that  I  know  anything  about  it.  Those  business  principles 
which  make  a  successful  business  career  for  private  business  en¬ 
terprises  are  exactly  the  same  principles,  which,  applied  to  the 
business  of  a  state,  would  make  the  state  a  successful  one.  There 
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is  no  royal  road  to  state  or  municipal  supremacy  any  more  than 
for  private  business  supremacy. 

Without  wearying  you  with  the  percentages,  it  will  be  safe  to 
say  that  up  to  about  the  year  1873  the  port  of  New  York  was  at 
least  holding  her  own,  as  compared  with  all  Atlantic  or  gulf 
ports,  on  all  classes  of  exports.  Since  that  time  she  has  been 
taking  a  graceful  downward  shoot.  A  business  man  with  such 
a  record  would  at  once  investigate  to  see  what  he  had  lost  in 
ability  to  carry  on  his  business  cheaply,  and  wherein  his  com¬ 
petitors  had  secured  new  means  of  cheapening  their  business  ex¬ 
penses. 

It  requires  but  a  glance  to  observe  that  the  decline  of  New 
York  city’s  commerce  is  almost  exactly  coincident  with  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  traffic  over  the  Erie  canal.  What  has  been  the  cause 
of  this  failure  of  the  Erie  canal  to  hold  New  York  city  up?  If 
the  most  modest  business  man  in  the  State  to-day  should  under¬ 
take  to  do  business  with  the  tools  and  appliances  of  forty  years 
ago,  his  finish  would  be  speedily  apparent. 

New  York  city  has  been  seeking  to  have  Erie  canal  hold  her  up, 
with  a  plant  that  is  forty  years  old,  and  wonders  why  it  cannot 
be  done.  The  finish  of  New  York  city  has  also  been  apparent  for 
some  time  to  any  careful  observer.  The  canal  is  simply  and 
plainly  outclassed,  and  unless  relief  comes,  five  years  from  to-day 
will  see  it  practically  in  disuse. 

The  railroads  of  New  York  not  only  cannot,  but  have  no  real 
desire  to  save  the  traffic  of  New  York  city.  The  railroads  of 
New  York  State  are  a  very  much  over-rated  class  of  roads.  They 
were  able  to  hold  the  traffic  to  New  York  by  rail  when  there  were 
no  good  roads  running  to  the  other  outports.  But  the  minute 
that  business  men  began  to  take  hold  of  the  railroad  systems, 
seeking  other  outports,  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  New  York 
roads  could  not  hold  their  share  in  a  fair  fight  for  traffic. 

This  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  roads  are  so  terribly  bonded, 
-  and  stocked,  and  are  so  nearly  strangled  by  various  octopi  that 
they  cannot  with  low  rates  compete  with  cheaper  built  and  better 
operated  roads.  There  was  a  time,  twenty-five  years  ago,  that 
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railroads  had  some  civic  pride  and  interest  for  cities  along  their 
line,  but  those  days  are  past.  It  is  results  that  must  be  secured, 
or  trouble  comes  to  some  one  in  the  high  places  very  speedily. 

There  is  to-day  no  real  competition,  or  attempt  at  competition, 
between  the  roads  seeking  the  export  traffic.  They  are  stocked 
and  bonded,  and  must  make  a  certain  showing  for  the  various 
systems.  This  is  what  their  bankers  say,  and  this  is  brought 
about  without  regard  to  any  other  matter.  If  the  bankers  con¬ 
trolling  the  railroads  of  this  country  should  decide  that  certain 
lines  of  traffic  should  go  by  New  York,  and  other  lines  by  other 
outports,  and  that  the  export  business  of  any  city  should  be  wiped 
out,  it  would  be  done,  provided  at  the  same  time  the  results  for 
the  railroad  interests  would  be  best  subserved  that  way. 

If  the  railroads  will  not  hold  the  commerce  to  New  York  what 
is  the  relief?  The  relief  is  in  sight,  and  it  is  the  same  poor  old 
Erie  canal.  All  that  it  wants  is  an  1899  model,  and  it  will  again 
put  New  York  in  such  a  position  commercially  as  will  once  and 
for  all  time  settle  the  matter,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  addi¬ 
tional  committees  to  discover  what  is  the  matter  with  New  York’s 
commerce.  If  the  relative  positions  of  the  canals  and  railroads 
which  existed  in  1860  was  restored  there  would  not  be  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt  about  the  ability  of  the  canal  to  draw  to  New  York 
her  full  share  of  all  the  traffic  seeking  the  seaboard.  This  re¬ 
quires  no  argument.  The  next  proposition  is,  will  the  expense 
be  warranted?  Yes,  it  is  warranted,  and  warranted  if  it  cost 
twice  what  it  will  cost  to  put  the  canal  in  shape,  and  make  it  the 
greatest  artificial  waterway  in  the  world. 

The  nine  million  improvement  was  exactly  the  right  thing,  done 
at  exactly  the  wrong  time.  What  should  have  been  done,  and 
what  must  be  done  first  of  all  is  to  enlarge  the  locks  of  the  Erie 
canal  to  accommodate  boats  having  a  length  of  125  feet  and  a 
beam  of  twenty-five  feet.  Such  boats  will  at  once  practically 
double  their  carrying  capacity  over  the  boat  of  to  day,  and  with 
the  deepening  then  carried  out  will  make  it  possible  to  have 
boats  with  a>  capacity  of  25,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  against  8,000 
bushels  to-day. 
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In  order  that  definite  data  as  to  the  cost  of  such  an  improve¬ 
ment  might  be  had,  Congressman  Mahany,  at  my  request,  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  at  Washington,  under  which  estimates  were  made 
by  the  War  Department  as  to  the  possible  cost  of  locks  so 
widened. 

Major  Symons,  United  States  Engineer,  had  each  lock  on  the 
canal  visited  and  careful  estimates  made.  I  quote  from  his  re¬ 
port.  “  The  total  cost  of  widening  the  tier  of  lengthened  locks 
on  the  Erie  canal,  all  the  way  through  (supposing  them  all  to 
have  been  lengthened)  together  with  the  necessary  single  chamber 
steel  lifts  at  Cohoes,  Little  Falls,  Newark  and  Lockport,  for 
boats  of  eight  feet  draught,  the  locks  and  lifts  to  be  250  feet 
by  25  feet,  would  be  $3,840,000.” 

To  be  very  safe,  and  to  allow  for  the  added  cost  of  steel,  &c., 
let  us  say  $6,000,000  will  give  us  certainly  this  lock  widened 
canal. 

Such  boats  in  such  a  canal  can  move  wheat  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York  at  one  cent  a  bushel.  Such  a  rate  will  draw  such  a 
traffic  to  New  York  in  grain  as  it  has  never  had,  as  there  is  no 
road  running  from  the  wrest  to  the  sea  that  can  begin  to  compete 
with  such  a  rate. 

]£or  seven  months  in  the  year  New  York  need  never  know  that 
there  is  any  other  outport,  so  far  as  competition  is  concerned,  if 
she  puts  the  canal  in  shape  and  cleans  up  some  of  the  abuses  now 
existing  in  New  York. 

From  testimony  give  before  your  Committee  last  week  in  New 
York,  relative  to  loading  vessels  at  elevators  in  New  York,  there 
seems  to  be  either  dense  ignorance,  or  a  fine  attempt  to  cover 
up  the  real  trouble.  Two  reasons,  in  fact  three  reasons,  are  in 
the  way  of  direct  loading  of  vessels  at  the  New  York  harbor 
elevators. 

When  the  Sixtieth  street  elevator  was  erected  there  was  a  great 
display  made  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  Central  as  to  direct 
loading  into  vessels,  and  the  first  season  many  millions  of 
bushels  were  so  loaded,  and  New  York  was  enjoying  a  boom  in 
the  grain  traffic.  But  the  roads  running  to  Boston,  wTho  saw 
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their  business  running  away,  as  well  as  the  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  roads,  quietly  notified  the  New  York  roads  that  direct 
loading  of  vessels,  which  resulted  in  saving  the  elevation  at 
New  York,  was  equivalent  to  a  lower  rate  of  freight  to  that 
amount,  and  that  unless  the  practice  was  discontinued  rates 
would  be  lowered  accordingly  to  traffic  to  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  place  in  the  family,  and  for  other 
more  cogent  reasons,  the  practice  was  discontinued,  and  will 
never  be  again  taken  up,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  There 
exists  in  New  York,  as  you  well  know,  a  floating  elevator  pool 
which  exacts  tribute  out  of  every  bushel  of  export  grain  that 
goes  through  New  York.  Direct  loading  at  elevators  would  make 
this  business  not  so  pleasant  as  at  present.  Hence  it  is  not  done. 
There  is  a  further  lighterage  charge  of  three  cents  on  all  traffic 
into  or  out  of  New  York  by  rail.  Direct  loading  at  elevators 
cut  this  out.  Hence  it  was  thought  a  good  plan  to  lighter,  as 
the  lighterage  money  goes  into  the  proper  pockets. 

All  that  is  needed,  therefore,  is  to  put  the  canal  in  shape,  and 
competition  will  speedily  take  care  of  the  floating  elevator  pool. 
A  further  reason  why  the  canal  should  be  put  in  shape  is  if  it 
were  done  and  the  stolen  piers  again  brought  back  for  canal 
use,  there  would  speedily  flow  over  the  canal  such  added  trade 
in  package  freight  and  flour,  as  would  equal  the  grain  traffic 
in  its  palmiest  days. 

This  will  come  simply  by  providing  at  Buffalo  and  New  York 
terminals  for  this  traffic.  At  present  out  of  11,000,000  barrels 
of  flour  received  in  a  single  season,  by  the  lakes,  at  the  port  of 
Buffalo,  not  a  barrel  moved  over  the  canals,  because  when  it 

i 

would  arrive  in  New  York  there  was  absolutely  not  a  spot  to  put 
it.  Such  startling  conditions  are  growths,  and  due  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  neglect  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  commerce  of  the 
fctate  by  the  citizens  of  the  State  themselves. 

Tne  same  condition  of  affairs  applies  to  the  provision  traffic, 
and  all  other  classes  of  package  freight  traffic. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  an  era  of  railroad  consolidation,  either 
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more  or  less  perfect,  and  it  is  not  a  wild  thing  to  say  that  ten 
years  from  to-day,  and  more  likely  five  years  from  to-day,  will  see 
every  road  running  out  of  every  lake  port  to  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  under  the  control  of  one  man  or  set  of  men. 

Of  course  this  means  the  entire  wiping  out  of  any  attempt  to 
do  anything  for  New  York  that  is  not  best  from  the  railroad 
standpoint.  As  is  well  known,  many  things  are  good  from  that 
view  point  that  are  very  bad  from  a  business  point  of  view.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  simply  suicidal,  for  any  action  to  be  taken 
that  did  not  absolutely  go  on  the  theory  that  a  water  route 
through  this  State,  able  to  compete  with  every  route  to  the  sea¬ 
board,  is  the  only  safety  for  New  York  city’s  commerce,  and  this 
must  not  be  delayed. 

In  seeking  to  ascertain  why  New  York  has  lost  so  much  traffic, 
it  might  be  proper  to  consider  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of 
new  traffic  for  New  York  city  and  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
this  connection  it  will  be  sought  to  show  that  if  the  Erie  canal 
was  improved  on  the  lines  herein  noted,  and  if,  after  expending 
the  sum  necessary  to  bring  this  about,  that  practically  not  a 
bushel  of  grain  was  then  moved  over  the  canals,  that  this  im¬ 
provement  would  bring  to  this  State  such  a  growth  in  the  iron 
and  steel  business  as  would  give  to  the  canals  a  greater  traffic 
than  it  ever  enjoyed  in  the  grain  trade. 

While  it  may  be  thought  a  wild  statement  to  make,  yet  it  seems 
easy  to  show  that  a  lock-widened  and  deepened  Erie  canal,  mak¬ 
ing  possible  a  thirty-five  to  fifty  cent  rate  on  steel  and  iron  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York,  will  within  ten  years  make  Buffalo  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  iron  and  steel  making  city 
in  the  country,  and  will  dot  the  shores  of  Staten  Island  and 
New  York  bay  with  the  largest  and  cheapest  ship  building  plants 
on  this  continent. 

Such  a  development  will  bring  to  our  farmers  a  better  home 
market  for  those  products  not  competitive  with  the  West  than 
they  have  ever  had,  and  will  build  up  within  this  State  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  every  article  made  from  iron  and  steel. 

Let  us  look  at  the  present  course  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade. 
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Millions  of  tons  of  northern  ores  are  brought  annually  to  Lake 
Erie  ports.  They  are  for  Pittsburg,  unloaded  at  Conneaut  on 
to  a  railroad  built  by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  save  the  carrying  profit 
before  charged  him  by  the  other  roads.  The  rate  from  Conneaut 
to  Pittsburg  is  ninety-six  cents  per  ton.  At  Pittsburg  it  is 
smelted  and  made  into  pigs,  or  structural  steel  and  iron.  It  is 
then  carried  over  the  mountains  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
at  a  cost  of  $2.90  per  ton  on  steel  and  steel  products.  July  first 
saw  a  further  advance  in  freights,  which  is  not  herein  included, 
and  that  amount  is  practically  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  all 
freights  out  of  Pittsburg.  Roughly  stated,  it  takes  about  two 
tons  of  ore  for  a  ton  of  steel.  We  then  have  two  tons  of  ore  from 
Conneaut  to  Pittsburg,  $1.92;  one  ton  of  steel  from  Pittsburg  to 
New  York,  $2.90.  Total  cost  of  one  ton  of  steel  from  Conneaut 
to  New  York,  $4.82.  Let  us  now  consider  the  same  proposition 
via  Buffalo.  The  ore  rate  to  Buffalo  is  the  same  as  to  Conneaut. 
At  Buffalo  the  ore  would  be  dumped  into  the  smelters,  and  the 
structural  steel  rolled.  This  steel  could  then  be  freighted  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  in  a  lock-widened  and  deepened  canal  for 
not  over  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

There  must  this,  however,  be  considered,  puffalo  is  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  $1  per  ton  on  coke,  as  compared  with  Pittsburg. 

It  requires  about  three-quarters  of  a  ton  of  coke  for  a  ton  of 
steel,  so  that  75  cents  per  ton  is  added  to  the  cost  at  Buffalo. 
In  addition,  coal  costs  a  trifle  more  for  steam  power  purposes  at 
Buffalo,  but  25  cents  per  ton  of  steel  will  cover  that.  To  be 
safe,  consider  that  the  total  cost  of  carriage  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York,  including  the  coke  differential,  $1.72,  as  against  $4.82  via 
Conneaut  to  Pittsburg,  and  from  there  to  New  York.  This  leaves 
$3.10  per  ton  in  favor  of  Buffalo  steel.  To  be  very  safe,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  Pittsburg  roads  would  reduce  their  rates  about 
40  per  cent.,  or  $1.10,  we  would  still  have  an  advantage  of  $2 
per  ton  in  favor  of  Buffalo.  The  output  of  the  Carnegie  interests 
in  iron  and  steel  is  2,500,000  tons.  Ten  cents  per  ton  saved  is 
$25,000.  If  two  dollars  were  saved,  it  would  be  five  per  cent, 
on  $100,000,000. 
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With  such  possibilities  is  there  any  question  that  Buffalo  would 
make  the  steel  for  the  navies  of  the  world,  and  that  New  York 
bay  would  build  them?  Already  is  there  seen  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  in  this  direction  in  the  formation  at  this 
city  of  a  corporation  with  $20,000,000  capital  to  erect  at  Stony 
Point  an  immense  steel  plant. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the  commerce  of  New 
York  city  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  and  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  necessary  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  causes  therefor,  would  it  not  be  a  wise  plan  to  appoint, 
through  legislative  action  a  permanent  committee  on  State  Com- 
merce. 

Clothe  this  committee  with  powrer  and  give  them  sufficient 
salary  and  money  as  will  enable  them  to  collate  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  commercial  matters  throughout  the  country,  and  Canada; 
study  them  in  their  bearing  on  the  commerce  of  this  State;  keep 
thoroughly  posted  on  railroad  matters  of  every  kind;  w’atch  every 
tendency  in  its  inception  that  will  militate  against  this  State, 
and  advise  the  Legislature  what  is  necessary  to  counteract  this 
influence. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  clothe  this  Committee  with  sufficient 
power  to  give  it  the  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  working 
of  our  canal  systems.  Establish  in  all  appointments  for  canal 
service  a  complete  civil  service  examination  in  those  matters, 
based  on  the  duties  to  be  performed.  Let  this  committee  vir¬ 
tually  exercise  such  control  and  interest  over  the  whole  canal 
question  as  will  remove  it  entirely  from  the  field  of  politics  and 
place  it  in  the  position  of  being  something  that  is  to  be  fostered 
and  made  to  serve  the  State,  without  regard  to  any  political  party 
or  interests. 

Major  Symons  of  this  city  has  made  the  wise  suggestion  that 
the  State  Engineer  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  be  one 
and  the  same  person.  This  is,  of  course,  right.  Let  us  nowT  fol¬ 
low  this  up  with  a  plan  which  will  place  the  greatest  business 
proposition  of  this  State,  viz:  the  canal  proposition,  on  a  strictly 
business  basis,  and  five  years  will  see  the  greatest  imaginable  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  State. 
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To  a  very  great  extent  your  findings  must  necessarily  affect 
future  legislation  on  the  canal  problem.  To  an  equal  extent  the 
future  of  this  great  State  is  also  in  your  hands.  The  situation  is 
grave,  your  responsibility  is  great,  but  the  course  to  pursue  to 
again  bring  back  old  time  prosperity,  and  to  double  it  in  the 
future,  is  very  plain,  and  the  people  of  Buffalo  have  confidence 
in  your  ability  to  solve  the  problem. 

By  the  Chairman:  1 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  terminal  facilities  of  this  port? 
A.  Somewhat;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  under  the  charge  of  the  city  or  the  State?  A.  At 
Buffalo  a  portion  of  our  harbor  facilities  are  under  the  control 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  a  portion  are  under  the  control  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  Erie  basin  and  a  section  of  the  harbor 
is  under  the  control  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  fact,  under 
the  law,  is  a  part  of  the  Erie  canal  system.  All  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  harbor  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  under  the  direct 
control  of  Buffalo.  ^  \ 

Q.  In  your  statement  you  advised  that  the  terminal  facilities 
be  enlarged.  What  terminal  facilities  have  you  reference  to? 
A.  I  did  not  use  the  word  enlarged ;  I  said  provided — that  is  to  say, 
we  have  no  facilities  for  canal  traffic  in  the  way  of  package 
freight.  We  have  our  grain  elevators  here  for  the  grain  traffic, 
but  nothing  for  package  freight  traffic. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  Buffalo  end?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  New  York  end  also?  A.  I  think  that  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  place  in  the  city  of  New  York  where  a  man  can  unload 
a  barrel  of  flour,  or  any  other  class  of  package  freight,  except  the 
property  that  is  practically  under  the  control  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  Are  you  a  shipper  of  grain?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  from  your  own  experience?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  the  iron  and  steel  traffic?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  would  you  have  the  terminal  for  that?  A.  Well,  we 
are  rapidly  providing  those  in  the  system  of  this  Stony  Point 
steel  plant,  which  is  enormously  capitalized,  and  for  which  there 
has  already  been  purchased  several  thousand  acres  of  land  at  the 
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south  end  of  the  new  government  breakwater.  Of  course,  these 
terminals  are  provided  by  a  corporation  which  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steed,  so  that  these  terminals  are  not 
what  would  be  called  terminals  which  would  require  the  attention 
of  the  State  or  the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  iron  and  steel  traffic  by  the 
Erie  canal?  A.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been 
a  steady  growth  on  the  Erie  canal  in  the  traffic  in  pig  iron  from 
Tonawanda  and  other  blast  furnaces  here  on  Buffalo  creek.  The 
Tonawanda  people  are  shipping,  I  understand,  about  one  boat 
load  a  day  from  Tonawanda.  That  would  be  about  200  or  250 
tons.  That  traffic  has  grown  up  within  the  past  few  years. 

Q.  Where  is  it  principally  shipped  to?  A.  The  traffic  that 
goes  over  the  canal  is  largely  shipped  to  tidewater  points.  We 
have  at  Buffalo  no  iron  or  steel  industry  that  produces  the  finished 
article  like  structural  steel,  boiler  plates,  ship  sides,  or  anything 
like  that.  We  have  simply  got  pig  iron  furnaces.  The  Stony 
Point  plant  will  make  steel. 

Q.  The  same  as  Mr.  Carnegie?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  their 
plans  include  a  plant  on  the  same  general  lines  as  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
except  very  much  smaller. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  the  enlargement  and  deepening  of  the 
Erie  canal  for  that  traffic?  A.  I  believe  that  the  Erie  canal 
should  be  enlarged  and  deepened  solely  for  that,  if  there  was  no 
other  reason,  for  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  State  of 
New  York  from  the  traffic  in  iron  and  steel.  It  occurs  to  me  in 
this  way:  If  within  our  borders  we  can  produce  iron  and  steel 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  at  any  other  place,  we  will  not 
only  bring  into  the  State  new  industries,  but  that  every  city  along 
the  canal,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Troy,  Albany,  and  all  other 
places,  will  be  able  to  increase  their  ability  to  compete  with  other 
places  by  being  able  to  purchase  at  Buffalo,  and  have  cheap  canal 
transportation  of  all  articles  that  they  may  wish  to  use. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  railroads  centering  in  New  York?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q..  Would  the  facilities  furnished  by  the  railroads  centering  in 
New  York  be  equal  to  the  facilities  furnished  by  the  railroads 
centering  at  other  cities?  A.  I  don’t  catch  your  question. 

Q.  I  infer  from  your  paper  that  the  facilities  furnished  by  the 
railroads  centered  in  New  York  were  not  equal  to  those  furnished 
by  railroads  centering  in  other  cities,  and  because  of  that  fact  a 
portion  of  the  commerce  was  diverted  to  other  cities?  A.  I  did 
not  wish  to  say  that  their  facilities  were  not  equal  except  in  the 
matter  of  cost.  They  can  take  care  of  all  the  grain  traffic  of  New 
York  that  they  can  get  there.  But  the  idea  that  I  wished  to  con¬ 
vey  was  that  they  did  not  handle  the  grain  traffic,  or  any  other 
traffic,  based  on  their  ability  to  do  it  at  reasonable  prices.  Their 
price  was  based  on  what  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  from  a  rail¬ 
road  standpoint  to  make  it  result  to  the  interest  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  a  certain  corporation. 

Q.  Rather  than  in  the  interest  of  commerce?  A.  The  interests 
of  commerce  are  not  considered.  It  is  a  railroad  proposition. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  mean  their  pooled  interests?  A.  They  have  a  pool, 
either  closed  or  open.  The  tendency  is  to  make  the  result  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  commercial  interests  of  any  port. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  claim  that  New  York  has  to-day  the 
facilities  to  load  from  a  car  right  into  a  ship,  if  they  would  use 
those  facilities.  A.  There  is  not  the  slightest  question  about  it. 
You  could  put  a  ship  under  the  loading  spouts  of  the  New  York 
Central  elevator  this  afternoon.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ques¬ 
tion  about  that.  You  could  also  do  it  at  the  Erie  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  the  West  Shore  elevators  on  the  other  side.  Every  ele¬ 
vator  that  is  now  erected  in  the  city  of  New  York  can  load 
directly  into  the  ocean  vessels,  if  they  care  to. 

Q.  But  the  railroad  companies  discourage  all  such  attempts? 
A.  They  discourage  it,  because  it  would  simply  open  the  door  to 
a  decrease  in  rates  at  the  other  ports,  to  equalize  the  saving  in 
the  expense  of  unloading  in  the  port  of  New  York.  The  Lighter¬ 
age  Company  and  the  Floating  Elevator  Company  are  both  there, 

and  they  must  earn  some  money. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  the  terminal  facilities  now  at  New 
York  and  at  Buffalo.  Have  you  ever  thought  the  matter  out. 
Could  you  describe  a  plan  of  terminal  facilities  that  the  iState 
could  inaugurate  and  erect  that  would  accommodate  such  traffic 
as  you  think  is  now  inadequately  supplied  with  facilities?  A. 
I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  the  State  furnishing  any  terminals. 
I  have  been  in  favor  of  the  State  making  it  possible  for  other 
people  to  furnish  terminals.  Now,  the  piers  which  are  kept  on 
the  East  River,  Piers  2  to  8,  should  never  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  now  used.  They  were  set  aside  by  a 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  terminals  for  the  canal  traffic, 
so  that  any  man  taking  a  cargo  to  the  city  of  New  York  could 
have  a  place  where  he  could  make  delivery  to  the  party  to  whom 
it  was  consigned.  But  to-day  it  is  simply  out  of  the  question  for 
that  to  be  done.  The  dock  board  of  New  York  has  rented  those 
piers  to  various  railroads,  principally  the  New  York  Central,  and 
the  canal  boatmen  have  absolutely  no  place  where  they  can  un¬ 
load  their  freight.  Coenties  slip  was  also  diverted  and  turned  into 
a  park.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it,  but  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  it  was  to  get  rid  of  that  canal  competition.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  there  and  it  should  now  be  devoted  to  the  canal 
traffic.  There  is  plenty  of  land  to-day  in  New  York  city  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  wTiicli  was  dedicated  to  the 
canals,  to  furnish  all  the  terminals  that  will  ever  be  needed. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  that  the  State  erect  sheds  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  package  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be 
a  small  item,  and  it  would  be  an  expenditure  that  the  State 
would  be  justified  in  making. 

Q.  What  would  you  recommend  in  the  way  of  terminal  facili¬ 
ties  in  Buffalo,  beyond  what  you  have  already  stated?  A.  I 
don’t  know  that  I  would  favor  the  State  of  New’  York  building 
any  terminals  in  Buffalo.  I  think  wTe  have  enough  business  men 
in  Buffalo  to  take  care  of  this  end  of  the  proposition. 

Q.  How  would  you  propose  having  it  done?  A.  If  there  was 
any  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  package  freight  at  New  York  city, 
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there  would  be  no  trouble  in  getting  people  to  erect  here  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  suitable  warehouses  for  the  traffic. 

Q.  And  ship  it  by  the  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  done  it 
for  the  grain  trade,  and  that  is  what  has  made  Buffalo  a  grain 
center.  If  we  had  no  more  facilities  for  the  grain  traffic  than 
we  have  for  the  package  traffic  we  would  have  no  grain  business. 

Q.  It  is  due  to  the  lack  of  accommodations  in  New  York  that 
such  accommodations  are  not  provided  here?  A.  It  absolutely 
stifles  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  put  any  money  in 
the  canal. 

GEORGE  E,  MARCY. 

Mr.  GEORGE  E.  MARCY,  of  Chicago,  who  is  connected  with 
the  firm  of  P.  D.  Armour  &  Go.,  appeared  before  the  Commission, 
and  testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  us,  in  your  own  way,  what  you  think 
would  be  necessary  to  revive  the  grain  traffic  of  New  York?  A. 
Well,  that  is  pretty  hard.  There  are  a  great  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  grain  trade.  I  am  not  well  enough  posted,  except 
in  a  general  way,  to  give  much  of  an  opinion. 

Q.  Give  us  that  opinion.  A.  The  main  trouble  there  is  that 
the  ocean  vessels  are  not  loaded  direct  at  the  elevators.  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  just  stated  that  the  elevators  at  New  York  could  load 
direct,  if  they  saw  fit.  There  is  only  one  railroad  elevator  that 
can  do  it  to-day.  That  is  the  Erie.  The  Erie  can  load  direct, 
but  the  West  Shore  cannot  do  it.  They  have  not  got  over  ten 
or  twelve  feet  of  water,  and  they  would  have  to  do  an  immense 
amount  of  dredging  and  change  the  elevator  to  a  certain  extent 
in  order  to  load.  The  New  York  Central  is  a  little  better  off, 
but  they  would  have  to  remodel  their  elevators.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  would  also  have  to  remodel  their  elevator.  The  Brooklyn 
stores  can  load  direct,  but  under  some  kind  of  a  pool  arrange¬ 
ment  that  they  have,  or  rather  a  set  of  charges,  they  will  not  load 
direct  unless  they  receive  additional  pay  for  it.  So  that  it 
amounts  to  practically  the  same  thing.  It  is  as  cheap  to  lighter 
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stuff  as  it  is  to  put  a  boat  alongside  the  elevator,  owing  to  that 
extra  charge.  It  costs  either  the  railroad  or  the  grain  shipper 
nearly  two  cents  a  bushel  to  get  the  grain  out  of  the  car  and 
aboard  the  ocean  vessel,  which  takes  away  all  of  the  full  cargo 
business  of  New  York  city.  There  is  very  little  grain,  compara¬ 
tively  no  grain  shipped  in  full  cargo  from  New  York.  Whenever 
a  boat  is  chartered — for  instance  I  charter  a  boat,  an  ocean  tramp 
boat,  charter  it  with  the  privilege  of  loading  it  at  any  port,  Boston, 
Newport  News,  or  Norfolk;  I  have  the  privilege  of  loading  at  any 
place  I  please.  When  I  come  to  load  it  I  will  not  load  it  at  New 
York,  because  it  costs  me  pretty  nearly  two  cents  a  bushel,  and 
the  railroad  makes  their  charge  up  by  charging  a  differential, 
therefore  all  the  cargo  business  is  done  at  Norfolk,  Newport 
News,  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  At  each  one  of  these  ports 
ocean  vessels  load  direct  at  the  elevators.  Outside  of  the  elevator 
question  there  is  a  discrimination  against  New  York  in  freight 
rates.  Of  course  that  discrimination  is  caused  by  the  railroads 
having  to  spend  that  much  more  money. 

Q.  Did  your  firm  control  the  Erie  elevator  at  one  time?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  charge  of  it?  A.  No,  sir.  That  was  H.  0. 
Armour  &  Co.,  another  firm.  A  New  York  grain  firm.  They 
were  simply  a  New  York  commission  firm;  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Chicago  firm. 

Q.  It  was  rumored  in  New  York  that  your  firm  would  erect 
an  elevator  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  to  facilitate  your  trade? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  in  that?  A.  We  have  figured  on  it.  We 
figured  with  two  or  three  of  the  railroads  with  a  view  to  getting 
a  piece  of  ground,  and  told  different  roads  that  if  they  would 
arrange  so  that  we  could  get  a  piece  of  ground  we  would  build 
an  elevator. 

Q.  Would  you  give  us  the  figures  for  which  you  could  elevate 
your  own  grain  by  your  own  elevator,  so  built?  A.  Well,  I 
think  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Q.  You  could  afford  to  do  it  for  five  eighths  of  a  cent  a  bushel? 
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A.  Five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  bushel  from  the  cars  to  the  ocean 
vessel. 

Q.  And  also  for  berth  freights?  .A.  When  it  comes  to  the 
ocean  liners  with  reference  to  berth  lots,  that  will  probably  have 
to  be  done  as  it  is  done  now,  taking  it  there  in  lighters  and  elevat¬ 
ing  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  large  steamers  will  not  leave  their 
piers.  They  cannot  afford  to.  If  a  large  elevator  was  built  in 
New  York  that  would  load  direct  into  ocean  vessels,  the  rate 
on  tramp  steamers  would  be  the  same  as  on  the  ocean  liners. 
The  ocean  liners  would  lose  in  transferring  it  by  lighters.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  affect  berth  freight.  That  comes  to  New 
York;  it  cannot  get  away  from  New  York.  That  is  practically 
the  only  business  that  New  York  does  in  an  export  way.  They 
cannot  get  away  from  New  York,  no  matter  how  cheap  any  other 
market  would  handle  the  commerce.  A  certain  amount  of  grain 
has  got  to  go  to  New  York  to-  fill  this  demand. 

Q.  And  they  will  cut  the  rates  in  case  they  cannot  get  the 
grain?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  ocean  liners  will. 

Q.  The  ocean  liners  capacity  is  enlarged  every  year;  I  mean 
the  ships  are  enlarged?  A.  Well,  yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I 
think  New  York  has  lost  quite  a  number  of  ocean  lines.  They 
have  gone  to  other  ports. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  some  of  them?  A.  No,  I  cannot,  because 
it  is  only  from  hearsay.  I  do  not  know  just  which  lines  they  are. 

Q.  Several  witnesses  testified  that  the  railroad  facilities  are 
such  nowadays  that  they  would  prefer  to  ship  by  railroad  than 
by  canal.  What  is  your  experience  in  that  line?  A.  Well,  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  that  might  apply,  but  only  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  during  the  germinating  period  when  we  are  handling 
corn,  that  is  along  in  May,  June  and  the  first  part  of  July.  Then 
we  do  not  like  to  send  corn  by  the  canal.  But  outside  of  that 
we  would  just  as  soon  send  by  canal,  unless  it  is  something  that 
we  are  in  a  rush  about.  Once  in  a  while  we  wish  to  hurry  freight 
forward,  then  we  use  the  rail. 

Q.  These  men  claim  that  they  can  get  special  rates  so  low  as 
to  compete  with  the  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  receive  such  rates?  A.  I  do  not  directly,  but  I  sell 
stuff  to  people  who  do  receive  those  rates. 

Q.  Do  you  export  direct  to  Europe?  A.  I  do,  but  all  the  ex¬ 
port  business  I  have  done  has  been  via  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more.  I  have  done  some  via  Portsmouth. 

Q.  That  is  where  shipments  have  been  made,  whenever  you 
have  had  shipments  by  railroad?  A.  Whenever  I  have  exported 
direct,  I  have  exported  via  Montreal,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

Q.  Why  did  not  you  do  it  by  New  York?  A.  I  could  do  it 
cheaper  the  other  way. 

Q.  At  what  difference?  A.  It  varies  sometimes;  I  could  not 
state  what  difference,  but  it  varies  anywhere  from  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  up  to  one  cent  a  bushel. 

Q.  How  much  does  it  take  to  turn  a  transaction?  A.  One- 
sixteenth  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Q.  Then  whenever  you  have  a  direct  exportation  you  could  not 
do  as  well  via  New  York?  A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  Even  by  using  the  canal?  A.  Very  seldom.  Once  in  a 
while  we  can  catch  a  berth  steamer  that  has  got  to  have  more 
freight.  We  have  put  some  small  lots  down  and  let  it  go  out 
that  way.  It  did  not  amount  to  anything.  I  have  shipped  this 
year — I  have  exported  via  New  York  200,000  bushels  of  stuff. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  small  lot?  A.  Anything  over  eight 
thousand  bushels,  from  eight  thousand  up  to  forty  thousand. 

Q.  Those  are  berth  lots?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  are  berth  lots  as  a  rule?  A.  Anything  from 
eight  thousand  bushels  up. 

Q.  Anything  lower  than  that?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the  Erie  canal; 
Should  it  be  deepened  and  enlarged?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  only 
salvation  for  New  York  city. 

Q.  With  the  enlarged  canal  your  firm  would  be  able  to  ship  via 
New  York,  then?  A.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  New  York 
would  command  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  for  the  reason  that  larger 
boats  would  be  built  and  run  on  the  canal.  There  would  be  more 
tons.  There  is  not  enough  tonnage  on  the  canal  now.  If  they 
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get  to  doing  any  business  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  day  or  two 
when  everything  is  tied  up  and  we  cannot  get  boats.  If  the 
•  canal  was  enlarged  so  that  additional  boats  would  be  built,  and 
for  package  freight  coming  back,  it  would  naturally  draw  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  grain.  Their  rates  would  be  as  favorable  as 
for  Montreal  or  Galveston.  The  cheapest  rate  at  present  is  via 
Montreal. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  From  Chicago?  A.  From  Chicago  and  the  whole  north¬ 
west.  About  the  time  that  Montreal  came  into  the  market,  be¬ 
fore  the  Canada  Atlantic  was  completed,  Chicago  and  Buffalo 
were  suffering.  Up  to  that  time  the  Gulf  took  everything,  but 
now,  with  the  Canada  Atlantic,  the  Midland  route  and  the  Kings¬ 
ton  and  Ogdensburgh  route,  we  can  get  out  by  way  of  Montreal 
and  let  New  York  go.  We  have  received  relief  in  the  west,  but 
New  York  has  not. 

By  the  Chairman,:  > 

Q.  If  the  Erie  canal  is  enlarged,  you  also  believe  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  limit  of  |50,000  capital  should  be  extended?  No  corpora¬ 
tion  can  now  have  more  than  $50,000  capital  on  the  canal.  A. 
Well,  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  corporations.  Individuals  could 
own  it.  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  law. 


By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  think  it  would  be  very  valuable  if  you  would  state  for  our 
record — explain  just  the  conditions  existing  at  Chicago  for  the 
receipt  and  shipment  of  grain,  the  exact  local  conditions  as  to  ele¬ 
vators  and  elevator  charges,  and  whether  their  elevators  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  railroads.  A.  In  Chicago  the  bulk  of  the  elevators 
are  owned  by  individuals  or  companies.  A  few  of  them  are  owned 
by  the  railroads,  but  the  ones  owned  by  the  railroads  are  leased 
to  individuals,  who  operate  them.  No  railroads  operate  any  ele¬ 
vators.  Individuals  or  companies  operate  them  all.  Each  rail¬ 
road  in  Chicago  has  elevators  located  on  its  lines,  and  as  fast  as 
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the  grain  is  received,  which  is  intended  to  go  to  the  elevators,  it 
is  switched  to  that  elevator  without  any  charge.  The  Chicago  ele¬ 
vators  charge  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  which  include? 
the  first  ten  days  of  storage.  That  charge  is  for  unloading  the 
car,  carrying  it  for  ten  days  and  putting  it  aboard  a  vessel  or 
aboard  a  car,  or  delivering  it  to  teams,  whichever  is  desired  by 
the  party  owning  the  grain. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present  conditions  at  Chicago 
were  such  regarding  the  territory  that  is  tributary  to  it  at  the 
present  time  that  the  grain  comes  cheaper  to  Chicago  for  specu¬ 
lative  purposes,  by  reason  of  the  desire  for  storage  there,  and  not 
because  it  would  naturally  come  there.  I  would  like  to  hear  your 
statement  as  to  conditions  in  that  regard.  A.  I  think  the  main 
thing  that  brings  grain  to  Chicago  is  the  competition  by  the 
people  in  the  business.  We  have  twenty  elevating  concerns 
fighting  all  of  the  rest  of  the  elevators  throughout  the  West  for 
business. 

Q.  There  is  no  combination  of  the  elevators?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  existed  a  combination?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  any  elevator  interests  in  this  city,  or  your  firm? 
A.  Some  of  the  members  of  our  firm  own  some  stock  in  one  of 
the  concerns  in  this  city. 

Q.  Which  one?  A.  The  export. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Are  there  any  local  charges  in  Chicago  imposed  by  the  rail¬ 
roads,  aside  from  the  freight  rates,  that  would  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  any  railroad,  without  cutting  the  freight  rates,  and  by 
making  concessions  of  such  local  charge,  to  infiueiice  the  shipment 
of  grain  over  its  route?  A.  I  do  not  quite  understand.  It  is 
pretty  broad.  The  railroads  charge  nothing  for  switching  to  an 
elevator. 

Q.  There  is  no  charge  whatever  aside  from  the  elevator  charge 
and  the  freight  rate?  A.  The  railroad  does  not  charge  the  eleva- 
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tor.  There  is  no  grain  sent  to  any  elevator,  except  by  the  owner 
of  the  grain,  and  he  makes  his  own  arrangement  for  the  switch¬ 
ing,  and  takes  care  of  it. 

Q.  There  is  no  local  item  of  railroad  charge,  except  the  freight 
rate?  A.  That  is  all,  unless  the  grain  is  sent  olf  of  the  railroad 
on  which  it  comes  in.  It  may  arrive  in  Chicago  on  the  Chicago 
Northwestern,  and  some  one  may  desire  to  send  it  to  an  industry, 
or  to  an  elevator  located  on  some  other  railroad,  and  then  the 
Northwestern  will  charge  for  the  expense  of  switching. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  the  expense  of  switching?  A.  Two  dollars  per  car. 

Q.  Do  they  charge  for  demurrage?  A.  Demurrage  is  always 
charged;  one  dollar  a  day. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  the  changed  conditions  to  which  you  referred,  favor¬ 
able  to  Chicago,  by  reason  of  the  cheapness  of  the  Montreal  route, 
existed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  appear  in  any  of  the 
local  statistics  of  Chicago?  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  sure. 
I  never  bother  with  statistics.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would 
cut  any  figure  or  not.  They  have  taken  out  a  great  amount  of 
grain,  and  they  are  taking  out  more  every  day.  They  are  getting 
additional  facilities  in  Chicago  for  handling  it,  and  Montreal  is 
getting  additional  steamship  lines. 

Q.  If  for  the  past  year  the  statistics  of  Montreal  show  an  in¬ 
crease  in  shipments,  and  the  statistics  of  the  Gulf  ports  show  a 
corresponding  decrease,  you  would  say  that  the  explanation  is 
the  almost  entirely  changed  conditions  relating  to  Chicago  by 
reason  of  the  Montreal  route?  A.  I  don’t  understand  that? 

Q.  If  the  statistics  for  the  past  year  at  Montreal  and  Chicago 
as  to  shipments  of  grain  show  an  increase  against  a  corresponding- 
decrease  at  the  Gulf  ports,  you  would  say  that  it  was  by  reason  of 
the  changed  conditions  to  which  you  referred  favorable  to 
Chicago?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  full  cargo  business.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
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that  grain  is  being  shipped  more  and  more  by  berth  steamers,  and 
even  by  large  passenger  steamers,  and  less  in  full  cargoes?  A. 
Well,  no;  I  should  not  think  so.  I  think  that  during  the  last  five 
or  six  months  possibly  it  has  been  that  way,  but  still  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  business  that  is  done  by  tramp  steamers  and  all 
of  the  business  that  is  done  by  tramp  steamers  is  taken  awTay 
from  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  possibly  Montreal.  They  bill 
it  via  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Newport  News  and  the 
Gulf  ports.  The  bulk  of  the  business  done  there  is  done  on  tramp 
steamers,  full  cargoes.  That  is  the  business  we  should  have  by 
the  Northern  routes.  When  I  say  “  we  ” — what  helps  New  York 
helps  Chicago,  and  if  you  people  help  yourselves  you  will  help 
us. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Then  Chicago  is  favorable  to  New  York?  It  would  give 
New  York  the  advantage  on  an  even  deal?  A.  It  is  natural  for 
it  to  do  so.  If  we  get  the  business  to  Chicago,  it  is  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Boston  and  Montreal  to  see  which  one  gets  it. 

\ 

Philadelphia  comes  in  to  a  certain  extent,  but  Baltimore  gets 
very  little  grain  from  Chicago.  They  take  theirs  all  rail. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  relations  of  Chicago  to  Baltimore  and  Montreal  would 
be  the  same  as  to  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same. 

Q.  You  have  observed  the  fact  regarding  the  increased  ship¬ 
ments  from  New  York  for  the  year  1898,  as  compared  with 
previous  years.  A  larger  amount  of  grain  has  been  shipped  from 
New  York.  A.  I  have  not,  although  I  would  not  be  surprised 
for  the  reason  that  the  railroads  have  made  a  little  better  rate 
via  New  York  city  than  they  had  up  to  that  time.  They  charged 
a  differential,  which  has  been  cut  in  half,  and  that  will  help  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Q.  That  went  into  operation  on  February  1st  of  this  year?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  the  statistics  show  that  the  low  mark  was  in 
1896,  and  that  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  shipments  in 
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1897,-  and  a  still  further  increase  in  1898?  A.  The  New  York 
railroads  have  been  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  impress  upon  them  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and 
that  was  the  awful  figure  the  Gulf  ports  were  cutting.  They  are 
beginning  to  pay  more  attention  to  it,  and  the  traffic  men  of  the 
New  York  roads  realize  how  important  the  Gulf  competition  is. 
They  did  not  realize  it  until  the  Gulf  began  taking  the  package 
freight  last  year.  The  Gulf  was  not  only  taking  the  grain  down, 
but  it  was  bringing  back  package  freight,  and  taking  that  high 
class  freight  away  from  New  York,  and  this  caused  them  to  wake 
up.  They  are  now  trying  to  offset  it,  and  possibly  their  efforts 
may  help  matters,  i 

Q.  There  has  been  testimony  given  before  this  Commission  in 
New  York  tending  to  show  that  the  reason  for  the  increase  in 
New  York  port  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  caused  by  the 
greatly  increased  tonnage  of  the  ships  and  ocean  steamers, 
reaching  a  point  where  the  passenger  steamers  are  now  con¬ 
structed  to  carry  grain,  and  tending  to  show  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  being  permanent,  the  full  cargo  vessels  are  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  that  New  York  has  no  reason  to  fear  be¬ 
cause  of  the  loss  of  her  full  cargo  business.  Your  observation 
would  lead  you  to  disagree  entirely  with  this  conclusion?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  found  any  decrease  in  the  traffic  of  full 
cargo  vessels,  as  compared  with  former  years?  A.  There  is  no 
decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  the  tramp  boats;  there  may  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  berth  steamers  to  a  certain  extent,  but  still  I  do  not 
think  enough  to  cut  any  figure  in  the  volume  of  business,  and  the 
cause  of  this  additional  business  is  the  railroads  pushing  more 
for  it  against  the  Gulf,  and  the  fact  of  the  large  lines  west  of 
Chicago  making  every  effort  to  bring  it  to  Chicago.  There  are 
certain  lines  in  the  West — the  whole  thing  goes  back  into  Kan¬ 
sas,  Nebraska  and  Iowa — there  are  certain  lines  of  railroads  run¬ 
ning  to  the  Gulf  that  try  to  give  as  low  a  rate  as  they  can  make 
to  the  Gulf,  and  the  lines  running  east  of  Chicago  try  to  get  a 
rate  allowed  them  by  the  West,  so  as  to  compete  with  the  Gulf, 
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and  each  one  is  all  the  time  trying  to  get  the  advantage  of  the 
other  one.  Up  to  two  years  ago  the  Gulf  had  the  advantage. 
They  had  some  very  low  rates.  The  lines  east  had  high  rates. 
What  I  mean  by  that  is  east  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska  to  Chicago. 
Those  rates  have  now  been  greatly  reduced.  Besides  that  Ihe 
roads  from  here  to  New  York  city  have  reduced  their  rates.  The 
transfer  charges  here  have  been  reduced.  The  Montreal  low  rate 
has  caused  the  Buffalo  roads  to  reduce  their  rates.  Last  year 
the  railroads  east  from  Buffalo  made  a  pool  and  decided  that 
they  would  not  take  less  than  a  certain  figure.  They  were  going 
to  insist  upon  it.  In  Chicago  we  commenced  to  ship  all  our 
freight  by  wav  of  Montreal.  Everything  went  that  way.  The 
roads  sat  here  for  about  a  month  and  didn’t  get  any  business, 
then  they  commenced  to  lower  their  rates  to  compete  with  Mon¬ 
treal.  This  year  they  have  no  pool. 

Q.  Then  you  consider  the  question  of  terminal  and  elevator 
charges  here  in  Buffalo  a  very  important  item  in  competition  with 
Montreal,  and  in  New  York’s  commerce?  A.  To  a  certain  extent 
it  has  been  reduced  very  largely.  Buffalo  is  the  only  port  that 
has  made  any  reduction.  They  have  made  a  reduction  here,  but 
no  reduction  has  been  made  in  New  York. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  charges  here  in  this  port?  Do 
you  know  the  charges  they  make  here?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  charges?  A.  One-half  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Q.  What  were  they  formerly?  A.  One  and  one-eighth  of  a  cent 
a  bushel. 

Q.  They  were  reduced  from  one  and  one-eighth  cents  to  one- 
lialf  a  cent?  A.  lres,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  iha!  is  a  fair  rate— one-half  a  cent  a  bushel? 
A.  That  is  a  fairly  low  rate. 

Q.  Y  our  firm  is  interested  in  an  elevator  here?  A.  They  hold 
some  stock. 

Q.  They  are  not  in  control  of  the  elevator?  A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  call  it  control,  or  not.  They  are  stockholders. 
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Q.  Are  their  rates  the  same — one-half  a  cent  a  bushel?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  are  doing  well?  A.  Not  particularly;  it  pays  a  fair 
interest  on  the  investment.  There  is  no  big  money. 

Q.  At  half  a.  cent  there  is  a  fair  profit?  A.  It  is  a  fair  invest¬ 
ment. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  charges  in  New  York?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  - 

Q.  What  are  the  charges  there?  A.  It  costs  the  railroads 
about  a  cent  and  an  eighth  a  bushel. 

Q.  For  elevating?  A.  No,  it  costs  the  railroads  one  and  one- 
eighth  cent  a  bushel  to  take  the  grain  out  of  the  car,  through  the 
elevator,  put  it  on  a  canal  boat,  and  tow  the  canal  boat  alongside 
the  steamer, and  then  the  floating  elevator  company,  of  New  York, 
I  think  it  is  called  the  International  Elevator  Company,  charge, 
I  think,  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 
I  think  their  tariff  was  one  and  a  quarter  cents,  about,  but  I  think 
that  they  cut  it.  I  have  heard  rumors  to  that  effect. 

Q.  That  original  charge  is  one  and  an  eighth  cents,  you  say? 
Can  that  be  reduced,  do  you  think?  A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
reduce  it  under  the  present  system  of  putting  it  into  a  little,  small 
canal  boat,  and  towing  it  around  the  harbor,  having  storage  and 
insurance  charges  on  a  poor  class  of  boats.  It  could  be  reduced 
to  a  certain  extent  if  they  would  have  large  lighters,  as  they  have 
in  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  has  lighters  which  carry  40,000 
or  50,000  bushels. 

Q,  That  is,  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  has?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and 
the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Q.  The  Pennsylvania  railroad  does  a  very  extensive  business 
in  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  Philadelphia  is  their  best  port. 

Q.  They  have  the  best  facilities  in  Philadelphia?  A.  Yes.  sir. 
In  Philadelphia  there  is  very  little  grain  lightered1  to  (lie  ocean 
liners.  There  are  only  one  or  two  lines  that  do  not  go  to  the  ele¬ 
vators.  They  do  not  have  to  lighter  much  grain,  the  most  of  the 
boats  go  to  the  elevators. 

Q.  The  large  boats  in  New  York  would  not  go  to  the  elevators? 
A-.  No,  sir,  but  they  would  take  a  less  freight  rate  to  even  it  up. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  much  saving  do  you  make  by  using  Montreal  over  New 
York  now?  A.  I  shipped  some  stuff  the  other  day  and  saved 
about  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  bushel.  That  was  on  one  block  of 
half  a  million  bushels  of  stuff. 

Q.  Is  that  your  average  saving?  A.  No;  I  cannot  say  that  it  is. 
I  think  to-day  Montreal  tonnage  is  scarce,  and  they  are  badly 
blocked  up.  Probably  to-day  I  could  not  do  as  good  as  that,  or  as 
good  as  I  could  by  New  York.  As  soon  as  they  get  relief  we  will 
be  able  to  do  a  little  better. 

Q.  Did  you  prefer  Montreal  last  year  to  a  large  extent?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  effected  a  saving,  and  that  was  the  reason  you  did  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  average  of  the  amount  of  saving  effected? 
AL  Last  year  it  would  be  about  one-quarter  to  half  a  cent  a 
bushel.  The  Canada  Atlantic  people  are  bright.  They  watch  the 
rate  east  of  Buffalo,  and  the  rate  on  the  lakes,  and  they  will  make 
a  through  rate  about  one  cent  or  one  and  a  quarter  cents  under, 
so  as  to  get  the  business. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  the  amount  of  your  export  grain  busi¬ 
ness  is?  A.  Well,  I  could  not  state  the  exact  amount.  It  is 
not  very  large.  We  do  only  a  moderate  business,  that  is  in  the 
direct  export  line.  We  put  a  whole  lot  of  stuff  afloat  and  sell  it 
to  New  York  exporters  after  we  have  it  aboard.  We  sell  a  large 
amount  of  stuff  to  New  York  people  which  goes  out  by  way  of 
Montreal. 

Q.  The  object  I  had  in  asking  that  question  was  to  follow  it  up 
by  asking  whether  it  would  pay  I  he  firm  of  P.  D.  Armour  &  Com¬ 
pany  to  own  their  own  elevators  in  New  York.  With  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  you  do,  would  it  pay  you?  ,A.  That  is  a  question  we 
have  debated  in  our  minds  for  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  You  have  not  settled  it?  A.  No,  sir.  > 

Q.  Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  your  provision  export  business? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  why  it  is  not  shipped  by  canal,  do  you? 
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A.  No;  I  don’t  know;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  class  of 
business. 

Q.  You  could  not  state  what  conditions  might  be  established  on 
the  canal  that  might  direct  it  that  way?  A.  No,  sir;  because  I  am 
not  posted. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  member  of  your  firm,  or 
representative,  who  has  charge  of  that  department,  who  could 
give  us  information  on  that  point?  A.  George  B.  Robbins. 

Q.  What  department?  A.  Manager  of  the  railroad  depart¬ 
ment. 

Q.  At  Chicago?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  If  the  facilities  by  the  canal  were  such  that  you  could  ship 
your  grain  by  the  Erie  canal,  you  would  soon  build  an  elevator 
at  New  York?  A.  Either  we  would,  or  some  one  would.  It 
would  attract  capital  at  once  if  the  Erie  canal  was  enlarged  so 
that  we  could  put  a  fair  sized  line  of  boats  on  it.  Capital  would 
at  once  build;  they  would  not  wait  a  minute.  They  would  even 
build  small  boats  now,  if  it  were  not  for  the  agitation  that  is  going 
on  with  regard  to  the  canal,  which  keeps  them  from  building.  As 
soon  as  large  boats  are  built,  there  will  be  facilities  erected  in 
New  York,  floating  elevators,  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  would 
attract  attention  right  off.  People  would  put  their  money  in  it. 

Q.  Chicago  would  prefer  to  ship  by  New  York,  rather  than  by 
Montreal  or  some  other  port?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  naturally 
ship  by  a  port  of  the  United  States.  Still  they,  would  not  prefer 
it  unless  they  could  do  it  for  the  same  money. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  personally  know  people  who  would  establish  a  line 
of  boa  Is  on  the  canal?  A.  No;  I  don’t. 

Q.  Would  your  own  firm  think  of  doing  it?  A.  Well,  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  You  have  not  thought  about  that  as  much  as  you  have  about 
the  elevator  proposition?  A.  No,  sir;  we  cannot  talk  anything 
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about  the  canal  now.  It  does  not  amount  to  anything.  The  total 
tonnage  in  a  year  does  not  amount  to  enough  to  pay  any  attention 
to  it. 

Q.  You  mean  the  tonnage  you  have  to  move.  A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
canal  boats  are  too  small  and  there  are  not  enough  of  them. 

The  name  of  S.  V.  Parsons  was  here  called,  but  Mr.  Parsons  did 
not  answer. 

CARLETON  T.  LADD. 

CARLETON  T.  LADD,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows:  1 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?  A.  Carleton  T.  Ladd. 

Q.  You  live  in  this  city?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  connected  with  the  firm 
of  the  Watson  Canal  elevator.  Manager. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  elevator  been  in  existence?  A.  I  under¬ 
stand  it  was  constructed  in  1862.  I  have  been  connected  with 
it  since  1886.  ' 

Q.  What  is  its  capacity?  tA.  Six  hundred  thousand  bushels. 

Q.  Is  your  elevator  associated  with  any  pool  or  combination  of 
elevators  at  Buffalo  at  the  present  time?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been?  A.  Up  to  last  year  it  was.  It  was  not  last 
year  or  this  year. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  prior  to  last  year  was  it  associated  in 
the  combination  with  other  elevators  in  Buffalo?  A.  To  my  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  since  1886. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  made  your  first  connection  with  that  eleva¬ 
tor  it  was  then  in  the  combination?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  for  how  long  a  time  prior  to  that  it  had 
been  in  the  combination?  A.  No,  sir;  only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  that  arrangement  was  among  the 
elevators  in  Buffalo  at  the  time  the  Watson  Elevator  associated 
with  them  in  the  combination?  What  was  the  agreement?  A.  It 
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was  simply  that  we  should  get  all  of  the  elevators  into  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  maintain  the  rate. 

Q.  Did  it  relate  to  the  amount  of  business  that  was  to  be  done 
by  each  of  the  elevators?  A.  And  to  a  certain  extent  the  facili¬ 
ties  gave  the  rating  in  a  general  way  in  the  pool. 

Q.  The  facilities  of  each  elevator  formed  the  basis  upon  which 
they  had  an  interest  in  the  pool?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  all  of  the  earnings  of  each  ele¬ 
vator  went  into  a  pool  and  from  that  pool  there  was  a  division? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  amount  of  earnings  received  by 
the  central  association  from  the  business  of  all  the  elevators? 
A.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  amount  of  the  earnings  of  your 
elevator  during  all  of  that  period?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  amount  you  turned  into  the  pool  and  the  amount  you 
received  from  the  pool?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  that  was?  A.  Well,  it  ran  from  $20,000 
to  $35,000  a  year. 

Q.  Are  you  now  referring  to  what  you  paid  into  the  pool?  A. 
No,  sir;  what  we  received. 

Q.  What  amount  did  you  pay  into  the  pool  during  the  years 
that  you  received  from  $20,000  to  $35,000?  A.  I  never  figured 
it  up.  The  collections  were  all  made  by  the  association.  I  have 
made  statements,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  produce  them.  I 
did  not  know  what  I  was  called  for.  The  statements  are  not 
in  my  possession,  they  are  in  the  possession  of  the  owner. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  the  statements  at  an  adjourned  hearing 
of  this  Commission?  A.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could,  unless  I 
should  take  the  time  for  it.  I  could  do  it.  I  could  not  do  it  so 
much  on  storage.  During  the  last  few  years  the  association  was 
liberal  on  extra  storage,  so  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  it 
was  collected  or  not.  The  elevator  collected  no  money  whatever. 

Q.  All  of  the  business  was  done  by  the  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion;  the  working  of  the  elevator  was  all  that  was  done  by  the 
owner  of  the  elevator?  A.  That  was  all. 
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Q.  You  took  whatever  grain  was  sent  to  you?  A.  Whatever 
grain  we  could  solicit  to  go  there. 

Q.  Did  the  amount  that  your  elevator  received  each  year  de¬ 
pend  on  the  amount  of  business  that  you  did  during  the  year,  or 
upon  the  amount  of  business  that  you  had  done  on  previous  oc¬ 
casions?  Which  formed  the  basis?  A.  It  was  what  we  could 
do.  We  never  really  did  what  we  could  do.  We  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  advisable  to  spend  so  much  money  in  doing  the  business 
when  we  did  not  get  any  more  for  it. 

Q.  How  near  did  you  run  to  the  full  capacity  of  your  elevator, 
for  each  year  w7hile  you  were  connected  with  the  association, 
while  your  elevator  was  in  this  association?  A.  I  think  there 
were  two  years  that  we  did  not  earn  anything  compared  with 
what  we  received  in  dollars  and  cents.  Outside  of  that  I  think 
we  earned  all  we  received. 

Q.  What  were  those  years?  A.  I  think  1895  and  1896.  I 
think  during  all  the  other  years  we  did  business  enough — we  did 
not  take  anythng  out  of  the  pool  that  we  did  not  put  in,  that 
did  not  belong  to  us. 

Q.  How  did  the  amount  of  business  done  by  your  elevator 
compare  with  the  full  capacity  of  the  elevator  during  those 
years?  A.  Not  over  a  quarter. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  whether  any  other  elevators  be¬ 
longing  to  the  pool  received  more  than  they  earned?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  elevators  received  a  better  share,  as  compared  with 
their  earnings,  than  your  elevator?  A.  I  do  not  know  as  re¬ 
gards  more  than  we  did.  There  are  other  canal  houses  that  did 
not  do  anything  during  that  time.  They  were  in  the  pool  and 
got  their  dividends  without  doing  any  work. 

Q.  What  houses  were  they;  can  you  state?  A.  The  Richmond 
&  Brown  Storage  House  and  the  Lyon. 

Q.  You  say  the  Richmond  did  no  work?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  was  the  Richmond  idle?  A.  I  don’t 
think  she  has  run  for  five  years. 

Q.  She  is  not  now  running?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  she  now  in  the  pool?  A.  No,  sir. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  there  any  pool  now?  A.  There  is  a  pool  of  the  railroad 
houses  only. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  are  not  in  the  pool  now?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  railroad  connections  has  your  elevator?  A.  None 
whatever;  we  are  isolated. 

Q.  You  are  dependent  entirely  on  the  canal?  A.  Yres,  sir. 
Those  houses  I  have  mentioned  are  isolated.  Only  the  houses 
that  have  rail  connections  are  in  the  pool. 

Q.  Up  to  1897  all  the  elevators  in  Buffalo  were  in  the  pool? 
A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  a  large  number  of  them  were  not  used  at  all?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  And  yet  they  received  dividends  from  the  pool?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Some  times  these  elevators  which  were  not  being  used  were 
unused  for  so  long  a  time  that  they  had  gone  out  of  condition 
and  could  not  be  used?  A.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  How  about  the  Erie  basin  elevator,  was  that  used?  A.  It 
was  never  run  in  my  time,  that  is  for  fifteen  years  anyway. 

Q.  And  it  was  a  member  of  the  pool?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  received  its  dividends?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  its  condition  such  that  it  could  run;  it  has  not  been 
in  condition  to  run  during  your  time?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  Lyon  elevator,  could  that  have  been  used; 
was  it  in  condition  to  run?  A.  I  don’t  think  it  ever  ran  over 
two  seasons;  that  was  twenty  years  ago;  it  was  a  new  elevator 
then. 

Q.  Has  it  been  dismantled?  A.  It  has  run  down;  it  has  been 
in  the  pool  all  the  time. 

Q.  That  elevator  is  no  longer  in  the  pool?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  these  elevators  that  we  are  now  referring  to  were 
in  the  pool  up  to  1898?  A.  Up  to  1897. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  And  received  a  division  of  the  earnings?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

«/ 

Q.  How  about  the  Schreck  elevator?  A.  That  is  in  the  Ohio 
basin;  it  is  a  tower  connected  with  a  mill. 

Q.  Was  that  used  at  all?  A.  I  think  in  1880  it  was  used  a 
very  little;  it  got  into  the  pool  and  has  not  run  since. 

Q.  Is  it  in  a  condition  to  run  now?  A.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  they  use  their  machinery  for  the  mill;  it  is  in  connection 
with  a  mill. 

Q.  It  never  was  used  for  any  other  purpose  except  a  mill?  A. 
They  elevated  a  few  cargoes. 

Q.  But,  generally  speaking,  it  has  been  only  used  for  a  mill? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  possibly  an  exception  now  and  then?  A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  I  presume  the  reason  it  was  taken  into  the  pool  was  because 
it  was  capable  of  being  used  for  some  other  purpose  than  a  mill? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  Sternberg  elevator?  A.  The  elevating  part 
of  the  elevator  was  burned — I  have  forgotten  what  year  it  was 
burned;  there  is  a  storage  house  there  now. 

Q.  About  how  long  ago  was  it  burned,  approximately?  A. 
Ten  years,  I  guess;  I  have  forgotten  what  year  it  was  burned. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  it  was  burned  do  you  know  whether  it  was 
being  used  at  all?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  being  used  continually. 

Q.  It  was  a  member  of  the  pool?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  continued  a  member  of  the  pool  after  it  was  burned 
and  was  not  in  use?  A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that;  I  imagine 
it  was. 

Q.  How  about  the  Swiftsure  elevator?  A.  I  do  not  think  it 
has  worked  in  twentv  years. 

Q.  It  was  also  in  the  pool?  A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  How  about  the  William  Wells  elevator?  A.  It  has  been  a 
good  many  years  since  it  run;  they  did  some  repairing  there  four 
years  ago,  but  they  are  not  elevating. 
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Q.  It  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  used  now?  A.  I  don’t  think 
so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Erie  canal  elevator  at  Black 
Bock  is  now  in  the  pool  or  not?  A.  She  is  not. 

Q.  Was  that  elevator  in  the  pool  up  to  1897?  A.  I  believe  it 
was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  or  not?  A.  The  owner  of  the 
elevator  here  says  not. 

Q.  How  about  the  National  elevator,  is  that  now  being  used? 
A.  It  is  connected  with  the  flaxseed  works.  They  put  up  a 
tower,  but  there  is  no  storage.  They  did  elevating  in  1880,  and 
got  into  the  pool. 

Q.  That  was  when  the  elevator  was  constructed  for  the  owner’s 
own  business?  A.  It  looked  that  way  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  being  able  to  do  the 
extra  business,  it  was  taken  into  the  pool?  A.  Yes,  sir;  for  ele¬ 
vating  a  good  deal  of  their  own  business. 

Q.  Is  that  any  longer  in  the  pool?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  Heusted  elevator?  A.  She  has  no  water 
front.  It  is  a  mill;  it  has  no  water  front. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  in  the  pool?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don’t  think  it  was. 
It  is  inland. 

Q.  The  National  elevator  at  Black  Rock,  was  that  ever  in  the 
pool?  A.  If  it  was,  it  was  before  my  day. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  the  Richmond  elevator  is  no  longer  in 
the  pool?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  elevator  railroad  connection?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  any  of  those  elevators  about  which 
you  have  testified  are  in  any  condition  to  be  used?  Do  you 
know  whether,  at  the  time  the  pool  was  formed,  they  were  in 
condition  to  be  used;  at  the  time  that  it  was  first  arranged  that 
they  should  not  be  used?  A.  You  mean  some  years  ago;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Originally  they  were  all  in  a  condition  to  be  used?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  this  pool  was  formed,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
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pool  arrangements,  some  of  the  elevators  were  not  used  at  all 
and  received  their  dividends?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  by  reason  of  not  being  used  they  soon  get  out  of  con¬ 
dition?  A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  standing  still?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  for  years  been  in  that  condition;  they  continue 
to  receive  their  dividends?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  being  ruined  by  non-use  in  the  year  1897,  when  the 
pool  was  formed  again  after  the  break  in  1897,  they  were 
dropped  out  altogether?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  elevators  in  this  new 
pool  arrangement  in  Buffalo  that  are  capable  of  being  used  that 
are  not  being  used?  A.  By  making  repairs,  if  they  would  make 
repairs,  they  could. 

Q.  You  are  referring  to  the  elevators  which  are  now  in  the 
pool?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  elevators  now  in  the  pool  that  can  be 
used,  but  are  not  used?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  elevators?  A.  The  Wheeler,  the  Wilkinson,  the 
Bennett  and  the  Union.  I  understand  the  Evans  is  going  to 
close,  but  they  still  have  a  gang  in  it. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  of  disuse  would  render  these  elevators, 
that  are  in  the  pool  and  are  not  being  used,  incapable  of  being 
used?  A.  Any  elevator  stands  in  better  shape  when  she  is  used, 
because  if  you  are  working  her  you  must  keep  her  up.  As  long 
as  you  let  her  lay — for  instance,  last  fall  I  thought  I  was  in 
good  shape.  This  fall  my  elevator  was  no  good  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  of  disuse  would  render  an  elevator  in¬ 
capable  of  use  without  practical  reconstruction?  A.  A  year. 

Q.  A  vear  would  do  it?  A.  A  year. 

Q.  How  does  your  business  now,  since  you  are  not  in  the  pool, 
compare  with  the  amount  of  business  done  by  you  when  you  were 
in  the  pool?  A.  The  earnings? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  In  comparison,  we  are  not  making  anything. 

Q.  Are  you  doing  anything?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  the  operation  of  the  elevator,  the  extent  of  the 
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operation,  compare  with  the  extent  of  the  operation  when  you 
were 'in  the  pool?  A.  Not  being  in  the  pool,  we  started  in  to 
do  canal  business;  all  we  could  do.  We  started  in  at  a  rate  of 
one-quarter  of  a  cent.  We  have  elevated  all  the  way  from  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  to  free  elevation. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  any  money  at  free  elevation?  A.  All  we 
get  we  get  from  the  vessel. 

Q.  WThere  you  do  your  business — where  you  elevate  free — that 
is  because  the  railroad  elevators  have  compelled  you  to  do  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  started  to  elevate  grain  free. 

Q.  When  they  do  that  you  have  to  do  the  same?  A.  Do  the 
same  or  quit. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  elevate  under  those 
conditions?  A.  I  don’t  know.  It  depends  on  the  increase  in  the 
receipts. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  much  of  it  have  you  done?  A.  About  2,000,000  bushels. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  done  this  year  free?  A.  About  300,000 
bushels. 

Q.  You  are  now  doing  it  free?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Can  you  state  approximately  what  dividends  you  received 
from  the  pool,  when  you  were  in  the  pool?  A.  I  said  from  $20,000 
to  |35,000  per  year.  1 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  What  is  your  capital?  A.  It  belongs  to  an  estate.  I  have 
no  idea  of  the  amount  of  capital. 

Qc  What  is  the  value  of  the  plant?  A.  $300,000.  It  has  been 
offered  for  $300,000. 

Q.  Then  you  received  from  $20,000  to  $35,000  a  year  on  your 
investment?  A.  That  is  gross. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  gross?  A.  Gross  receipts. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  paid  your  expenses  out  of  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  What  were  your  expenses?  A.  $ 15, 000. 

Q.  So  that  you  had  a  profit  of  $5,000  some  years?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  was  the  lowest  you  received  in  any 
one  year?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  highest?  A.  Thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Before  I  went  there  the  elevator  was  closed.  It  did  not  run  at 
all.  I  don’t  think  it  had  run  for  ten  years. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Does  the  $15,000  a  year  include  repairs  to  your  elevator?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  elevator  did  not  run  for  ten 
years?  A.  She  was  closed  before  I  went  there  in  1886.  She  did 
not  receive  so  much  at  that  time.  She  didn’t  do  any  business. 

Q.  How  long  was  she  idle  before  your  time?  A.  Long  before 
that.  ' 

Q.  And  during  the  period  of  the  pool  was  she  idle?  A.  Yes,  I 
think  she  got  about  $15,000  a  year  then. 


By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Why  are  you  not  now  in  the  pool?  A.  They  will  not  take  me 
in.  There  is  no  question  but  what  there  are  a  lot  of  houses 
in  the  pool  which  should  not  be  in  the  pool,  and  the  only 
(reason  they  took  them  in  was  because  they  feared  their 
making  a  disturbance.  They  compromised  the  matter,  giving 
them  a  certain  number  of  shares,  and  closed  the  houses. 

Q.  Who  told  you  they  would  not  take  you  in?  A.  They  formed 
a  pool  this  year  and  left  out  all  the  canal  houses. 

Q.  Those  now  in  control  of  this  pool  told  you  they  would  not 
take  you  in?  A.  They  sent  word  to  all  the  elevators  except  the 
canal  houses. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  to  see  why  you  were  not  taken  in?  A.  I 
tried  to  make  up  some  kind  of  a  deal. 
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Q.  They  refused  absolutely?  A.  No,  they  did  not  refuse;  they 
said  they  would  talk  the  matter  over. 

Q.  What  reason  did  they  assign  for  not  letting  you  in?  A. 
They  think  they  can  freeze  us  out. 

Q.  They  gave  a  reason?  A.  No,  sir.  They  did  not  give  any 
reasons.  I 

Q.  They  just  remained  dumb,  when  you  talked  with  them  and 
asked  for  information?  A.  They  treated  me  very  gentlemanly, 
and  didn’t  tell  me  anything.  ) 

Q.  What  is  the  reason?  Do  you  think  it  is  because  you  have 
no  rail  connections?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  rail  connection,  could  you  do  business  with  the 
pool?  A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Would  it  be  advantageous  for  you  to  put  in  a  rail  connec¬ 
tion?  A.  If  it  was  my  property  I  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  pool  is  the  best  way  of  doing  business?  A. 
We  cannot  make  a  cent  unless  we  are  together.  I 

Q.  What  was  the  basis  of  this  pool?  A.  I  could  not  say.  An 
elevator  in  disuse  was  not  given  as  much  as  an  elevator  in  use. 

Q.  Those  who  did  the  larger  amount  of  business  received  larger 
dividends?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  people  who  manage  the  railroad  elevators  in  charge 
of  the  pool?  A.  They  were  the  ones  who  formed  the  pool. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  were  not  so  anxious  to  get  business 
when  you  were  in  the  pool,  because  you  got  just  as  much  money 
anyway?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  have  got  more  business?  A.  Yes,  sir,  by  solicit¬ 
ing  it.  ; 

Q.  It  was  not  worth  your  while?  A.  It  would  not  have 
diverted  the  earnings  to  any  one.  ) 

Q.  Your  plan  was  to  keep  the  machinery  in  good  condition  by 
its  use?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Sliayne: 

Q.  If  the  canals  afforded  better  facilities,  it  would  be  best  for 
you  to  be  connected  with  the  pool?  A.  Not  if  I  could  maintain 
rates. 
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Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  the  improvement  of  the  canal?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  if  the  improvement  of  the  canal  was  such  that  they 
could  float  larger  boats,  I  think  all  the  canal  houses  would  have 
something  to  do. 

Q.  You  would  then  be  independent  of  the  railroad  houses?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  a  good  paying  rate  for  you  to  do 
business  the  year  around?  A.  Half  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Q.  You  could  make  money  on  that?  A.  It  would  be  a  paying 
investment. 

Q.  A  modern  elevator,  one  of  those  steel  cylinder  elevators,  is 
constructed  for  much  less  than  yours  was,  is  it  not?  A.  They 
have  the  advantage  in  insurance. 

Q.  The  construction  is  less  per  bushel,  is  it  not?  A.  They  tell 
me  so. 

Q.  They  can  be  operated  for  much  less?  A.  It  is  simply  the 
insurance.  They  have  the  same  delivery. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  official  had  charge  of  the  division  and  rates?  A.  Of 
the  association?  } 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  They  appointed  a  committee. 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  different  committee  each  year?  A.  At  one 
time  they  formed  a  committee  for  three  years,  so  there  was  no 
disturbance  for  the  three  years. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  on  that  committee?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  gentlemen  who  were?  A.  I  could  not 
state  at  the  present  time.  I 

Q.  Who  are  now?  A.  I  could  not  say. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  committee  at  present? 
A.  I  understand  they  are  Mr.  Sowerby,  Mr.  Douglass  and  Mr. 
Evans. 
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Bj  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Sowerbv  is  president  of  the  association?  A.  I  believe 
so.  i 

Q.  You  saj  the  Richmond  elevator  is  also  a  canal  elevator?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  elevators  that  have  been  left  out  of  the  pool 
besides  yours  and  the  Richmond?  A.  The  Lyon. 

Q.  All  of  the  transfer  towers  were  in  the  pool  up  to  1897? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  also  been  left  out?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  this  association  of  the  railroad  elevators  should 
succeed  in  their  endeavors  to  freeze  you  out  and  the  other  canal 
elevators,  to  what  extent  would  that  give  the  railroad  elevators 
the  control  of  what  shipments  should  or  should  not  go  over  the 
canal?  A.  I  don’t  know  that  it  would  give  them  any,  any  more 
than  they  wrould  elevate  all  the  canal  grain  and  get  a  half  cent  a 
bushel. 

Q.  They  could  then  charge  so  much  more  for  canal  grain,  and 
no  grain  wTould  go  over  the  canal?  A.  That  was  my  object  in 
making  the  canal  rate  a  quarter  of  a  cent  instead  of  a  half  cent 
a  bushel,  because  the  railroad  rate  was  so  close  to  the  canal 
rate  that  if  it  went  to  half  a  cent  a  bushel  the  canal  would  not 
get  any  of  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  pool  when  a 
different  rate  was  made  for  elevating  grain  going  by  canal  in¬ 
stead  of  by  rail?  A.  Never  before  unless  it  was  in  the  condition 
that  it  is  in  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Now  they  are  doing  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  breaking  of  the  pool  in  1897? 
A.  Last  year  there  was  a  pool  up  to  the  27th  of  June.  The  Ex¬ 
port  elevator  and  the  Northern  could  not  agree  on  sharing,  and 
the  Electric  elevator,  too,  and  the  result  was  that  it  went  all  to 
pieces.  Elevating  for  the  balance  of  the  season  was  for  any¬ 
thing  you  could  get — from  one-eighth  of  a  cent  to  free. 
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Q.  Was  the  Electric  elevator  the  one  that  broke  the  rates? 
A.  I  do  not  know  who  broke  the  rates.  On  the  27th  of  June 
they  went  all  to  pieces. 

Q.  The  Electric  elevator  is  a  new  one?  A.  And  the  Export 
and  the  Northern. 

Q.  When  were  they  built?  A.  Last  year  was  the  first  year  for 
the  Electric,  and  the  Northern  and  Export  a  year  before,  run¬ 
ning  individually. 

Q.  Were  they  built  to  break  the  combination?  A.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Export  came  in  here  to  handle  their  own  business  at 
their  own  rates. 

Q.  Who  were  the  owners?  A.  Chicago  people,  Armour  & 
Company.  They  ran  by  themselves  that  year.  They  were  allowed 
to  run  by  themselves.  They  said  they  would  maintain  rates, 
and  I  guess  they  did.  They  received  all  their  earnings. 

Q.  They  made  no  division  of  their  earnings?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  next  parties  who  came  in?  A.  The  Northern 
and  the  Electric  came  in  last  season. 

Q.  They  wanted  to  do  business  in  the  same  way,  maintain  rates 
and  pay  nothing  into  the  pool?  A.  They  were  not  allowed  to. 

Q.  The  rates  were  cut  then?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  those  three  elevators  in  the  new  pool?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  in  a  condition  to  maintain  rates?  A.  They  are 
in  a  fine  condition. 

Q.  They  are  up  to  date  elevators?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  How  many  elevators  are  there  in  the  pool?  A.  About 
twenty. 

Q.  Are  they  capable  of  doing  all  the  business  of  this  port? 
A.  They  are  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  times  when  they  would  not  be? 
A.  Oh,  yes,  without  delaying  vessels. 

Q.  How  many  elevators  are  there  in  the  port,  all  told?  A. 
Forty  odd,  including  all  those  little  towers.  Some  of  them  have 
not  run  for  many  years. 
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Q.  How  many  would  you  say  are  not  capable  of  use?  A. 
Twenty  odd. 

Q.  Then  the  port  depends  on  the  twenty  to  do  all  the  business? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  There  has  been  no  trouble  this  year  as  regards 
facilities. 

Q.  The  addition  of  these  three  new  elevators  here  of  course 
increases  your  facilities.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  these  three  elevators  for  storage? 
A.  Two  million  and  a  half  and  a  million.  I  have  forgotten  the 
capacity  of  the  Export.  They  have  put  on  an  addition. 

Q.  Approximately,  what  would  you  say?  A.  700,000  bushels. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Those  three  elevators,  do  they  pay  into  the  pool  their  earn¬ 
ings?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Northern  elevator?  A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Electric  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Export?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  at  present  an  amount  equivalent  to  what 
they  are  earning?  A.  I  could  not  say.  I  don’t  know  what  they 
are  getting  out. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  called  at  the  office  of  the  association  in  your  endeavors 
to  get  into  the  pool  again.  Writh  whom  did  you  have  a  conversa¬ 
tion?  A.  I  went  to  see  the  secretary. 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Cook?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  asked  him  if  there  was 
not  some  way  that  we  could  fix  it  up,  where  we  could  maintain 
rates,  or  have  two  rates,  or  get  into  the  pool. 

Q.  Would  you  limit  the  amount,  the  minimum  amount  upon 
which  you  could  make  a  profit  to  half  a  cent  a  bushel.  Wrould 
you  limit  it  to  half  a  cent  a  bushel  as  the  minimum  amount  upon 
which  you  could  make  a  profit  year  in  and  year  out?  A.  I  could 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  make  a  profit  at  three-eighths  of 
a  cent  a  bushel?.  A.  If  I  could  work  day  and  night  right  through, 
I  could  make  a  profit  at  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 
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Q.  As  business  goes  year  in  and  year  out?  A.  I  think  it  would 
be  too  low. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  By  soliciting  business,  could  you  get  enough  to  make  a 
profit  at  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  bushel?  A.  We  would  have  to 
be  working  day  and  night,  right  along. 

Q.  You  don’t  think  you  could  solicit  enough  business  to  do 
that?  A.  No,  sir,  not  with  competition.  I  cannot  get  enough 
business  at  free  elevation.  That  is  the  condition  of  things  to-day. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  condition?  A.  I 
do  not  know.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

o 

Q.  What  is  your  idea?  A.  I  am  in  hopes  all  the  time  that  we 
can  make  some  change  whereby  the  price  can  be  maintained  at  a 
certain  figure. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anyhing  about  the  entire  elevator  charge 
being  wiped  out?  A.  I  have  heard  rumors  that  they  were  going 
to  burst,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will. 

Q.  The  railroads  might  find  it  to  their  advantage  not  to  make 
any  charge  for  elevating  here?  A.  I  have  heard  rumors.  I  have 
heard  that  they  would  use  the  elevators  the  same  as  they  use 
their  warehouses  for  freight.  For  instance  it  was  a  hard  thing 
to  get  the  pool  formed  this  last  spring.  They  wanted  to  make 
the  rate  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 

Q.  The  railroads  did?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  don’t  think  the  elevators 
can  elevate  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  are  likely  to  make  it  a  quarter  of 
a  cent?  A.  It  is  a  possible  thing. 

Q.  Who  stood  for  the  quarter  of  a  cent?  A.  The  Erie,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  mean  the  elevators  in  the  pool  are  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  railroads,  A.  The  City  “  A  *’  and  “  B  ”  the  Erie  and  the 
connecting  terminal. 

Q.  The  City  “A”  and  “  B,”  what  railroad  is  that?  A.  The 
New  York  Central. 
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Q.  And  the  Evans?  Yon  spoke  of  the  Evans?  A.  That  is  the 
connecting  terminal  elevator.  There  is  an  elevator  called  the 
Evans  also. 

Q.  Who  owns  that?  A.  That  is  in  the  pool. 

Q.  The  railroads  do  not  control  that?  A.  It  is  in  the  pool  and 
has  a  railroad  connection. 

Q.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  railroad  connection.  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  elevators  controlled  by  the  railroads.  The  Ex¬ 
change  elevator,  is  that  a  railroad  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  the  Ontario  railroad?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Erie  elevators  are  the  Niagara  “  A,”  “  B  ”  and  “  C?” 
A.  The  Niagara  “  A,”  “  B  ”  and  “  C  ”  have  a  connection  with  the 
Erie. 

Q.  Whom  are  they  controlled  by?  A.  Mr.  Sowerby  is  mana¬ 
ger. 

Q.  In  addition  to  this  connection,  are  they  controlled  by  the 
railroad?  A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  what  elevators  have  railroad  con¬ 
nections,  but  I  am  asking  you,  irrespective  of  that,  what  elevators 
are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  railroads?  A.  The  city  “  A  ”  and 
“  B,”  the  Erie  and  the  connecting  terminal. 

Q.  Are  these  the  only  elevators  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
railroads?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so.  There  is  one  other,  but  it  is 
not  running,  the  Union,  belonging  to  the  Lackawanna  road. 

Q.  The  floating  elevators  are  not  being  used  at  all  now?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  in  the  pool  formerly?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  now  in  the  pool?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  WThy  are  they  not  being  used?  A.  The  free  elevation  pre¬ 
vents  their  being  used.  The  canal  business  seems  to  change 
almost  every  year.  There  are  times  when  you  can  get  a  block 
of  boats,  and  you  can  get  a  vessel  to  go  to  a  floater  to  be  un¬ 
loaded.  They  must  have  a  rate  for  doing  it.  This  year  there 
has  been  no  chance  for  them  to  do  it. 

Q.  If  the  floater  can  only  get  one  or  two  canal  boats  to  go  to 
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a  ship  they  cannot  do  business?  A.  The  vessel  will  not  wait 
to-day  the  same  as  it  used  to. 

Q.  And  that  is  equally  true  of  the  stationary  transfer  eleva¬ 
tors?  A.  There  are  some  transfer  towers  equal  to  storage  eleva¬ 
tors,  so  far  as  transferring  is  concerned. 

Q.  To  enable  them  to  do  work  they  also  require  a  block  of  canal 
boats  under  the  present  conditions?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  storage 
houses  put  the  grain  in  storage,  and  load  as  the  canal  boats  may 
come. 

Q.  The  stationary  transfer  elevators  are  the  same  as  floaters  in 
requiring  a  block  of  canal  boats  to  do  business?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  order  to  get  business  now  storage  capacity  is  required  in 
addition  to  elevating  facilities?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  you  cannot  get  canal  boats  now?  A. 
We  do  get  some,  but  they  can  get  their  loads  at  storage  houses  so 
much  quicker.  There  is  no  retention  of  the  vessel,  and  some¬ 
times  the  vessel  will  refuse  to  go  to  a  floater  or  transfer  tower. 

Q.  The  vessel  that  brings  it  into  the  port  here?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  The  storage  elevator  is  more  expensive  in  operation  than 
the  small  transfer  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Considerably  more?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  storage  elevator  can  be  operated  at  half  a  cent  a  bushel 
and  make  a  good  profit,  how  low  a  charge,  and  making  a  profit, 
could  simple  transfer  towers  or  floaters  do  business?  A.  If  they 
could  get  the  business,  they  could  do  it  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 

Q.  As  the  business  goes,  year  to  year?  A.  They  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  The  storage  elevators,  as  business  exists  year  in  and  year  out, 
could  do  it  and  make  a  profit  at  half  a  cent  a  bushel?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  also  stated  that  the  floaters  could  do  it  at  less  than 
that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  less?  A.  A  quarter  of  a  cent. 
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Q.  Just  as  business  goes,  year  in  and  year  out?  A.  Not  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  there  less  business  than  usual  this  year  from  this  port? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  now?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  In  ordinary  years  the  floating  elevators  could  do  business  at 
a  profit  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  much  grain 
business  at  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  is  gone?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  conditions  at  Erie?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  at  Fairport?  A.  I  know  only  from  hearsay.  I  am  not 
capable  of  answering  that. 

Q.  Nor  in  regard  to  the  trade  that  goes  to  Montreal?  A.  No, 

sir. 

PHILOS  G.  COOK. 

Mr.  PHILOS  G.  COOK  appeared  and  was  duly  sworn  by  the 
chairman,  but  as  Mr.  Fairchild  stated  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
complete  his  examination  at  this  sitting  of  the  Commission,  an 
adjournment  was  taken  until  July  27th,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 

Buffalo,  July  27,  1899. 

A  public  hearing  of  the  New  York  State  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  was  held  this  day  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  city 
of  Buffalo,  at  11.20  o’clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Commissioners  Chas.  A.  Schieren,  chairman,  C.  C. 
Shayne,  Alexander  R.  Smith,  Secretary;  also  Ben  L.  Fairchild, 
counsel. 

CHARLES  F.  STERNBERG. 

CHARLES  F.  STERNBERG,  called  as  a  witness,  having  been 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

a /  .  7 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

*/ 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  Charles  F.  Sternberg. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  56  Board  of  Trade. 
k  75 
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Q.  That  is  your  business  address?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  live  in  this  city?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  a  grain  forwarder,  con¬ 
tractor. 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  the  grain  elevator  known  as  the  Stern¬ 
berg  elevator?  A.  Partial  owner. 

Q.  Where  is  that  elevator  located?  A.  At  the  Ohio  basin  of 
the  Erie  canal,  at  Michigan  street. 

Q.  Is  it  an  elevator  that  has  railroad  connection?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  is  not  an  active  elevator. 

Q.  Is  it  capable  of  being  used  at  the  present  time?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  incapable  of  use?  A.  Since  1883. 
The  active  working  part  burned  in  1883.  There  were  two  eleva¬ 
tors,  A  and  B.  B  is  the  remaining  house,  it  is  a  storage  house;  it 
was  fed  by  A.  A  was  burned  in  the  fall  of  1883. 

Q.  The  one  in  existence  is  merely  storage?  A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  And  no  endeavor  was  ever  made  to  reconstruct  the  elevator 
that  was  burned  in  1883?  A.  There  was  an  effort  made  but  my 
partner  did  not  wish  to  rebuild. 

Q.  When  it  burned,  in  1883,  was  it  then  running;  a  very  active 
elevator  up  to  that  time?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  Sternberg  elevator  ever  been  in  the  combination  or 
pool  here  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir,  up  to  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Prior  to  1883,  when  it  was  active,  it  was  in  that  pool?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  received  its  dividends  from  the  pool?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Paying  its  own  operating  expenses?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  dividend  was  based  upon  what?  A.  It  was  based 
on  its  business  capacity,  which  I  gave  it. 

Q.  Which  you  gave  it  at  the  time  you  entered  the  pool?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  date  did  you  enter  the  pool?  A.  Possibly  in  1860; 
one  pool  or  another  has  been  in  existence  since  1860. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  that  from  1860  to  1883  you  continued  to 
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receive  dividends  upon  the  basis  as  to  its  capacity,  that  von  did 
in  1860?  A.  Every  year  from  1860  to  1883. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  capacity  of  the  elevator  for  the 
year  previous  was  taken  for  the  basis  of  your  dividends  for  the 
succeeding  year?  A.  That  was  the  basis  upon  which  it  was 
worked. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  receive  dividends  after  the  elevator 
burned  in  1883?  A.  Yes,  sir,  up  to  last  year,  the  spring  of  1898. 
Tliev  reduced  the  dividend  of  course,  because  we  had  no  active 
elevator;  our  share  was  cut  about  in  half. 

Q.  Upon  what  basis  did  you  receive  any  dividends  after  your 
elevator  was  incapacitated?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know;  that  is 

v 

a  difficult  question  to  answer.  They  gave  us  shares  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  if  we  rebuilt  we  would  probably  double  the  number  of 
shares  and  they  thought  it  policy  to  give  us  a  certain  number  of 
shares  and  continue  along  and  not  rebuild.  I  was  giving  them 
business  all  the  time. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  was  to  prevent  additional  competition 
with  the  elevators  then  in  existence  and  active?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  vour  dividends  then  the  same  each  vear  from  1883 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  old  association?  A.  About  the  same 
basis.  The  earnings  of  the  elevators  varied  somewhat  according 
to  the  receipts  of  grain.  It  was  on  about  the  same  basis. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  much  you  received  for  the  year  1897? 
A.  Well,  from  memory  I  should  say  about  $600  a  share. 

Q.  On  how  many  shares?  A.  Seventeen. 

Q.  And  in  1896  how  much  did  you  receive?  A.  I  think  that 
was  the  basis,  from  memory.  I  should  think  the  average  for 
several  years  was  $600  a  share,  it  might  have  varied;  in  some 
years  it  might  have  been  about  $500  per  share;  in  some  years  $700 
per  share,  but  $600  is  a  good  average. 

Q.  From  1883  down?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  1883  you  averaged  about  double  that  amount,  did 
you?  A.  No;  1  will  not  say  double  that;  I  cannot  remember  ex¬ 
actly,  its  so  far  back.  I  think  when  we  were  alive  we  got  twenty- 
two  shares.  The  association  shows  all  these  things  better  than  I 
can  speak  from  memory,  the  Western  Elevating  Association. 
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Q.  The  books  will  show  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  in  contemplation  now  the  reconstruction  of  your 
elevator?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  rail  connections,  would  it  not  pay  you  to  reconstruct? 
A.  I  don’t  think  so  with  its  present  ownership. 

Q.  Why  do  they  leave  you  out  of  the  present  pool?  A.  Because 
we  are  not  active;  we  cannot  work. 

Q.  But  they  kept  you  in  the  pool  from  1883  to  1897,  because 
you  could  reconstruct?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  might  be  capable  of  working?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  does  the  same  reason  not  exist  now?  A.  I  can  only 
say  because  there  were  two  or  three  large  elevators  which  came 
into  existence,  and  they  only  treated  u<s  as  they  treated  all  others, 
which  they  called  deadwood;  we  could  not  earn  anything  and 
they  dropped  us.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  powers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  answer;  I  am  willing  to  receive  any  dividends  we 
can  get  now. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  You  have  asked  them,  yourself?  A.  No;  I  have  not;  we 
were  just  dropped,  that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Is  the  existence  of  these  new  modern  elevators  one  of  the 
elements  that  prevents  you  rebuilding?  A.  Well,  I  cannot  see 
any  object  in  doing  it  with  these  large  rail  elevators  in  existence. 
There  is  too  much  capital  involved  for  any  individual  unless  you 
have  a  business  connected  with  it  to  warrant  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  are  afraid  you  cannot  compete?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  price?  A.  I  do  not  know,  I  have  not 
figured  it.  The  large  interests  would  do  the  business  and  the 
small  ones  could  step  aside. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  these  elevators  been  getting  more  in  the  control  of 
the  railroads  than  they  have  in  previous  years?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Becoming  more  and  more  in  control?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  elevators  are  now  in  the  control  of  rail¬ 
roads  or  owned  by  railroads?  A.  Well,  I  cannot  say  positively 
that  any  railroad  owns  any  elevator. 

Q.  You  do  not  know?  A.  Not  to  a  certainty;  I  can  only  sur¬ 
mise.  I  suppose  the  Erie  owns  theirs,  and  the  New  York  Central 
owns  the  city  elevator,  the  Lackawanna  the  Union. 

Q.  As  to  any  other  elevators,  do  you  know  of  any  case  where 
indirectly  a  railroad  has  the  control  of  any  of  the  elevators  in 
cases  where  they  do  not  actually  own  them?  A.  Well,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  do. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the  other  ele¬ 
vators  in  Buffalo  that  were  in  the  pool  but  were  incapable  of 
being  used;  for  instance,  the  Erie  basin  elevator?  A.  I  do  not 
know  positively;  I  imagine  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  used. 

Q.  And  that  is  also  true  of  the  Lyon  elevator,  that  it  is  not  in 
condition  to  use?  A.  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  never  looked  at  them?  A.  No,  sir. 

•  Q.  Nor  the  Schreck  nor  Swiftsure  elevators?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Can’t  you  construct  your  elevator  with  modern  machinery 
and  compete  with  the  so-called  pool?  A.  Well,  possibly  I  could, 
but  there  is  too  much  money  involved  to  do  it,  certainly  as  an. 
individual. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  is  the  storage  capacity  of  your  elevator?  A.  Only 
a  little  house,  150,000. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  You  could  not  enlarge  the  capacity?  A.  Not  that  house. 

Q.  Is  it  a  canal  house?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Purely  a  canal  house?  A.  Not  purely;  there  is  a  railroad 
back  of  it.  If  you  could  have  an  elevator  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  and  keep  the  old  house,  you  could  do  rail  business  as  well 
as  canal. 
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Q.  The  object  of  the  pool  was  to  do  away  with  the  canal  busi¬ 
ness?  A.  It  was  to  do  away  with  the  dead  wood. 

Q.  The  deadwood  are  the  canalmen?  A.  I  will  not  say  that;  I 
don’t  know  what  their  object  was. 

Q.  Their  principal  object  was  to  pool  their  interests  against  the 
canalmen?  A.  It  looks  that  way  now. 

Q.  Isn’t  that  the  real  object?  A.  I  cannot  answer  that;  I 
don’t  know  what  their  object  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  their  object?  A.  I  say  it  looks  that  way; 
I  should  not  want  to  charge  them  with  it;  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Are  there  any  canal  elevators  in  the  new  pool?  A.  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of,  not  strictly  canal  elevators;  a  good  many  load 
canal  boats,  most  any  of  them,  if  they  choose  to. 

Q.  What  this  Commission  would  like  to  ascertain  is  this: 
whether  the  new  pool,  so  called,  when  formed,  was  formed  to  do 
away  with  the  canal  interests.  A.  I  cannot  answer  that,  I  think 
so. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  useless  to  erect  elevators  along  the 
canal  to  compete  with  the  rail  elevators?  A.  With  a  large  canal, 
not  with  the  present  canal. 

Q.  If  the  Erie  canal  was  widened  and  deepened  in  order  to  take 
larger  barges  it  would  pay  to  erect  elevators?  A.  I  think  so;  it 
would  bring  the  price  down  to  about  one  cent  a  bushel;  I  think 
it  would  pay. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  elevating  when  the  pool  was  in  active 
operation?  A.  Seven-eighths  of  a  cent. 

Q.  What  was  it  after  the  pool  broke?  A.  Free. 

Q.  What  was  the  real  cause  of  its  breaking?  A.  I  suppose 
they  could  not  make  terms  with  the  Great  Northern  elevator  and 
the  Export  elevator. 

Q.  And  the  Electric  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  modern  elevators?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  pool  broke  up  how  long  did  they  run  before  an¬ 
other  pool  was  formed,  the  present  pool?  A.  I  think  it  was 
organized  this  spring. 

Q.  And  they  took  in  the  opposition  houses,  all  the  new  eleva- 
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tors?.  A.  Yes,  sir;  what  they  call  rail  elevators,  railroad  houses 
doing  a  rail  business. 

Q.  All  canal  elevators  were  dropped  out?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  canalmen  at  the  present  time  strong  enough 
to  give  opposition  to  the  pool?  A.  There  is  no  object;  they  can¬ 
not  earn  it;  they  are  working  for  nothing. 

Q.  Why  can’t  they  earn  it?  A.  If  they  work  for  nothing  they 
can’t. 

Q.  What  prevents  them  from  getting  trade?  A.  Rail  competi¬ 
tion. 

Q.  How  low  do  they  put  the  prices  in  competition?  A.  I  have 
heard  without  positive  knowledge  that  the  rail  freight  is  2\  on 
wheat,  that  includes  the  rail  freight  to  New  York  and  the  elevator 
charges.  The  canal  rate  is  from  2f  to  2\  inclusive  of  elevator 
charges. 

Q.  It  was  stated  here  yesterday  that  it  could  be  done  at  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  cent  a  bushel.  A.  I  presume  so,  but  I  don’t  believe  it 
would  be  profitable. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  about  floaters?  A.  They  don’t  have  storage  capacity. 
I  think  the  day  has  gone  by  for  floaters. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  At  what  price  do  you  think  it  can  be  done  profitably?  A.  I 
think  the  present  price  is  reasonable;  a  half  a  cent  is  the  asking 
price. 

Q.  What  is  the  rail  price?  A.  The  price  is  one-half  cent  for 
rail  and  free  for  canal. 

Q.  Then  the  danger  is  that  as  soon  as  the  competition  is  set 
aside  or  killed  the  new  pool  will  advance  prices?  A.  It  depends 
on  the  competition. 

Q.  I  am  stating  that  you  say  the  present  competition  is  weak; 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  stay  out  very  long.  As  soon  as  they  are 
out  the  new  pool  will  advance  prices.  A.  No,  I  don’t  understand 
that. 
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Q.  You  think  they  are  strong  enough  to  compete  with  the 
present  pool?  A.  I  don’t  think  the  canal  elevators  are  strong 
enough  to  compete  at  the  present  prices  of  freight. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  result  then.  There  will  be  an  advance  in 
rates,  will  there  not?  A.  That  depends  on  the  competition  of 
other  ports.  If  the  rail  would  advance  their  rate  I  think  the 
canal  would  advance  theirs  also.  The  rail  is  the  governing  factor. 

Q.  Then  the  competition  comes  from  other  ports?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
I  think  it  does. 

Q.  What  ports  are  they?  A.  Mr.  Marcy  stated  them  yesterday. 

Q.  Was  it  Erie?  A.  I  don’t  think  so;  Montreal,  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News  and  probably  the  Gulf  ports. 

GIBSON  L.  DOUGLASS. 

GIBSON  L.  DOUGLASS,  called  as  a  witness,  having  been 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

*/ 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  Gibson  L.  Douglass. 

Q.  You  live  in  this  city?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  place  of  business?  A.  47  Main  street. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Western  Transit  Company. 

Q.  What  is  your  line?  A.  It  is  a  lake  line  running  between 
here  and  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  and  between  here  and  Duluth; 
we  also  have  two  elevators. 

Q.  You  mean  two  elevators  here  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  names?  A.  City  A  and  B. 

Q.  Those  are  the  New  York  Central  elevators?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  this  Western  Transit  Company  is  one  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  two  elevators,  City  A  and  B,  are  members  of  what  is 
known  as  the  pool  here  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  have  been  members  since  the  organization  of  the 
new  pool  on  the  1st  of  April  of  this  year?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  up  to  the  dissolution  of  the  old  association  and  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  existence  of  the  old  association  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  pool?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  the  organization  is,  what  is  the  name 
of  this  association?  A.  Western  Elevating  Association. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  organization  of  the  Western  Elevating 
Association?  A.  There  is  nothing  of  it  except  a  group  of  eleva¬ 
tors  to  handle  the  business  here  in  the  city.  We  have  a  clearing 
house  downstairs  and  a  secretary  who  collects  all  our  money  and 
then  distributes  it. 

Q.  That  secretary  is  Mr.  Cook?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  moneys  which  are  received  by  each  of  the  eleva¬ 
tors  in  this  association  are  collected  by  Mr.  Cook  and  checked  out 
by  him  to  each  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir,  except  that  there  might  be 
some  little  things  like  screening  and  blowing  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  which  occurs  occasionally,  which  with  each  elevator  has  for 
itself,  but  all  the  general  receipts  for  elevation,  etc.,  go  to  Mr. 
Cook. 

•  Q.  And  after  deducting  the  office  expenses  necessary  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  an  association  he  makes  the  distribution  to  the 
elevators?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  distribute  in  accordance  with  the  actual  business 
done  by  each  elevator  for  the  period  of  time  for  which  he  has 
received  these  amounts?  A.  You  mean  bushel  capacity? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  No,  not  always. 

Q.  For  instance,  what  is  the  charge  that  has  now  been  agreed 
upon  for  elevation?  A.  A  half  a  cent  on  through  grain,  if  it  in¬ 
cludes  ten  days’  storage  and  loading  into  the  car. 

Q.  Includes  everything  except  the  screening,  blowing  and  mix¬ 
ing?  A.  Everything  except  the  little  things. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  It  does  not  include  the  use  of  the  steam  shovels?  A.  Everv- 
thing,  that  is,  all  that  is  charged. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Any  rebates  made?  A.  We  do  not  make  any.  We  don’t  do 
any  business  except  for  the  Central  road.  We  are  not  in  the  mar- 
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ket  at  all.  We  simply  handle  what  grain  comes  to  us  for  the  Cen¬ 
tral  road;  we  don’t  know  anything  about  rebates  or  anything  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  grain  has  been  handled  by  the  City 
elevators  A  and  B  since  the  formation  of  the  pool  on  the  1st  of 
April?  A.  Somewhere  about  11,000,000  bushels.  I  do  not  know 
exactly,  it  is  about  11,000,000;  between  eleven  and  twelve  or  ten 
and  eleven. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  amount  you  have  received  from 
the  pool  has  exceeded  one-half  cent  a  bushel  on  that  11,000,000 
bushels?  A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  detail;  that,  I  don’t  keep 
any  track  of  at  all.  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  Without  giving  the  exact  figures  do  you  know  in  a  general 
way  whether  you  have  received  in  your  dividend  less  than  a  half 
a  cent  on  11,000,000  bushels  or  more?  A.  I  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  I  have  not,  because  we  haven’t  yet  collected  every¬ 
thing. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  receive  more  than  half  a  cent  on  11,000,000 
bushels?  A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  basis  upon  which  you  are  in  the  pool?  A. 
No,  I  do  not  expect  to. 

Q.  Can  you  state  approximately  how  far  you  expect  to  fall 
short?  A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Cook  pays  out  the  dividend  to  the  elevators,  City 
A  and  B,  does  he  pay  that  dividend  direct  to  you?  A.  No,  sir,  he 
pays  it  to  our  representative. 

Q.  Who  is  that  representative?  A.  In  this  case  it  is  Mr.  Evans. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Evans  the  exclusive  representative  for  receiving  that 
check  for  the  City  A  and  B  elevators?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn’t  he  also  the  representative  of  other  elevators?  A.  I 
think  he  is. 

Q.  When  he  receives  a  check  from  Mr.  Cook,  would  that  check 
be  exactly  the  amount  of  dividend  coming  to  the  City  elevators 
A  and  B,  or  would  it  include  other  elevators?  A.  It  would  in¬ 
clude  others. 

Q.  What  others  would  it  include?-  A.  Well,  three  or  four 
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Q.  Will  you  name  them?  A.  There  is  the  Erie,  Great  North¬ 
ern,  Export  and  Connecting  Terminal,  that  is  all  of  them,  I  think. 

Q.  Six  elevators  in  that  group?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  count  the  City 
as  one,  you  know,  City  A  and  B  we  count  as  one  elevator. 

Q.  Counting  City  A  and  B  as  one  elevator,  there  are  five  eleva¬ 
tors  in  the  group?  A.  I  think  that  is  right.  That  is  subject  to 
correction,  but  I  think  that  is  all  there  is  in  that  group. 

Q.  Would  it  refresh  your  memory  if  you  glanced  over  the  list 
of  elevators?  (List  handed  to  witness.)  A.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Q.  Then  the  books  of  the  Western  Elevating  Association  would 
not  show  and  could  not  show  the  amount  of  dividends  received 
by  each  of  these  elevators  dn  that  group?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  would  know  that  excepting  the  members  of  the 
group?  A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Now,  does  Mr.  Evans  pay  to  each  of  these  elevators  the 
amount  of  dividend  to  be  received  by  each  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  would  know  the  exact  amount  received  by  the  Erie, 
for  instance?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  exact  amount  received  bv  the  Great  Northern  and 
by  the  Export  and  the  Connecting  Terminal?  A.  I  say  he  would; 
I  don’t  know  how  he  pays  those  other  men;  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  I  know  he  pays  us  and  he  collects  for  that  group. 
How  he  divides  it  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know  how  the  group  is 
divided  up  myself. 

Q.  Isn’t  there  another  group  within  a  group  among  those?  A. 
I  presume  there  is.  J  know  what  we  get,  but  I  don’t  know  what 
the  others  get.  He  may  pay  two  of  them  at  a  time.  For  all  I 
know,  pay  two  of  them  with  one  check. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  your  belief  that  he  does?  A.  I  think  he  does,  but  I 
could  not  swear  that  he  does;  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Which  are  the  two  that  he  pays  with  one  check?  A.  I  don’t 
know  that  he  pays  any  two  with  one  check;  I  say  he  may  pay 
two  with  one  check.  I  have  never  asked  him,  it  is  none  of  my 
business. 

Q.  That  group  is  formed  of  representatives  of  each  of  these  ele¬ 
vators,  which  included  you  as  representative  of  City  elevator  A 
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and  B,  meeting  and  agreeing  tliat  they  would  form  an  inner  group 
and  select  Mr.  Evans  to  receive  the  check.  A.  Practically  that 
is  about  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  detail  about  it  that  I  don’t 
remember,  that  was  the  result. 

Q.  A  part  of  the  agreement  was  the  proportion  that  each  one 
was  to  receive  of  the  total  amount  received  by  Mr.  Evans?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  And  you  were  in  a  conference  that  agreed  upon  what  your 
proportion  would  be?  A. What  my  proportion  would  be,  yes, 
sir.  I  was  not  in  a  conference  with  regard  to  the  others. 

Q.  What  was  your  proportion  of  the  whole?  A.  I  must  de¬ 
cline  to  say  that  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Which  two  elevators  did  you  have  in  mind  when  you  ex¬ 
pressed  your  belief  that  there  were  two  elevators  that  received 

their  dividends  in  one  check?  A.  Did  I  sav  that  there  was:  didn’t 

«/  ✓ 

I  say  that  there  might  be?  I  said:  “  He  might  give  one  check 
for  two  elevators,  for  all  I  know.” 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  belief  that  Mr.  Evans  does  give  only  one  check 
as  to  two  of  the  elevators?  A.  I  don’t  think  I  want  to  answer 
that  question  in  that  way.  You  don’t  want  to  know  what  I 
think,  you  want  to  know  what  I  know.  Now,  all  that  you  are 
asking  me  about  these  other  elevators  is  all  surmise  on  my  part. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  as  to  your  own  elevator?  Have  you  been 
told  by  anyone  that  a  check  was  given  by  Mr.  Evans  to  two 
elevators  together?  A.  Never. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  other  group  other  than 
the  one  of  which  you  are  a  member,  in  the  association?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  there  are  other  groups. 

Q.  What  other  elevators  are  in  a  group?  A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  that  to  save  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  elevator  that  is  in  another  group?  A.  I 
could  not  select  another  group  that  is  in  that  association. 

Q.  Your  lake  line  and  the  New  York  Central  railroad  are 
simply  connecting  lines?  A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  bring  any  freight,  any  package  freight  at  all 
to  Buffalo  that  goes  out  from  here  on  any  other  than  the  New 
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York  Central  line?  A.  Not  often.  We  may  occasionally  get  an 
odd  lot  but  we  aim  not  to  get  anything  except  our  own  freight. 

Q.  If  any  package  freight  was  tendered  you,  intended  to  go 
from  Buffalo  on  any  other  line,  would  you  take  it?  A.  No,  we 
would  not  take  it;  we  could  not  get  it  to  start  with,  because  we 
have  got  no  working  arrangements  with  any  road  except  the  New 
York  Central. 

Q.  And  each  of  these  other  railroads  have  their  own  connec¬ 
tions?  A.  Have  their  own  connections.  When  I  say  the  New 
York  Central,  I  mean  the  whole  system,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  bring  package  freight  here  that  goes  from 
Buffalo  on  the  canal?  A.  Well,  it  is  a  good  many  years  since  we 
have  done  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  There  was  a  time  when  you  did  it?  A.  Years  and  years 
ago. 

Q.  Would  you  refuse  any  package  freight  that  was  destined  for 
the  canal  when  it  arrived  at  Buffalo?  A.  No,  I  don’t  know  that 

we  would. 

Q.  Yrou  may  give  the  name  of  some  one  elevator  that  you  know 
is  in  a  group,  although  you  don’t  know  the  other  members  of  the 
group?  A.  They  are  all  in  groups,  but  how  they  are  divided  up 
I  don’t  remember.  I  did  know  when  I  was  figuring;  of  course,  I 
saw  all  of  the  groups  but  I  can’t  tell  you  which  group  each  is  in. 
I  know  which  elevators  are  in  the  association  but  I  could  not 
divide  up  the  groups.  Mr.  Cook  can  do  that. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  there  is  not  an  elevator  a  member 
of  the  pool  who  is  not  also  a  member  of  some  inner  group? 
A.  Some  group,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  Lake  line,  to  what  extent  does  it  ship  grain?  A.  Well, 
we  are  a  package  freight  line.  We  don’t  carry  any  grain  when 
we  can  get  package  freight.  We  carry  flour  and  any  package 
freight  we  can  get.  When  we  can’t  get  enough  package  freight 
to  load  our  vessel,  then  we  take  enough  grain  to  finish  out  a 
cargo.  The  total  amount  of  grain  that  our  vessels  carry  is  quite 
small  as  compared  with  their  total  tonnage  capacity. 

Q.  When  that  package  freight  arrives  here  at  Buffalo  it  is 
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-shipped  out  from  here  on  the  New  York  Central  railroad?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  was  destined  for  another  railroad  would  you  receive 
it?  A.  We  could  not  get  it;  it  wTould  not  be  offered  to  us. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  refuse  it?  A.  No 
one  would  offer  to  us  stuff  going  to  the  Erie  road;  no  one  would 
offer  to  us  stuff  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  or  the  Lacka  wanna.  They 
would  give  it  to  lines  that  connect  with  those  roads;  we  could  not 
make  the  same  rate  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  knowm  of  any  instance  in  recent  years  where 
package  freight  was  offered  to  you  that  was  destined  for  the 
canal?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  were  any  such  instances  you  would  know  it?  A. 
No,  I  might  not. 

Q.  Who  wrould?  A.  It  would  be  our  Western  agent. 

Q.  Who  is  he?  A.  We  have  a  lot  of  them  out  West. 

Q.  Who  would  be  the  most  likely  to  know;  who  is  the  principal 
agent?  A.  There  is  an  agent  in  Chicago,  one  in  Milwaukee  and 
one  in  Duluth. 

Q.  In  Chicago  who  is  he?  A.  George  C.  Williams. 

Q.  In  Duluth?  A.  A.  B.  Wolvin. 

Q.  In  Milwaukee?  A.  J.  C.  McClintock. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Western 
Transit  Company?  A.  I  have  been  connected  with  them  since 
1858. 

Q.  Been  in  Buffalo  here?  A.  I  have  been  in  Buffalo  two  years 
and  a  half. 

Q.  Where  were  you  before  you  came  to  Buffalo?  A.  I  came 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  And  you  then  were  with  the  New  York  Central  railroad, 
the  same  as  now?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  with  the  New  York 
Central  road  ever  since  they  owned  this  company,  and  I  was  with 
the  company  before  the  New  York  Central  owned  it. 

Q.  With  this  Western  Transit  Association?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  connected  with  any  of  the  lighterage  com¬ 
panies  in  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  connected  with  the  New 
York  Central  Lighterage  Company. 
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Q.  When?  A.  From  1889,  I  think  it  was,  until  I  came  here  in 
January,  1897,  it  was  about  that  time;  I  can’t  remember  exactly, 
it  was  a  good  while  ago. 

Q.  What  were  your  relations  with  the  New  York  Central 
Lighterage  Company?  A.  I  was  its  manager. 

Q.  During  those  years?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  relation  has  the  New  York  Central  Lighterage  Com¬ 
pany  with  the  New  York  Central  road?  A.  They  own  it,  pay 
all  of  its  expenses. 

Q.  The  New  York  Central  Lighterage  Company  is  a  separate 
stock  organization?  A.  No,  sir,  it  is  a  department  of  the  New 
York  Central  railroad. 

Q.  Is  it  the  railroad  that  owns  that  lighterage  company  or  the 
stockholders  of  the  company?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  New  York 
Central  railroad.  It  is  not  a  company  at  all,  it  is  a  department; 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  department  of  the  New  Yrork  Central 
Railroad  Company. 

Q.  They  keep  their  accounts  separately  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  it  was  a  separate  organization,  do  they  not?  A.  Not  entirely. 
I  could  not  tell  you  about  that.  I  don’t  know  really  myself  the 
details.  It  has  all  been  changed  since  I  left  there.  I  understand 
now  they  don’t  keep  any  separate  account  of  it. 

Q.  They  did  while  you  were  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  run 
into  one  bunch  together  now. 

Q.  If  freight  destined  to  New  York  from  Chicago  arrives  at 
New  York  and  is  lightered  is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  a  deduction, 
or  was  a  deduction  when  you  were  manager,  of  three  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  from  the  through  rate,  paid  over  to  the  Lighter¬ 
age  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  paid  to  the  full  extent  of  three  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  in  every  instance?  A.  We  used  to  take  credit  for  it  in 
that  way.  There  was  no  money  ever  passed  between  us  and  the 
New  York  Central  road,  nothing  at  all.  They  paid  us  our  salaries 
and  the  salaries  of  the  men,  but  in  the  manipulation  of  the  ac¬ 
count  we  would  be  credited  with  lighterage  at  three  cents  a 
hundred  pounds. 
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Q.  Was  there  no  instance  in  which  the  New  York  Central 
would  make  out  its  check  to  the  Lighterage  Company  for  the 
amount  of  the  lighterage?  A.  I  don’t  remember  any,  it  wTas  just 
vouchers  passed  between  us. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  mean  a  department  voucher?  A.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  No  bank  check?  A.  No.  Our  bookeeper  would  turn  over 
the  balance  whatever  it  was. 

Q.  Suppose  the  freight  originated  at  an  intermediate  point  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  New  York,  requiring  lighterage,  how  do  you 
arrange  the  lighterage  rate?  A.  They  deduct  three  cents  just 
the  same. 

Q.  Would  that  be  true  of  freight  Buffalo  to  New  York?  A.  I 
think  it  is,  but  I  have  forgotten  now  about  that.  We  would  be 
credited  with  three  cents  just  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  grain  rate  Buffalo  to  New  York  now,  the 
rail  rate?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Pretty  low,  isn’t  it?  A.  I  don’t  know7  what  you  would  call 
low. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  to  be  two  and  three-quarters  a  bushel, 
including  elevator  charges.  A.  On  what  kind  of  grain? 

Q.  I  did  not  hear.  A.  It  makes  a  difference  on  wTkat  kind  of 
grain. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Irrespective  of  the  kind  of  grain,  when  the  rail 
rate  is  two  and  three-quarters  or  two  and  seven-eighths,  Buffalo 
to  New  York,  is  three  cents  a  hundred  then  deducted  for  the 
lighterage?  A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  instances  during  the  time  you  were  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lighterage  Company  where  the  rail  rate  from  any 
intermediate  point  to  New  York,  including  “  lighterage  free,”  was 
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less  than  the  amount  credited  to  the  Lighterage  Company  on  the 
books  of  'the  New  York  Central?  A.  I  would  not  know  anything 
about  that;  I  would  not  know  anything  about  the  rate  at  all.  I 
was  simply  operating  the  company.  I  operated  these  steamboats, 
these  elevators  and  these  barges;  I  don't  know  anything  about 
the  rates. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  instances  of  “  lighterage  free  ” 
where  less  than  three  cents  a  hundred  pounds  was  credited  to 
the  Lighterage  Company?  A.  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  If  there  ever  was  such  an  instance,  it  was  such  an  excep¬ 
tional  instance  you  would  not  be  able  now  to  remember  it.  A.  I 
would  not  remember  it;  I  have  not  thought  anything  about  that 
lighterage  business  since  I  left  there. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  freight  was  carried  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  for  less  than  one  and  eight-tenths  cents  a 
bushel,  that  would  be  less  than  three  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
wouldn’t  it?  A.  It  would  depend  on  what  kind  of  grain  it  was. 

Q.  Say  wheat?  A.  One  and  eight-tenths  cents  a  bushel,  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  In  1894  and  1895,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Merchants 
Association  here,  the  rate  was  as  low  as  two  cents  a  bushel,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  average  rate  was  approximately  two  cents  a  bushel, 
and  that  would  be  very  close  to  being  almost  the  lighterage 
charge,  wouldn’t  it?  A.  That  would  not  be  a  very  profitable  rate, 
that  wouldn't. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild:  Now,  my  question  is  this:  If  during  the  time 
you  were  general  manager  of  the  Lighterage  Company  there  were 
any  but  rare  and  exceptional  cases  of  the  Lighterage  Company 
receiving  less  than  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds  upon  inter¬ 
mediate  freight,  you  would  now  be  able  to  remember  it.  A.  No, 
I  don’t  think  I  would. 

Q.  If  it  was  a  customary  thing  during  all  the  years  you  were 
with  that  company,  you  would  remember  it?  A.  Such  things 
might  happen  and  I  forget  all  about  it. 

7G 
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Q.  If  such  things  were  usual,  w’ere  a  part  of  the  general  man¬ 
agement  of  the  company,  you  would  not  forget  it,  would  yop? 
A.  I  might.  I  don’t  always  remember  everything.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  business  to  attend  to  when  you  have  a  fleet  like 
that. 

Q.  If  the  instances  of  receiving  less  than  three  cents  a  hundred 
were  as  frequent  as  when,  you  received  three  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  you  would  remember  it?  A.  I  might  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  any  instance  during  the  whole  time 
of  your  management  where  the  Lighterage  Company  received 
less  than  three  cents  a  hundred?  A.  I  don’t  recall  any  to  mind. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  the  Lighterage  Company  during  the 
time  you  were  with  it  allow  a  rebate?  A.  I  don’t  know  as  we 
ever  allowed  any  rebate. 

Q.  What  street  was  the  New  York  Central  elevator  on?  A. 
We  used  to  call  it  Fifty-ninth  street,  it  ran  from  Fifty-ninth  to 
Sixty-second  street. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  time  when  ships  used  to  receive  grain 
direct  at  that  elevator?  A.  Not  any  time  while  I  was  there,  no 
ocean  ship.  We  used  to  load  coastwise  vessels. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  John  C.  Seager?  A.  I  used  to 
know  John.  I  have  not  seen  him  in  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  Did  he  not  have  a  line  of  ships  there?  A.  He  did  before  I 
went  with  the  Lighterage  Department,  but  I  think  he  gave  the 
line  up,  moved  out  of  New  York  or  something  or  other. 

Q.  Before  you  went  with  the  Lighterage  Company?  A.  I  think 
so.  He  was  there  in  business  in  New  York  when  I  was  in  the 
Lighterage  Department  as  an  ocean  vessel  man,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  had  any  regular  line.  It  was  the  old  Beaver  line,  that 
went  to  Montreal. 

Q.  You  never  knew  then  of  any  rebate  of  lighterage  being 
given  to  John  Seager  in  any  case?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  delivered  “  light¬ 
erage  free”  within  the  lighterage  limits,  goes  over  several  con¬ 
necting  lines,  between  Chicago  and  New  York,  is  it  a  fact  that 
before  prorating  between  those  roads  is  made  that  three  cents 
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per  hundred  pounds  is  deducted  from  the  total  rate  and  paid  over 
to  the  Lighterage  Company?  A.  It  is  on  everything  that  we 
carry;  I  presume  it  is  on  everything. 

Q.  You  mean  as  to  your  road?  A.  As  to  our  company. 

Q.  And  then  the  prorating  is  on  the  balance  after  deducting 
the  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If,  in  other  words,  freight  goes  from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia 
over  connecting  lines  at  a  given  rate  the  prorating  between  those 
lines  is  made  without  any  such  deduction?  A.  There  are  some 
terminals  there;  there  are  terminal  charges  at  Philadelphia, 
which  are  taken  out  of  the  rate. 

Q.  What  are  those  terminal  charges?  A.  There  are  different 
amounts  for  different  places.  I  don’t  remember  just  what  they 
are,  my  clerk  could  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  instance?  A.  They  ran  from  a  cent  and  a 
half  to  three  cents. 

Q.  Do  they  often  run  as  high  as  three  cents?  A.  They  do  at 
some  points. 

Q.  I  mean  at  Philadelphia?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  guess  I  am  wrong 
about  that;  I  will  not  say  about  that,  I  know  they  are  different 
amounts. 

Q.  Are  you  not  thinking  of  the  terminal  charges  on  grain  of 
one  and  one-fourth  cents,  which  has  no  relation  to  the  lighters, 
but  rather  has  relation  to  the  cent  and  a  quarter  charged  in  New 
York?  A.  I  am  not  talking  about  grain;  I  don’t  have  any  grain, 
ours  is  package  freight. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  now  if  you  are  not  talking  with  reference 
to  the  cent  and  a  quarter  charge,  terminal  charge,  on  grain  and 
comparing  that  with  the  charge  in  New  York?  A.  I  am  not  say¬ 
ing  anything  about  grain,  I  am  talking  altogether  about  package 
freight;  grain  is  something  that  don’t  interest  me  particularly 

except  that  which  we  bring  down  to  Buffalo  on  our  own  boats, 

• 

and  we  bring  that  at  the  carrying  rate,  whatever  it  is. 

Q.  You  understand  that  when  I  spoke  of  the  Lighterage  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  I  was  speaking  of  grain.  When  you  were  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lighterage  Company  in  New  York  did  you  not  have 
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charge  of  the  lighterage  of  grain  as  well  as  other  freight?  A~ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  no  distinction  between  grain  and  any  other 
freight?  A.  Yo.  I  was  thinking  of  package  freight  all  the  time. 

Q.  To  return  to  that  question  of  three  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
lightering  in  Yew  York,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  that  includes 
grain  as  well  as  any  other  class  of  freight,  would  you  change 
your  answer?  A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  difference  there  but  just 
what  that  allowance  was  on  grain  I  cannot  tell  you  from 
memory. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  There  was  less  or  more  lighterage  paid  to  your  company  T 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  other  charges;  I  don’t  remember  what 
they  are. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  case  of  grain  that  there  were  times 
that  you  received  less  than  three  cents  a  hundred?  A.  Yo,  the 
regular  allowance  was  less  to  the  lighterage  department. 

Q.  Less  than  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  remember  how  much  less?  A.  I  don't  remem¬ 
ber  how  much  less. 

Q.  Are  you  referring  now  to  grain  from  Buffalo?  A.  Any¬ 
where. 

Q.  From  Chicago?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Anything  that  was  lighterage 
in  the  way  of  grain. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

4/ 

Q.  You  don't  recall  what  credit  you  received  on  that?  A.  Yck. 
I  don't. 


By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Who  would  be  able  to  give  that?  A.  The  present  manager 
of  the  lighterage  department,  in  Y~ew  York. 

Q.  The  books  of  the  company  that  were  there  when  you  were 
there  as  general  manager,  would  give  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now  returning  to  the  question  as  to  Philadelphia,  I  will 
repeat  that  question:  If  freight  goes  from  Chicago  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  over  connecting  railroads,  the  division  between  them,  the 
prorating  is  made  without  any  deduction  at  Philadelphia,  isn't 
it?  A.  There  is  this  terminal  charge  I  am  telling  about,  and  it 
is  different  at  different  places;  there  are  different  differentials; 
from  some  of  those  differentials  it  is  a  cent  and  a  half  and  from 
some  of  them,  I  am  quite  positive,  the  deduction  is  as  high  as 
three  cents. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  is  apart  from  the  port  of  New  York?  A.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  that  is  a  different  differential. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Suppose  you  consider  grain?  A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  whether  during  the  time  you  were  general 
manager  of  the  Lighterage  Company  and  received  more  or  less 
payment  for  lighterage  in  the  case  of  grain,  whether  similar  pay¬ 
ment  was  made  at  other  ports  to  the  terminal  rate  there  before 
prorating  between  the  connecting  roads?  A.  I  don’t  think  they 
lighter  their  grain  in  all  those  points.  I  think  the  vessel  goes  to 
the  elevators  at  Newport  News,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia;  that 
is  my  impression.  I  have  never  been  there  to  see,  but  there  is  a 
regular  charge  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  in  all  ports. 

Q.  That  is  the  regular  terminal  charge?  A.  That  was  added. 
If  you  made  an  export  bill  of  lading  there  was  a  certain  amount 
added  for  it,  transfer,  etc. 

Q.  Transfer,  elevation,  weighing,  etc.?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  is  known  as  the  cent  and  a  quarter  terminal 
charge?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  is  it. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  cent  and  a  quarter  terminal  charge  that 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  at  all  ports?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  you  were  general  manager  in  New  York  the  cent 
and  a  quarter  terminal  charge  was  separate  from  the  lighterage 
charge?  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  added. 
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Q.  My  question  does  not  relate  to  that  cent  and  a  quarter  ter¬ 
minal  charge,  excluding  the  cent  and  a  quarter  terminal  charge, 
having  reference  only  to  the  lighterage  charge  in  New  York,  is 
there  any  deduction  at  any  of  the  other  ports  before  the  total 
amount  of  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia,  take  that  for 
instance,  is  prorated  among  the  railroads?  A.  I  could  not  an¬ 
swer  you  on  grain;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  To  return  to  the  question  of  the  division  received  by  your 
elevators;  that  is  the  question  you  declined  to  answer:  Will  you  be 
able  to  compile  that  information  and  give  it  to  this  Commission? 
A.  You  know  what  I  told  you;  I  will  submit  the  matter  to  our 
people. 

Q.  And  be  able  to  get  an  answer  to-morrow  morning?  A.  I 
will  try  and  give  you  an  answer  by  one  or  two  o’clock;  I  don’t 
think  I  can  before. 

Q.  Is  that  information  here  in  Buffalo  or  in  New  York?  A. 
It  is  in  New  York;  it  is  also  in  my  head.  I  don’t  see,  as  I  said 
to  vou  before,  how  vour  Committee  and  the  commerce  of  the 
country  is  going  to  be  benefited  by  knowing  what  percentage  any 
elevator  gets.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  all  the  expenses 
of  running  our  elevators  and  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain  wTe 
handle,  but  I  don’t  see  why  you  should  consider  it  necessary  to 
know  every  little  detail  that  there  may  be  between  two  people. 
That  is  my  notion  of  it. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  the  legislature  had  that  very  question 
in  view  in  creating  this  Commission.  That  is  what  we  are  here 
for  precisely,  to  find  out  the  details  between  individuals  that 
hurt  the  commerce  in  the  port  of  NewT  York. 

The  Witness:  It  is  a  pretty  broad  question  as  to  what  hurts 
the  commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman:  And  Buffalo,  please. 

The  witness:  We  have  all  got  our  notions  and  I  guess  there 
are  very  few  that  agree,  that  know  anything  about  it.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  who  don’t  know  anything  about  it,  who  know 
more  than  we  do. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  I  don’t  suppose  that  you  think  that  the  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  elevators  here  is  any  injury  to  the  commerce?  A.  I 
know  it  is  not;  I  know  it  is  a  benefit. 

Q.  Inasmuch  as  this  Commission  does  not  know  what  you 
know  and  is  in  doubt  on  <that  point,  how  are  we  going  to  satisfy 
our  doubts  until  we  do  know?  A.  There  is  no  objection,  Mr. 
Smith,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  to  giving  you,  as  I  say,  all  the 
expenses  of  our  elevators.  We  cannot  tell  what  it  costs  to  handle 
a  bushel  of  grain  until  we  get  through  the  year.  Last  year  we 
handled  52,000,000  bushels  of  grain  through  our  two  elevators. 
Now  this  year,  the  way  it  looks,  we  will  not  handle  30,000,000. 
It  will  cost  just  as  much  to  run  that  30,000,000  through  as  it 
did  that  52,000,000.  We  have  to  have  the  same  gang  of  men. 
It  is  just  like  a  man  keeping  a  store  with  a  whole  gang  of  clerks. 
If  there  comes  a  dull  day  he  does  not  discharge  his  clerks,  he 
has  got  to  keep  them.  Just  so  with  an  elevator.  So  you  cannot 
tell  until  the  year  is  up  what  it  has  cost  to  do  your  business. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Then  is  Mr.  Smith’s  question  not  very  pointed?  How  can  this 
Commission  arrive  at  any  proper  conclusion  regarding  that  busi¬ 
ness  unless  each  and  every  one  of  those  elements  to  which  you 
refer  are  made  known  on  the  record  here  to  the  Commission?  A. 
I  don’t  see  where  it  interests  you.  Now,  suppose  Mr.  Smith  owns 
an  elevator  and  he  is  right  alongside  of  me.  I  might  make  Mr. 
Smith  a  present  of  $1,000  or  $10,000  towards  helping  him  to  run 
his  elevator.  What  is  that  to  this  Commission  or  to  the  commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York? 

Q.  Mr.  Douglass,  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  elevator 
charges  at  Buffalo  have  been  very  severely  criticised?  A.  I  am 
aware  that  almost  everything  is  very  severely  criticised;  criti¬ 
cised  by  a  lot  of  people  who  don’t  know  anything  about  it.  I 
didn’t  hear  any  criticisms  last  year  when  we  did  the  business  for 
nothing. 

Q.  If  you  will  I  would  like  you  to  direct  your  answer  to 
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the  question.  My  question  is,  you  are  aware  are  you  not  that 
the  charges  here  have  been  very  severely  criticised?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  and  in  every  other  port. 

Q.  And  you  are  also  aware  that  the  elevator  management, 
even  at  the  present  time  here  in  Buffalo,  is  severely  criticised  by 
some  people?  A.  Yes,  sir;  now,  do  you  mean  business  men  or 
grain  men? 

Q.  I  am  not  going  into  a  discussion  whether  they  are  grain 
people  or  not,  but  by  some  people?  A.  You  might  criticise  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  the  question.  A.  Now, 
do  you  mean  anybody  on  the  street? 

Q.  Irrespective  of  who  they  are,  are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  even  at  the  present  time  the  manner  of  running  the  elevators 
at  Buffalo  is  criticised  by  some  people,  irrespective  of  whom 
they  may  be?  A.  I  dare  say  they  are  but  not  by  any  grain  men. 

Q.  Now  do  you  think  that  if  the  information  that  is  placed 
upon  the  record  of  this  Commission  is  confined  to  the  critics  of 
the  Buffalo  elevators,  that  it  would  be  possible  for  this  Com¬ 
mission  to  make  any  report  based  upon  that  testimony  exclusively, 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  that  testimony?  A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  how  you  would  get  at  it;  I  know  how  I  would  get  at 
it.  I  would  take  the  cost  of  running  the  elevators  for  a  series 
of  years.  For  instance,  how  are  you  going  to  get  at  this  thing? 
We  have  been  talking  of  taking  down  our  elevators  and  putting 
up  a  steel  plant.  The  old  elevators  are  wiped  out.  Capital  is  all 
gone.  How  are  you  going  to  count  that  in  your  expenses? 

Q.  You  are  now  asking  me  questions.  A.  You  are  going  to 
get  at  the  cost  of  doing  the  elevator  business.  The  list  of  those 
elevators  would  enter  largely  into  the  cost  of  handling  grain. 

Q.  My  question  is  this:  If  the  critics  of  the  Buffalo  elevators 
come  before  this  Commission  and  place  on  the  record  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  their  testimony,  and  this  Commission  has  not  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  you  gentlemen  can  give,  admitting  that  you  are  correct, 
how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  disprove  the  case  as  made  out  by 
your  critics  unless  you  give  all  the  information  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  desires?  A.  I  supposed  a  man  was  innocent  until  he  was 
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proven  guilty.  If  some  chap  came  up  before  me  and  said  the 
elevator  charge  in  Buffalo  was  ridiculously  high,  I  would  ask 
him  to  explain  where  it  is  high.  Let  him  take  the  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  an  elevator  and  building  the  elevator  and  all  things  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  and  let  him  show  where  it  is  too  high.  Then  it 
is  time  for  you  to  bring  a  man  up  to  plead  innocent  or  guilty, 
but  for  a  man  that  don’t  know  anything  about  an  elevator,  never 
was  connected  with  one  in  his  life,  for  him  to  come  before  you 
and  say  that  the  Buffalo  elevators  or  the  New  YY>rk  elevators 
are  charging  more  than  they  are  entitled  to,  I  would  let  him 
give  his  evidence  before  making  any  decision. 

Q.  You  evidently  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  grain 
merchants  and  men  operating  elevators  for  many,  many  years, 
who  have  testified  on  record  and  have  given  figures  showing  that 
the  business  could  be  done  at  a  profit  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
bushel.  A.  I  have  not  seen  that  evidence. 

Q.  You  have  had  occasion  in  your  life  of  being  in  court  in  the 
trial  of  cases?  A.  I  never  was  a  witness  in  my  life  in  court.  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  never  to  appear  on  a  jury  or  on  the 
witness  stand. 

Q.  lrou  can  easily  imagine,  however,  that  if  a  plaintiff  came  into 
court  and  presented  his  testimony,  and  when  he  got  there  the 
defendant  said:  “  We  will  not  present  ours,”  there  would  be  only 
one  course  open  to  the  judge  and  that  would  be  to  direct  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  plaintiff.  A.  I  suppose  it  would  be  something  of 
that  kind.  We  are  ready  to  present  our  side,  ready  to  give  you 
all  the  information  you  want. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Ready  to  tell  a  part  of  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth? 
A.  Give  you  the  whole  truth  regarding  the  expenses  of  running 
the  elevator. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  You  want  us  to  cross-examine  the  other  men,  but  not  you? 
A.  You  can  cross-examine  me;  you  are  doing  it  pretty  well  now. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild:  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  from  what 
Mr.  Douglass  has  said  to  me,  I  think  he  and  his  people  are 
going  to  conclude  to  give  us  the  information  that  is  requisite. 
He  has  asked,  however,  that  he  be  given  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sult  with  his  people.  The  expectation  is  that  after  that  con¬ 
sultation  this  information  will  be  given  without  any  necessity  of 
any  further  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Commission.  Those 
people  are  in  New  York.  Mr.  Douglass  is  going  to  New  York 
this  afternoon  and  will  telegraph  from  New  York  to-morrow,  as 
soon  as  he  can  get  them  together  and  send  the  telegram.  In  view 
of  that  statement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Douglass,  I  think  I  will 
suggest  that  the  Commission  so  far  as  Mr.  Douglass’s  examination 
is  concerned  can  adjourn  over,  and  can  safely  do  so  until  to-mor¬ 
row,  especially  as  he  states  that  the  books  are  in  New  York  and 
not  here. 

The  Chairman:  Can  the  witness  be  here  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Douglass:  I  will  telegraph  to  Mr.  Cook. 

The  Chairman:  I  think,  Mr.  Counsel,  the  witness  is  competent 
to  answer  the  questions.  With  regard  to  the  reference  he  made 
with  reference  to  giving  of  the  $1,000  or  $10,000,  what  we  are 
after  is  the  third  man,  whether  he  is  benefited  or  worsted  by  the 
transaction  of  giving  a  thousand  dollars. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  former  organization?  A. 
Since  I  have  been  here  in  the  city. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  organization  when  the  rate 
was  dropped  from  seven-eighths  of  a  cent?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
dropped  it  this  year. 

Q.  Was  it  this  year?  A.  This  year  we  dropped  it  down  to  half 
a  cent. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

<Q.  Last  year?  A.  We  did  not  have  any  association  last  year. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  the  new  organization  was  formed,  did  the  old  one  dis- 
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solve?  A.  That  dissolves  at  the  close  of  every  year,  and  a  new 
one  is  formed  every  year. 

Q.  Is  it  incorporated?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  private  affair?  A.  A  private  affair,  an  association 
of  men. 

Q.  Why  was  the  old  association  dissolved?  A.  We  could  not 
agree  together. 

Q.  Could  not  agree  on  rates?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  agree  on 
rates,  but  we  could  not  agree  on  the  proportion  each  one  should 
have. 

Q.  Were  all  the  new  elevators  in  your  organization  then?  A, 
No,  sir,  they  were  just  building. 

Q.  Then  it  wras  not  the  reason  that  competition  was  so  sharp 
that  you  lost  your  trade?  A.  I  don’t  understand  that. 

Q.  The  reason  was  not  then  that  the  new  elevators  gave  such 
sharp  competition  it  would  lower  rates?  A.  No,  we  could  not 
agree  on  the  division  of  our  business;  we  could  not  satisfy  every¬ 
body. 

Q.  With  whom  could  you  not  agree?  A.  I  guess  there  wasn’t 
any  of  us;  we  were  not  satisfied.  I  have  forgotten  now  the 
detail  of  it,  that  was  two  years  ago.  I  know  that  wTe  could  not 
get  together,  so  we  very  soon  spoiled  the  rate.  We  didn’t  charge 
anything  for  a  certain  time  last  year  for  elevating. 

Q.  WThat  was  the  object  of  forming  the  association  last  year? 
A.  The  principal  reason  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  was  the 
action  of  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association.  The  Lake  Carriers’ 
Association,  which  comprises  most  of  the  vessel  owners,  suffered 
a  great  deal  with  delay  here  in  1898,  in  getting  their  vessels  un¬ 
loaded.  They  got  together  last  winter  and  decided  they  would 
put  a  demurrage  clause  and  a  shortage  clause  in  their  bill  of 
lading;  they  would  not  load  any  grain  unless  this  bill  of  lading 
would  contain  this  clause.  It  "would  have  been  a  very  serious 
thing  for  the  grain  business,  and  we  had  a  convention  here  last 
winter  that  lasted  two  days,  and  I  don’t  know  but  three.  The 
main  vessel  men  and  elevator  men  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  were  there,  and  the  subject  was  discussed  fully.  It  was 
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finally  decided  by  the  vessel  men  that  if  we  should  give  them 
the  freedom  of  the  port;  that  is,  if  a  vessel  came  here  consigned 
to  our  elevator  and  we  were  full  and  she  was  likely  to  be  delayed 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  that  we  could  send  her  to  some 
other  elevator.  If  we  would  give  them  the  freedom  of  the  port 
so  that  there  would  be  no  delay  to  the  vessels  they  would  not 
put  this  clause  in  the  bill  of  lading.  We  used  the  old  bill  of 
lading  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  banker,  the  grain  merchant 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  So  we  got  together;  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  Western  Transit  Company.  That  was  our  object  to 
enter.  It  was  simply  to  prevent  the  bill  of  lading  from  being 
charged  with  this  demurrage  clause  put  in,  and  this  shortage 
clause  put  in.  It  would  upset  the  whole  channel  the  grain  men 
do  business  in. 

Q.  Did  all  the  elevators  come  in?  A.  All  the  rail  elevators. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  include  the  others?  A.  Didn’t  want  them. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  that  same  objection  hold  good  to  the  other  ele¬ 
vators?  A.  I  don’t  know  whether  they  handle  grain  the  same 
way  or  not.  I  don’t  know  how  these  canal  elevators  work.  That 
is  why  we  went  into  it,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

Q.  The  year  before  when  you  were  not  in  any  pool  you  did 
business  for  nothing?  A.  Yes,  sir,  what  we  did. 

Q.  Then  you  went  in  because  you  did  not  care  to  continue  the 
business  for  nothing?  A.  No,  we  would  just  as  soon  do  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  nothing  now. 

Q.  Do  you  contemplate  doing  the  business  for  nothing?  A. 
No,  not  if  we  have  got  to  send  vessels  to  another  elevator  and  pay. 
Suppose  we  had  a  million  bushels  of  grain  in  the  port  and  we 
could  not  handle  more  than  300,000,  some  of  those  vessels  would 
be  under  demurrage,  who  is  going  to  pay  the  demurrage?  That 
is  one  question.  Now,  if  we  send  those  vessels  to  someone  else’s 
elevators  where  we  can  get  the  grain  unloaded  we  have  got  to 
pay  for  the  elevation.  There  was  an  expense  right  away  on  our 
elevation  without  any  earnings,  and  we  could  not  do  business 
satisfactorilv. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  package  freight?  A.  No;  grain. 
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Q.  I  thought  you  never  spoke  of  grain?  A.  You  asked  me 
about  elevators;  I  am  answering  just  what  you  asked  me.  When 
you  speak  of  terminal  charges  and  that  sort  of  thing,  the  only 
thing  I  have  to  do  with  is  package  freight. 

By  Commissioner  Shavne: 

Q.  You  said  you  made  no  charge  for  elevating  service  last  year, 
what  was  the  object  of  that?  A.  Well,  things  got  pretty  bad 
here,  a  little  loose;  you  could  not  tell  just  where  you  were. 

Q.  The  canal  elevator  men  did  business  then,  did  they  not?  A. 
I  suppose  they  did;  we  handle  canal  grain  also. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  object  to  squeeze  out,  so  to  speak,  the  canal 
elevator  men?  A.  My  dear  sir,  do  you  know  that  we  handle  canal 
grain  for  less  money  than  we  do  rail  grain? 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  learn  of  that.  A.  We  do,  sir;  we  handle  canal 
grain  for  less  than  we  do  rail  grain. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  handle  canal  grain  for  nothing?  A.  We 
are  and  have  handled  it  for  nothing  this  year. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  encourage  the  canal  business?  A.  As  far  as  any 
discrimination  is  concerned  it  is  in  favor  of  the  canal. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  You  make  a  charge?  A.  For  railroad  grain? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  We  are  charging  half  a  cent. 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  do  it  for  the  canal  free?  A.  Yes,  sir,  we 
are  doing  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  WThat  is  your  object  in  doing  it  free?  A.  I  suppose  it  was 
thought  best  to  do  it  for  nothing 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  Why  was  it  thought  best?  A.  I  don’t  know  as  I  can  tell 
you  exactly. 
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Q.  If  your  elevators  elevate  canal  grain  free  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  owners  of  elevators  that  are  purely  and  exclusively 
canal  elevators  would  soon  have  to  go  out  of  business?  A.  I 
guess  not,  I  don’t  think  they  would. 

Q.  Can  an  elevator  that  is  exclusively  a  canal  elevator  make 
any  money  except  upon  what  they  charge  canal  boats?  A.  Ex¬ 
cept  they  got  a  lot  of  storage. 

Q.  Can  they  get  storage  for  anything  but  canal  grain?  A. 
They  cannot  handle  anything  but  canal  grain  and  city  grain. 

Q.  So  far  as  export  grain  is  concerned,  through  grain,  they  can 
handle  nothing  but  canal  grain.  A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  So  as  to  that  business,  if  your  elevators  with  your  rail  con¬ 
nections  charge  nothing  for  elevating  canal  grain,  they  could  do 
no  business  unless  they  charged  nothing?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  charge  nothing  they  could  make  no  profit?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Would  soon  have  to  go  out  of  business?  A.  I  don’t  know 
'whether  they  would  or  not;  they  are  pretty  live  fellow’s. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  eventual  result?  A.  Yes,  sir,  if  it  was 
kept  up,  only  a  question  of  time. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  You  think  you  can  keep  it  up  longer  than  they,  if  you  charge 
half  a  cent  for  elevating  rail  grain  and  nothing  for  canal  grain? 
A.  Naturally  we  can,  unless  they  draw’  on  their  private  purses; 
they  are  all  rich  men. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  have  grown  rich  in  the  elevator  business? 
A.  I  don’t  know  that,  they  are  strangers  to  me,  all  of  them. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Regarding  the  lighterage  in  New  York,  what  are  the  lighter¬ 
age  limits?  A.  Well,  now  there  has  been  a  change  there  in  the 
lighterage  limits;  it  used  to  be  from  the  Central  yards.  Sixtieth, 
around  Sixty-third  streets  to  the  East  River,  then  on  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  shore  it  was  down  to  Gowanus.  On  Staten  Island  shore  it 
w7as  to  Port  Richmond. 
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Q.  All  within  lighterage  free  limits?  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  has  been 
changed,  I  think. 

Q.  Been  extended?  A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  To  what  extent?  A.  I  think  it  goes  up  the  North  River 
farther. 

Q.  How  far?  A*.  Probably  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
street.  This  is  only  guess  work  I  am  giving  you. 

Q.  And  the  lighterage  charge  is  the  same  whether  the  freight 
is  lightered  one  hundred  feet  or  the  full  extent  of  the  lighterage 
limits?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  instance  where  people  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  asked  to  be  permitted  to  do  their  own  lighterage,  did  you 
ever  grant  that  permission?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  use  to  permit  people  to  do  their  own  lightering? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  any  objection?  A.  I  will  not  say  that.  I  used  to 
object,  of  course,  I  wanted  the  business  for  my  boats. 

Q.  In  doing  their  own  lightering  did  you  rebate  the  three-cents 
per  hundred  pounds?  A.  That  would  be  done  by  the  railroad 
company;  that  would  not  come  in  my  accounts. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  whether  the  amount  of  lighterage  was  re¬ 
bated  to  people  who  did  their  own  lightering?  A.  No,  not  to 
swear  to. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Were  not  such  rebates  confined  to  certain  lighterage  com¬ 
panies  other  than  yours?  A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  If  I  were  a  lumber  merchant  doing  business  in  New  York 
city  and  I  wanted  to  hire  a  lighter  and  send  it  to  get  that  lumber 
instead  of  paying  your  charge,  you  would  not  allow  me  to  do 
that?  A.  We  would  not  have  a  charge  if  you  lightered  it;  we 
would  only  have  a  charge  for  what  we  lightered  for  the  railroad 
company.  It  would  not  go  into  our  accounts. 

Q.  If  an  individual  lumber  merchant  in  New  York  received 
lumber  lighterage  free,  that  individual  merchant  could  not  save 
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anything  on  that  lighterage  by  sending  a  boat  there  and  getting 
it  at  the  point  of  the  railroad  terminal,  could  he?  A.  It  would 
depend  on  the  quantity.  I  don’t  care  where  it  is,  he  could  not 
lighter  it  for  three  cents  a  hundred;  he  would  lose  money.  As  I 
remember  it  now  we  used  to  figure  that  about  five  car  loads  to  one 
place  was  the  smallest  amount  we  could  lighter  and  get  out  of  it 
without  a  loss;  single  car  loads  we  would  always  lose  money  on. 
You  cannot  lighter  a  single  car  load  of  any  kind  of  merchandise 
from  the  depots  to  any  place  around  New  York,  take  on  an 
average,  taking  into  consideration  your  berth,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  for  less  than  twenty  dollars;  it  is  in  your  towing,  the 
time  of  your  vessel  that  you  lose.  That  is  about  the  average 
cost,  as  I  remember  it,  that  used  to  be  to  a  single  car  load  of 
freight. 

Q.  You  must  have  misunderstood  my  question.  My  question 
was:  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  an  individual  lumber 
merchant,  for  instance,  was  allowed  to  lighter  his  own  lumber 
and  received  a  rebate  of  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds?  A.  I 
cannot  name  them,  but  I  am  confident  there  were  a  number  of 
such  cases  where  lumber  men  were  allowed  to  lighter.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  was  always  glad  to  get  rid  of  lumber. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  that  during  the  time  that  you  were  general 
manager  of  the  Lighterage  Company,  the  Lumber  Association 
in  New  York  inaugurated  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
pelling  you  to  do  that  very  thing,  because  you  had  refused  to  da 
it?  A.  I  don’t  remember  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  proceeding  that  was  instituted  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  secure  a  change  of  your 
method  of  charging  for  lighterage  when  there  was  no  lighterage, 
or  when  the  lighterage  was  a  short  distance,  under  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law?  A.  Nothing 
while  I  was  there  that  I  know  of.  With  regard  to  that  lumber 
business,  and  with  other  city  local  freight,  it  oftentimes  worked 
like  this:  If  a  man  had  one  or  two  car  loads  he  would  not  say  a 
wTord  to  you,  but  if  he  happened  to  get  in  ten  car  loads  then  he 
would  come  and  want  to  lighter. 
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Q.  Then  you  would  not  let  him?  A.  Not  if  I  had  any  say,  be¬ 
cause  that  was  a  lot  of  freight  on  which  I  could  pay  my  expenses,, 
and  it  would  make  up  for  this  lot  lost.  You  can  put  it  down  as  a 
correct  proposition  that  the  lighterage  companies  in  New  York 
harbor,  lightering  freight  for  three  cents  a  hundred,  package 
freight,  other  than  grain,  don’t  make  any  money  nor  pay  their 
expenses  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  I  mean  the  railroad 
lighterage  companies. 

Q.  And  the  books  of  the  New  York  Central  Lighterage  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  would  prove  that  statement?  A.  They  would. 

Q.  Mr.  Douglass,  I  will  ask  you  again  the  question  you  declined 
to  answer:  What  dividend  has  been  received  by  your  elevator 
since  the  first  of  April  of  this  year?  A.  You  mean  dollars  and 
cents? 

Q.  I  mean  dollars  and  cents?  A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  percentage  has  your  company  received  of  the  gross 
receipts?  A.  That  is  the  one  I  will  let  you  know  about  to-mor¬ 
row. 


By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  get  that  in¬ 
formation  to-morrow,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  present,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  he  be  directed  to  answer. 

Mr.  Douglass:  Well,  gentlemen,  I  don’t  know.  Of  course,  you 
have  got  the  right  to  do  just  as  you  have  a  mind  to.  but  I  presume 
I  am  entitled  to  some  courtesy,  and  that  I  ask  you  to  extend  to  me. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  want  the  record 
correct  here.  I  have  really  no  doubt  but  that  you  will  give  that 
information  after  you  have  had  vour  consultation,  and  so  far  as 
I  had  in  mind  it  goes  no  further  than  to  have  the  record  correct 
in  order  that  the  commissioners  may  be  protected  in  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  case  you  decline  to  answer,  and  therefore,  I  request  the 
chairman  to  direct  you  to  answer. 

The  Chairman:  Will  you  answer  that  question? 

The  Witness:  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  at  present. 

Q.  You  request  the  courtesy  of  the  Commission  to  answer  to¬ 
morrow.  A.  I  will  answer  one  way  or  another  to  morrow. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  extend  you  the  courtesv  until  to- 

%0 


morrow. 
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PHILOS  O.  COOK  (recalled). 

Philos  G.  Cook,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Cook,  did  you  make  a  copy  of  the  statement  showing 
the  total  receipts  of  the  different  elevators?  A.  I  did  and  I  for¬ 
got  to  bring  it  up;  would  you  like  it  now? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  will  bring  it  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Cook,  you  are  secretary  of  the  Western  Elevating  Asso¬ 
ciation?  A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  the  Western  Elevating  Association. 

Q.  You  keep  in  your  office  an  accurate  record  of  the  amount  of 
grain  received  by  each  elevator  in  the  association?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  each  day  and  for  the  month  and  for  the  season?  A. 
For  each  day  as  it  is  returned  to  us  and  as  we  get  the  tickets  in. 

Q.  And  is  this  paper  I  hand  you  the  statement  of  yesterday  to 
the  close  of  business  yesterday?  (Paper  handed  witness).  A.  It 
is  a  statement  showing  the  day’s  work  and  the  season’s  work. 

Q.  For  and  including  the  close  of  last  night?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  gives  the  name  of  each  elevator  in  the  association, 
and  the  amount  received  by  each  elevator  for  yesterday,  for  this 
month  to  the  close  of  business  yesterday,  and  for  the  season  to 
the  close  of  business  yesterday?  A.  I  will  answer,  yes,  sir,  with 
this  qualification:  It  is  the  amount  for  which  we  issued  receipts 
yesterday;  sometimes  the  tickets  are  held  out  for  a  day. 

Q.  With  that  qualification  it  is  right  up  to  date?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  each  elevator  in  the  association, 
stating  the  amount  received  yesterday,  the  amount  received  for 
the  month  up  to  last  night,  and  the  amount  received  for  the  sea¬ 
son  up  to  last  night  for  each  elevator?  A.  This  is  the  re¬ 
port  ending  July  2G,  1899,  at  6  p.  m.  The  receipts  at  elevator 
City  A  yesterday  wrere  153,482  bushels;  for  the  month  up  to  last 
night  1,756,686  bushels;  for  the  season  up  to  last  night,  5,329,962 
bushels.  The  receipts  at  elevator  City  B  yesterday  were  112,566 
bushels;  for  the  month  up  to  last  night,  1,891,979  bushels;  for 
the  season  up  to  last  night,  5,816,857  bushels.  At  the  C.  J. 
WTells  elevator  the  receipts  yesterday  were  24,764  bushels;  for 
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the  month  up  to  last  night,  793,826  bushels;  for  the  season 
up  to  last  night,  3,049,836  bushels.  The  receipts  at  Coats- 
worth  elevator  yesterday  were  145,033  bushels;  for  the 
month  up  to  last  night,  303,600  bushels;  for  the  season  up  to 
last  night,  987,201  bushels.  The  C.  T.  R.  R.  elevator  receipts 
yesterday  were  150,770  bushels;  for  the  month  up  to  last  night, 
2,066,659  bushels,  and  for  the  season  up  to  last  night,  7,116,637 
bushels.  .Dakota  elevator  receipts  were  for  the  month  up  to  last 
night,  1,456,412  bushels;  for  the  season,  4.435,802  bushels.  The 
receipts  at  Eastern  elevator  were  yesterday  47,519  bushels;  for 
the  month  up  to  last  night,  1,247,232  bushels;  for  the  season  up 
to  last  night,  3,660,440  bushels.  The  receipts  at  Electric  elevator 
yesterday  were  84,970  bushels;  for  the  month  up  to  last  night 
514,873  bushels;  for  the  season  up  to  last  night,  1,894,145  bushels. 
The  Erie  elevator  receipts  yesterday  were  150,061  bushels;  for 
the  month  up  to  last  night,  741,952  bushels,  and  for  the  season 
up  to  last  night,  3,946,225  bushels.  At  the  Evans  elevator  the 
receipts  for  the  month  were  129,892  bushels;  for  the  season, 
361,827  bushels.  At  the  Exchange  elevator  the  receipts  were  for 
the  month,  to  date,  120,618  bushels;  for  the  season,  427,145 
bushels.  At  the  Export  elevator  the  receipts  for  the  month, 
to  date,  were  312,787  bushels,  and  for  the  season,  2,883,937 
bushels.  At  the  Frontier  the  receipts  yesterday  were  S2,979 
bushels;  for  the  month  up  to  last  night,  776,118  bushels;  and 
for  the  season  up  to  last  night,  2,431,656  bushels.  At  the  Great 
Northern  elevator  the  receipts  yesterday  were  303,420  bushels; 
for  the  month  up  to  last  night,  2,579,313  bushels,  and  for  the 
season  up  to  last  night,  7,332,679  bushels.  At  the  Kellogg  the 
receipts  yesterday  were  38,178  bushels;  for  the  month  up  to  last 
night,  394,512  bushels;  and  for  the  season  up  to  last  night,  1,912,- 
448  bushels.  The  Marine  elevator  receipts  for  yesterday  were 
216,477  bushels;  for  the  month  up  to  last  night,  1,410,843  bushels; 
for  the  season  up  to  last  night,  3,474,053  bushels.  At  Niagara 
Elevator  A,  the  receipts  yesterday  were  22,000  bushels;  for  the 
month  up  to  last  night,  387,827  bushels;  for  the  season  up  to 
last  night,  1,321,108  bushels.  At  Niagara  B,  the  receipts  yesterday 
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were  49,884  bushels;  for  the  month  up  to  last  night  144,844 
bushels;  for  the  season  up  to  last  night  902,357  bushels. 
At  Niagara  C  elevator  there  were  no  receipts  for  the  day, 
month  or  season.  At  the  Ontario  there  were  no  receipts  for  the 
day;  the  receipts  for  the  month  were  114,247  bushels;  for  the 
season,  957,582  bushels.  At  the  Bennett  there  were  no  receipts 
for  the  day,  month  or  season.  At  the  Union  elevator  there  were 
no  receipts  for  the  day,  month  or  season.  At  the  Wheeler  eleva¬ 
tor  there  were  no  receipts  for  the  day,  month  or  season.  At  the 
Wilkeson  there  were  no  receipts  for  the  day,  month  or  season. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  day,  were  1,582,103  bushels;  for  the 
month,  up  to  last  night,  17,144,220  bushels,  and  for  the  season,  up 
to  last  night,  58,501,897  bushels.  For  the  same  time  during  1898 
these  elevators  received  for  the  day,  647,012  bushels;  for  the 
month,  12,023,874  bushels;  for  the  season,  86,370,016  bushels. 

The  statement  above  referred  to  was  then  submitted  in  evidence 
and  is  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  July  26,  6  p.  m. 

GRAIN  STATEMENT,  SEASON  OF  1899. 


Elevator. 

Day. 

Month. 

Season. 

City,  A . 

153,482 

1,756,686 

5,329,962 

City,  B . 

112,566 

1,891,979 

5,816,857 

C.  J.  Wells . 

24,764 

793,826 

3,049,836 

Coats-worth  . 

145,033 

303,600 

987,201 

O.  T.  R.  R. ........  • 

150,770 

2,066,659 

7,116,637 

Dakota . 

1,456,412 

4,435,802 

Eastern . 

47,519 

1,247,232 

3,660,440 

Electric . 

84,970 

514,873 

1,894,145 

Erie . 

150,061 

741,952 

3,946,225 

Evans . 

129,892 

361,827 

Exchange . 

120,618 

427,145 

Export . 

312,787 

2,883,937 

Frontier . 

82,979 

776,118 

2,431,656 

Great  Northern . 

303,420 

2,579,313 

7,332,679 

Kellogg . 

38,178 

394,512 

1,912,448 

The  Marine . 

216,477 

1,410,843 

3,734,053 
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Elevator.  Day.  Month.  Season. 

Niagara,  A .  22,000  387,827  1,321,108 

Niagara,  B .  49,881  144,844  902,357 

Niagara,  C .  .  . 

Ontario .  114,247  957,582 

Bennett .  .  . 

Union .  .  . 

Wheeler .  .  . 

Wilkes  on .  .  . 


Total . 

1,582,103 

17,144,220 

58,501,897 

Same  time  1898. 

647,012 

12,023,874 

86,370,016 

Q.  Then  the  elevators  Niagara  C,  Union,  Wheeler  and  Wilke- 
son  have  received  nothing,  not  only  for  the  day,  but  during  the 
whole  season?  A.  The  last  four  are  not  open  at  present.  Niag¬ 
ara  O  is  open,  but  she  only  takes  the  overflow  from  elevators 
A  and  B. 

Q.  You  have  now  given  the  names  of  every  elevator  at  Buffalo 
that  is  in  the  association?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  decrease  in  this  season  compared  to  this  time  last  year 
is  just  about  the  same  amount  as  was  done  in  the  month  of  navi¬ 
gation  last  year,  that  was  delayed  last  year?  That  is,  the  season 
did  not  open  until  May  of  this  year?  A.  The  receipts  for  April 
of  last  year  are  nearly  that  amount,  somewhere  near  29,000,000 
bushels;  we  did  not  open  until  May  1st  this  year,  lost  that  much 
time. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild:  We  will  not  be  able  to  complete  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Cook  before  adjournment.  If  you  will  excuse  Mr.  Cook 
until  to-morrow,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  now  adjourn. 

The  Chairman:  Before  the  Commission  adjourns  I  would  like 
to  make  the  statement  that  parties  interested  in  the  package  and 
grain  trade  of  the  canal,  who  desire  to  have  a  hearing,  will  please 
leave  their  names  with  the  Commission;  we  will  take  up  that 
subject  probably  to-morrow,  so  all  those  who  are  subpoened  are 
excused  until  to  morrow  at  10  o'clock.  Adjourned. 
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A  meeting  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was  this 
day,  July  28,  1899,  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Present:  Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  chairman;  Hon.  C.  C. 
Shayne,  Hon.  A.  R.  Smith,  secretary;  also  Hon.  Ben  L.  Fairchild, 
counsel. 

The  Chairman  called  the  Commission  to  order  at  10:10  a.  m, 
Mr.  PHILOS  G.  COOK,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  Wilkeson  elevator  is  capable  of  being  used,  is  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  rail  connection  as  well  as  a  canal  connection?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  its  capacity  is  400,000  bushels,  is  that  correct?  A. 
That  is  what  we  figure  it. 

Q.  And  the  Wheeler  elevator  is  also  capable  of  being  used? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  also  a  canal  and  rail  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  its  capacity  is  about  350,000  bushels?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
about  that. 

Q.  And  the  Union  elevator  is  also  capable  of  being  used?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  has  rail  and  canal  connections,  both?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  its  capacity  is  130,000  bushels?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Bennett  elevator  is  also  capable  of  being  used?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  has  rail  and  canal  connections?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  its  capacity  is  800,000  bushels?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Niagara  “  C  ”  elevator,  you  stated,  when  operated  was 
operated  as  an  annex  to  elevators  “A”  and  “  B  ”?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason?  A.  They  simply  use  it  for  the  overflow 
from  those  houses  when  they  are  full. 

Q.  It  stands  back  of  the  canal?  A.  It  stands  behind  the  other 
houses. 

Q.  And  its  capacity  is  200,000  bushels?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Cook,  will  you  name  each  of  the  elevators 
in  this  list  (hands  witness  the  list)  and  give  the  capacity  of  each, 
so  that  we  can  have  that  on  record?  A.  I  would  rather  do  that 
from  the  “  Greater  Buffalo.”  (Book  handed  to  the  witness.) 
City  "A,”  600,000  bushels;  City  “  B,”  800,000  bushels;  C.  J.  Wells, 
550,000  bushels;  Coatsworth,  650,000  bushels;  The  Connecting 
Terminal,  950,000  bushels;  the  Dakota,  850,000  bushels;  the  East¬ 
ern,  1,500,000  bushels;  the  Electric,  1,000,000  bushels;  the  Erie, 
720,000  bushels;  the  Evans,  400,000  bushels;  the  Exchange,  500,- 
000  bushels;  the  Export,  1,000,000  bushels;  the  Frontier,  650,000 
bushels.  The  Great  Northern  claims  3,000,000  bushels  now.  The 
capacity  of  the  Great  Northern  was  2,500,000  bushels,  but  they 
put  in  several  new  bins,  and  they  now  claim  3,000,000;  the  Kel¬ 
logg,  600,000;  the  Marine,  650,000;  the  Niagara  “A,”  800,000 
bushels;  the  Niagara  “  B,”  1,200,000  bushels;  the  Niagara  “  C,” 
200,000  bushels;  the  Ontario,  450,000  bushels;  the  Bennett,  800,000 
bushels;  the  Union,  130,000  bushels;  the  Wheeler,  350,000  bushels; 
the  Wilkeson,  400,000  bushels. 

Q.  When  did  they  put  in  those  bins  at  the  Great  Northern?  A. 
Last  winter.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  with  regard  to 
the  elevators,  the  four  elevators  that  are  not  running.  They  are 
not  closed  by  order  of  the  association,  but  simply  at  the  request 
<of  the  owners  that  they  might  close  during  this  dull  season,  be¬ 
cause  the  receipts  are  so  light.  When  business  becomes  better 
in  the  fall  they  are  ready  to  open  on  order  in  twenty-four  hours 
time. 

Q.  That  permission  was  granted  by  the  association?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  of  the  dividends  of  those  ele¬ 
vators  during  the  time  that  they  have  saved  the  expense  of  opera¬ 
tion?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  say  they  are  also  in  a  condition  to  be  used?  A.  They 
are  what  we  call  open  houses;  they  have  not  been  closed  in  four 
years. 
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By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  I  presume  trade  was  diverted  during  the  strike?  A.  They 
lost  to  quite  an  extent. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Diverted  to  what  place?  A.  They  did  not  ship  here. 

Q.  Where  did  they  ship?  A.  Part  of  it  went  to  Fairport  and 
part  to  Erie.  Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  shipped  by  rail. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  trouble  that  brought  about  the  strike 
has  been  permanently  settled?  A.  I  think  it  is  for  this  year;  I 
hope  so,  any  way. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  elevators  that  you  have  named,  there  are 
three  elevators,  are  there  not,  that  are  capable  of  being  used, 
and  a-re  not  in  the  pool,  to  wit:  the  Watson  elevator,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  elevator  and  the  Brown  elevator?  A.  The  Watson  eleva¬ 
tor,  of  course,  has  been,  and  the  other  two  elevators  could,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  put  in  working  order  without  a  very  large  expense.  I 
don’t  know  how  much.  They  have  not  been  operated  in  quite 
a  few  years,  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  Watson  elevator?  A.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  bushels. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  Richmond?  A.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  bushels. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  Brown  elevator?  A.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels,  I  believe. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  three  elevators,  the  Watson,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  or  the  Brown  rail  connections?  A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  are  secretary  of  the  Western  Elevating  Association?' 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  association  is  non-incorporated?  A.  It  is  not  incor¬ 
porated. 

Q.  The  arrangement  by  which  all  the  elevators  co-operate  to- 
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gether  under  the  name  of  the  Western  Elevating  Association,  is 
renewed  each  year,  is  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  has  it  existed?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know; 
there  was  an  association  back  in  the  early  sixties,  and  there  has 
been  an  association  most  of  the  time  since.  Now  and  then  a 
year  when  it  was  off. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  secretary?  A.  Since 
1880. 

Q.  And  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1898  it  was  in  existence 

every  year  during  the  time  that  you  have  been  secretary,  from 

18S0?  A.  In  1881  there  was  a  break  up.  They  got  together  after 

a  while,  but  the  prices  ranged  low  most  of  the  year. 

% 

Q.  They  got  together  during  that  year?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  part  of  that  year  they  were  working  together?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  that  exception  they  were  together  the  whole  of 
■every  year  from  18S0  up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception 
of  1898?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  I  may  say  so.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  any  break  since  that  time. 

Q.  And  in  each  of  these  years  the  rate  for  elevation  was  made 
by  the  Central  Association,  the  same  as  it  is  now?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  for  elevation  in  1880?  A.  I  am  not 
positive  that  I  can  tell  you  about  that.  I  think  in  the  spring  it 
was  five-eighths  for  the  grain  and  an  eighth  of  a  cent  for  the 
vessel. 

Q.  Did  that  include  the  shovelling  from  the  lake  to  the  eleva¬ 
tor?  A.  We  never  did  include  that.  In  the  fall,  probably  some 
time  in  September,  it  was  increased  probably  a  quarter  of  a  cent, 
so,  if  I  am  right,  it  would  make  the  rate  seven-eighths  to  the  grain 
and  one-eighth  to  the  vessel. 

Q.  You  might  state  now  what  service  is  included  by  this  asso- 
eiation  in  the  rate  that  they  charge  and  receive?  A.  It  includes 
the  elevation  and  storage.  Up  to  1886  or  188S  the  storage  was 
for  five  days.  Since  that  time  it  has  included  storage  for  ten 
days.  It  also  includes  the  delivery  to  canal  boats,  but  up  to  this 
year  did  not  include  delivery  to  cars. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  was  the  extra  charge  for  delivery  to  cars?  A.  That 
was  a  charge  by  each  individual  elevator,  but  I  understand  it 
was  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Q.  And  this  year  it  includes  delivery  to  the  cars  as  well  as 
delivery  to  canal  boats?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  else?  A.  That  is,  of  course,  on  through  grain. 
Nothing  else  in  that  part  of  the  charge.  After  the  first  ten  days., 
we  charge  for  storage  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel 
for  each  ten  days. 

Q.  Now,  after  the  first  ten  days?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Up  to  that 
other  time  it  was  for  the  first  five  days.  That  was  in  1886,  I 
think.  It  was  then  changed  to  ten  days. 

Q.  Does  that  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel  for  each  ten 
days  prevail  throughout  the  winter  storage  season?  A.  Only 
until  the  accumulation  of  storage  to  a  certain  date.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  this  has  been  November  10th.  When  storage  has 
accumulated  until  it  has  reached  two  cents  a  bushel,  there  is 
no  further  charge  until  the  opening  of  the  canal. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  there  any  rebate  on  those  prices?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  never  has  been?  A.  The  association  has  never  given 
any  rebate. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  There  might  be  a  rebate  and  you  not  know  of  it?  A.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  there  has  been  fifty  cents  a  thousand,  or  something 
like  that. 

Q.  Is  there  a  concession  as  to  an  extension  of  time  of  storage 
at  times?  A.  Well,  we  do  not  intend  to  make  anv.  If  there  is 
some  particularly  aggravated  case  where  it  lays  over  twenty-four 
hours,  of  course  then  we  have  in  specific  instances  to  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  it. 
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Q.  No  difference  made  as  to  the  amount  of  the  charge,  whether 
it  is  thousands  or  millions  of  bushels?  A.  No,  sir.  That  is  a 
thing  that  is  always  avoided.  If  we  make  a  concession  to  one 
man  we  must  to  another. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  preference  to-day  as  to  shipments  by  canal 
or  railroad — delivery  to  canal  or  railroad?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  treat  them  both  alike?  A.  Yes,  sir,  except  that  we 
have  been  making  a  lower  rate  on  canal  stuff,  so  far  as  handling 
?s  concerned. 

Q.  You  do  not  show  a  preference  to  the  canal  at  present?  A. 
We  are  handling  the  grain  cheaper;  we  show  a  preference  in  that 
way. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  concessions  to  the  canal  to-day?  A.  None 
other  than  that  the  stuff  is  being  taken  at  a  less  price. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Before  we  go  into  that  book  which  you  have,  and  while  we 
are  on  this  subject,  what  is  the  service  performed  by  each  in¬ 
dividual  elevator  for  which  they  make  a  separate  charge  direct, 
and  receive  payment  direct?  A.  They  charge  for  blowing,  in 
case  they  wished  to  have  the  grain  blown.  You  would  probably 
call  it  cleaning  down  East.  If  it  is  run  over  in  the  store  for  con¬ 
dition,  they  charge  for  that. 

Q.  For  blowing,  what  are  the  individual  charges?  A.  One- 
eighth  of  a  cent  a  bushel  for  blowing.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
same  charge  is  made  for  running  it  for  condition.  If  it  is  run 
over  to  a  side  bin  for  delivery  to  wagons  out  of  the  side  bins  a 
charge  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel  is  made. 

Q.  That  is  for  local  consumption?  A.  Yes,  sir;  for  loading 
local  cars.  By  that  we  mean  all  cars  where  grain  is  stored  here 
and  sold  and  shipped  on  short  rates — does  not  go  far  enough  East 
to  get  a  through  rate  on  the  railroad.  They  charge  an  eighth  of 
a  cent.  That  is  a  comparatively  small  item  here. 

Q.  How  about  mixing?  A.  If  it  is  run  in  the  house  for  mixing 
the  charge  would  be  the  same  as  foif  running  it  for  condi! ion,  1 
suppose. 
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Q.  Otherwise,  they  will  charge  nothing  for  mixing?  A.  If  it 
is  mixed  as  it  goes  out  there  w7ill  be  no  charge.  There  is  very 
little  of  that  wTork  done  here. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  the  cost  of  the  shoveling;  the  men  that 
do  it  and  the  price?  A.  At  present  the  shoveling  is  done — the 
work  is  handled  by  a  contractor,  who  has  made  his  arrangement 
with  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association. 

Q.  Who  is  that  contractor?  A.  At  present  W.  J.  Connors.  He 
made  a  bid  last  year  and  the  association  accepted  his  bid.  The 
price  it  was  contracted  for  was  $3.10  a  thousand,  but  owing  to 
some  difference  they  had,  we  had  this  strike  here,  and  an  in¬ 
spector  was  appointed  as  a  sort  of  an  arbitrator  between  the  men 
and  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association,  to  see  that  the  work  was  done 
as  it  was  agreed  upon.  In  order  to  meet  that  expense  they  in¬ 
creased  the  price  3  cents  per  thousand,  so  that  they  are  charging 
$3.13  per  thousand.  They  instructed  the  inspector  to  collect  that 
three  cents  from  the  vessels  and  pay  it  to  them.  As  far  as  the 
committee  is  interested  the  price  is  $3.10,  out  of  which  the  con¬ 
tractor  gets  $1.90.  The  balance  is  paid  to  the  elevators  for  the 
use  of  the  steam  shovels.  Whether  he  retains  five  or  ten  cents 
for  himself,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Out  of  what?  A.  The  $1.90. 

Q.  The  contractor  earns  his  pay  out  of  the  shoveling?  A.  Yesr 
sir. 

Q.  He  does  not  get  anything  out  of  the  steam  shovel  owners? 
A.  No,  sir  He  agrees  to  do  the  work  for  so  much.  He  hires  men 
for  so  much,  and  the  shovels  for  so  much  and  the  difference  he 
gets  himself. 

Q.  And  those  charges,  how  are  they  collected?  A.  They  are 
collected  by  the  contractor  or  his  agent. 

Q.  Direct?  A.  Direct  from  the  vessel  or  the  vessels  agent. 

Q.  So  that  neither  the  Western  Elevating  Association,  acting 
for  the  elevators,  nor  the  elevators  themselves  have  anything  to 
do  with  that?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  trimming  canal  boats;  what  charge  is  made 
for  that,  and  who  makes  it?  A.  I  believe  the  charge  is  seventy- 
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five  cents  a  thousand.  That  work  is  done,  I  think,  by  this  same 
contractor;  his  men  do  the  work. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Paid  for  by  the  canal  boat  owner?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  now  stated  every  charge  that  accrues  against  the 
grain  passing  through  this  port?  A.  I  think  so.  You  must 
understand  that  this  shoveling  charge  is  not  put  on  the  grain. 
It  is  paid  by  the  vessel. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  charges  borne  by  the  vessel?  A.  Not 
connected  with  the  elevators.  There  are  tow  bills,  and  such 
things  as  that. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  give  the  figures  for  which  I  have  asked,  com¬ 
mencing  with  1880?  A.  In  the  spring  it  was  five-eighths  of  a 
cent  a  bushel,  including  five  days  storage,  and  the  vessel  paid  an 
eighth  of  a  cent  additional;  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  bushel  all 
told. 

Q.  The  vessel  paid  that  eighth  of  a  cent  for  what?  A.  Their 
share  of  the  elevating  charge.  On  the  10th  of  September,  the  rate 
was  increased  to  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  to  the  grain,  including 
five  days  storage,  and  an  eighth  of  a  cent  for  the  vessel. 

Q.  Now,  in  1882,  what  were  the  rates?  A.  That  was  18SO 
that  I  was  giving  you. 

Q.  Well,  what  were  the  rates  in  1881?  A.  I  don’t  know  what 
the  rates  were  all  the  year.  From  September  17th  the  charge 
was  three-quarters  of  a  cent  to  the  grain  and  one-eighth  to  the 
vessel,  making  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  all  told.  Before  that  it 
ranged  from  nothing  and  went  gradually  up  until  we  struck  this 
price  and  stopped. 

Q.  Now,  in  1882?  A.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent  to  the  graia  and 
an  eighth  of  a  cent  to  the  vessel.  All  the  season  that  year.  Seven- 
eighths  of  a  cent  all  told. 

Q.  1883?  A.  The  same. 

Q.  1884?  A.  The  same. 

Q.  1885?  A.  The  same. 
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Q.  If  that  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  you  might  state 
the  number  of  years  during  which  that  rate  prevailed?  A.  I 
should  say  down  to  1888. 

Q.  Down  to  1888  the  same  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  to 
the  grain  and  one-eighth  to  the  vessel,  making  a  total  charge  of 
seven-eighths?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Did  that  include  the  five  days  storage?  A.  All  of  the  while 
up  to  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  year  1888?  A.  No,  sir;  down  to  that 
year. 

Q.  Then  in  the  year  1888  that  was  the  year  the  storage  was  in¬ 
creased  to  ten  days,  was  it?  A.  That  is  the  year  the  Elevator 
Law  went  into  effect,  which  was  that  we  should  not  charge  the 
vessel  for  elevating,  so  we  had  to  put  that  eighth  for  the  vessel 
on  the  grain,  and  give  them  five  days  storage,  which  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  additional  one-eighth  of  a  cent. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  in  1888?  A.  It  was  five-eighths  for  ele¬ 
vating  and  a  quarter  of  a.  cent  for  storage  the  first  ten  days,  all 
of  that  charge  to  be  paid  by  the  consignee  of  the  grain. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  In  every  case  they  were  obliged  to  pay  storage,  whether 
they  wanted  it  or  not?  A.  We  do  not  take  anvthing  for  trans- 
f  erring. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  that  rate  in  1S88  you  said  was  subsequent  to  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  McAvoy  Elevator  Bill?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  rate  did  not  include  trimming?  A.  No  rates  in¬ 
cluded  trimming. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Elevator  bill  required  that  the  five- 
eighths  of  a  cent  charge  should  include  the  trimming?  A.  I 
don’t  know  about  that.  I  don't  understand  it. 
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Q.  Was  there  ever  a  question  raised  regarding  that?  A.  There 
was  a  question  raised  regarding  the  charge  of  more  than  five- 
eighths  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  whether  it  was  in  regard  to  trimming, 
I  don’t  remember. 

Q.  Did  that  question  ever  reach  the  courts?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  question  raised  in  the  courts?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  you.  I  think  some  time  in  1888;  I  think  it  started 

then. 

Q.  Immediately  after  this  charge  was  imposed?  A.  I  think  it 
w7as  made  to  test  the  law. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  On  wiiose  initiative  was  it  raised?  A.  The  question  was 
raised  in  Yew  York,  and  also  here. 

Q.  By  whom?  A.  The  work  wTas  done  by  the  Wells  elevator* 
I  don’t  know  how  the  thing  came  out. 

Q.  The  consignee  of  the  grain  raised  the  issue?  A.  The  con¬ 
signee  of  the  grain  brought  the  question  up. 

Q.  He  refused  to  pay  more  than  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  bushel? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  result  of  the  litigation  in  the  courts?  A. 
They  sustained  the  law. 

■> 

Q.  How  far  was  it  carried?  A.  To  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Q.  They  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  act?  A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  case  in  which  your  charges  were  in¬ 
volved,  other  than  that  case  which  went  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  1889?  A.  The  rate  has  remained  the  same  as  that 
down  to  the  last  year. 

Q.  Down  to  the  break  up  of  the  association?  A.  Down  to  the 
end  of  the  season  of  1897. 

\ 

Q.  Yow7,  during  the  year  1898  the  association  as  such  was  not 
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in  existence?  A.  Yes,  and  no.  The  general  association  was  not 
in  existence.  That  was  the  one  that  included  all  of  the  elevators. 

Q.  When  your  answer  is  yes,  what  was  in  existence?  A.  There 
was  a  little  pool  gotten  up  among  a  few  of  the  elevators,  so  that 
we  could  run  to  better  advantage  and  furnish  better  facilities, 
but  it  did  not  include  any  of  the  largest  railroad  houses. 

Q.  And  such  other  advantages  as  might  accrue  to  them  as 
against  the  other  elevators?  A.  They  could  get  grain  better  and 
handle  it  better  than  they  could  in  the  individual  houses. 

Q.  And  to  the  extent  that  they  were  advantaged  by  such  a 
combination  the  other  elevators  were  disadvantaged?  A.  I  don’t 
know  that  they  cared  much  about  it.  -  , 

Q.  What  elevators  were  in  that  little  pool?  A.  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  know  or  not:  the  Evans,  the  Exchange,  the  Ontario, 
the  Niagara  “  A,”  “  B  ”  and  “  C,”  the  Eastern,  the  Marine,  the 
Bennett,  the  Frontier,  the  Wells,  the  Wilkerson  and  the  Wheeler. 

Q.  Were  the  city  “  A  ”  and  “  B  ”  in  that  combination?  A.  No, 
sir.  !  f  * 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  whenever  during  the  year  1898  as  to 
these  elevators,  or  any  of  them,  the  rate  wras  lowered,  or  elevation 
was  given  free,  that  it  was  the  result  of  these  elevators  in  the 
combination  agreeing  to  do  it?  A.  They  had  a  committee.  They 
appointed  one  or  two  men,  who  were  to  place  all  the  grain  going 
to  those  elevators,  and  to  make  the  rates.  There  was  no  estab¬ 
lished  rate,  just  what  we  could  get.  Those  men  attended  to  that 
part  of  it.  They  knew  what  elevators  elevating  all  the  time  and 
where  the  grain  could  be  taken  care  of. 

Q.  Did  they  operate  in  the  offices  of  the  Western  Elevating  As¬ 
sociation?  A.  Yes,  sir,  they  did. 

Q.  Who  were  the  two  men  who  acted  for  them?  A.  At  one 
time  they  were  Mr.  C.  G.  Abell  and  Mr.  Leonard  Dodge. 

Q.  At  another  time?  A.  After  they  got  tired  of  it,  they  put 
me  in  to  do  if. 

Q.  Then  you  personally  had  occasion  to  lower  the  rate?  A.  The 
rate  was  lowered  before  I  ever  saw  it. 

Q.  Was  it  never  lowered  after  you  were  put  in  that  position? 
A.  It  was  not  lowered  below  what  it  had  been. 
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Q.  After  you  were  put  in  that  position,  was  any  elevation  per¬ 
formed  without  charge?  A.  I  will  not  say  that;  there  might  have 
been  some  parts  of  it  for  nothing. 

Q.  When  that  was  done,  you  decided  to  do  it  for  nothing?  (A. 
I  did. 

Q.  Would  that  decision  come  before  or  after  the  elevators  out¬ 
side  of  that  little  pool  had  done  the  same  thing?  A.  I  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  what  they  were  doing  at  all.  The  elevators 
running  outside  were  mostly  houses  handling  through  rail  grain, 
or  were  under  contract  to  handle  through  rail  grain.  They  were 
railroad  houses  doing  a  big  railroad  business.  And  the  business 
was  such  in  the  harbor  at  that  time,  that  there  were  7,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  afloat  that  could  not  be  got  into  elevators.  We 
were  not  minding  much  what  other  people  were  doing  when  we 
had  such  a  condition  as  that.  ,We  were  simply  hunting  for  room 
to  put  this  stuff  in. 

Q.  Would  that  condition  induce  you  to  elevate  free?  A.  No, 
sir.  I  should  say,  so  far  as  I  remember,  we  handled  very  few 
cargoes  free. 

Q.  When  did  you  say  you  took  charge  of  it?  A.  The  first  of 
November;  somewhere  around  there. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  In  1898?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  this  year?  A.  Half  a  cent  a  bushel,  in¬ 
cluding  ten  days  storage. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  other  charge  than  that  half  cent  a  bushel 
imposed  or  collected  by  the  association?  A.  No,  sir,  not  for 
putting  grain  through,  not  on  through  stuff. 

Q.  Having  reference  to  the  profitable  running  of  an  elevator, 
to  what  extent  is  the  delivery  of  grain  in  wagons  for  local  use 
here,  or  in  cars  for  consumption  at  intermediate  points,  I  mean 
of  course  intermediate  to  the  seaboard,  to  what  extent  are  such 
deliveries  an  element  in. the  profitable  running  of  an  elevator,  as 
compared  with  through  grain?  A.  It  is  the  cost  of  handling.  Of 
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course  it  costs  more  to  handle  that  kind  of  business  than  it  does 
to  handle  through  grain.  It  is  just  the  same  as  a  man  doing  a 
wholesale  business  and  a  small  retail  business. 

Q.  That  is  the  explanation  of  the  extra  charge  that  is  made?  A. 
It  has  something  to  do  with  it.  In  the  case  of  a  side  bin  you  must 
have  a  man  to  watch  it. 

Q.  Having  reference  to  the  profitable  running  of  an  elevator, 
to  what  extent  are  such  deliveries  an  element  as  compared  with 
through  grain?  A.  Very  small. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  make  payments  to  the  elevators  in  the 
pool  for  their  dividends  for  the  charges  collected  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation?  A.  In  the  summer  season  about  twice  a  month.  Usuallv 

«/ 

as  directed  by  the  committee.  I  have  no  control  over  that. 

Q.  There  are  no  regular  dates?  A.  You  can  figure  it  about  the 
middle  and  last  of  the  month. 

Q.  Do  you  send  a  separate  check  for  each  of  the  elevators  in 
the  pool  for  the  amount  of  their  dividend?  A.  Not  this  year. 
In  some  cases  I  do,  and  in  some  cases  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  what  cases  do  you  send  a  separate  check  to  each  elevator? 
A.  The  Wells,  the  Coats  worth,  the  Eastern,  the  Electric,  the 
Evans,  the  Exchange,  the  Kellogg,  the  Marine,  the  Niagara,  “A,” 
“  B  ”  and  “  O,”  which  of  course  come  as  one  elevator;  the  Outario, 
the  Bennett,  the  Union,  the  Wheeler  and  the  Wilkeson. 

Q.  And  that  custom  of  sending  a  separate  check  to  each  of  these 
elevators  for  their  respective  dividends  has  prevailed  the  whole 
of  this  season  from  April  1st.?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  some  elevators,  then,  to  whom  you  do  not  send  a 
separate  check?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  name  those  elevators?  A.  The  City  “  A  ”  and  “  B,” 
the  Connecting  Terminal,  the  Erie,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Export 
receive  their  dividends  in  one  check,  and  the  Dakota  and  Frontier 
are  sent  together.  The  last  two  are  sent  in  one  check,  and  the 
others  in  another. 

Q.  Then  there  are  two,  and  only  two  groups  in  the  pool?  A. 
Well,  I  will  not  say  that.  There  are  some  of  the  others  in  groups, 
but  they  have  given  me  their  percentage  and  told  me  I  could  send 
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a  check  to  them  separately.  When  the  association  was  formed 
they  were  not  then  grouped,  some  of  them. 

Q.  You  mean  that  as  to  some  of  these  elevators  to  whom  you 
send  checks  separately,  that  these  dividends  are  on  a  different 
basis  by  reason  of  the  agreements  between  these  elevators,  rather 
than  upon  the  basis  by  which  they  entered  the  pool?  A.  I  do 
not  think  you  know  exactly  what  we  mean  by  a  group.  That 
has  never  been  in  existence  before.  When  we  got  up  the  associa¬ 
tion  this  year  somebody  got  up  the  plan  of  grouping  the  elevators 
by  groups,  and  suggesting  that  such  a  group  have  so  much  and 
such  another  group  have  so  much,  and  so  on.  After  considerable 
discussion,  I  understand,  I  was  absent  at  the  time,  they  got  the 
thing  down  to  a  certain  basis  with  the  different  groups,  and  the 
different  groups  agreed  to  accept  so  much  as  the  total  for  that 
group,  which  was  on  the  group  agreeing  to  divide  up  the  total 
that  they  had  agreed  to  accept  among  themselves,  regardless  of 
what  anyone  else  outside  of  that  group  got.  Now  the  totals,  of 
course,  had  to  make  100  per  cent.  There  is  one  group  that  has 
never  given  me  the  division  that  they  make.  They  simply  directed 
me  to  send  the  check  to  one  person,  as  told  here  yesterday. 

Q.  That  is  the  group  that  City  “A”  and  “  B  ”  are  in?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  In  another  group  they  prefer  to  get  their  checks  separately. 
For  those  two  elevators,  the  Frontier  and  the  Dakota,  they  figure 
theirs  in  together,  and  divide  it  up  between  them. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  send  the  check  for  the  group  in  which  the 
City  “A”  and  “  B  ”  elevators  are  included?  A.  To  Mr.  E.  T. 
Evans,  as  trustee  for  that  group. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  send  the  check  for  the  Dakota  and  Fron¬ 
tier  dividends?  A.  To  the  Buffalo  Elevating  Company. 

Q.  Who  is  the  individual  who  receives  the  check?  A.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  the  company’s  treasurer.  Mr.  Bedford  is  their  treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Michaels  is  the  president,  Mr.  Edward  Michaels. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  the  full  name  of  the  treasurer?  A.  Mr. 
John  M.  Bedford  is  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Now  as  to  those  elevators  to  whom  you  send  checks  sepa¬ 
rately,  can  you  give  the  names  of  (lie  elevators  in' each  group, 
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by  groups,  as  they  were  originally  arranged  in  the  association? 
A.  I  will  try  to.  Before  I  start  that  I  would  say  that  originally 
the  City  “A”  and  “  B  ”  elevators  were  in  one  group,  called  Group 
No.  1.  They  were  merged  into  Group  No.  2.  After  that  they 
were  stated  as  Groups  No.  1  and  No.  2.  City  “A”  and  “  B,”  the 
Connecting  Terminal,  the  Erie,  the  Export  and  the  Great  North¬ 
ern. 

Q.  That  is  Group  No.  2.  A.  Group  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Q.  Now,  Group  No.  3?  A.  The  Coatsworth,  the  Dakota,  the 
Eastern,  the  Electric,  the  Frontier,  the  Kellogg  the  Marine  and 
Niagara  “A,”  “  B  ”  and  “  C.”  I  think  that  is  all  in  that  group. 

Q.  Group  No.  4?  A.  The  C.  J.  Wells,  the  Bennett. 

Q.  Group  No.  5?  A.  The  Evans,  the  Exchange,  the  Ontario, 
the  Union,  the  Wheeler  and  the  Wilkeson.  That  takes  them  all, 
I  believe. 

Q.  Suppose  we  commence  with  Group  5  and  go  backwards. 
Upon  what  basis  of  percentage  did  Group  No.  5  enter  the  associa¬ 
tion?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you  of  these  groups.  I  happened  to  know 
that  one,  and  that  is  the  only  one  I  know.  ' 

Q.  Is  there  no  record  in  your  office  as  to  the  agreements  be¬ 
tween  these  elevators?  A.  There  may  be;  I  don’t  know  exactly 
where  it  is. 

Q.  You  could  secure  it?  A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  percentages 
from  memory;  they  were  made  up  in  fractions.  I  think  I  could 
find  it. 

Q.  You  have  a  record  of  the  agreement  entered  into  on  the  first 
of  April?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  You  have  a  record  of  the  checks?  A.  Yes,  sir,  of  course. 
We  are  business  men. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Can  you  get  that  record?  A.  I  don’t  think  I  could,  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  here  now.  In  time  I  could  produce  it  for  you.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  get  promises  from  the  different  houses,  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  you  want. 
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Q.  When  will  you  know  the  decision  of  all  the  houses?  A.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  can  reach  them  all,  but  I  will  hear  from  the 
bulk  of  them  to-day.  I  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
most  of  them  this  morning,  and  most  of  the  houses  I  have  seen 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  objection.  That  one  group  I  can  tell 
you  about.  They  had  nine  per  cent.  That  is  the  one  the  Ex¬ 
change  elevator  is  in,  and  I  happen  to  know  because  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  myself.  That  is  Group  No.  5. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Will  you  state  who  has  shown  any  objection  to  any  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  matters?  A.  As  far  as  I  have  been,  I  do  not  know 
that  any  one  has  especially,  except  this  gentleman  you  had  on  the 
stand  yesterday. 

Q.  Mr.  Douglass?  A.  Yes,  sir.  He  said  he  did  not  think  he 
was  authorized  to  say  anything.  There  is  another  gentleman 
whom  I  tried  to  reach  this  morning,  who  is  in  New  York.  They 
said  at  his  office  that  they  would  wire  him  and  would  let  me  know 
as  soon  as  they  heard  from  him. 

Q.  Would  you  be  able  to  give  now  the  amount  of  dividends  to 
each  of  the  elevators  in  Group  No.  5,  since  April  1st?  A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  now.  I  haven’t  the  figures  here,  and  I  have  never  put 
them  together.  Of  course  they  are  charged  up  in  three  or  four 
payments. 

Q.  Will  you  compile  that  for  the  Commission?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 

will. 

Q.  And  will  you  make  a  like  compilation  of  the  payments  to 
each  of  the  elevators,  including  the  payments  to  Group  No.  1  and 
payments  to  the  Dakota  and  Frontier  since  the  first  of  April?  A. 
Just  at  present  I  cannot  agree  to  do  that  for  Group  No.  1,  but  I 
think  I  can  reach  that  point  for  the  other  groups.  So  far  as  I 
have  been,  I  have  found  no  objection  in  that  group. 

Q.  You  would  be  able  to  do  it  with  every  group  of  the  elevators, 
excepting  the  elevators  in  Group  No.  1?  A.  I  think  so.  I  do  not 
say  that  I  cannot  for  Group  No.  1.  Of  course,  I  have  got  to  con¬ 
sult  with  those  parties  before  I  aiu  permitted  to  do  it. 
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Q.  Does  that  depend  largely  upon  the  word'  that  will  be  received 
to-day  from  Mr.  Douglass?  A.  I  think  it  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  matter.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  with  regard 
to  Groups  No.  1  and  No.  2  I  do  not  know  what  their  divisions  are. 
It  is  between  themselves. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  official  has  charge  of  that  division  in  your  association? 
A.  How  do  you  mean;  how  the  division  is  made? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  There  is  none. 

Q.  How  is  the  division  made?  A.  I  know  what  the  group  gets, 
and  when  I  am  ordered  to  make  a  division  of  the  money,  I  pay 
what  is  due  to  that  group. 

Q.  What  forms  a  group?  A.  I  have  stated  that. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  total  amount  of  monies  received  by 
the  Western  Elevating  Association  since  the  first  of  April,  and 
the  total  amount  expended  by  it,  and  the  total  distributed  to  all 
the  elevators?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  get  those  figures?  A.  I 
probably  could  give  them  to  you  at  the  same  time  I  got  the 
others.  I  have  not  got  them  here.  It  would  not  Take  very  long 
to  compile  them,  of  course.  You  could  figure  it  up  yourself.  I 
have  not  collected  all  of  the  amount.  There  is  the  half  cent  to 
be  collected. 

Q.  You  have  certain  expenses  of  the  association  that  have  to 
be  paid  out  of  that?  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  they  are  not  large.  There 
is  nothing  but  our  office  expenses,  probably  somewhere  between 
$3,000  and  $4,000. 

Q.  You  would  not  feel  obliged  to  wait  for  a  decision  from  any¬ 
body  before  giving  that  compilation?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don’t  think 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  it.  You  can  figure  it  out  as  well 
as  I  can  as  to  what  they  have  earned. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  In  your  statement  of  the  number  of  bushels  elevated  by  the 
elevators  in  the  pool,  do  you  include  that  portion  that  you  ele- 
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vated  free,  or  for  the  small  wagons,  or  what  went  by  canal?  A. 
Everything  that  goes  through  the  office. 

Q.  It  would  be  fair  to  estimate  that  a  half  a  cent  a  bushel  was 
received  on  all  grain  by  the  elevators  in  the  pool  for  elevating? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  quite. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  large  would  the  percentage  be?  A.  There  has  been  in 
the  neighborhood  of  4,000,000  bushels  handled  at  a  lower  rate  for 
the  canal. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  is  the  total  of  the  canal  grain  that  has  been  shipped  by 
the  elevators  in  the  pool?  A.  No,  sir;  we  have  handled  through 
canal  grain  that  paid  the  full  rate.  Early  in  the  season  there 
was  not  much  cutting  done. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Whatever  you  did  do  at  cut  rates  was  canal  business?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  total  amount  of  grain  received  at  Buffalo 
for  the  year  1898?  A.  About  223,000,000  bushels. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  amount  of  grain  that  went  over  the  canal 
in  1898  of  that  223,000,000  bushels?  A.  My  recollection  is  about 
23,000,000  or  24,000,000  bushels.  I  will  not  be  positive,  but  it 
was  not  very  far  from  it. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  the  conversations  when  this  pool 
was  being  arranged  this  year,  and  when  it  was  decided  what 
elevators  should  be  included  and  what  elevators  left  out?  A. 
No,  sir,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  tii  e  hear  any  discussion  as  to  what  ele¬ 
vators  should  be  included  and  what  elevators  should  not,  on  the 
part  of  any  of  those  who  entered  the  pool?  A.  I  heard  some  talk 
about  it  after  I  returned  home. 

Q.  You  were  away  at  the  time  Ihe  arrangement  was  made?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  all  except  the  final  details  of  the  divisions.  It  was  all 
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fixed  up  as  to  who  would  and  who  would  not  be  taken  in  before 
I  got  home. 

Q.  In  any  of  those  conversations  with  the  elevator  owners  who 
formed  the  pool,  did  you  hear  any  reason  given  why  the  elevators 
that  were  not  included,  and  which  were  capable  of  being  operated, 
were  not  included?  A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did  especially? 
Mr.  Douglass  stated  the  reason  yesterday  as  concisely  as  it  could 
be  stated.  The  conditions  were  such  that  it  necessitated  only 
those  elevators  going  into  the  pool  as  could  assist  in  the  handling 
of  the  rail  trade,  and  get  rid  of  these  blocks  here,  and  for  that 
reason  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  go  any  further  at  that 
time  in  forming  the  association.  Of  course,  the  one  object  at  the 
time,  as  I  understood  it  of  the  big  rail  houses  and  those  that 
handled  rail  grain,  was  to  prevent  the  insertion  in  bills  of  lading 
of  a  clause  that  would  be  detrimental  to  parties  handling  the 
grain,  and  that  could  only  be  brought  about  by  having  an  ar¬ 
rangement  here  that  grain  could  be  sent  to  any  house  that  had 
rail  connections. 

Q.  In  other  words  preventing  through  bills  for  canal  grain? 
A.  Not  at  all.  We  handled  canal  grain  just  as  quickly  as  we 
handled  anything.  We  are  glad  to  get  it  at  any  time.  Anybody 
that  says  the  contrary  does  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
We  are  just  as  anxious  to  have  the  canal  enlarged  as  anybody. 

Q.  Meaning  the  association?  A.  Yes,  sir,  the  elevators  in  the 
present  association. 

Q.  Would  you  make  that  statement  of  each  and  every  elevator 
in  the  association?  A.  Yes,  sir,  excepting  the  elevators  which 
are  strictly  railroad  houses,  like  the  New  York  Central,  the  Con¬ 
necting  Terminal,  the  Erie  and  such  houses  which  would  not 
be  bothered  with  canal  grain  as  long  as  they  can  take  care  of  it 
elsewhere,  but  there  are  fifteen  or.  twenty  private  elevators  that 
are  always  glad  to  take  canal  grain.  If  the  canal  dries  up  they 
dry  up. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  they  in  the  present  organization?  A.  Yes,  sir.  When 
you  say  “  the  rail  elevators,”  in  some  way  it  seems  to  give  the 
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idea  to  outsiders  that  we  do  not  desire  canal  business.  We  have 
the  very  best  facilities  for  handling -canal  grain.  We  can  load 
canal  boats  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  elevating  grain  for  rail 
shipment.  We  made  a  special  effort  with  that  end  in  view.  The 
canal  business  is  very  desirable  to  retain,  desirable  to  cultivate 
and  enlarge. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

t / 

Q.  Why  do  they  do  it  free?  A.  To  get  the  business. 

Q.  Just  do  it  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  it?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  do  it  free,  what  is  the  reason  for  their  doing  it 
free?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  reasons. 

Q.  If  it  is  valuable  business,  there  must  be  some  reason?  A. 
They  would  not  get  it  unless  they  made  a  cut  in  the  rates. 

Q.  They  expect  this  is  only  a  temporary  matter,  I  suppose?  A. 
I  suppose  so. 

Q.  When  the  elevators  that  have  no  rail  connections  get 
through,  then  there  will  be  a  fair  rate  charged  on  canal  business? 
A.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  that.  If  there  was,  I  should  not 
consider  it  anything  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  elevators  doing  business  that  is  strictly 
canal  would  be  glad  to  get  a  fair  rate?  A.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  They  cannot  get  the  business  without  cutting  our  rates. 

Q.  So,  when  they  cut,  you  cut?  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  not  as  a  rule. 
We  have  done  so  this  spring;  sometimes  we  have,  but  more  often 
we  have  not. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  your  experience,  would  you  say  that  any  of 
the  canal  houses  that  do  a  strictly  canal  business  have  made  any 
money  this  year?  A.  No,  I  think  not. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  maintain  the  rates  on  all  rail  business?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  cutting  there?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  cutting  done  is  on  the  canal  business,  because  of 
this  competition?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  That  shows  the  value  of  the  canal  for  commerce?  A.  I  have 
been  here  for  thirty-five  years,  and  I  am  with  you  on  that. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  elevators  that  have  both  rail  and  canal 
connections  are  in  a  combination  to  maintain  rates  as  to  the  rail 
side  of  their  elevators,  and  are  in  no  combination  to  maintain  rates 
as  to  the  canal  side  of  their  elevators?  A.  Well,  I  will  not  say 
that,  because  when  the  combination  was  gotten  up  I  do  not  think 
the  question  was  considered  at  all.  They  have  simply  considered 
it  advisable  to  meet  that  competition  by  cutting  that  rate. 

Q.  Who  decides  to  cut  the  rates  on  the  canal  as  to  the  elevators 
in  your  association?  A.  I  believe  that  was  left  to  the  Board  of 
Control. 

Q.  Of  the  association?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  on  that  Board  of  Control?  A.  The  President,  Mr. 
Sowerby,  Mr.  E.  T.  Evans  and  Mr.  Douglass. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

*/ 

Q.  You  did  not  at  any  time  tell  the  strictly  canal  elevator  peo¬ 
ple  at  what  rate  they  could  elevate  grain  that  would  involve  no 
competition  on  your  part  in  the  way  of  a  cut?  You  understand 
what  I  mean,  do  you?  A.  We  have  never  had  any  communica¬ 
tion  of  that  kind  with  them. 

Q.  Would  it  have  been  practicable  or  advisable  for  your  as¬ 
sociation  to  have  informed  the  canal  elevator  people  of  a  rate 
that  they  could  charge  that  would  involve  no  cut  on  your  part? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  have  never  given  the  matter  a  thought. 
I  do  think  this:  That  whether  we  cut  the  rate  or  not,  it  would 
have  been  cut  among  themselves.  You  cannot  keep  the  rate  up 
unless  you  have  a  combination. 

Q.  If  you  would  have  suggested  a  figure  that  would  have  been 
acceptable  or  satisfactory  to  you,  don’t  you  think  the  strictly 
canal  elevators  could  have  formed  a  similar  association,  whereby 
they  could  have  maintained  rates  at  that  rate?  A.  Do  you  mean 
for  us  to  take  the  stuff  at  the  same  rates  that  they  do? 

Q.  Not  to  interfere,  or  if  you  did  take  it,  to  take  it  at  the  same 
rate  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  association?  A.  I  don’t 
think  such  a  thing  could  be  done.  If  it  was  done,  I  don't  think 
they  would  get  enough  business  to  buy  their  salt. 
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By  the  Chairman:. 

Q.  At  an  even  rate,  you  would  have  the  advantage?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  We  have  all  the  connections  that  they  have  and  other  con¬ 
nections  which  they  do  not  have,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  the  grain  where  you  can  turn  it  anywhere  you  want  to,  after 
you  get  it  in  store. 

Q.  In  you  idea  of  competition  you  must  cut  the  rates  in  order 
to  get  business?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  cut  the  rates,  you  do  not  initiate  the  cuts?  A. 
I  do  not  think  we  do. 

Q.  You  simply  follow  the  prices  made  by  other  people?  A. 
We  do  not  do  it  altogether  on  our  own  volition.  Just  the  minute 
a  cut  is  made  people  want  us  to  meet  the  cut.  We  have  got  to 
do  it.  It  is  not  our  own  wish  to  do  it>  but  to  help  customers  out, 
because  other  people  are  making  a  cut. 

Q.  This  is  the  law  of  competition?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

% 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  elevators  in  the  pool  are  com¬ 
petent  to  do  all  the  business  in  the  harbor?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  business  for  the  outside  elevators  in  this  har¬ 
bor  then?  A.  I  hate  to  say  so,  but  I  honestly  believe  it;  for  this 
reason,  that  we  can  handle  the  grain  to  a  better  advantage.  If 
a  block  comes  on  rail  grain,  so  far  as  the  canal  situation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  can  always  take  care  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Did  you  name  all  of  those  on  the  board  of  control?  A. 
There  are  only  three,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Sowerby  is  president  of  the  Western  Elevating  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  he  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  Brown  elevator  been  closed,  how  many 
months?  A.  I  don’t  remember,  exactly,  I  think  it  is  six  or  seven 
years  altogether.  We  had  it  open  one  winter  when  we  were 
short  of  storage.  We  had  to  dig  through  fifteen  inches  of  ice  to 
get  the  grain  out. 
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Q.  Mr.  Sowerby  is  interested  in  that  elevator  is  he  not?  A. 
Not  personally;  he  represents  parties  that  are  interested,  he 
represents  a  one-third  interest. 

Q.  He  rex>resents  parties  who  have  a  third  interest  in  that  ele¬ 
vator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  full  extent  of  his  interest  in  that  elevator?  A. 
So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  In  what  elevator  is  he  interested?  A.  Personally,  I  don’t 
think  he  is  interested  in  any,  but  he  has  the  management  of  the 
Niagara  elevators  for  the  same  interests  that  own  the  Brown,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Q.  Does  that  represent  all  of  the  interests  in  any  of  the  ele¬ 
vators  in  Buffalo  that  are  represented  by  Mr.  Sowerby?  A.  So 
far  as  I  know,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Niagara  “A,”  “  B  ”  and  “  C  ”  elevators  have  rail 
and  canal  connections — that  is,  the  “A”  and  “  B  ”  have  rail  and 
canal  connections,  and  the  “  C  ”  is  back  of  the  other  two?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  elevator  does  Mr.  Evans  represent?  A.  The  Connect¬ 
ing  Terminal. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Douglass  represents  the  New  York  Central  City 
“A”  and  “  B  ”  ?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  one  railroad  leading  out  of  Buffalo  to  the  sea¬ 
board  that  has  an  interest  in  the  control  of  the  Connecting  Ter¬ 
minal  railroad?  A.  No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge.  The  Connect¬ 
ing  Terminal  railroad  is  a  little  road  just  for  the  convenience 
of  that  elevator,  to  connect  it  with  the  Buffalo  Creek  road. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Sowerby  in  town  now?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he?  A.  He  is  west  somewhere. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Evans  in  town?  A.  He  was  not  yesterday. 

Q.  Where  is  he?  A.  I  don’t  know.  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
him  for  a  week.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is;  I  think  he  went 
down  East.  His  office  telephoned  me  yesterday  that  he  was  not 
here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  he  left  town?  A.  My  impression  is 
about  the  middle  of  last  week,  but  I  am  not  positive.  I  think 
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last  week  Thursday,  for  I  called  him  up  on  Friday,  and  he  had 
gone  away. 

Q.  Is  every  question  of  the  rate  to  be  charged  left  entirely 
to  that  board  of  control?  A.  No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

Q.  Explain  to  what  extent  it  is?  A.  Simply  on  the  question 
of  meeting  this  competition,  that  is  all.  The  question  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  rate  is  not  left  to  the  board  of  control. 

Q.  That  was  agreed  upon  on  the  first  of  April?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Sowerby,  or  Mr.  Evans,  or  any  two  out  of  the 
three  members  of  the  board  of  control,  or — as  I  believe  is  now 
the  case — all  three  members,  are  away  from  the  city,  who  decides 
those  questions  that  are  left  to  them  to  decide  when  they  are 
here?  A.  There  is  nothing  to  decide  now,  except  where  a  man 
offers  a  cargo,  whether  we  want  to  take  it  or  not.  When  Mr. 
Sowerby  went  away  he  told  me  I  would  have  to  look  out  for 
that. 

Q.  Is  there  any  controlling  body  in  the  association  besides  this 
board  of  control?  A.  The  board  of  control  is  subject  to  the 
executive  committee. 

Q.  And  appointed  by  the  executive  committee?  A.  Two  of 
them  are. 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Douglass?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Sowerby  is  on  that  board  by  reason  of  his  being  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  they  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  Who  are  on  the  executive  committee?  A.  Mr.  Douglass  is 
one,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Clinton,  Mr.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Kellogg,  Mr.  Far¬ 
rington,  Mr.  Eames,  Mr.  Micheal  and  Mr.  Deuer.  The  president, 
ex-officio,  is  chairman  of  the  board. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Evans  represents  the  Electric  elevator?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Any  other?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  elevator  does  Mr.  Deuer  represent?  A.  The  Erie. 

Q.  Mr.  Michael?  A.  The  Dakota. 

Q.  Are  there  any  elevators  that  have  rail  connections  alone 
and  no  canal  connection?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Which  one  does  Mr.  Farrington  represent?  A.  The  Great 
Northern. 

Q.  Mr.  Kellogg?  A.  The  Kellogg. 

Q.  Mr.  Wheeler?  A.  The  Wheeler  and  Ontario. 

Q.  Mr.  Clinton?  A.  The  C.  J.  Wells  and  the  Bennett. 

Q.  Mr.  Evans?  A.  The  Connecting  Terminal. 

Q.  Mr.  Douglass?  A.  The  City  “A”  and  “  B  ”. 

Q.  Now  in  the  discussions  relating  to  what  elevators  would 
be  left  out  of  the  pool  and  what  elevators  would  be  included 
in  the  pool,  did  you  ever  hear  the  fact  that  only  24,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  in  1898  were  moved  by  the  canal,  out  of  a  total 
of  about  223,000,000  bushels,  referred  to  as  an  element  in  that 
discussion?  A.  Well,  I  can  hardly  tell  you  that.  I  have  heard 
it  spoken  of.  I  don’t  know  whether  in  that  connection.  I  would 
not  want  to  swear  to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  spoken  of  in  any  of  the  discussions  upon 
your  return  by  any  of  the  men  who  were  instrumental  in  form¬ 
ing  this  pool  of  1899?  A.  I  don’t  think  they  had  any  discussion 
on  that  subject  after  I  returned.  I  heard  of  it  probably  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  rate.  I  don’t  now  remember  where  it  came  in.  No  doubt 
they  would  have  considered  it.  It  naturally  would  have  been 
considered. 

Q.  From  your  experience  would  you  consider  that  that  propor¬ 
tion  of  24,000,000  bushels  out  of  a  total  of  223,000,000  bushels, 
w7ould  suggest  that  the  canal  elevators  alone  could  not  control 
sufficient  business  to  continue  in  operation  and  make  a  profit  as 
against  such  a  combination  as  has  been  arranged?  A.  I  don’t 
think  it  could  at  an  even  rate. 

Q.  Then  that  proportion  of  24,000,000  bushels  out  of  223,000,000 
bushels  would  indicate  that  the  result  of  such  a  combination  as 
this,  with  those  elevators  left  out,  would  necessarily  in  time  re¬ 
sult  in  the  closing  of  those  elevators?  A.  I  cannot  say  about 
that.  It  probably  would  result  so  in  time,  just  the  same  as 
though  they  were  in  the  association  and  did  no  work  at  all.  It 
would  result  in  time  in  their  closing. 

Q.  If  they  do  not  work,  it  results  in  closing  because  of  deterio¬ 
ration  of  the  plant?  A.  In  time  it  would. 
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Q.  In  this  situation  it  would  result  in  closing  because  of  the 
losses  that  would  necessarily  be  incurred  in  keeping  open?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  should  judge  so,  that  is,  provided  as  I  said  that  the 
rate  is  maintained  and  they  try  to  maintain  the  rate. 

Q.  To  the  extent  that  the  canal  elevators  are  closed,  to  that 
extent  the  rail  elevators  would  have  a  greater  influence  in  divert¬ 
ing  grain  from  the  canal,  would  they  not?  Or  of  saying  what 
grain  should  go  by  canal,  and  what  should  not?  A.  I  don’t 
think  so.  I  think  that  question  is  misleading.  If  it  is  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  elevators  in  the  combination  would 
use  any  influence  to  turn  grain  away  from  the  canal  to  the  rail¬ 
road,  I  don’t  think  they  would  use  their  influence  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  am  asking  you  for  facts?  A. 
As  a  fact  they  would  not.  I  most  emphatically  think  they  would 
make  no  effort  to  turn  grain  from  the  canal  to  rail. 

Q.  With  the  canal  elevators  in  operation,  the  rail  elevators 
would  not  be  as  able,  if  they  were  so  disposed,  to  prevent  grain 
going  by  canal  as  they  would  be  if  the  canal  elevators  were 
closed?  Is  that  not  so?  A.  They  would  be  just  as  able  if  the 
rate  was  maintained.  If  the  rate  was  cut  it  would,  of  course, 
help  the  canal  that  much  by  making  the  difference  between  the 
rates  so  much  more.  If  the  rate  is  maintained,  I  don’t  think  it 
would  make  a  particle  of  difference. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q  There  is  a  Mr.  O’Brien  here  who  receives  grain?  A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Has  the  elevator  association  made  him  any  special  rate  this 
year?  A.  No  more  than  for  the  others. 

Q.  No  different  rate  than  what  others  are  getting?  A.  He 
gets  the  same  rate  as  any  one  else.  Of  course  he  has  a  canal 
rate. 

Q.  You  have  not  given  him  a  rate  to  influence  his  shipping 
from  the  canal  to  the  railroad,  that  is,  diverting  it  from  the  canal 
to  the  railroad?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  W  ould  you  know  if  any  such  rate  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
O’Brien?  A.  I  don’t  see  how  he  could  get  it  by  rail. 
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Q.  A  lower  rate  than  the  outside  elevators  would  charge  him 
— the  canal  elevators  would  offer  him  a  rate  and  you  would  give 
him  a  rate  under  that  to  get  him  to  ship  by  rail?  A.  We  have 
not  cut  the  rate  on  rail  grain  this  year. 

Q.  To  no  elevator?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  to  any  other  organization?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  You  do  not  cut  it  when  you  ship  by  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
we  have  given  Mr.  O’Brien  a  rate  to  ship  on  the  canal.  I  want 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  division  of  the  percentages  in  these  groups 
that  the  division  is  made  by  each  group  by  itself,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Group  No.  4,  and  there  the  same  party  represented 
both  elevators  and  did  not  desire  to  make  the  division.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  total  for  the  two  elevators  and  asked  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  divide  it  for  him  because  he  represented  both  elevators. 

HENRY  C.  FRENCH. 

HENRY  C.  FRENCH,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  testi¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?  A.  Henry  C.  French. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  At  Buffalo. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

✓ 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  in  the  transportation 
business,  operating  a  steamboat  line  between  Buffalo  and  Duluth. 
President  and  general  manager. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  steamboat  line?  A.  The  Union 
Transit  Company. 

Q.  Is  that  a  rail  line?  A.  No,  sir,  it  has  rail  connection. 

Q.  What  rail  connections?  A.  The  Erie,  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  the  Lackawanna. 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  roads  interested  in  this  line?  A.  None 
whatever. 
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Q.  That  line  bears  the  same  relation  to  each  of  these  roads;  it 
has  no  different  relation  with  one  road  of  any  kind  than  it  has 
with  any  other?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  relations  with  a  canal  line?  A.  I  have  not 
at  present. 

Q.  You  did  have?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?  A.  Up  to  two  years  ago  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
canal  line  that  connected  with  the  Union  Steamboat  Company. 
That  is  a  different  corporation  from  the  Union  Transit  Company. 

Q.  Are  the  same  people  interested  in  it?  A.  No,  sir,  the 
Union  Steamboat  Company  belongs  to  the  Erie  railroad. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  the  Union  Transit  Company  in  existence? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  canal  line — what  kind  of  canal  boats,  and  how  many 
were  included  in  the  line?  A.  There  were  none  of  the  canal 
lines  that  owned  their  own  boats.  They  were  all  chartered  for 
the  trip  west  bound.  East  bound  they  were  forwarded  through 
brokers  here  who  are  called  commission  men,  forwarders. 

Q.  When  you  were  connected  with  that  canal  line  you  had 
an  office  in  New  York  and  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  attention  to  only  west  bound  freight?  A.  That 
is  all. 

Q.  What  class  of  freight?  A.  All  classes  of  merchandise. 

Q.  What  is  known  as  package  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  sending  that  package  freight  by  canal  boats  you 
would  arrange  in  New  York  for  such  a  number  of  canal  boats 
as  you  would  use,  and  charter  them  to  return  to  Buffalo?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  a  rule,  probably  always,  these  canal  boats  would 
come  down  with  grain?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  canal  line  still  in  existence?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  with  it?  A.  Twenty-five. 

Q.  Will  you  state  how  the  package  freight  done  by  the  canal 
line  compared  in  quantity  at  the  time  you  left  it  with  the  package 
business  done  by  that  line,  say  a  dozen  years  previous?  A.  It 
has  decreased  very  much  in  the  last  ten  years. 
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Q.  Ten  years  ago,  how  many  boats  would  you  use?  A.  We 
have  had  as  high  as  700  or  800,  and  I  don’t  know  but  we  had  as 
high  as  a  thousand  canal  boat  loads  during  a  single  season. 
What  we  call  canal  boat  loads  would  be  about  100  tons  up  freight. 
West  bound  freight  they  would  only  load  100  tons  as  a  maximum. 

Q.  With  lighter  loads  going  up  than  they  had  going  down?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  last  season  you  were  with  that  canal  line,  how 
many  boats  were  employed  during  the  season?  A.  About  400. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  does  not  mean  separate  boats — it  means  that  many 
loads?  A.  It  means  separate  boats,  loaded  100  tons  to  the  boat. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Would  this  freight  in  the  most  part  be  received  from  in¬ 
dividuals  sending  their  own  stuff  to  the  freight  line,  or  would  it 
be  received  from  the  railroads,  they  finding  it  cheaper  to  send 
it  that  way  than  to  carry  it  themselves?  A.  I  don’t  know  as  I 
quite  understand  that  question. 

Q.  I  will  put  it  this  way:  Were  there  any  cases  where  you  re¬ 
ceived  package  freight  from  railroad  companies?  A.  At  New 
York? 

Q.  At  New  York,  west  bound  to  Buffalo?  A.  No,  unless  it  was 
a  railroad  company  which  had  water  connections  with  the  canal 
at  New  York.  It  might  be  a  railroad  east  of  New  York  that 
would  send  the  freight  in  their  own  lighters,  or  on  vessels  to  be 
landed  at  our  piers  to  be  delivered  to  our  canal  boats.  But  none 
of  the  railroads  that  you  speak  of,  I  presume  you  mean  the  trunk 
line  railroads  would  deliver  any  freight  to  the  canal. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  case  of  a  railroad  having  its  own  connec¬ 
tions  at  Buffalo  and  New  York  that  would  send  freight  by  a  canal 
line?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  here  that  this  canal  line  was  run  in  connection  with 
the  Union  Steamboat  Company,  which  was  owned  by  the  Erie 
Railroad?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  Erie  Railroad  was  also  interested  in  this  canal  line? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  road  would  have  occasion  to  send  package  freight  by 
the  canal?  A.  Only  such  freight  as  the  shippers  wrould  forward 
by  the  canal  naturally  by  reason  of  the  lower  rates. 

Q.  Would  the  railroad  company  receive  from  the  shipper  the 
freight  at  those  lower  rates  and  then  themselves  ship  it  by  the 
canal?  A.  The  railroad  companies  would  not  receive  it  at  their 
railroad  warehouses.  They  were  merely  operating  their  canal 
line  in  connection  with  their  steamboat  line,  the  same  as  other 
lake  lines  are  operated. 

Q.  In  no  case  would  the  shipper  or  forwarder  know  the  railroad 
company  in  the  matter  at  all?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  causes  that  led  to  the  decline  of  pack¬ 
age  freight  being  taken  by  the  canal  west-bound?  A.  I  think 
the  reduction  in  rates,  the  lower  rates  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
last  few  years  by  rail  makes  it  so  much  under  the  canal  rate 
that  the  majority  of  the  forwarders  send  it  by  rail. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  cause  that  you  would  consider  an  ele¬ 
ment?  A.  Not  that  I  can  think  of  particularly. 

Q.  What  effect  on  the  package  business  w7ould  be  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  canal  so  that  a  25,000  bushel  grain  boat  could  go 
through  the  canal?  A.  It  is  a  grave  question  in  my  mind, 
whether  the  rates  could  be  maintained  profitably  on  this  package 
business. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  a  fair  rate  on  west-bound  freight, 
say  an  average  for  a  year  during  the  last  two  years?  A.  On 
what  class  of  freight? 

Q.  Those  classes  that  you  handled?  A.  Sixth  class,  the  lowest 
class  of  freight  from  New  York  to  Buffalo? 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  class  of  merchandise  did  you  principally  carry?  A. 
All  classes  of  merchandise,  particularly  the  lower  classes,  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  although  we  carried  a  good  deal 
of  the  first,  second  and  third  classes. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  proper  terminal  facilities  in  New  York  for 
your  canal  boats?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  same  thing  exist  to-day?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it  located?  A.  On  the  piers  from  No.  1  up  to 
No.  8,  East  River. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  there  in  landing  your  boats 
to  receive  your  goods?  A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  done  to  revive  the  package 
freight;  what  recommendation  could  this  Commission  make  in 
your  opinion?  A.  I  have  no  idea  that  you  can  make  any  sug¬ 
gestion  that  will  revive  the  package  freight  business  of  the  canal. 
I  think  that  in  time  it  will  all  be  done  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  By  reason  of  the  lower  rate?  A.  By  reason  of  their  facili¬ 
ties  for  handling  and  forwarding  the  freight. 

Q.  A  quicker  delivery?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  a  fair  rate?  WThat  has  been  the 
rate,  if  you  can  recollect  it,  on  freight  that  you  have  carried  by 
the  canal  during  the  last  ten  years?  The  average  rate  per  year? 
A.  About  one  dollar  per  ton. 

Q.  What  does  it  fluctuate  between?  A.  From  that  up  to  two 
dollars  per  ton. 

Q.  What  below  that?  A.  It  very  seldom  gets  below  that. 

Q.  Cannot  you  recollect  when  it  was  carried  by  the  canal,  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo,  for  thirty-five  cents  per  ton?  You  are  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  price  by  canal  boats  for  carrying?  A.  The  question 
I  answered  was  the  charge  we  could  afford  to  carry  it  for,  includ¬ 
ing  all  expenses. 

Q.  The  charge  you  could  afford  to  carry  it  for  by  canal?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  rate  you  would  take  it  for  from  the  shipper?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  there  has  seldom  been  a  time  when  you  would  receive 
it  from  the  shipper  for  less  than  one  dollar  per  ton?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  times  when  you  have  taken  it  for  less? 
A.  Several  times  in  large  quantities. 
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Q.  How  much  less?  A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  thirty  cents 
per  ton  less. 

Q.  Would  you  recollect  an  instance  where  it  had  been  below 
that?  A.  I  don’t  think  so,  I  think  it  was  about  seventy  cents 
per  ton. 

Q.  Would  you  know  if  such  a  rate  had  been  made  by  other 
lines  such  as  your  own  for  less  than  that?  A.  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  such  rates  have  been  made  for  less 
than  that?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  only  thirty-five  cents  was  received  by  the  canal  boat, 
then  double  the  rate  would  be  received  by  the  canal  line?  A. 
You  want  to  consider  that  thirty-five  cents  is  paid  to  the  canal 
boat  free  of  all  handling,  insurance  expenses  at  New  York  and 
Buffalo. 

Q.  The  expense  involved  in  that  is  all  paid  by  the  canal  line? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  shipments,  say  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
for  rate  very  much  lower,  very  materially  lower,  by  canal  boats 
than  you  would  charge  the  shipper,  for  instance  if  you  would 
make  the  rate?  How  low  a  rate  have  you  made  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  in  that  way?  A.  I  think  rates  have  been  made  as 
low  as  nine  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  that  is  one  dollar  and  eighty 
cents  per  ton. 

Q.  How  low  have  you  paid  the  canal  boats  for  their  propor¬ 
tion?  A.  That  might  be  at  some  other  time.  That  might  be  at 
a  less  rate  when  the  other  rate  was  lower. 

Q.  Sometimes  your  business  was  at  a  loss?  A.  It  is  a  fluc¬ 
tuating  business,  according  to  the  supply  and  demand  of  boats. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  bargain  every  time?  A.  Those  charters 
are  made  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is  all  owing  to  the  demand  and 
supply  of  boats. 

e 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  enlarging  the  canal?  A.  Personally,  I 
have  no  interest  in  the  canal,  although  all  my  business  prior  to 
the  last  three  or  four  years  was  entirely  by  the  canal. 
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Q.  What  is  your  opinion  now  of  the  canal?  A.  I  have  gotten 
out  of  the  canal  business  because  it  is  not  profitable. 

Q.  You  have  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  should  be  enlarged  or 
not?  A.  I  believe  that  the  property  and  commerce  of  the  State 
has  been  benefited  by  the  canal.  It  is  a  grave  question  in  my 
mind  whether  an  enlarged  canal  would  still  benefit  the  commerce 
of  the  State.  I  have  grave  doubts  whether  an  enlarged  canal 
would  return  to  us  the  commerce  we  had  heretofore. 

Q.  Upon  what  do  you  base  that  doubt?  A.  On  my  experience 
for  the  past  twenty -five  years.  I  lost  money  in  the  canal  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  last  three  years  I  was  in  it. 

Q.  If  the  facilities  were  equal  to  the  facilities  of  the  railroads 
do  you  think  the  canal  would  benefit  the  State?  If  it  were 
deepened  and  widened?  A.  If  the  facilities  were  equal  to  the 
railroads  I  think  that  the  canal  would  get  a  share  of  the  business. 

Q.  Can  the  facilities  be  made  equal  on  the  canal?  A.  By  a 
great  outlay  of  capital. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  benefit  the  State?  A.  There  is  where 
I  say,  in  my  opinion,  I  am  fearful  of  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  a  benefit  for  the  State  to  expend  any  great  amount  of  money 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  canal.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  for  I 
have  made  my  money  in  the  canal. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  city  of  Buffalo  would  be  benefited  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  canal?  A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  New  York  city  would  be  benefited  by  the 
canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  people  along  the  route  of  the  canal  would 

be  benefited?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  people  along  the  route  and  the  cities  are  bene¬ 
fited,  do  you  think  the  State  is  benefited?  A.  It  is,  yes. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  do  believe,  I  imagine,  that  an  enlarged  canal  would 

\ 

result  in  much  larger  shipments  of  grain  to  New  York  city  from 
Buffalo  by  the  canal  'than  are  now  shipped?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  supposing  as  a  result  of  these  larger  shipments  the 
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canal  boats  were  made  of  steel,  would  not  that  largely  wipe  out 
the  element  of  insurance?  A.  No,  I  don’t  think  that  it  would. 
The  cost  would  not  be  much  less  for  insurance  on  a  steel  canal 
boat  than  it  would  be  on  a  wooden  one. 

Q.  The  insurance  is  against  destruction  by  other  means  than 
by  fire?  A.  The  insurance  is  against  loss  by  damage  or  leakage. 
On  the  steel  boats  there  is  very  little  less  loss  than  on  the  wooden 
vessels. 

Q.  There  is  less  in  favor  of  the  steel  vessels?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  difference?  A.  It  is  so  slight  that  I  cannot 
recollect  it. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  canal  terminal  facilities  on  the 
East  River  are  equal  to  the  terminal  facilities  of  the  railroads 
that  receive  package  freight?  A.  No,  sir. 

/ 

Q.  They  fall  far  short  of  it,  do  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  the  extent  that  they  fall  far  short,  the  expense  of 
handling,  to  which  you  referred,  is  very  much  increased?  A.  The 
risk  and  handling  are  increased.  They  are  on  better  piers.  They 
have  warehouses  to  house  the  freight  as  it  is  delivered. 

Q.  If  terminal  facilities  could  be  provided  for  the  canal  boats 
in  addition  to  an  enlargement  of  the  canal,  that  would  give  the 
canal  trade  just  as  much  of  an  advantage  as  the  railroad  terminals 
now  have  provided  for  themselves?  That  would  reduce  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  extent  the  element  of  cost  to  the  transit  lines  would  it 
not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  enlarged  canal  boats  took  larger  quantities  of  grain  to 
New  York,  they  would  be  much  better  able  to  charge  a  lower 
rate  for  west  bound  freight  than  they  have  ever  been?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  in  your  experience  of  package  freight 
arriving  at  Buffalo  on  the  canal  and  being  refused  by  the  rail¬ 
road  lake  lines?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  such  instance?  A.  I  presume 
that  there  may  have  been  freight  offered  some  of  the  railroad 
lines  for  delivery  to  the  canals,  but  knowing  that  there  were  no 
facilities  on  the  part  of  the  canal  lines  to  receive  it,  they  would 
not  contract  for  any  such  freight. 
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Q.  That  applies  to  east  bound  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  canals  are  also  at  a  disadvantage  respecting  pack¬ 
age  freight  by  reason  of  lack  of  terminal  facilities  at  Buffalo? 
A.  Very  largely.  The  package  freight  east  bound  on  the  canals 
years  ago  was  a  very  large  and  lucrative  business. 

Q.  You  referred  to  classes  4,  5  and  6.  Will  you  explain  what 
kind  of  merchandise  is  included  in  each  one  of  these  classes  prin¬ 
cipally?  A.  It  is  according  to  the  railroad  classification.  Every 
article  of  merchandise  is  classified  under  various  classifications. 

Q.  I  understand.  I  want  the  principal  item  in  each  class.  A. 
The  sixth-class  freight  would  be  such  as  cement,  whiting,  cin¬ 
ders. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  call  “  course  freight?  ”  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  fifth  class;  that  is  sufficient  of  the  sixth  class?  A. 
Coal  oil,  is  fifth  class  in  carloads,  and  fourth  class  in  less  than 
carloads.  Sugar  is  sixth  class.  Iron  ore  is  coarse  freight,  it  is 
not  classified. 

Q.  Coarse  freight  is  a  special  class?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  is  coal?  A.  Special.  Such  freight  as  that  is  not 
classified. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  That  would  apply  to  pig  iron,  manufactured  iron?  A.  Pig 
iron  and  manufactured  iron  would  be  sixth  class.  Paints  are 
fifth  class. 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

«/ 

Q.  Do  you  carry  any  high  grade  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  leather  and  hides?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  classification  is  that?  A.  Leather  is  first  and  second 
class.  They  do  not  have  much  leather. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  suppose  that  in  recent  years  the  principal  amount  of  pack¬ 
age  freight  has  been  directly  in  dealing  with  large  concerns  like 
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the  sugar  refineries,  rather  thau  small  individuals?  A.  Mainly, 
sir.  It  is  both. 

Q.  But  to  a  larger  extent  such  large  concerns  as  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to?  A.  Of  course,  the  larger  concerns  would  ship  larger 
quantities.  But  the  canal  business  is  not  confined  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  shippers.  It  is  all  classes. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  increase  of  shipments 
on  the  canal  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron 
and  manufactured  iron?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  expressed  your  opinion  adversely  to  the 
canal  improvement,  your  attention  had  not  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  pig  iron  on  the 
canal  from  1,072,897  in  1896,  to  1,242,760  in  1897,  and  1,609,500 
In  1898?  A.  That  class  of  freight  is  not  handled  particularly  by 
the  canal  lines. 

Q.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  canal  lines.  I  am  referring  to 
your  opinion.  A.  I  have  had  no  knowledge  or  any  interest  in  it. 

Q.  When  you  expressed  your  opinion  adversely  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  canal,  you  did  not  know  that  the  canal  under  present 
conditions  was  increasing  its  commerce  in  pig  iron  to  that  ex¬ 
tent?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  equally  unaware  that  the  imports  on  the  canal 
of  iron  ore  increased  from  6,066,790  in  1896  to  12,139,678  in 
1898?  A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  those  figures. 

Q.  Neither  had  your  attention  been  called  to  the  fact,  nor  did 
you  know  that  the  exports  of  pig  iron  on  the  canal  had  increased 
from  29,689,000  in  1896  to  54,653,000  in  1897  and  61,136,000  in 
1898?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  that  the  exports  on  the  canal  of  railroad  iron  increased 
from  2,701,600  in  1896,  in  all  these  figures  I  refer  to  pounds,  to 
10,725,218  in  1898?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  package  freight  business  at  New  York; 
how  is  it  handled  there,  how  is  it  put  on  board  the  canal  boats? 
A.  Loaded  on  the  canal  boats  with  a  derrick. 
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Q.  You  employ  separate  men  to  do  the  loading?  A.  They  hire 
a  gang  of  men  there  to  do  the  loading. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  loading?  A.  We  estimate  25 
cents  a  ton. 

Q.  What  is  the  insurance?  A.  It  varies  according  to  the  value 
of  the  cargo. 

Q.  Can  you  express  it  in  percentages  with  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  cargo?  A.  No,  sir,  that  is  all  done  by  detailed  calculation, 
carefully  arrived  at  on  each  of  the  shipments. 

Q.  Take  it  ordinarily?  I  presume  there  is  a  class  of  freight 
that  has  been  handled  more  particularly  than  other  classes,  and 
that  you  could  arrive  at  some  ajjproximate  valuation?  A.  On 
some  cargoes  the  insurance  premiums  would  be  $20  or  $30,  and 
others  would  cost  $40  or  $50. 

Q.  In  such  a  case,  of  course,  the  rates  would  be  higher?  In 
cases  of  the  greater  value?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  is  the  cost  of  handling?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  a  limited  sum  per  ton  that  the  average 
cost  of  insurance  would  be?  A.  I  would  not  want  to. 

Q.  Take  cement;  what  is  the  insurance  on  cement?  A.  The 
insurance  on  cement  is  fixed;  it  is  thirty  cents  on  the  $100. 

Q.  How  many  hundred  barrels  would  you  carry  on  the  or¬ 
dinary  boat  load?  A.  About  $2,500  would  be  the  value  of  such 
a  cargo. 

Q.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  cement  shipped  west?  A.  No,  sir. 
That  is  distributed  over  the  canal.  We  used  to  have  100,000  bar¬ 
rels  in  a  season.  Now,  I  don't  think  it  would  amount  to  20,000 
barrels.  It  is  owing  to  the  tariff  on  cement.  The  local  cement  is 
used  more  largely  in  this  country  than  the  foreign  cement. 

Q.  A  great  deal  is  produced  on  the  Hudson  river?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  carried  by  the  canal  west?  A.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  used  mostly  in  the  east,  nearer  the  market.  That 
same  class  of  cement  is  furnished  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
nearer  the  western  market. 

Q.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  plaster?  A.  Yes,  sir.  But  not 
so  much  moved  as  there  used  to  be. 
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Q.  What  is  the  insurance  on  that?  A.  About  the  same  as 
cement. 

Q.  Is  the  value  of  a  cargo  any  greater.  A.  About  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  canal  lines  other  than  the  one 
you  are  connected  with  that  are  operating  on  the  canal?  A.  The 
Western  Transit  Company. 

Q.  What  others?  A.  The  Anchor  line. 

Q.  They  are  now  canalers?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Anchor  has  a 
canal  boat  line. 

Q.  The  Western  Transit  Company  has  a  canal  boat  line?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  others?  A.  The  Union  Steamship  Company,  the 
Diamond  Dispatch. 

Q.  What  lake  line  is  in  connection  with  that?  A.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  Transportation  and  the  American  Transit  Company. 

Q.  Are  they  in  connection  with  any  lake  line?  A.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Wabash,  and  Soo  line.  The  Inland  Transportation 
Company. 

Q.  What  lake  line  is  that  in  connection  with?  A.  I  don’t  know 
that  it  has  any  regular  lake  connection.  It  connects  with  any 
line  it  can  ship  its  freight  by. 

Q.  Who  operates  that  line?  A.  Mr.  Stillwell. 

Q.  He  is  here,  is  he  not?  A.  He  is  here. 

Q.  What  other  line?  A.  Those  are  the  only  lines  that  run  here 
regularly.  The  Erie  Boatmen's  Transportation  Company. 

Q.  Is  that  in  connection  with  any  lake  line?  A.  I  think  it  is 
in  connection  with  the  Soo,  Wabash  line. 

Q.  Then  is  the  Inland  Transportation  Company  the  only  line 
that  has  no  connection  with  a  lake  line?  A.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  I  know  of. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  there  is  no  combination  or  arrange¬ 
ment  among  the  lake  lines  to  refuse  package  freight,  or  any  kind 
of  freight  coming  by  the  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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JULIUS  B.  STILLWELL. 

JULIUS  B.  STILLWELL,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  Julius  B.  Stillwell. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Buffalo. 

i  By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  general  freight  agent  for 
the  Inland  Transportation  Despatch,  not  company. 

Q.  That  is  a  canal  line?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  canal  line  in  connection 
with  lake  lines  from  here. 

Q.  You  are  in  connection  with  other  lake  lines?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  particular  lake  lines?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  lake  lines?  A.  We  are  the  regular  connection  of  the 
Northern  Steamship  Company  which  lias  a  through  traffic  to  all 
points  in  the  Northwest.  , 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  canal  line? 
A.  Over  twenty  years. 

Q.  You  have  offices  in  New  York?  A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  freight  west-bound  refused  here  at  Buffalo 
by  any  lake  line?  A.  Y7es,  sir,  at  certain  times  and  under  certain 
conditions. 

Q.  Will  you  name  those  times  and  conditions  and  give  the 
names  of  the  lines  that  refused  the  freight?  A.  Whenever  they 
were  competing  against  one  another  they  would  take  business  from 
any  line  that  offered  it  to  them  at  Buffalo,  irrespective  of  their 
own  canal  line.  They  have  their  own  canal  line,  that  is,  they  do 
not  own  any  canal  boats  but  they  have  what  they  call  their  own 
line  and  operate  under  that  name  from  New  lrork,  and  they  take 
business  from  there  at  agreed  rates  or  cut  rates,  whatever  they 
can  get,  and  will  not  do  business  under  ordinary  circumstances 
with  any  line  but  that  canal  and  lake  line.  They  shut  out  all 
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competitors.  This  season  the  same  thing  has  happened.  In  the 
past  they  endeavored  to  shut  out  what  they  call  lines  with  no 
regular  connections,  that  is,  lines  which  they  do  not  control  or 
have  no  interest  in,  between  New  York  and  Buffalo.  Such  lines 
as  that  they  try  to  shut  out. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  say  “endeavor”  and  “try.”  What  do  you  mean  by 
that?  A.  They  refuse  to  take  the  business. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  previous  witness  testify  here?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  heard  the  question  that  I  put  to  him,  just  before  he 
retired  from  the  witness  chair,  whether  there  was  any  combina¬ 
tion  among  the  lake  lines  that  refused  to  take  business  brought 
bv  the  canal?  A.  They  do  not  refuse  to  receive  business  from  the 
canal  boats. 

Q.  State  the  qualification  that  that  gentleman  had  in  mind  that 
enabled  him  to  answer  that  there  was  no  combination.  A.  I  can 
not  say  that  there  is  a  combination  to  shut  out  the  canal  lines 
as  a  whole.  They  have  their  tariff  under  which  they  do  business 
with  their  own  lines,  bringing  the  freight  to  Buffalo  on  their  own 
line.  They  charge  local  rates  in  Buffalo,  do  not  have  any  divi¬ 
sional  rates  with  them. 

Q.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  these  other  lines  that  are  inde¬ 
pendent  to  get  the  business?  A.  No,  sir.  They  could  get  the 
business,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  profitable. 

• 

-  By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  is  only 
one  line,  if  any,  that  has  no  connection  with  these  lake  lines?  Do 
you  think  that  that  fact,  that  they  would  refuse  freight  except 
upon  local  rates,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  non-existence  of 
canal  lines  separate  from  lake  lines?  A.  I  know  that  all  the  lines 
that  have  been  doing  business  on  the  canal  in  the  past,  as  through 
lines,  are  still  doing  it,  but  whether  there  would  be  any  more  or 
not,  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  more  difficult  for  you  to  do  business  than  for 
those  people  who  have  lake  lines?  A.  Yes,  sir;  more  difficult  of 
course. 

Q.  Because  they  have  an  advantage  in  rates  which  you  do  not 
have  in  shipping  West?  A.  They  have  an  advantage  where  they 
have  their  own  canal  and  lake  line  over  an  individual  who  tries 
to  do  business  without  any  connection. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  disadvantage  such  a  line  as  yours  would  be 
at?  A.  They  own  the  terminal  here. 

Q.  That  facilitates  business  their  way?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  own  terminals?  A.  No,  sir;  only  the  railroad 
companies  own  the  terminals. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  have  had  occasion  during  your  connection  with  this 
canal  line  to  notice  the  decrease  in  the  package  freight  on  the 
canal?  A.  I  should  say  we  had. 

Q.  What  effect  would  you  consider  the  enlargement  of  the 
canal,  as  has  been  proposed,  and  the  enlarged  capacity  of  the 
canal  boat,  would  have  on  the  package  freight  business?  A.  I 
think  it  would  have  the  same  effect  the  horse  car  would  have 
against  the  trolley  car.  There  is  just  as  much  difference  to-day 
between  the  waterway  and  the  railroad  as  there  was  years  ago 
when  the  canal  was  built.  The  canal  is  trying  to  compete  with 
the  railroad  companies  with  tools  they  had  years  ago.  They 
can  not  do  it.  With  an  enlarged  canal  and  proper  boats  our  in¬ 
surance  on  the  canal  would  be  nominal,  while  now  it  is  very 
heavy.  No  insurance  company  wants  the  business.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  insurance  at  all  this  year,  and  next  year  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  the  insurance  companies  would  refuse  to  take 
the  risks  at  all  on  west-bound  business.  We  are  not  interested  in 
east-bound  business. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Were  the  losses  so  great?  A.  They  were  last  year  very 
heavy  and  the  property  is  depreciating  very  fast.  Nobody  has 
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got  any  money  to  improve  it,  to  keep  it  in  order,  and  the  boats 
are  not  large  enough. 

Q.  You  attribute  the  losses  to  the  depreciation  of  the  boat  or 
the  bad  condition  of  the  boat?  A.  It  is  both.  That  boat  can  not 
compete  with  the  railroad,  no  matter  in  what  shape  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  canal  is  in  a  better  or  worse  condition  than 
before  the  nine-million-dollar  improvement  was  started?  A.  I 
could  not  answer  that  question.  I  think  the  canal  is  certainly  in 
a  better  condition;  at  least  the  boatmen  say  the  time  is  better. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  the  improvement,  so  called,  has  left  the 
canal  in  a  condition  any  worse  than  it  was  before,  at  least?  A. 
Oh,  no;  it  is  better. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  would  you  recommend  should  be  done  to  the  canal? 
A.  The  canal  wants  to*  be  widened,  the  locks  widened  and  put  in 
shape,  so  they  can  carry  three  times  the  cargo  they  can  carry 
now.  Then  they  can  compete  with  the  railroads.  Grain  can  be 
carried  easily  for  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a  bushel,  perhaps  a  cent, 
and  they  would  get  a  good  return  for  their  investment. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  That  would  include  all  charges?  A.  It  would  include  those 
they  include  now.  Of  course,  the  boat  has  to  pay  for  their  own 

t 

trimming  here  and  for  the  loading  in  New  York. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  favor  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  canal?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  it  is  the  only  salvation. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  your  New  York  terminals? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  do  a  large  business  by  canal  if  we  had  the 
facilities. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  character  of  facilities  would  you  recommend?  A. 
They  would  have  to  have  a  large  warehouse  there. 

Q.  A  covered  shed?  A.  A  covered  shed  so  that  they  could  do- 
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liver  package  freight  just  the  same  as  the  railroad  company 
could. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  If  those  facilities  were  up  town  would  that  be  favorable  to 
the  canal  trade?  A.  I  think  they  should  have  up  town  and  down¬ 
town  facilities.  The  flour  merchants  are  principally  down  town, 
around  South  street. 

Q.  But  how  about  the  package  business?  A.  The  package 
freight  business  should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thirty-third 
street,  up  that  way,  even  further  lip  I  do  not  think  it  would  make 
much  difference,  although  it  must  be  so  there  will  be  no  lighterage 
charge. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  know  that  the  dock  department  set  aside  piers  at  the 
foot  of  Mfty-third  street,  along  there.  If  sheds  were  put  on 
those  piers  would  it  facilitate  the  canal  business?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  ever  use  them?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  don’t  you  use  them?  A.  Because  we  can  not  get  any 
business. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  If  you  had  those  facilities,  what  about  west-bound  freight? 
A.  It  would  not  make  such  a  lot  of  business  in  west-bound  freight 
because  we  use  the  canal  boat  as  a  storehouse.  It  would  aid 
them  materially  in  the  loading  of  the  boats  because  the  freight 
could  be  sorted  on  the  docks  which  would  save  towing  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  If  the  State  should  build  sheds  on  the  piers  the  dock  de¬ 
partment  has  set  aside,  would  those  people  who  ship  package 
freight  by  canal  take  care  of  it?  Do  you  think  they  could  enter 
into  an  arrangement  to  take  care  of  those  sheds,  so  there  would 
be  no  expense  to  the  State?  A.  I  think  the  canal  transportation 
companies  would  enter  into  that,  to  pay  that  expense;  it  would 
not  amount  to  a  great  deal  when  it  was  distributed. 
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Q.  You  think  a  permanent  arrangement  could  be  made  with 
responsible  people?  A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  it.  They  are  looking  for  those  facilities  and  have  been  for 
years. 

% 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  objects  of  our  visit  here,  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  the  canal  men,  the  canal  people,  as  to  what  terminal 
facilities  they  recommend  in  New  York  harbor?  A.  Well,  the 
piers,  covered  piers,  are  what  are  needed.  They  have  piers  now, 
but  they  are  not  like  a  covered  pier. 

Q.  Would  a  terminal  in  the  Harlem  river  benefit  canal  men? 
A.  It  is  too  far  for  west-bound  business.  Shippers  would  natur¬ 
ally  refuse  to  cart  their  freight  way  up  there.  The  merchandise 
business  is  principally  carted. 

Q.  How  far  up  town  would  you  recommend  the  limit?  A.  I  do 
not  think  it  should  be  above  Fiftieth  or  Fifty-second  street,  along 
there.  The  North  River  would  be  better  than  the  East  River. 

Q.  The  East  Ri^er  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  you?  A. 
The  East  River  is  not  a  proper  place  for  it. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  suppose  it  would  be  all  right  if  it  did  not  go  above  Fifty- 
ninth  street,  the  southerly  line  of  Central  Park?  A.  It  is  a  good 
ways  to  cart  freight  from  the  wholesale  district.  Take  the  dry 
goods  business,  they  would  never  cart  that  freight  up  there.  It 
would  necessitate  the  canal  line  absorbing  the  cartage  or  lighter¬ 
age. 

Q.  It  ought  to  be  located  with  reference  to  the  wholesale  dis¬ 
trict?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  principal  freight  is  not  high  grade  freight?  A.  Yes, 
sir;*  we  have  lots  of  high  grade  freight. 

Q.  What  about  your  facilities  at  Buffalo  harbor,  what  sugges¬ 
tions  have  you  to  make?  A.  Warehouses  are  needed  here  for  the 
east-bound  business  more  than  thej'  are  needed  in  New  York  for 
west-bound  business. 

80 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  east-bound  business 
from  the  lake  lines?  A.  We  are  not  in  that  business,  the  east- 
bound  business.  We  do  not  take  any  east-bound  business  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  combination  of  lake  lines  to  pre¬ 
vent  package  freight  going  by  canal?  A.  I  cannot  say. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  could  give  us  the  information? 
A.  Mr.  French  is  as  well  posted  on  that  matter  as  any  one  I  know 
of. 

Q.  Any  one  outside  of  Mr.  French?  He  has  already  testified. 
Mr.  L.  T.  Smith,  could  he?  Could  Mr.  Beadle?  A.  I  think  Mr. 
Ryan  is  pretty  well  posted  on  such  matters. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  combination  in  New  York  that  fixes 
the  west-bound  rate  on  the  canal,  say  from  week  to  week,  or  at  any 
stated  period,  for  the  canal  boats  west  bound?  Do  the  people 
who  give  their  freight  to  the  canal  boats  have  a  meeting  just  so 
often  and  arrange  what  the  rate  shall  be  and  stand  by  that?  A.  I 
think  they  did  have  an  association  once.  Of  course,  such  a  thing 
as  that  is  rather  necessary  where  they  make  a  tariff  on  goods  that 
are  on  a  sliding  scale.  They  are  based  on  certain  canal  charges. 
They  could  not  make  a  rate  unless  they  knew  what  the  canal 
charges  are  going  to  be. 

Q.  They  meet  just  about  once  a  week?  A.  I  don’t  know  what 
they  do. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  what  your  representative  in  New  York  does 
in  that  matter?  A.  I  know  there  is  an  agents  association  there, 
but  whether  they  fix  rates  I  do  not  know.  I  should  think  they 
would. 

Q.  It  is  a  factor  in  getting  your  business.  You  are  in  that 
agents  association  that  is  composed  of  those  who  have  lake  line 
connections?  A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  lake  line  connections  to 
every  port. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  then  whether  your  agent  acts  with  those 
other  agents  or  not?  A.  I  do  not  think  he  does,  because  they 
have  always  considered  our  line  as  an  opposition,  as  a  competitor. 
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We  have  the  best  of  connections  on  the  lake  outside  of  those  rail¬ 
road  lines. 

Q.  Why  wouldn’t  it  pay  the  Northern  Steamship  to  ship  pack¬ 
age  freight  by  your  line?  A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Haven’t  you  ever  sought  that  kind  of  business?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  do  it?  A. 
We  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  Provided  you  had.  terminals  of  your  own,  could  you  not? 
A.  If  we  had  terminals  of  our  own  and  they  saw  fit  to  use  the 
canal. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  mutually  profitable?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  pretty  bright  man,  why  haven’t  you  done  it? 
A.  There  are  good  reasons  for  not  doing  it. 

Q.  Why  haven’t  you  asked  them  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
with  you?  A.  I  know  better. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  would  do  it?  A.  I  do  not  think 
they  could  do  it. 

Q.  Will  you  not  state  why?  A.  I  could  not  state  why.  I  know 
they  would  not,  because  they  have  their  railroads  east  and  west. 
The  time  is  another  thing.  The  time  on  flour  is  something.  They 
have  to  connect  with  certain  steamers  in  New  York,  which  the 
canal  could  not  do  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  They  get  free  storage  in  New  York  for  quite  a  time  on  flour, 
don’t  they?  A.  I  suppose  they  do  from  the  railroad  companies. 
I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  have  never  shipped  flour  package 
freight. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Then  the  question  of  time,  as  well  as  the  enlarged  capacity 
of  the  boat,  would,  be  an  important  element  in  connection  with  an 
-  improved  canal?  A.  It  would  under  certain  conditions. 

Q.  It  would  on  flour?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Would  it  on  merchandise  and  package  freight  generally? 
A.  That  depends  on  whether  it  is  for  export  or  not. 

Q.  All  package  freight  that  would  enter  into  export  business 
would  be  an  important  factor?  A.  It  would  on  account  of  their 
having  to  take  the  room  on  the  steamer  that  is  engaged.. 
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Q.  Then,  so  far  as  that  class  of  freight  is  concerned,  if  the  canal 
locks  were  widened,  so  that  an  enlarged  canal  boat  could  be  oper¬ 
ated  on  the  canal,  it  would  still  require  the  canal  itself  to  be 
widened  sufficiently  to  allow  greater  speed  of  such  canal  boat,  to 
get  the  full  effectiveness  of  the  canal?  A.  I  think  the  canal 
should  be  wider.  Greater  time  could  be  made.  Still,  there  would 
be  lots  of  flour  which  would  go  over  the  canal  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses. 

Q.  With  the  enlarged  locks?  A.  Even  as  slow  as  they  run 
now. 

-  Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  your  testimony,  you  would  consider 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  canal,  and  the  providing  of  proper  ter¬ 
minal  facilities  at  both  Buffalo  and.  New  York,  would  result  in 
restoring  to  the  canal  the  package  freight  business  and  that  it 
would  be  able  to  compete  with  the  railroads?  A.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  about  that;  most  anybody  could  see  that.  It 
is  very  apparent. 

Q.  Excepting  Mr.  French.  You  disagree  with  Mr.  French  on 
that?  A.  Greatly. 

Commission  here  adjourned  until  2.30  p.  m. 

A  hearing  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was  this 
day,  July  28,  1899,  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  2.30  p.  m. 

Present:  Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  Chairman,  Hon.  C.  C. 
Shayne,  and  Hon.  Alexander  B.  Smith,  secretary;  also  Hon. 
Ben  L.  Fairchild,  counsel. 

THOMAS  N.  RYAN. 

THOMAS  N.  RYAN,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testi¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  Thomas  N.  Ryan. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Buffalo. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Following  the  shipping  busi¬ 
ness,  in  the  elevator  business  some;  have  not  done  any  elevating. 
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Q.  You  have  done  no  elevating?  A.  Only  three  or  four  cargoes 
this  year. 

Q.  You  have  the  elevator  known  as  the  Ryan  elevator?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  floating  elevators?  A.  I  did  own  one  of 
those. 

Q.  You  do  not  own  it  now?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  own  it  now. 

Q.  What  is  its  present  condition?  A.  It  is  in  poor  condition; 
have  not  fixed  it  up.  We  had  a  fire  a  while  ago  and  we  have  not 
fixed  it  up. 

Q.  To  what  extent  was  it  destroyed  by  fire?  A.  We  rebuilt 
the  house,  but  never  put  the  machinery  into  shape. 

Q.  When  did  it  burn?  A.  In  March,  1897. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  old  pool?  A.  With  this  floater. 

Q.  You  remained  a  member  of  the  old  pool  with  the  floater 
until  the  pool  was  disbanded?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WThat  did  you  say  was  the  date  of  the  fire?  A.  March,  1897. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  pool  prior  to  that  time?  A. 
I  think  three  years. 

Q.  That  is  with  the  floater?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  dividend  did  you  receive  from  the  pool  during  those 
three  years?  A.  I  think  115,000. 

Q.  A  total  for  the  three  years  of  $15,000?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  received  about  $5,000  a  year?  A.  I  think  about  that. 

Q.  And  you  continued  in  the  pool  for  about  a  year  after  the 
fire?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  its  termination?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  dividend  did  you  receive  after  the  fire?  A.  Just 
the  same;  made  no  difference. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  received,  after  the  fire  dividends  on  a  floating  elevator 
that  did  not  exist?  A.  It  existed;  it  was  damaged.  We  did  not 
fix  it  up,  but  they  allowed  dividends  to  us. 

Q.  Was  it  in  a  somewhat  burned  condition?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  All  the  machinery  was  out?  A.  The  machinery  was  in;  we 
rebuilt  the  house,  but  did  not  fix  up  the  machinery. 
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Q.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  damage?  A.  Seven  or  eight 
thousand  dollars. 

Q.  As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  floater  to  operate,  what  was  the 
extent  of  the  damage?  A.  It  would  require  that  much  to  put  it  in 
shape. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

How  much  did  you  spend  on  the  repairs  you  did  put  on  the 
boat?  A.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  you  spent  that?  A.  So  that  we  could 
be  in  shape  if  we  were  called  upon. 

Q.  You  would  have  been  in  shape  if  you  were  called  upon? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  There  was  no  call  for  the  elevator  after  you  w*ent  into  the 
association?  A.  No,  sir;  we  never  had  a  call  from  the  first  day 
we  went  in. 

Q.  You  worked  it  continually  up  to  that  time?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  worked  it  for  a  spell. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time?  A.  We  came  out  in  May,  1894,  with 
the  floater.  We  came  out  in  the  afternoon  and  the  elevator  men 
held  two  meetings  and  they  lowered  the  rate  from  seven-eighths 
of  a  cent  to  an  eighth  of  a  cent  and  nothing. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  On  your  account?  A.  I  guess  that  was  the  main  reason. 

Q.  You  were  the  only  company  here?  A.  No,  sir.  The  eleva¬ 
tors  ran  along  until  October  and  September  and  did  a  lot  of  ele¬ 
vating  for  nothing.  Then  they  got  together  and  made  a  pool  and 
the  floaters  ceased  working  and  the  grain  all  went  to  the  houses. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  After  your  elevator  was  injured  by  fire  it  was  not  repaired 
so  it  could  be  used?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  received  a  dividend  just  the  same?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  a  stationary  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  elevator?  A.  The  Ryan  elevator; 
Erie  canal  elevator. 

Q.  That  is  here  at  Buffalo?  A.  It  is  at  Black  Rock. 

Q.  That  never  was  in  the  pool?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  elevators  at  Black  Rock  ever  in  the  pool? 
A.  I  think  not;  we  had  the  only  stationary  elevator  that  was 
there.  Mr.  Hall  had  a  floater  there. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  it  still  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Working?  A.  Ready  to  work.  We  have  done  some  work 
this  year.  We  are  willing  to  work  if  we  can  get  anything  for  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Have  you  worked  in  previous  years?  A.  In  1896,  that  was 
just  before  the  fire,  we  handled  about  9,000,000  bushels. 

Q.  Did  you  rebuild  it  after  it  was  burned?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  it  been  there?  When  did  you  first  put  it  up? 
A.  In  1891  or  1892.  It  was  a  mill  in  the  first  place  and  we  built 
it  into  an  elevator. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Is  the  International  elevator  a  floater?  A.  No,  sir;  that 
belonged  to  Mr.  Eames. 

Q.  That  is  at  Black  Rock?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  cannot  go  to 
it  with  a  vessel ;  can  only  take  a  canal  boat  there. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  canal  boats?  A.  I  do,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many?  A.  I  have  got  an  interest,  I  think,  in  twenty. 
I  own  some  of  them  myself  and  the  others  I  hold  mortgages  on. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  a  canal  boat  owner  or 
interested  in  canal  boats?  A.  Thirty  years. 

Q.  And  in  connection  with  those  canal  boats  you  are  a  for¬ 
warder,  are  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  any  lake  lines?  A.  No,  sir.  I 
Lave  got  a  couple  of  lake  barges;  no  line. 

Q.  Where  do  they  operate?  A.  From  here  to  Duluth  and 
Chicago. 

Q.  For  grain?  A.  For  grain,  lumber  or  anything  we  can  get 
hold  of.  Unfortunately  last  year  we  were  outclassed.  I  have 
got  a  fifteen  hundred  ton  boat,  but  I  had  to  lay  her  up  last  year, 
could  not  afford  to  run  her,  her  capacity  was  so  small;  could 
not  compete  with  the  bigger  boats.  This  year  times  are  better 
and  we  can  afford  to  run. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  on  the  canal  as  a  result  of  the  $9,000,000  appropriation? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  canal  shown  to  be  more  efficient  now  as  compared  to 
the  time  before  that  appropriation  was  expended?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  it  has  improved  the  canal  in  places  very  much. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  what  extent?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  think  the 
insurance  risk  is  half  so  much.  Between  here  and  Tonawanda 
we  have  a  real  good  canal;  this  side  of  Lockport  there  is  quite 
an  improvement  and  several  places  below  here,  where  we  had 
shoal  places  and  where  they  did  repairs,  it  was  quite  an  improve¬ 
ment.  Buffalo  is  very  much  improved.  Before  this  improvement 
was  made  there  were  times  when  we  could  not  get  out  of  Buffalo, 
had  several  boats  sunk  every  week. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  Why?  A.  The  boats  would  hit  the  rocks  on  the  bottom. 

Q.  Because  it  was  so  shoal?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  made  a  good 
job  of  that;  we  have  not  had  a  boat  lost  there  since. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  that  has  made  a  substantial  difference  in  the  insurance 
rates?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  And  the  expedition  with  which  vessels  are  navigated?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  sometimes  we  had  to  lay  here  for  days  when  the  water 
was  low. 
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Q.  No  such  trouble  now?  A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  canal  from  here  to  Tonawanda? 
A.  Ten  feet. 

Q.  Ordinarily?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  appreciable  increase  of  traffic  on  the 
canal  as  a  result  of  those  improvements?  A.  I  have  noticed  the 
iron  increase.  A  couple  of  years  ago  we  handled  38,000  tons  of 
this  iron.  Something  new  for  the  canal.  A  great  deal  of  the 
export  iron  we  have  handled  went  to  China.  It  came  this  way 
the  first  time  it  ever  came  by  canal.  I  got  a  letter  last  night  from 
one  of  these  big  steel  syndicates  who  wanted  to  know  what  figure 
we  could  make  on  30,000  tons  of  iron  and  ore. 

Q.  To  go  down  the  canal?  A.  Some  to  come  up,  some  to  go 
down. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  consider  that  that  increase  of  iron  shipments  is  due 
largely  to  the  improvement  that  has  already  been  made?  A.  Of 
course  the  improvement  would  help  it,  but  if  we  had  boats  that 
could  carry  larger  shipments  we  would  get  an  immense  business 
in  that  iron  trade.  The  heavy  freight  in  the  coming  time  is 
going  to  be  the  thing  for  the  canal,  especially  iron. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Manufactured?  A.  Manufactured. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  big  enough?  A.  We  cannot  carry 
cheap  enough  to  compete. 

Q.  How  big?  A.  I  think  the  locks  should  be  250  feet  long 
and  25  or  30  feet  wide. 

Q.  To  take  in  a  boat  how  large?  A.  Take  in  a  double  boat, 
that  is  two  boats  125  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  wide. 

Q.  And  the  capacity  of  that  boat  would  be  how  many  tons? 
A.  Twenty-five  thousand  bushels  of  wheat. 

Q.  How  much  iron?  A.  Eight  hundred  tons. 

Q.  What  do  they  take  at  present?  A.  About  240  tons  on  an 
average. 
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Q.  How  many  bushels  of  grain?  A.  Eight  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat. 

Q.  The  trouble  lies  with  the  locks?  A.  The  great  mistake 
practically  was  when  we  commenced  wrong  end  to.  With  the 
$9,000,000  if  we  had  commenced  making  our  locks  big,  we  would 
have  boats  able  to  compete  in  the  business.  Now  everybody  is 
poor  and  we  are  not  making  any  money.  I  have  known  of  the 
canal  for  thirty-five  years  and  the  only  improvement  is  that  we 
hitch  two  boats  together  instead  of  one.  We  get  no  more  water, 
we  get  no  bigger  vessels  and  we  carry  no  more  tonnage. 

Q.  The  improvement  in  the  canal  is  due  to  the  canal  boatmen 
rather  than  to  the  State?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  trouble  is  the  State 
neglected  to  do  it;  it  ought  to. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  you  put  steam  on  the  canal?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  that  has  reduced  the  cost  of  hand¬ 
ling  boats  on  the  canal?  What  is  the  difference  between  steam 
and  mules?  A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference;  it  takes  more 
money,  of  course,  to  get  a  steamboat,  but  they  can  earn  more 
money.  You  can  run  to  New  York  by  steam  as  cheap  as  you 
can  run  to  Albany  by  mule. 

Q.  Do  they  go  faster?  A.  A  steamboat  goes  faster.  Some  of 
these  boats  can  go  through  the  canal  in  five  days;  some  have  made 
as  good  time  as  six  days  to  New  York  from  Buffalo. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Would  a  25,000  bushel  boat  be  able  to  go  faster  without 
widening  the  canal?  A.  By  taking  a  few  points  off  the  canal 
she  would  be  able  to  go  along  all  right.  The  expense  would  be 
very  little  to  take  a  few  points  and  straighten  a  few  places.  On 
the  aqueducts  you  might  have  to  make  a  switch,  boats  would  have 
to  go  over  before  they  met.  That  is  the  only  disadvantage  and 
that  would  not  be  anything.  When  we  first  enlarged  this  canal 
from  the  old  one,  we  had  to  do  the  same  thing. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

t/ 

Q.  There  was  a  greater  traffic  then?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many 
more  boats,  but  they  were  smaller. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Even  if  the  canal  locks  were  enlarged  so  that  a  25,000 
bushel  barge  could  go  through,  wouldn’t  the  present  width  of  the 
canal  create  a  limit  on  the  speed  of  the  boat?  A.  I  don’t  think 
it  would  interfere  with  the  speed  of  the  boat.  There  might  be 
some  trouble  in  meeting  and  passing. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  there  be  a  tendency  for  a  boat  having  such  a  dis¬ 
placement  to  settle  on  the  bottom  of  the  canal  if  they  were  run 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed?  A.  That  was  the  trouble  with  the  steam¬ 
boats.  Our  steamboats  tow  three  and  a  quarter  to  four  miles 
an  hour.  If  we  struck  a  shallow  spot  we  might  strike  bottom. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  there  be  the  same  difficulty  with  large  boats?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  don’t  think  so;  the  steamers  would  have  a  little  more 
power. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  the  boats  can  go  down  the  Hudson  river 
at  about  twice  the  rate  they  do  on  the  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
can  go  a  good  deal  faster. 

Q.  Because  they  have  plenty  of  water  under  them?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  exertion  of  power  is  not  going  to  increase  speed?  A. 
It  will  push  the  boat  faster. 

Q.  I  understood  it  would  push  the  boat  on  the  bottom?  A.  I 

do  not  think  so. 

Q.  If  the  canal  was  widened,  as  well  as  the  locks,  to  allow  suf- 
ficient  water  for  this  enlarged  boat,  you  could  make  about  the 
same  speed  through  the  canal  as  you  could  through  the  river? 
A.  You  cannot  very  well  do  it  on  the  canal.  The  banks  are 
closer  and  you  could  not  make  as  fast  time  as  you  could  on  the 
river  where  you  have  a  space.  You  can  make  on  the  canal  an 
average  of  three  and  a  half  to  four  miles  an  hour  with  water 
under  you  and  the  canal  in  shape.  I  have  boated  it  myself  where 
we  have  dragged  on  the  bottom.  I  have  seen  a  boat  go  along 
and  rub  right  on  the  bottom,  turn  the  mules  around  and  stop, 
because  we  went  so  close  to  the  bottom  and  drew  all  the  water; 
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we  were  rubbing  all  the  time.  If  we  had  six  or  eight  inches 
under  us  we  would  not  have  had  that  trouble.  I  have  seen  that 
with  horse  boats  where  they  do  not  settle. 

Q.  Are  there  any  places  on  the  canal  where  that  condition 
would  exist  with  a  large  boat?  A.  Not  if  she  does  not  draw 
over  six  feet  of  water. 

Q.  Is  the  canal  now  large  enough  so  they  can  draw  six  feet  of 
water?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  way  through?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Some  places  where  we 
have  had  that  difficulty  very  badly  it  has  been  removed  by  this 
improvement.  We  are  always  bothered  on  the  levels. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  the  matter  of  local 
freight  on  the  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  canal  used  so  much  for  freight  now  as  it  used  to  be? 
A.  They  are  running  a  steam  line  on  the  canal  now  and  they 
seem  to  work  against  the  railroads. 

Q.  Where  to?  A.  Down  to  Utica. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Is  that  something  that  has  been  inaugurated  since  the 
$9,000,000  appropriation?  A.  Along  about  that  time,  a  year  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  but  they  are  making  a  success. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Are  they  increasing  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  are 

Q.  How  much  of  a  fleet  have  they?  A.  Five  or  six  boats  run¬ 
ning  out  of  Buffalo.  I  think  in  that  line  there  are  five  or  six 
boats.  They  are  steamers. 

Q.  Just  steamers.,  without  towing?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  some  of 
them  do  tow  if  they  get  a  lot  of  freight.  They  land  at  every 
station  like  the  railroads  and  deliver  freight.  They  appear  to  live 
and  survive  the  railroads. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Is  that  the  first  competition  in  local  freights  the  railroads 
have  had?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to  my  knowledge  it  is.  It  is  the  first  I 
remember  of  in  late  years. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  by  reason  of  that  situation,  locally  there 
has  not  been  the  same  competition  between  the  railroads  as  in 
through  freights,  and  that,  therefore,  the  rates  have  been  high 
for  local  freight?  A.  I  guess  they  are  high  but  in  places  where 
these  boats  touch  they  make  a  difference  in  rates. 

Q.  An  appreciable  difference?  A.  Considerable  of  a  difference. 
Where  these  boats  touch  the  rates  are  cut  in  two  by  the  railroads 
and  where  they  do  not  touch  they  are  high. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  the  widening  of  the  locks  and  the 
larger  boats  would  make  a  substantial  increase  of  that  local 
traffic?  A.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  local  traffic;  it  does 
not  affect  that  so  much  as  it  does  our  through  traffic.  They  do  not 
generally  carry  such  heavy  loads,  they  carry  light  package  freight, 
and  make  the  trip  very  quickly.  No  doubt  it  would  help. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  be  the  reason  there  has  been  no 
local  freight  on  the  canal  until  recently?  A.  The  railroads  have 
cut  off  everything  just  as  quick  as  they  had  any  competition. 
They  lowered  the  rates  until  there  was  nothing  in  it  for  the  poor 
people  in  running. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  there  an  agent  of  this  packet  line  that  you  speak  of  in 
this  city?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?  A.  H.  C.  Chamberlain. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  greater  the  extent  of  competition 
on  package  freight  the  less  margin  there  would  be  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  cut  rates  below  cost  on  local  freight  and  bulk  freight? 
A.  In  places  where  they  have  competition  the  railroads  make  it 
cheap  and  where  they  have  no  competition  they  make  it  pay. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  They  meet  competition?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  cut  rates?  A.  I  do  not  know  as  they  cut  rates. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  They  make  yearly  contracts?  A.  They  say  “  We  have  done 
your  business  through  the  winter,  consequently  if  you  are  going 
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to  give  it  to  the  boat  in  the  summer,  you  must  pay  double  in  the 
winter.” 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  shipper  that  has  been  threatened  that 
way,  could  you  give  the  name  of  any  one?  A.  I  could  inquire  a 
little  if  I  had  the  time. 

Q.  If  you  find  the  names  of  any  such  people  will  you  send  them 
to  us?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  yearly  contracts  being  made  by 
the  railroads  with  these  shippers?  A.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  heard 
the  captains  of  the  boats  say  there  was  a  lot  of  business  they 
could  get,  but  the  railroad  agents  went  to  these  parties  and  said 
if  they  gave  their  business  to  the  boats  in  the  summer  they  would 
have  to  pay  higher  freight  in  the  winter.  I  will  find  that  party 
and  send  his  name  to  you. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  the  lack  of  terminal 
facilities  in  Buffalo  and  in  New  York  for  the  canals?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  regarding  that,  resulting 
from  your  experience?  A.  The  great  trouble  is  that  there  have 
been  combinations  against  us.  This  lake  line,  that  Mr.  French 
can  explain  to  you  better  than  any  one  else,  some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  got  together  and  made  a  combination  of  all  the  freight 
handlers  in  New  York. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Who  made  the  combination?  A.  Mr.  French.  He  went  to 
New  York  and  they  made  an  arrangement  on  the  lake  here;  they 
made  a  schedule  of  prices  and  if  anybody  took  anything  below 
the  schedule  prices  they  would  not  take  anything  from  them 
here.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  what  line  carried  it  they 
divided  up  the  profits  just  the  same. 

Q.  Was  that  combination  known  by  any  name?  A.  It  was  a 
combination  known  as  the  Lake  Pool.  There  was  the  Union  Tran- 
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sit  Company,  the  Western  Transit  Company  and  the  Evans  line. 
They  made  a  schedule  rate  for  all  freight  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  and  other  points,  and  if  anybody  in  New  York  cut  those 
rates  they  would  not  receive  the  freight  here  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  Is  that  combination  in  existence  now?  A.  I  think  it  went 
to  pieces  a  year  ago,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  If  you  went  contrary 
to  their  agents  in  New  York,  they  would  not  take  your  freight 
here.  You  had  no  connection  with  the  west  and  you  could  not 
do  anything. 

Q.  What  about  the  terminal  facilities?  A.  We  ought  to  have 
a  good  place  here.  We  have  got  the  Erie  basin  and  plenty  of 
room,  if  you  improve  it. 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  State’s  control?  A.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  State’s 
control. 

Q.  Can  not  the  city  supply  proper  terminal  facilities  for  the 
canal?  A.  The  great  trouble  with  our  city  is  that  we  have  not 
had  many  men  that  were  much  of  an  addition  to  the  canal. 

Q.  To  what  did  they  pay  attention,  if  not  to  the  canal?  A.  Some 
of  them  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  railroads  than  they  have 
to  the  canal.  Our  mayor  has  never  had  any  experience  with  the 
canal,  nor  have  several  others  before  him,  and  we  find  it  cus¬ 
tomary,  when  we  try  to  do  anything  individually,  that  they  get 
out  of  the  way. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  if  you  would  apply  to  the  city  authorities,  the 
present  administration,  that  they  would  exert  their  influence  to 
get  proper  terminal  facilities  for  the  canal?  A.  Probably  they 
would  but  the  State  of  New  York  owns  the  canal  and  has  got 
the  facilities;  all  they  have  got  to  do  is  to  improve  them. 

Q.  If  the  State  does  not  do  it  the  city  ought  to  do  it?  A.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  had.  The  expense  here  would  not  be  very  much. 
They  have  got  all  the  facilities  to  build  docks  and  sheds;  that 
is'all  they  need. 

Q.  Have  they  room  here  to  do  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  belongs  to  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Q.  Where  would  you  locate  them?  A.  Erie  basin  and  Ohio 

basin  too. 
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Q.  Have  you  boatmen  ever  made  an  endeavor  to  get  it?  A.  We 
liave  been  to  Albany  and  laid  our  complaints  and  got  a  good 
many  promises.  It  looks  as  if  it  bad  workd  up  now  more  than 
it  ever  has  before. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  think  there  is  a  greater  public  sentiment?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  In  this  city?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  city  administration?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  board  of  alderman,  common  council?  A.  The  trouble 
is  that  some  of  them  have  been  influenced  largely  by  elevator 
concerns  and  railroads.  In  place  of  helping  the  men  they  ought 
to,  they  help  the  other  man. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  How  would  it  work  to  make  it  an  issue  in  the  city  election? 
A.  We  ought  to  do  that. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Would  you  consider  the  closing  of  what  are  known  as  the 
canal  elevators  an  injury  to  the  canal?  A.  It  would  be  an  injury. 
In  the  year  that  I  handled  so  much  for  the  canal,  why  it  helped 
the  canal  for  this  reason.  It  was  a  very  dull  time  and  we  made 
it  cheaper  than  the  railroads. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  year?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Why  didn’t  you  continue?  A.  I  continued  up  till  they  got 
to  doing  it  for  nothing  and,  as  Mr.  Douglass  says,  the  man  who 
has  the  largest  purse  can  stay  longer. 

Q.  What  are  the  prospects  now?  A.  The  prospects  are  that 
when  we  get  a  little  price  we  are  ready  to  go  to  work.  There 
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must  be  some  trouble  when  tlie  railroad  will  charge  half  a  cent 
for  rail  grain  and  nothing  for  canal  grain. 

Q.  You  do  not;  think  it  is  to  help  the  canal?  A.  I  do  not,  by 
any  means.  Because  we  were  out  here  and  had  a  combination  on 
the  outside  they  thought  it  was  easier  to  freeze  us  out. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  to  prevent  their  succeeding?  A. 
If  you  could  make  a  law  that  they  should  not  interfere  with  the 
canal  business,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  You  mean  a  local  law?  A.  No,  a  State  law.  You  see  at 
Fairport  and  Erie  there  are  two  elevators  and  they  are  diverting 
this  business  from  the  canal.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  are  at  Fair- 
port  and  the  Pennsylvania  at  Erie.  Their  headquarters  are  in 
Erie.  1 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  amount  of  grain  that  has  been 
shipped  via  Erie?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Or  via  Fairport?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  amounts  have  increased  there?  A.  I 
so  understand. 

Q.  None  of  the  transfer  towers  are  running  now,  are  they?  A. 
No,  sir;  the  Watson  elevator,  I  guess  that  is  running. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  transfer  tower,  I  mean  a  mere  transfer?  A. 
No,  sir;  they  are  running  the  Watson  as  a  storage  house. 

Q.  Now  one  reason  they  are  not  running  is  because  they  have 
no  storage,  is  that  not  so?  A.  They  have  no  business;  they  can 
not  afford  to  work  for  nothing. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  of  the  elements  preventing  their 
running  is  that  they  have  no  storage?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  did  operate  they  elevated  canal  grain  exclu¬ 
sively,  did  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  were  they  not  able  to  operate  up  to  a  certain  time  be¬ 
cause  of  their  ability  to  secure  a  large  number  of  canal  boats,  in 
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combination,  to  receive  the  grain  from  the  ship,  so  they  could 
empty  the  ship?  A.  Twenty  years  ago,  our  boats  have  dropped 
off  in  that  time,  two-thirds  in  fact,  when  a  vessel  came  to  Buf¬ 
falo,  we  had  plenty  of  canal  boats.  .Now  the  vessels  have  got 
larger  and  our  canal  boats  scarce  and,  with  our  storage,  it  is 
not  valuable  to  hang  a  vessel  up.  In  those  days,  every  time  a 
cargo  came  here,  there  were  plenty  of  boats  ready  for  it.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  towers  are  not  so  valuable. 

Q.  These  towers  operated  until  last  year?  A.  For  years  they 
have  not  operated. 

Q.  Hasn’t  the  Raymond  tower  operated?  A.  That  is  the  only 
one. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time?  A.  I  guess  she  did  a  cargo  or  two  this 
spring;  she  ran  last  year. 

Q.  Up  to  last  year  she  ran  continually?  A.  I  think  so;  she  is 
four  years  old. 

Q.  There  are  two  towers  there  now?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  built  a 
new  one  last  winter. 

Q.  That  was  the  result  of  a  very  large  business  at  one  tower? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  expected  a  large  amount  of  business. 

Q.  Wasn’t  there  an  arrangement  whereby  a  large  number  of 
canal  boats  were  secured  by  him  in  sufficient  numbers  so  he  could 
empty  a  ship?  A.  Very  often. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  an  important  element  as  to  the  causes  why  that  ele¬ 
vator  is  not  running  that  he  is  not  now  able  to  empty  the  ships 
of  larger  capacity  that  come  here?  A.  He  has  not  the  boats;  he 
could  empty  the  ships  if  he  had  the  boats. 

Q.  Couldn’t  the  canal  boatmen  themselves,  by  furnishing  the 
boats  together  in  combination  for  themselves,  aid  these  canal 
elevators  to  keep  running?  A.,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  as 
long  as  the  other  fellow  can  do  it  for  nothing.  If  the  railroads 
take  it  for  the  canal  they  do  it  for  nothing  and  they  charge  a  half 
a  cent  for  rail  grain.  The  result  is  that  it  is  very  hard  work. 
The  vessels  object  to  going  to  the  transfer  towers  because  they 
cannot  always  get  boats. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  canal  boats  do  as  fairly  by  these  transfer 
elevaftors  as  they  ought  to  do?  A.  Canal  boats;  no,  I  do  not 
think  they  do. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  the  boatmen  treat  the  transfer  elevators 
fairly?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  boatmen  are  standing  in  their  own  light?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  have  always  done  that. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  They  will  not  make  combination  against  combination?  A. 
They  do  not  seem  to  anyway  and  there  are  so  many  of  them  that 
it  is  hard  to  get  them  together.  There  are  all  classes  and  quali¬ 
ties.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  make  a  combination. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  enforce  an  agreement  you  make  with 
them?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn’t  that  one  reason  why  the  canal  has  deteriorated?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Even  when  canal  grain  is  elevated  free,  there  is  a  charge, 
isn’t  there,  that  the  elevator  receives  for  services  performed?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  None  at  all?  A.  The  vessels  pay  for  the  shovels  and  that  is 
all  the  elevator  gets;  they  pay  a  dollar  and  twenty  cents  for 
shoveling  and  the  elevator  gets  that;  that  comes  from  the  vessel; 
the  grain  pays  nothing. 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  what  the  elevator  receives?  A.  That  is 
all  they  receive. 

Q.  When  they  elevate  free  they  do  get  some  income?  A.  Out 
of  their  steam  shovels  they  get  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a 
thousand. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  is  nearly  an  eighth  of  a  cent  a  bushel?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  With  your  experience  with  elevators,  taking  the  business  as 
it  runs  year  in  and  year  out,  at  how  low  a  rate  could  the  ele¬ 
vators  make  a  profit?  A.  I  could  make  all  the  money  I  wanted 
to  and  be  satisfied  with  it  if  I  could  get  business  at  a  quarter 
of  a  cent. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  A  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  give  that  answer  to  my  question,  having  in  mind  that  I 
ask  for  business  as  it  runs  year  in  and  year  out?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Electric  elevator  are  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  modern  elevator,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  between  that  elevator  and  the  old  style  elevators?  A. 
I  do  not  think  it  costs  any  more  than  the  old  style  elevators. 

Q.  Costs  less?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  is  a  great  saving  on  in¬ 
surance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  large  a  saving  there  is  on  insurance?  A. 
The  insurance  will  not  be  over  one-tenth  what  it  would  be  on  a 
wooden  elevator. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  as  to  the  cost  of  operation  as  compared 
to  other  elevators?  A.  Just  as  cheap. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  it  cheaper?  A.  I  do  not  think  you  can  operate  it  any 
cheaper. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  So  the  saving  would  be  the  interest  on  the  investment  and 
the  insurance?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  insurance  is  a  great  item  where 
you  carry  a  lot  of  grain  in  your  house;  it  is  an  immense  item. 

Q.  With  such  an  elevator  would  you  think  that  grain  could  be 
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elevated  at  a  profit  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  if  it  could 
be  operated  at  a  profit  by  the  old  elevators  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent? 
A.  You  get  a  great  profit  from  storage  in  an  elevator  «if  that 
kind  but  you  cannot  lift  the  grain,  transfer  it  any  cheaper  than 
any  other  elevator. 

Q.  But  he  has  a  saving  in  the  interest  on  the  investment?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  from  your  experience  ae  a 
canal  boat  owner  and  elevator  owner,  that  you  would  like  to 
make  to  this  Commission  other  than  those  you  have  made?  A. 
There  is  one  thing  that  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  canal. 
There  has  been  a  combination  of  lines  or  men,  whichever  you 
want  to  call  it,  which  takes  freight  from  New  York.  They  get 
a  dollar  a  ton  on  an  average  and  the  canal  boatmen  only  gets 
forty  or  fifty  cents.  Of  course  this  speculator,  who  will  furnish 
a  dollar  transportation,  is  a  middleman  and  the  consequence  is 
that  it  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  business.  He  charges  a  margin, 
a  higher  rate,  the  canal  does  not  get  anything,  he  gets  the  profit. 

Q.  You  heard  what  Mr.  French  said  this  morning  as  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  they  have  to  incur?  A.  That  is  all  right  what  he  says;  I 
know  a  good  many  of  these  facts. 

Q.  You  would  not  consider  that  the  expenses,  to  which  he  re¬ 
ferred,  are  as  large  an  element  as  he  seemed  to  consider  it?  A.  He 
contracts  the  freight,  as  he  claims,  for  seventy  cents.  There  is  a 
lot  of  first-class  freight  that  he  gets  a  dollar  and  forty  or  a  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  for. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Does  the  boat  get  more  for  first-class  than  for  second-class 
freight?  A.  Five  cents  or  something  like  that;  sometimes  not 
as  much. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Why  wouldn’t  it  pay  the  canal  boatmen  to  get  together  and 
have  their  own  agent?  A.  That  is  the  proper  way  to  do  the 
business. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Even  then  they  would  require  sheds?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  would  require  no  greater  facilities  than  you  now  have 
through  these  middlemen;  you  could  use  the  same  facilities?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  obtain  the  profits  that  those  middlemen  ob¬ 
tain?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  don’t  the  boatmen  combine?  A.  They  do  not  seem  to. 
Take  the  New  York  Central,  for  instance,  just  as  soon  as  a  steam¬ 
boat  and  a  tow  come  in  there,  and  they  know  the  steamboat 
cannot  afford  to  lie  there,  down  goes  the  freight  rate  ten  or  fifteen 
cents  a  ton. 

Q.  That  compels  this  boat  to  load  up  with  less  freight  to  get 
away?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Call  them  sharks,  or  a  more  gentlemanly 
name;  they  take  advantage  of  these  poor  fellows  and  rob  them. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boatmen  will  sometimes  make  an 
arrangement  with  these  shippers  at  a  certain  rate,  and  if  they 
find,  by  walking  along  the  street,  that  the  rate  has  gone  up,  they 
will  not  keep  their  agreement  with  the  shipper?  A.  There  may 
be  certain  classes  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Are  they  not  pretty  frequent?  A.  If  you  charter  a  man’s 
boat  you  can  go  to  law  and  make  him  keep  his  agreement. 

Q.  Hasn’t  there  been  great  trouble  experienced  by  shippers  in 
that  respect?  A.  I  do  not  think  much. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Would  the  only  thing  that  the  canal  boatmen  would  re¬ 
quire  in  New  lTork  be  to  have  terminals  with  sheds  built  to 
receive  merchandise?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  the  canal  boatmen  then  combine  and  appoint  an 
agent  to  remain  and  take  charge  of  this  freight?  A.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  say  what  they  would  do.  They  ought  to  do  that. 

Q.  Even  if  they  had  sheds  they  would  have  to  have  an  agent? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Each  line  here  has  agents  in  New  York  and  just 
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as  soon  as  you  cut  the  freight  rate  a  little  you  would  have  to 
pay  local  prices  in  Buffalo,  as  much  again. 

Q.  It  really  requires,  no  matter  what  the  facilities  are,  a  lake 
line  in  conjunction  with  the  canal  line?  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  if  you 
do  it  down  below  you  could  make  the  rate  from  Buffalo  the  same 
as  they  do  from  New  York. 

FRANK  BEADLE. 

FRANK  BEADLE,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  testi¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  Frank  Beadle. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Buffalo. 

Q.  Your  occupation?  A.  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  forward  freight  that  goes  by  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
own  steamers  that  carry  freight. 

Q.  Have  you  offices  in  New  York?  A.  No,  sir;  only  an  agent 
there. 

Q.  You  have  an  agent  who  attends  to  the  west-bound  freight? 
A.  Gets  the  west-bound  freight  for  the  boats. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  the  experience  of  carrying  flour  to  New 
York?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulties  in  New  York  in  dis¬ 
charging  the  flour?  A.  Never  could  find  any  facilities  there, 
only  to  lay  and  wait  until  the  steamship  was  ready  to  take  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  discharge  flour  at  what  are 
known  as  the  canal  piers  on  the  East  River?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
lately.  I  did  a  few  years  ago. 

Q.  With  what  result?  A.  They  drove  me  away  from  the  pier. 

Q.  Who  drove  you  away?  A.  The  dock  master. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  On  what  ground?  A.  Drove  me  away;  said  they  had  rented 
those  piers. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Did  they  say  who  they  had  rented  them  to?  A.  The  New 
York  Central  claimed  they  had  control  of  one,  the  one  on  which 
I  tried  to  put  some  flour. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  was  the  pier  you  were  driven  away  from?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  any  steps  to  enforce  what  you  deemed 
to  be  your  rights  to  land  at  those  piers?  A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  your  involved  in  any  suit  attempting  to  enforce  your 
rights?  A.  I  was  involved  in  a  suit  to  get  possession  of  a  pier 
to  land  flour  on;  brought  two  suits  a  year  ago  last  winter. 

Q.  Who  did  you  sue?  A.  Brought  it  against  the  New  York 
Central  and  Erie  railroad  first  and  then  against  the  city  officials, 
the  dock  commissioners. 

Q.  Were  both  of  those  suits  tried?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  before  what  judge?  A.  Judge  Nelson. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  appeal  it?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  case?  A.  I  did  not. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  was  the  point  in  the  decision?  A.  The  decision  was 
that  the  city  of  New  York,  as  I  understand,  had  a  right  to  lease 
the  canal  piers. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Upon  what  condition?  A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Wasn’t  the  condition  that  it  should  be  Erie  canal  freight? 
A.  We  tried  to  get  possession  of  the  piers  to  carry  Erie  canal 
freight  and  they  claimed  to  have  a  law  that  boats  that  loaded 
at  railroad  docks  had  a  right  to  go  to  those  piers. 

Q.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  decision  was  that 
they  employed  barges  and,  therefore,  were  entitled  to  the  same 
privilege?  A.  That  was  the  decision,  I  think. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  decision  in  your  case?  A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  The  law  originally  set  aside  that  portion  of  the  East  River 
for  the  use  of  canal  boats?  A.  From  four  to  eight. 

Q.  Then  they  subsequently  amended  it  so  as  to  include  in  the 
privilege  of  those  piers  North  River  barges  and,  afterward,  it 
was  amended  so  there  was  no  limitation  as  long  as  it  was  a 
North  River  barge?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  the  law  was  originally  you  could  have  driven  them  out? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  the  change  in  the  law  which  prevented  your  getting 
access  to  those  piers?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Did  you  endeavor  to  drive  them  out  or  endeavor  to,  your¬ 
self,  have  the  privilege  of  landing  your  freight  at  those  piers? 
A.  Well,  I  was  connected  with  a  western  concern  that  was  to 
supply  the  canal  with  60,000  tons  of  flour  a  year.  We  could 
get  no  place  in  New  York  and  that  is  what  brought  up  those 
suits  to  get  possession  of  those  piers. 

Q.  And  as  a  result  of  your  failure  in  those  suits  you  had  to 
give  up  that  business  entirely?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  did  not  deliver  the  60,000  tons?  A.  No,  sir;  only  20,000 
or  25,000  barrels. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  balance?  A.  Never  was  carried  out; 
the  railroads  got  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  failed  of  your  contract?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  contract  that  gave  you  an  increasing  amount  of 
flour?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  Stale  of  New  York  or  the  city  of  New 
York  would  put  sheds  on  those  piers  on  the  North  River,  at  Fifty- 
second  street,  that  have,  within  the  last  few  years  been  assigned 
for  the  use  of  canal  boats,  that  a  great  deal  of  flour  would  be 
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carried?  A.  There  might  be  there  for  storage  capacity,  but  the 
right  place  to  land  this  flour  is  piers  four  to  eight. 

Q.  Would  the  construction  of  sheds  on  the  piers  I  spoke  of  be 
helpful  to  the  canal  traffic?  A.  It  would  some. 

Q.  But  not  so  much  as  in  the  East  River?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  situation  in  New  York  harbor? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  the  East  River  do,  Coen  ties  Slip  ?  A.  That  was 
the  point  we  were  fighting  for. 

Q.  How  about  Corlears  Hook?  A.  That  would  be  rather  too 
far  up  for  the  local  trade.  They  want  it  along  South  street. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Below  the  bridge?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Why  South  street?  A.  It  makes  easy  access  to  get  flour 
transported  around  town. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  complaints  being  made  by  the  ship¬ 
ping  authorities  that  the  canal  boats  are  very  much  in  the  way, 
obstruct  navigation  right  at  that  point?  A.  No,  sir.  They  have 
been  driven  away  from  there  over  to  the  Atlantic  dock  when  thej? 
laid  out  in  the  river  where  the  railroad  companies  would  have 
their  barges.  The  canal  boats  coming  down  in  tows  would  lay 
outside.,  The  harbormaster  would  come  along  and  if  the  railroad 
people  wanted  a  barge  in,  he  would  say  “  Get  out,  go  somewhere 
else.” 

Q.  Where  would  you  go?  A.  To  the  Erie  basin  or  Atlantic 
basin;  often  had  to  do  that  and  would  have  to  pay  towing  charges 
on  the  boats  for  doing  it. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  no  other  place  in  New  York  is  suitable  for 
that  kind  of  business  but  piers  four  to  eight,  East  River?  A.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  better  place  from  which  to  distribute  flour. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  It  is  a  distributing  center?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Up  town.  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-third  streets,  would  not  an¬ 
swer  your  business?  A.  It  would  not  answer  the  business  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cartage  and  lighterage  from  there. 

Q.  Or  the  East  River,  foot  of  Fourteenth  or  Twenty-third 
streets?  A.  That  would  be  too  far  up. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  If  the  Harlem  river  could  be  used  to  run  through  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  couldn’t  a  portion  of  that  be  used?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  for  storage  purposes,  but  for  carting  and  lightering  it 
would  be  a  long  distance  to  do  it.  The  towing  would  be  heavy 
unless  you  used  lighters  or  steam  canalers. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  would  have  to  do  a  large  business  to  make  a  profit? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  real  reason,  and  the  only  reason  why  the  canal  boats 
have  been  in  the  way  of  navigation,  as  has  been  claimed  down 
there,  is  because  canal  boats  have  not  been  permitted  to  go  into 
the  slips  that  the  law  says  shall  be  set  apart  for  canal  boats?  A. 
That  is  the  true  reason. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  widening  and  deepening  of 
the  canal?  A.  I  think  that  is  the  future  of  the  commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary?  A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  large  an  appropriation  would  you  favor  for  the  State 
to  make?  A.  Well,  some  of  these  engineers  here,  in  their  esti- 
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mates,  think  that  $12, 000,000  would  cover  all,  build  new  locks  and 
deepen  the  canal. 

Q.  Twelve  millions  more?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Would  you  advocate  spending  suoh  a  sum  as  that?  A.  I 
would. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  the  widening  of  the  locks  alone 
would  be  a  sufficient  improvement?  A.  It  would  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  time  of  the  boats.  The  time  between  here  and 
Rochester  is  much  less  than  before  the  $9,000,000  were  spent. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  mean  the  present  improvement?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

*/ 

Q.  How  much  total  time  is  saved  in  the  entire  canal?  A.  Four 
years  ago  we  were  thinking  if  we  got  through  the  canal  in  ten 
days  with  a  steamer  and  six  boats  we  were  doing  well.  Now 
to-day  you  can  go  in  from  six  and  a  half  to  six  and  three-quarters 
days. 

Q.  Saving  three  days  in  running  on  the  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  that  $9,000,000  has  been  well  expended? 
A.  If  it  was  all  expended  on  the  canal  it  would  have  been  well 
spent.  I  do  not  think  we  got  more  than  two-thirds  of  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  evidence  of  waste  yourself?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  on  the  Macedon  level. 

Q.  In  what  respect?  A.  In  digging  out  they  would  put  the 
earth  just  over  the  bank  and  by  the  next  day  it  would  all  be  back 
again  and  they  would  have  to  take  it  out.  That  made  an  expense 
of  $300,000.  That  was  brought  out  in  the  investigation. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  they  started  in 
to  do  the  work?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  They  started  in  to  do  it  as  cheaply  as  possible?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  found  that  the  condition  of  the  bottom  of  the  canal 
on  that  level  could  not  be  repaired  in  the  way  they  started  in  to 
do  it?  A.  It  could  have  been  done  if  they  had  removed  the  earth 
from  the  bank. 

Q.  They  dug  a  canal  outside  of  the  bank  afterward?  A.  They 
had  to. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  was  an  improper  expenditure?  A.  I 
think  it  was  an  unnecessary  expenditure. 

Q.  To  dig  that  canal?  A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  would  you  relieve  that  pressure?  A.  Remove  this 
earth  they  took  out  and  put  it  away  back  from  where  they  dug 
this  canal.  I  visited  that  section  twice. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  that  was  given  here  regarding  the 
boats  that  prior  to  the  improvement  were  lost  just  near  Buffalo 
here,  that  were  sunk?  A.  Here  three  years  ago  there  was  hardly 
a  week  we  would  not  have  one  or  more  boats  sunk.  We  have 
not  had  a  boat  sunk  or  damaged  since. 

Q.  Is  there  one  place  on  the  canal,  at  some  time  preceding  the 
improvement  of  the  canal,  where  a  stone  wall  was  built  upon  a 
wooden  structure  beneath?  A.  We  had  one  right  down  here. 

Q.  And  that  gave  away?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  required  the  use  of  a  large  sum  of  money  out  of  that 
19,000,000  expenditure  to  make  good?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  this  wall  that  was  down  here  where  there 
was  as  much  money  made  in  rebuilding  it.  They  went  to  work 
and  blasted  right  up  close  to  it;  threw  it  down.  It  looked  that 
way  to  me. 

GORDON  W.  HALL. 

GORDON  W.  HALL,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testi¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  Gordon  W.  Hall. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Lockport. 
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Q.  Your  occupation?  A.  My  occupation  has  been  the  buiidiDg 
and  now  the  repairing  of  canal  boats. 

Q.  You  are  a  builder  of  canal  boats?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  long  has  your  occupation  been  that  of  constructing 
steamboats?  A.  About  twenty  years. 

Q.  Have  you  resided  in  Lockport  all  of  the  time?  A.  No,  sir. 
I  say  twenty  years,  that  is,  I  have  reference  to  building  on  my  own 
hook;  I  built  canal  boats  for  other  people  before  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  greater  demand  in  the  past  two  years 
for  canal  boats?  A.  The  last  boat  I  built  was  in  1894;  that  was 
the  last  offer  I  have  had  for  a  steam  canal  boat. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  resident  of  New  York  city?  A.  Well,  not 
permanently.  I  have  been  there  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  lighterage  business  in  New  York  city? 
A.  I  own  boats  that  I  hire  to  the  railroad  companies  to  lighter 
for  those  people. 

Q.  How  many  boats  do  you  own  that  are  employed  by  the  rail¬ 
road  company?  A.  Speaking  from  memory,  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
steam  canal  boats;  I  mean  steam  lighters. 

Q.  They  are  operated  in  New  York  harbor?  A.  With  all  the 
derricks  and  all  the  apparatus  for  handling  package  freight. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time  did  they  operate  in  New  York 
harbor  and  in  what  years?  A.  It  was  usually  winters.  In  1889- 
1890  was  the  first.  I  built  one  and  went  down  there  and  leased  it 
to  the  Central  railroad. 

Q.  That  business  of  lightering  for  the  railroads  continued  for 
what  length  of  time  after  that?  A.  It  lasted  generally  through 
the  winter  and  sometimes  it  lasted  through  part  of  the  next 
summer. 

Q.  For  how  many  years?  A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  Are  your  boats  still  engaged  in  that  business?  A.  I  am 
still  the  owner  of  some  canal  boats. 

Q.  That  are  being  used  as  lighters  for  the  railroads  in  New  York 
harbor?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  pays  the  expenses  of  the  lighter  in  operating?  A.  I 
would  not  be  posted  in  that.  We  charter  to  the  railroad  company 
and  the  lighterage  company  and  they  do  their  own  business. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Navigate  the  boat?  A.  We  navigate  the  boat. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  pay  the  expense  of  navigating  the  boat?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  total  expense  of  navigating  the 
boats  for  that  service?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  class  of  freight  that  is  lightered 
by  those  boats?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  this  Commission  any  facts  throwing  light  upon 
the  expense  of  the  lightering  compared  to  the  charge  of  the  rail¬ 
road  for  lightering  of  three  cents  per  100  pounds?  A.  Well,  they 
kept  us  on  little  jags  of  a  carload  or  half  a  carload  simply  because 
they  hired  us  cheaper;  they  paid  us  eighteen  dollars  a  day  for  a 
lighter  boat  that  was  capable  of  handling  anywhere  from  ten  to 
250  tons  to  a  load.  They  kept  us  on  little  work  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  put  the  larger  lighters  into  and  it  was  a  great 
anxiety  to  find  out  whether  we  did  earn  the  money  they  got  for 
lightering.  Every  month  we  figured  up  with  Mr.  Douglass  and 
some  months  we  made  some  money  for  them.  Sometimes  we 
would  be  behind.  I  remember  one  time  it  cost  sixty-four  cents  a 
ton  for  the  month  because  they  kept  us  on  little  light  merchan¬ 
dise.  We  never  could  compare  with  the  cargoes  that  they  loaded 
a  lighter  right  down  with  and  put  off  at  one  place. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time  did  you  work  with  Mr.  Douglass? 
A.  I  think  we  were  with  him  about  seven  months  the  first  year 
and  other  times  since  then.  I  have  not  kept  any  track  of  it. 

Q.  During  the  whole  of  that  seven  months  you  did  keep  close 

\ 

track  of  it  and  figured  it  out?  A.  Yes,  sir;  almost  every  month, 
we  figured  it  up.  They  kept  it  themeslves.  We  knew  what  we 
did  and  we  compared  it. 

Q.  Take  the  whole  seven  months;  was  there  a  profit  on  that 
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class  of  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  gained  quite  a  profit;  but  un¬ 
derstand  they  did  not  give  us  such  a  kind  of  work  as  they  did  their  * 
own  lighters  and  larger  barges,  but  kept  us  on  little  work  they 
could  not  afford  to  put  on  their  large  lighters. ' 

Q.  And  as  to  that  class  of  freight,  during  the  seven  months,  you 
are  now  able  to  testify  that  there  was  a  profit  made  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  profit?  A.  In  the  main  there  was  a  profit. 

-  Q.  Do  you  recall  how  much  of  a  profit?  A.  I  think  the  average 
cost  was  fifty  cents  a  ton  and  they  got  sixty  cents. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  was  the  actual  cost  to  them?  A.  To  them.  They  paid 
us  eighteen  dollars  a  day  and  it  only  cost  five  or  six  dollars  a  day 
to  run  our  boat. 

Q.  You  did  business  enough  to  earn  fifty  cents  a  ton?  A.  We 
did  business  enough  so  that  the  expense  to  them  w7as  fifty  cents  a 
ton  and  they  got  sixty. 

Q.  Paying  you  eighteen  dollars  a  day  the  expense  was  fifty 
cents  a  ton?  A.  At  that  time  they  paid  us  fifteen  dollars  a  day 
and  furnished  us  with  coal,  which  amounted  to  eighteen  dollars  a 
day. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Then,  w7ith  the  kind  of  freight  that  you  handled,  there  was  a 
profit  of  about  thirteen  dollars  a  day  to  your  boat  that  you  re¬ 
ceived?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  addition,  a  profit  of  ten  cents  a  ton,  on  an  average 
during  the  seven  months,  that  the  railroad  received?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Who  owned  the  boat?  A.  I  owned  it. 

Q.  So  there  was  no  wear  or  tear  to  the  railroad?  A.  No,  sir. 

/ 

Q.  That  went  on  your  account?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  ten  cents  a  ton  was  a' clean  profit  to  them?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Do  not  understand  that  I  am  accurate  about  that;  that  is  my 
memory. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  must  have  handled  on  the  average  thirty-six  tons  a  day 
to  make  the  fifty  cents  a  ton  to  them?  A.  Sometimes  we  would 
get  two,  sometimes  three,  sometimes  half  a  carload. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  highest  expense  was 
sixty-four  cents  a  ton  for  your  handling?  A.  That  was  the  great¬ 
est  expense.  That  was  when  we  earned  them  the  least;  we  did  not 
earn  them  quite  what  they  paid  us. 

Q.  That  was  because  you  did  so  very  little  for  them?  A.  That 
was  because  the  stuff  we  delivered  was  made  up  of  such  small 
articles. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  That  was  only  for  a  temporary  period?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  whole  seven  months  showed  a  profit  of  ten  cents  a 
ton?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Did  you  get  pretty  familiar  with  the  way  they  handled  their 
lighterage  business?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  any  of  the  boats  that  operated  in  the  har¬ 
bor  did  less  business  than  your  boats?  A.  They  did  very  much 
more. 

Q.  Were  there  any  that  they  owned  that  did  less?  A.  I  don’t 
know. 

Q.  Would  you  know  if  there  were?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  all  did<  a  considerable  amount  of  business  all  the  while? 
A.  They  loaded  their  barges  right  down  full  as  a  general  thing, 
which,  if  they  would  do  with  us,  instead  of  going  up  to  sixty-four 
cents  a  ton,  we  would  have  done  it  for  fifteen  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  what  they  operated  their  own  barges  for? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Y~ou  are  a  practical  boat  builder?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  understand  the  capacity  of  boats?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  what  is  necessary  to  handle  them,  the  cost,  the  expense? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion — how  low  could  you  handle  freight 
for  in  New  York  harbor,  that  is,  lighterage,  taking  it  coming  and 
going,  the  average — how  lowr  could  you  do  it  and  make  a  profit 

i 

and  come  out  right?  A.  I  should  put  it  about  fifteen  cents  a  ton 
on  an  average. 

Q.  And  the  present  charge  is  how  much?  A.  Sixty  cents  a 
ton. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  think  the  charge  is  about  four  times  as  great  as  it 
ought  to  be  to  make  a  profit?  A.  I  would  have  to  modify  that 
a  little  because  their  lighters  are  very  much  more  expensive  than 
ours.  Our  lighters  are  worth  about  $6,000,  all  complete,  six  or 
seven  thousand,  you  might  call  it  $8,000  for  a  first-class  one, 
while  theirs  would  be  worth  twenty  or  twenty-two,  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four  thousand.  We  could  handle  it  cheaper  than  they 
could. 

Q.  Were  your  vessels  not  adapted  to  the  same  form  of  business 
that  they  had  to  do?  A.  No,  sir;  we  could  do  anything  they  did, 
unless  it  might  have  been  some  very  heavy  pieces  of  machinery. 

Q.  You  can  not  recall  anything  they  did  that  you  could  not 
iiave  done?  A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Commissioner  Shavne: 

t /  v 

Q.  You  would  make  a  big  profit  at  twenty-five  cents  a  ton?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  they  charge  sixty  cents  a  ton?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Where  were  you  located  in  New  York?  A.  Understand  I 
Slave  been  a  boat  builder  all  this  time.  I  built  and  owned  the 
boats  before  they  were  sold.  When  they  were  sold  I  would  go 
to  New  York  and  attend  to  the  business. 

Q.  Where  was  your  boat  that  you  speak  of?  A.  Our  agent 
down  there  was  at  the  foot  of  Broad  street,  near  Broad  and  South 
streets,  generally  Taylor  &  Lawrence's. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  limit  as  to  the  distance  you  would  lighter 
the  goods  at  a  given  price?  A.  We  had  certain  bounds  that  we 
lightered  in;  we  went  wherever  they  sent  us. 

Q.  Have  these  boundaries  been  enlarged  since,  do  you  know? 
A.  I  could  not  say  that;  I  hardly  think  they  have.  We  used  to 
take  it  away  up  into  Harlem  and  down  around  into  Brooklyn, 
Oowanus  and  almost  all  over  the  whole  city  of  New  York. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Wherever  their  own  barges  went?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  said  that  their  barges  were  so  much  more  expensive 
and  took  more  men  to  handle  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  more 
men  than  we  did. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  their  expense  would  be  larger;  that 
they  could  not  handle  the  freight  at  your  price?  A.  We  could 
handle  the  freight  cheaper  than  they  could  from  the  fact  that 
our  crew  was  less,  our  running  expenses  were  less  and  the  cost 
of  our  lighter  was  less. 

Q.  Then  in  your  opinion  as  a  practical  man,  what  would  their 
expense  be  with  such  freights  as  they  have?  A.  In  round  num¬ 
bers  I  would  put  it  at  twenty  cents  a  ton  on  an  average.  They 
go  right  to  their  docks  and  put  on  150  or  200  tons  and  unload  it 
all  at  one  place.  We  might  go  to  half  a  dozen  places. 

Q.  In  fact  in  your  opinion  you  would  be  able  to  do  that  for  one- 
third  of  what  the  charges  are  now?  A.  We  have  done  it. 

Q.  And  do  it  at  a  profit?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  your  steam  canal  boats  are  built  of  a 
size  to  conform  to  the  size  of  the  locks  in  the  Erie  canal?  A.  A 
little  less  than  a  hundred  feet  long;  a  little  less  than  eighteen 
feet  beam. 

Q.  If  you  were  building  lighters  just  for  the  business  in  New 
York  harbor,  would  you  have  built  them  as  large  and  expensive 
as  they  did?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  think  your  boat  was  more  economically  adapted  to  the 
business  than  the  vessels  they  had  in  use?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Douglass  testify  here  yesterday?  A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  You  heard  him  testify  that  as  to  freight  in  bulk  they  did 
receive  a  profit,  but  that  on  odd  lots  they  did  not?  A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  those  odd  lots  are  the  ones  you  referred  to  as  being 
the  class  of  freight  you  carried  for  him?  A.  It  came  to  my  mind 
immediately  that  that  was  just  what  they  employed  us  for. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  names  of  others  who  did  the  same  class 
of  business  that  you  did?  A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  boat  owned 
by  a  man  named  Charles  Hamilton,  of  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Just  name  the  people  who  owned  boats?  A.  There  was  the 
C.  L.  Haynes,  owned  by  Charles  Castle. 

Q.  Where  could  Mr.  Castle  be  found,  do  you  think?  A.  He 
is  pretty  generally  being  employed  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

Q.  If  you  wanted  to  write  to  him,  where  would  you  do  it,  care 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad?  A.  I  think  I  would  write,  care 
of  Taylor  &  Lawrence,  129  Broad  street. 

Q.  They  could  tell  where  he  was?  A.  They  would  know  where 
he  was. 

Q.  Any  others?  A.  If  I  had  time  I  could  recall  a  good  many 
of  them. 

Q.  Will  you  just  write  to  us  and  give  us  the  names  of  the 
others?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  a  good  many 
if  I  have  time  to  think  them  up. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  know  the  railroads  in  New  York’s  port  are  still  doing 
that  business  in  the  same  way,  that  odd  package  business?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  is  being  done  in  the  same  way. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  They  have  to  call  in  boats  from  time  to  time  to  help  them 
out  on  the  lighterage  business?  A.  They  did  the  winter  I  worked 
for  Mr.  Douglass.  They  had  half  a  dozen  outside  men. 

JAMES  J.  H.  BROWN. 

JAMES  J.  H.  BROWN,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  Chairman, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  James  J.  H.  Brown. 

Q.  W^here  do  you  live?  A.  Buffalo. 

Q.  Your  business?  A.  Vessel  agent. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

<Q.  Lake  vessels?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  particular  line?  A.  No,  what  are  generally  called 
tramp  steamers.  We  take  the  place  of  the  owners  here  in  look¬ 
ing  after  their  business  in  this  port. 

Q.  Then  the  vessels  that  you  represent  are  competitors  to  what 
are  known  as  the  rail  lines?  A.  They  are. 

Q.  You  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  class  of  freight  that 
arrives  by  these  lines  at  Buffalo  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
freight  is  shipped  from  Buffalo?  A.  Not  having  any  special  in¬ 
terest  in  it,  I  have  paid  no  attention  to  it.  They  carry  more  or 
less  grain,  these  line  boats  do,  and  in  that  we  compete  with  them 
and  in  that  only. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  carry  package  freight?  A.  We  do 
not  carry  it  at  all  except  occasionally  we  charter  a  boat  to  one 
of  the  railroad  lines  for  a  trip  or  so. 

Q.  You  carry  grain  largely?  A.  Principally  grain. 

Q.  You  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  the 
grain  traffic  on  the  canal  has  fallen  off  in  recent  years?  A.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  shipments  by  canal  have  been  very  much 
reduced  of  late  years. 

Q-  Will  you  give  the  Commission  the  benefit  of  your  observa- 
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tions  and  your  opinion  regarding  the  causes  for  that?  A.  Why 
the  cause  seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  railroads  carry  it  cheaper, 
or  offer  advantages  that  offsets  the  lower  prices  the  canal  knight 
carry  it  for.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  just  what  rates  the 
railroads  get,  but  I  do  know  they  carry  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  grain  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  result  of  great  improvements  on  the  rail¬ 
roads,  enabling  them  to  reduce  rates?  A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  And  during  those  years  where  the  railroads  have  been 
progressing  with  greater  capacity  of  cars,  more  proper  loco¬ 
motives  and  better  roadbeds,  the  canal  has  been  somewhat  at 
a  standstill?  A.  I  only  know  the  condition  of  the  canal  from 
hearsay.  I  should  judge  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  an  improvement  of  the  canal  that 
would  enable  canal  boats  carrying  25,000  bushels  would  restore 
to  the  canal  a  substantial  part  of  the  grain  trade?  A.  I  cannot 
say  what  the  effect  would  be  in  that  respect,  but  they  certainly 
could  carry  very  much  cheaper  in  a  larger  boat. 

Q.  Than  they  do  now?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  could  carry  it  cheaper  than  the  railroads 
with  such  larger  boats?  A.  I  have  no  means  of  getting  at  the 
facts.  I  know  on  (the  lakes  freights  have  been  cheapened  very 
much  and  vessels  still  make  money,  but  we  are  using  larger  ves¬ 
sels.  The  old  style  vessels  that  were  in  use  twenty-five  years 
ago  are  useless  now  in  the  grain  trade  and  in  the  ore  trade. 

Q.  Do  you  know  w7hat  the  general  sentiment  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  lake  vessels  regarding  the  improvement  of  the  canal 
is?  A.  But  very  few  vessels  are  owned  in  Buffalo  and  vessel 
owners  do  not  generally  pay  much  attention  to  the  canal. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  mean  lake  vessels?  A.  The  owners  of  lake  vessels  pay 
very  little  attention  to  the  canal. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Or  their  representatives?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  opinion^  regarding  the  effect  upon  New  York's 
commerce,  what  effect  the  improvement  of  the  canal  would  have 
upon  New  York’s  commerce?  A.  I  should  say  it  would  tend  to 
increase  the  business  by  the  canal  and  to  that  exent  the  port  of 
New  York  would  be  benefited. 

Q.  But  whether  there  is  a  sentiment  or  opinion  among  the 
representatives  of  vessel  owners  you  are  not  prepared  to  state? 
A.  I  do  not  think  they  have  given  the  matter  much  thought;  it 
is  not  discussed  much. 

Q.  What  is  the  principal  reason,  aside  from  the  freight  rates, 
if  any  exist  here  in  Buffalo,  why  grain  coming  on  your  vessels 
is  not  transferred  to  canal  boats?  A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  reason.  There  may  be  other  reasons  but  I  do  not  know 
what  they  are. 

Q.  Your  vessels  have  had  grain  transferred  to  the  canal  boats 
by  these  stationary  towers?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have. 

Q.  And  that  is  no  longer  done?  A.  It  is  not  this  season. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  that,  would  you  say?  A.  Well,  I  . 
have  not  looked  into  it.  I  only  know  that  none  of  those  elevators 
are  in  operation  this  season. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  you  say  that  the  inability  to  secure  canal  boats 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  discharge  entirely  your  vessel  would  be 
an  important  reason?  A.  That  is  a  matter  that  does  not  con¬ 
cern  us  particularly.  It  is  the  consignee’s  business  to  find  a  place 
for  the  grain.  We  do  not  trouble  ourselves  much  to  look  up  the 
reason  why  we  do  not  deliver  to  canal  boat. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  the  consignees  were 
able  to  arrange  for  a  large  number  of  boats  to  come  to  your 
vessels  and  receive  a  full  discharge  of  the  grain  on  your  vessels? 
A.  They  did  do  it. 

Q.  That  condition  no  longer  prevails?  A.  Whether  they  were 
unable  to  get  canal  boats  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  1  now  we  do 
not  discharge  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  grain  coming 
here  to  canal  boats. 

Q.  Would  you  not  say  that  canal  boats  of  sufficient  size,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  whole  of  the  grain  coming  on  your  boats,  would  have 
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a  tendency  to  attract  grain  from  your  vessels  to  the  canal  boats? 
A.  In  a  general  way,  I  should  say  that  would  be  the  case  but 
we  do  not  care  whether  grain  goes  by  rail  or  canal.  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  concern  whatever  to  us. 

L.  T.  SMITH. 

L.  T.  SMITH,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  testified  as 
follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  L.  T.  Smith. 

Q.  You  live  where?  A.  Buffalo. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Canal  commission  shipping 
business. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business?  A.  Thirty  years, 

Q.  You  have  been  over  the  canal  a  good  deal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  its  condition?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  its  present  condition  and  its  condition  prior  to 
the  recent  improvement?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  discussion  regarding  further  im¬ 
provement  of  the  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  the  benefit  of  your  observa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  improvement  that  has  been  made  and  the  im¬ 
provement  that  is  to  be  made,  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  canal?  A.  My  observation  in  reference  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  already  made,  I  think  the  improvements  from  here  to 
Lockport  have  been  very  great,  from  the  fact  that  our  canal  was 
in  bad  condition  from  the  shoals  from  here  to  Black  Rock,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  winds  would  blow  up  the  lake,  which  would 
lower  the  water  a  foot  or  two  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
down  the  canal.  Sometimes  we  had  to  go  down  into  the  harbor 
and  down  into  the  river.  In  blasting  out  this  rock  between  here 
and  Black  Rock,  and  at  Lockport,  it  has  made  a  very  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  canal,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  at  any  time 
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cow  in  running  a  boatload  of  grain  from  Buffalo  right  out 
through  the  canal.  They  can  go  in  all  safety  in  any  kind  of 
weather,  whether  the  wind  is  blowing  up  or  down  the  lake. 
That  is  a  very  great  improvement.  I  understand  that  a  great 
improvement  has  been  made  on  the  Montezuma  level  where  the 
eel  grass  retarded  the  movement  of  boats.  I  have  only  been  over 
this  work  from  here  down  through  the  harbor  and  I  think  that 
this  work,  from  what  I  hear,  is  of  as  much  importance  as  all 

the  rest  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  to  facilitate  the  com- 

/ 

merce  of  the  canal  so  far.  Of  course  the  work  that  has  been 
done,  so  far  as  the  deepening  of  the  canal  is  concerned,  in  differ¬ 
ent  places  outside  of  the  harbor  of  Buffalo,  is  not  of  very  much 
importance  outside  of  the  level  that  Mr.  Beadle  spoke  of  as  the 
Macedon  level,  where  they  have  deepened  it.  Of  course  the 
boats  will  run  a  little  easier  in  such  places,  the  more  water  under 
the  boat  the  easier  it  will  run,  perhaps  a  mile  an  hour  faster. 
If  there  was  two  feet  under  the  boat,  which  the  Seymour  plan 
calls  for,  nine  feet  of  water,  when  the  canal  is  deepened,  it  would 
be,  of  course  a  very  great  advantage  in  the  running  of  the  boat. 
Of  course,  speed  on  the  canal,  with  the  present  width  of  the 
canal,  outside  of,  I  should  say,  three  and  a  half  or  possibly  four 
miles  an  hour,  is  out  of  the  question.  That  is,  putting  a  boat 
down  near  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  in  a  narrow  prism,  with  a 
tow  of  boats,  you  can  not  get  a  great  amount  of  speed.  As  Mr. 
Beadle  says,  what  they  have  done  already  has  lessened  the  time 
about  two  or  two  and  a  half  days  between  here  and  Albany. 
I  think  that  is  all  that  it  would  be  possible  to  do  at  the  present 
time  with  the  width  of  the  canal.  Speaking  about  the  increase 
of  the  capacity  of  the  canal,  which  I  consider  all  important  to 
save  the  commerce  to  the  State  and  city  of  New  York,  nothing 
will  save  it  outside  of  increased  capacity,  very  largely,  of  the 
boats,  which  only  can  be  had  by  enlarging  the  locks.  The  plan 
that  they  are  talking  about,  of  enlarging  the  locks  to  200  or  265 
feet  in  length  and  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  feet  in  width,  I 
think,  is  practical  and  the  only  thing  that  will  give  us  a  boat  on 
the  canal  that  will  retain  business  to  the  canal.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
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tion  ofi  the  route  of  the  Erie  canal,  but  it  is  a  question  of  the 
Canadian  route  and  the  rail  routes  south  of  us,  Newport  News, 
Baltimore,  Boston,  and  those  ports  that  are  drawing  from  this 

route. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  can  only  increase  the  business  by  reducing  the  rate? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  can  only  reduce  the  rate  by  the  increased 
capacity  of  the  boat.  It  costs  us,  with  our  present  size  of  boat  of 
8,000  bushels  capacity,  actual  cost  probably  as  nearly  as  you  can 
figure  it,  two  and  a  half  cents  a  bushel,  to  say  nothing  of  de¬ 
preciation  of  property,  insurance,  interest  on  money  or  any  profit 
in  any  way  to  the  captain  or  boats.  That  is  including  forty  or 
fifty  cents  a  ton  up  freight  and  there  is  no  profit  in  that.  Of 
course  if  we  had  a  boat  with  double  the  capacity  it  would  cost  no 
more  to  manage  it  wfith  16,000  bushels  than  it  would  with  8,000 
bushels.  Of  course,  we  could  then  cut  the  freight  to  two  cents 
instead  of  three  cents.  Our  commerce  at  Buffalo  has  largely  in¬ 
creased  for  the  past  number  of  years.  In  1896  we  received  163,- 
000,000  bushels  of  grain  at  Buffalo.  That  year  we  had  a  uniform 
price  for  canal  freights.  We  had  an  association  of  boatmen 
organized.  We  have  a  uniform  price,  canal  freights  were  three 
and  three  and  a  quarter  cents  per  bushel.  We  maintained  that 
price  from  May  until  November  and  moved  by  canal,  in  that 
year,  36,000,000  bushels  out  of  163,000,000  bushels  received  here. 
In  1897  there  was  received  here  223,000,000  or  224,000,000  bushels 
and  the  canal  carried  about  23,000,000  bushels  of  it.  The  canal 
then  had  no  stated  price  as  they  have  not  to-day.  The  same  re¬ 
sult  was  the  case  last  year  when  we  received  about  224,000,000 
bushels  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  and  we  only  carried  by  canal  24,- 
000,000  bushels,  with  no  price,  the  price  all  the  way  from  two 
and  an  eighth  up  to  three  cents. 

Q.  Because  of  a  lack  of  organization  among  the  boatmen?  A. 
Because  of  a  lack  of  organization.  There  is  no  organization,  no 
system  of  doing  business.  You  might  say  the  boatmen  are  afraid 
both  on  the  other  end  of  the  route  as  on  this  end.  They  are 
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individual  men  and  these  men  that  receive  and  do  the  business 
here  now  do  it  for  what  they  get  out  of  that  part  of  the  business. 
The  object  of  our  organization  in  1S96  was  for  protection,  not  for 
the  extortion  of  higher  rates.  There  is  the  trouble.  These  New 
York  lines  that  connect  with  the  lake  lines  use  canal  boats  to 
connect  with  the  lake  lines.  It  is  a  lack  of  organization;  it  is 
nothing  else. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  recommendation  would  be  the  improvement  and  wid¬ 
ening  of  the  locks?  A.  Why,  certainly. 

Q.  And  you  would  also  consider  it  an  important  element  to 
arrange  for  appropriate  terminals  in  Buffalo  and  New  York?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  should  say  that  if  the  city  of  Buffalo,  also  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  looking  out  for  their  best  interests,  it  should 
have  been  done  years  ago,  but  it  is  simply  a  lack  of  people  doing 
what  should  be  done.  Of  course,  the  roads  are  heading  off  all 
they  can. 

PHILOS  G.  COOK. 

PHILOS  G.  COOK,  recalled: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Mr.  Cook  tells  me  he  has  heard  from  some  others,  including 
Mr.  Douglass.  That  Mr.  Douglass  has  answered  “  Go  ahead  ” 
and  that,  therefore,  he  feels  sure,  or  very  confident  at  least,  that 
he  can  have  the  permission  of  all  by  to-morrow  at  10  o’clock. 
As  we  have  now  only  about  fifteen  minutes,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  excuse  Mr.  Cook  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o’clock. 

NILES  CASE. 

NILES  CASE,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  testified  as 
follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?  A.  Niles  Case. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Buffalo. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  in?  A.  Canal  business. 
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Q.  What  testimony  do  you  wish  to  give  in  reference  to  the 
canal?  Some  suggestions  you  have  to  make?  A.  Not  any  that 
I  knowT  of  particularly. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  canal  business?  A.  Prob¬ 
ably  sixty-five  years,  I  don’t  know  exactly.  I  was  in  the  canal 
business  before  there  was  a  mile  of  railroad  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Q.  You  have  had  occasion  to  know  the  condition  of  the  canal 
prior  to  the  recent  improvement?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  its  condition  now?  A.  I  know  it  very  well, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  attention  lias  been  called  to  the  proposition  to  im¬ 
prove  the  canal  by  widening  the  locks?  A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Widening  the  locks,  as  has  been  proposed,  would  admit  of 
a  canal  boat  carrying  25,000  bushels,  would  it?  A.  Well,  that  I 
don’t  know.  I  can’t  say  that.  I  will  say  when  the  canal  was  en¬ 
larged  to  the  present  size,  the  locks  were  enlarged  at  the  same 
time  and  I  supposed  that  the  locks  then  were  built  according  to 
the  size  of  the  canal. 

Q.  If  the  canal  locks  were  widened  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  canal  boat  that  would  carry  25,000  bushels  of  grain,  would 
you  consider  the  prism  of  the  canal  to  be  sufficient  in  width  for 
such  a  boat?  A.  Not  at  all;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Two  of  such  boats,  with  the  present  width  of  the  prism, 
could  pass  each  other,  except  at  certain  points?  A.  I  don't  think 
they  could  pass  hardly  at  points,  that  is,  could  not  and  run  to 
any  advantage.  The  size  of  the  canal  is  not  big  enough  for  a 
boat  of  that  size;  entirely  improper. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  there  is  not  space  enough,  width  enough. 

Q.  What  are  the  reasons  that  it  would  require  a  greater  width 
for  a  twenty-five  foot  boat  than  it  would  for  an  eighteen  foot 
boat?  A.  It  would  be  quite  a  difference. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  canal  now,  seventy  feet  about  on 
the  surface?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  surface  it  is. 
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Q.  And  fifty-six  feet  on  the  bottom?  A.  That  is  about  it. 

Q.  Two  boats  twenty-five  feet  wide  could  pass  each  other  in  a 
prism  seventy  feet  wide?  A.  They  could  not  and  make  any  time. 

Q.  As  they  could  pass  each  other,  what  are  the  reasons  why  a 
twenty-five  foot  boat  could  not  run  in  a  seventy  foot  prism?  A. 
Because  there  is  not  water  enough  to  give  them  a  chance  to  run 
as  they  should  run.  You  could  lengthen  your  boats  and  they 
could  run  in  the  present  canal.  I  would  like  to  see  the  canal  im¬ 
proved.  We  have  got  the  best  canal  we  ever  have  had.  With 
this  |9,000,000,  probably  a  good  deal  of  it  has  been  wasted,  which 
has  been  spent,  we  have  a  canal  that  is  clear  ahead  of  anything 
we  ever  had  before.  Go  on  and  improve  it  and  you  will  have  a 
grand  canal. 

Q.  You  would  consider  that  if  the  locks  were  widened  that 
that  should  be  only  as  one  step  toward  the  completion  of  the 
whole  general  improvement?  A.  What  improvement  do  you 
mean? 

Q.  For  widening  the  prism  of  the  canal?  A.  If  they  widen  the 
prism. 

Q.  Widening  the  locks  you  would  consider  one  step  and  the 
next  step  widening  the  prism?  A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  got  large 
aqueducts,  and  small  ones,  any  quantity  of  aqueducts  on  the 
canal;  the  first  wide  aqueduct  we  have  got  is  at  Rochester  cross¬ 
ing  the  river  there.  That  is  about  forty  feet  wide.  Large  boats 
could  not  pass  one  another  around  turns.  They  could  not  run  to 
any  advantage.  If  locks  could  be  widened  I  think  they  could 
get  along  with  boats  twenty  feet  wide,  but  if  they  tear  up  the 
locks  for  which  money  has  been  spent,  if  they  widen  the  canal, 
they  have  got  to  tear  them  all  up.  I  am  as  strongly  in  favor  of  an 
improvement  of  the  canal  as  anybody. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  You  want  it  done  right?  A.  I  want  it  done  right.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  a  thing  that  is  impracticable. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  aqueduct  at  Rochester?  A.  I  believe  it  is 
about  fifty  feet. 
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Q  Sixty-two  feet,  isn’t  it?  A.  About  fifty. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  sixty-two  at  Rochester?  A.  No,  fifty.  There  is  one 
at  Montezuma.  There  is  another  large  aqueduct  four  miles  be¬ 
low  Schenectady,  crossing  the  Mohawk.  Boats  cross  there,  run 
twelve  miles,  and  cross  back  at  Crescent.  Boats  twenty-five  feet 
wide  are  entirely  improper,  impracticable,  for  the  present  size  of 
the  canal. 

Q.  Except  up  to  a  certain  limited  speed?  A.  They  can  not  pass 
to  any  advantage.  Now  we  have  got  what  is  called  a  high  em¬ 
bankment  down  below  Pittsford,  ten  or  twelve  miles  below 
Rochester,  a  mile  long  or  more,  100  or  150  feet  in  places,  and 
boats  of  twenty-five  feet  could  not  meet  there.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  canal  improved.  I  have  been  on  it  all  my  lifetime. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  There  is  an  engineering  rule  that  governs  the  size  of  a 
prism?  A.  I  don’t  know  -anything  about  that.  They  are  the 
proper  men  to  show  what  the  width  of  the  boats  should  be. 

Q.  I  have  been  told  that  engineers  have  said  that  the  proposed 
widening  of  the  locks  would  admit  of  boats  that  could  properly 
navigate  the  canals?  A.  I  have  had  a  number  of  engineers,  have 
been  on  the  canal  with  them.  Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  them.  He 
did  noit  propose  to  widen  the  locks  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  engineer  with  whom  you  have  talked? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  name  him?  A.  Chief  Inspector  Tubbs.  He 
came  here  expressly  to  see  me.  He  wanted  to  consult  me  in  this 
very  matter.  He  said  he  was  going  to  write  an  article  to  send  to 
the  Board., 

Q.  He  told  you  he  was  opposed  to  the  widening  of  the  locks 
without  widening  the  prism?  A.  He  told  me  and  agreed  with 
me  exactly.  He  said,  “  I  agree  with  you  exactly.” 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  size  in  width  the  canal  prism  should  be  to 
conform  to  such  width  of  locks?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  engineer  say?  A.  I  have  heard  them 
say,  the  engineers  I  have  heard  talk  say  the  canal  is  not  the 
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proper  width  for  boats  twenty-five  feet  wide.  It  was  not  built 
for  that.  X^ere  is  no  question  in  ruy  mind  about  that.  I  have 
been  on  the  canal  all  my  lifetime.  I  have  boats  running  and  I 
am  anxious  to  get  improvements  in  the  canal,  but  I  do  not  like 
to  see  a  lot  of  jieople  making  fools  of  themselves. 

Commission  here  adjourned  to  meet  at  ten  o’clock  a.  m.,  July 
29th,  1899. 

Buffalo,  July  29,  1899. 

A  hearing  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was  this 
day,  July  29,  1S99,  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Present:  Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  Chairman;  Hon.  C.  C. 
Shayne,  and  Hon.  Alexander  R.  Smith,  secretary;  also  Hon.  Ben 
L.  Fairchild,  counsel. 

The  chairman  called  the  Commission  to  order  at  10.15  a.  m. 

GEORGE  H.  RAYMOND. 

GEORGE  H.  RAYMOND,  recalled,  being  duly  sworn  by  the 

» 

chairman,  testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  George  H.  Raymond. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Buffalo. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Manager  of  the  Raymond  ele* 
vator. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  That  elevator  has  no  storage  capacity?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  consists  of  two  elevator  towers?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  been  used  exclusively  for  canal  grain?  A.  They 
have. 

Q.  Are  they  used  now?  A.  They  are  ready  for  use. 

Q.  Are  they  in  use?  A.  They  are  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  they  have  been  used?  A.  About  the  first 
day  of  June,  I  think. 

Q.  This  year?  A.  Yes,  sir;  1899. 
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Q.  Before  they  closed  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  did  they  do  any 
amount  of  work  this  year?  A.  A  trifle;  about  300,000  bushels. 

Q.  How  much  work  did  they  do  in  1897?  A.  About  6,500,000 
through  one  tower. 

Q.  When  did  you  build  the  second  tower?  A.  In  the  fall  of 
1897;  the  winter  of  1897-1898. 

Q.  It  was  the  extent  of  the  business  that  you  were  doing  with 
one  tower  that  led  you  to  build  the  second  tower?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  now  do  you  expect  to  have  occasion  to  use  them  again? 
A.  I  am  afraid  not. 

Q.  What  were  the  changed  conditions  that  would  make  that 
business  so  profitable  as  to  induce  you  to  build  a  new  tower  while 
now  you  are  doing  no  business  at  all.  A.  There  were  two  rea¬ 
sons.  The  fact  that  the  pool  elevators  charge  half  a  cent  a 
bushel  on  rail  grain  and  in  most  cases  make  no  charges  for  thr 
elevation  of  canal  grain,  leaving,  of  course,  no  profit  for  canal 
elevators  to  operate  and,  second,  the  fact  of  there  being  no  com¬ 
bination  of  canal  boatmen  making  possible  a  steady  supply  of 
canal  boats  to  relieve  the  vessels  as  they  arrive. 

Q.  With  the  present  capacity  of  the  canal  boats,  how  many  do 
you  require  to  discharge  a  vessel  of  the  size  that  now  arrives  at 
Buffalo?  A.  From  ten  to  thirty  boats. 

Q.  What  difference  in  that  situation  could  be  made  by  an  en¬ 
larged  canal,  allowing  boats  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  25,000 
bushels?  A.  To  discharge  the  same  vessels  it  would  require 
practically  one-third  the  number  of  boats. 

Q.  Under  the  present  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  boats  and,  therefore,  your  towers  are  not  able 
to  work?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  such  new  conditions  of  25,000-bushel  boats  you 
would  then  be  able  to  operate?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  Erie  canal?  A. 
Well,  somewhat;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  as  a  result  of  the  nine  million  dollar  appropriation?  A.  I 
know  considerable  about  it;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Will  you  explain  to  what  extent  the  improvements  have 
been  made  as  a  result  of  that  nine  million-dollar  expenditure, 
where  they  have  been  made  and  how  fully  the  canal  has  received 
the  benefit  of  the  nine  million  dollar  expenditure?  A.  You  mean 
in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo? 

Q.  In  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo  and  all  along  the  line  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  you  knotv.  A.  For  many  years  canal  boats  leaving  the 
port  of  Buffalo  have  been  seriously  delayed  by  reason  of  the  very 
shallow  depth  of  water  between  Buffalo  and  Lockport.  When  the 
wind  blew  from  the  east  there  have  been  times,  previous  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  $9,000,000,  that  canal  boats  could  not 
leave  this  port  for  a  week  at  a  time.  In  seeking  to  leave  Buffalo 
at  such  times  canal  boats  wrould  start  taking  the  chances  of  strik¬ 
ing  on  the  bottom  and  the  result  has  been  that,  on  an  average,  I 
should  think  there  wTas  nearly,  perhaps  not  quite,  pretty  nearly 
one  boat  every  week  during  the  season  of  navigation  sunk  be¬ 
tween  Erie  street  and  Lockport,  principally  between  Erie  street 
and  the  foot  of  Ferry  street.  There  was  one  night  that  there  were 
four  canal  boats  sunk  between  Erie  street  and  Ferry  street  and 
the  loss  in  such  cases  of  sinking  would  run  from  two  to  four  and 
five  thousand  dollars,  the  reason  being  that  there  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  water  in  the  canal,  net  sufficient  depth  in  the  canal  to  make 
it  possible  to  retain  water  enough  to  float  the  boatswhen  thewind 
moved  the  large  portion  up  the  lakes.  The  expenditures  under 
the  nine  million-dollar  appropriation  have  so  increased  the 
depth  between  Buffalo  and  Lockport  that  since  that  expenditure 
there  has  never  been  one  moment’s  delay  in  the  movement  of  a 
boat  out  of  Buffalo  and  there  has  never  been  a  boat  sunk  be¬ 
tween  Buffalo  and  Lockport,  due  to  any  fault  with  the  water. 

Q.  Are  you  familar  with  the  result  of  the  expenditures  at  any 
other  point?  A.  All  I  know  is  what  prominent  canal  boatmen 
have  told  me,  which  is  that  there  has  been  a  large  saving  in  time 
across  many  of  the  levels.  There  was  one  level,  I  think  it  was 
the  Macedon  level,  where  it  used  to  take  them  eighteen  hours. 
I  think  they  go  now  in  about  six  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  difference  in  the  time  in  the  whole  trip  on 
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the  canal  as  compared  to  what  it  was  before  Eie  improvement? 
A.  I  should  think  the  reduction  was  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  in  the  movement  through  the  canal  of  steamboats. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  expenditures  made  from  the  §9,000,000 
for  work  resulting  from  bad  construction  of  the  canal  that  was 
not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  nine  million-dollar  appro¬ 
priation?  A.  I  know  a  number  of  such  cases. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  they  were?  A.  After  the  water  was 
drawn  from  the  canal  there  were  many  places  discovered  where 
there  had  apparently  in  years  gone  by  been  an  unbalanced  bid 
for  the  canal  work,  the  contractor  using  a  small  amount  of  timber 
on  the  bottom  and  rock  above,  leaving  a  space  of  from  one  to  two 
feet  between  the  rock  of  the  canal  bank  and  the  rock  of  the  bot¬ 
tom.  In  most  of  such  cases,  when  the  necessary  blasting  was 
done  under  the  nine  million-dollar  appropriation,  the  timber,  hav¬ 
ing  laid  there  so  many  years,  was  by  the  jar  simply  undermined 
and  slid  into  the  canal.  That  happened  in  a  half  a  dozen  places, 
I  should  say,  through  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  the  result  was  that 
large  stretches  from  100  to  200  feet  in  a  place  fell  into  the 
canal.  It  was  necessary  'that  those  obstructions  be  removed, 
otherwise  the  canal  could  not  be  operated  at  all  and  those  repairs 
were  made,  I  believe,  outside  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  nine  mil¬ 
lion-dollar  act,  but  were  absolutely  necessary  and  unavoidable. 
As  a  further  illustration  it  was  necessary  to  drive  a  row  of  piles 
and  put  in  sheet  piling  all  the  way  from  Commercial  street  to 
Erie  street  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  on  both  sides  of  the  canal.  It 
was  necessary  to  rebuild  both  abutments  of  the  Erie  Street 
bridge  and  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  both  abutments  of  the 
Genesee  Street  bridge.  It  was  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
buildings  contiguous  to  the  canal  at  Erie  street  falling  into  the 
canal  to  put  long  retaining  walls  and  build  new  walls.  Those 
propositions  could  be  enumerated  almost  without  number.  At 
Brockport  I  made  an  examination  of  the  canal  and  found  that, 
by  reason  of  there  being  so  many  buildings  located  on  the  blue 
line,  that  in  making  the  excavations  to  secure  the  nine  feet  of 
water  under  the  nine  million-dollar  act,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
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tect  for  a  very  long  distance,  I  think  through  Brockport  nearly 
a  mile  was  protected  by  sheet  piling  of  a  very  expensive  kind  in 
order  to  keep  those  buildings  from  falling  into  the  canal.  The 
bottom  of  the  canal  there  was  quicksand  and  had  the  excavation 
been  made  without  the  sheet  piling,  those  buildings  would  all 
have  gone  in.  There  was  more  than  a  mile  of  the  canal  at  Brock- 
port  fell  in  the  same  as  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Hewitt's  article?  A.  I  have  not  read  it 
carefully. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  suggested  in  that  article  that  the  canal 
is  of  no  further  use?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  does. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  elevator 
interests  in  Buffalo  if  the  canal  should  be  closed?  A.  In  my 
judgment  the  elevator  property  of  .  the  city  of  Buffalo,  the  value 
of  it,  would  be  practically  wiped  out  if  the  canal  was  closed. 
The  reasons  in  my  judgment  are  these.  I  was  told  by  the  rail¬ 
road  managers  in  the  spring,  some  of  them,  that  there  was  a 
grave  doubt  in  their  minds  whether  it  was  not  a  wise  policy  in 
the  future  to  make  no  charge  for  elevation  at  the  port  of  Buffalo. 
This  was  necessitated  by  the  competition  of  other  railroads.  The 
pool  has  been  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  half  a  cent  a  bushel  for 
elevation,  although  some  of  the  leading  railroads  held  out  for 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel  for  elevation.  The  next  step  will 
be  certainly  one-quarter  of  a  cent,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  next  year  there  was  no  charge  made  for  elevation  at  the  port 
of  Buffalo  on  rail  grain,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  proposi¬ 
tion  because  there  is  no  more  reason  in  fact  for  a  charge  to  be 
made  for  elevation  than  there  is  for  the  use  of  the  truck  which 
runs  the  flour  from  the  vessel  into  the  warehouse.  If,  therefore, 
the  canal  was  closed  the  few  railroad  elevators,  those  elevators 
owned  by  the  railroads,  would  be  used  by  the  railroads  the  same 
as  they  would  use  a  bridge  or  any  other  similar  necessity  of  a 
railroad  and  all  the  remaining  elevators  of  Buffalo  would  be  prac¬ 
tically,  in  my  judgment,  absolutely  ruined.  There  would  be  no 
place  for  them  to  be  used  that  would  return  them  one  cent  on 
their  valuation.  They  could  not  use  the  canal  if  there  was  n- 
canal,  and  they  would  not  be  needed  in  the  railroad  business. 
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Q.  In  the  paper  that  you  read  the  other  day  you  made  some 
reference  to  the  iron  industry;  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
closing  of  the  canal  as  to  the  iron  industry  in  New  York?  A. 
The  closing  of  the  canal  in  my  judgment  would  absolutely  pre¬ 
vent  any  growth  in  the  iron  and  steel  traffic  at  the  port  of  New 

/ 

•  York,  the  reason  being  this:  Mr.  Carnegie,  at  a  banquet  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  stated  that  Pittsburg  could  produce  steel  and  iron  cheaper 
than  any  place  in  the  world,  but  further  stated  that  the  whole 
proposition  rested  on  the  question  of  freights,  stating  that  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  ten  cents  a  ton  made  on  his  output  $250,000  a  year. 
If,  therefore,  the  canal  were  closed  it  would  prevent  those  in¬ 
dustries  now  located  at  Buffalo  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron, 
and  those  industries  that  are  projected,  from  moving  their  manu¬ 
factured  articles  to  New  York  for  as  1owt  a  rate,  at  least  no 
lower,  than  is  now  done  from  Pittsburg.  Therefore  there  would 
be  no  additional  growth  for  New  York  in  ship  building  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacture,  which  must  certainly  come  by  reason » of  Buf¬ 
falo  being  able  to  produce  pig  iron,  and  will  be  able  to  produce 
steel  and  ship  it  to  New  York  through  the  canal  at  a  rate  which 
is  at  present  much  lower  than  the  rate  from  Pittsburg  to  New 
York.  Buffalo  would  always  be  handicapped  by  her  coal,  but 
if  we  had  a  canal  to  overbalance  the  coal  we  would  always  lay 
down  iron  and  steel,  either  in  pigs  or  manufactured,  for  a  less 
price  than  it  could  be  done  from  Pittsburg.  It  would  build  up 
Philadelphia  at  the  expense  of  New  York  if  the  canals  were 
abandoned.  Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  know;  it  is  simply 
my  judgment. 

CHARLES  F.  STERNBERG  (recalled). 

CHARLES  F.  STERNBERG  reappeared  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  stated  as  follows:  I  want  to  correct  an  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  published  in  one  of  the  papers  here  at  Buffalo.  It  is 
headed  “  Pool  Would  Destroy  Canal  Elevators.”  I  suppose  the 
Western  Elevating  Association  is  meant.  The  Chairman  asked 
me  the  question,  “  What  the  Commission  wants  to  know  is,  was 
the  new  pool  formed  to  do  away  with  the  canal  elevators?”  My 
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answer  is  given  in  this  paper  as  “  I  think  so.”  I  did  not  say  so 
in  any  such  connection  whatever.  As  we  all  know,  the  Western 
Elevating  Association  is  strongly  in  favor  of  canal  elevators. 
They  are  doing  a  large  canal  business  and  I  am  doing  business 
with  them  daily.  It  is  only  the  deadwood  outside  of  the  pool. 
They  could  do  away  with  them  and  do  the  business  themselves. 
That  is  the  position  I  want  to  stand  in.  The  Western  Elevating 
Association  is  friendly  to  the  canal.  Mr.  Cook,  in  his  testimony, 
intimated  that  parties  had  said  it  was  detrimental  to  the  canal 
interests.  That  was  erroneous.  I  gave  no  such  testimony. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  If  you  left  such  an  impression  you  want  to  correct  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  why  I  come  before  the  Commission  to-day. 

The  Chairman  advised  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  of  the  desire 
of  the  witness  to  be  corrected,  after  which  a  recess  was  taken  for 
fifteen  minutes. 

FRANK  B.  BAIRD. 

FRANK  B.  BAIRD,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  testi¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

4/ 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  Frank  B.  Baird. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Buffalo. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  in  here?  A.  I  am  an  iron  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

•/ 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business?  A.  I  built  a 
furnace  in  Ohio  in  1876;  before  that  for  six  vears  I  had  been 
opening  mines  in  Ohio,  iron  ore  mines,  and  shipping  the  ore  to 
other  furnaces.  Since  then  I  have  been  continuouslv  in  the  iron 

4/ 

business. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  previous  to  1S7G  had  you  been  in¬ 
terested  in  iron  ore  mines?  A.  For  six  years.  Immediately  after 
I  left  college  I  went  to  the  iron  ore  mines  belonging  to  my  father 
and  took  charge  of  them. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

t / 

Q.  Devoted  your  whole  life  to  the  business?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  father  then  was  an  iron  man  before  you?  A.  My 
father  was  an  iron  man  and  my  grandfather  built  the  first  fur¬ 
nace  in  West  Union,  Adams  county,  Ohio,  in  1819. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  different  iron  ore  properties  in 
this  country?  A.  I  am,  yes,  sir;  reasonably  well  posted. 

Q.  Then  you  are  familiar  with  the  iron  ore  properties  in  the 
northwest?  A.  I  have  made  quite  a  number  of  trips  there  and 
have  visited  most  of  the  mines. 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  the  States  in  which  they  are 
located,  the  extent  of  the  iron  deposits,  the  nature  of  the  ore  and 
give  the  geography  of  the  situation  as  to  Northwest  ore?  A. 
When  the  manufacture  of  iron  first  commenced  in  this  country, 
the  ores  utilized  were  the  deposits  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  some  little  in  Connecticut,  some  in  Georgia  and  a  com¬ 
paratively  smaller  amount  in  Virginia.  Those  are  as  a  rule  thin 
veins,  some  of  them  being  only  three  inches  in  thickness.  Most 
of  the  ore  was  stripped.  I  mean  by  that,  that  the  ore  came  in 
layers  at  different  intervals  and  the  earth  that  was  on  top  of  it 
was  stripped  from  it.  Most  of  the  mining  was  done  by  stripping 
the  earth  off  the  hillside  and  following  that  vein  in  until  they 
found  so  much  rock  and  earth  thev  could  not  afford  to  go  anv 
further.  At  that  time  the  ores  cost  so  much,  with  the  primitive 
way  of  making  iron,  the  expense  was  so  great,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  iron  was  imported  from  England.  In  a  short  time,  before  the 
war,  large  deposits  were  discovered  in  the  Northwest.  It  was 
thought  to  be  a  fairy  tale  and  no  one  believed  or  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  We  knew  about  Iron  Mountain  in  Missouri,  which 
was  opened  in  the  forties  and  was  exhausted  in  1S77  or  1878. 

Q.  Where  was  that  located?  A.  Iron  Mountain,  Missouri. 
That  was  opened  in  the  forties  and  was  exhausted  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventies.  We  heard  these  fairy  tales  of  deposits  in 
the  Northwest.  They  were  not  believed,  but  finally  ore  com- 
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fenced  coming  down  and  was  sold  here  at  lower  Lake  Erie  ports 
at  something  like  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  ton  delivered.  It  was 
a  very  much  richer  ore  than  any  of  us  had  had  experience  with. 

Q.  What  had  been  the  price  prior  to  that  per  ton?  A.  The 
native  ores  used  to  cost  about  three,  three  and  a  quarter  and 
four  dollars  a  ton;  those  were  ores  running  from  thirty-eight  to 
forty  per  cent,  local  ores.  This  other  ore  was  easily  smelted  free 
from  sulphur,  very  low  in  phosphorous,  very  desirable  ore  for  the 
manufacture  of  high  grades  of  iron  and  one  ton  of  it  would  go 
just  about  as  far  as  two  tons  of  the  other  ore,  making  a  much 
better  grade  of  iron.  It  took  the  same  amount  of  fuel  to  melt  a 
ton  of  the  old  grade  as  it  did  a  ton  of  the  high  grade.  It  prac¬ 
tically  resulted  in  cutting  the  fuel  consumption  in  two.  The  ores 
were  shipped  down  in  small  vessels,  loaded  on  railroad  cars  and 
sent  to  the  interior  furnaces. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?  A.  That  was  a  short  time  before  the 
war;  I  could  not  tell  you  just  how  long  before.  During  the  war 
they  commenced  shipping  down  enormous  quantities.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  iron  was  very  great  then.  In  the  meantime  the  interior 
furnaces  kept  struggling  along  with  the  local  ores  but  as  they 
made  discovery  after  discoverv  in  the  Northwest,  range  after 
range  was  opened  up.  They  got  to  deepening  the  lakes.  Instead  of 
bringing  down  steamers  of  a  few  hundred  tons  they  bring  steam¬ 
ers  of  several  thousand  tons,  while  the  freights,  despite  the  high 
figures,  have  dropped  down.  Their  freights  last  year  and  the 
year  before  were  forty  cents  a  gross  ton,  water  rates.  Out  of 
that  the  captain  pays  the  loading  charge  of  fourteen  cents  which 
made  the  net  charge  to  the  vessel  twenty-six  cents.  With  the 
discovery  of  ore  in  such  quantities  modern  methods  of  mining 
were  introduced  so  that  ores  got  to  a  point  where  they  com¬ 
menced  shipping  down  as  far  as  the  Ohio  river.  Pittsburg  was 
the  first  place  to  start  in  using  this  ore  and  now  uses  it  almost 
exclusively. 

Q.  What  year  did  Pittsburg  start  in  to  use  those  ores?  A. 
Pittsburg  first  commenced  shipping  down  large  quantities  of 
lake  ore  during  the  war.  They  had  shipped  a  little  before  that, 
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but  in  comparatively  small  amounts.  Pittsburg,  before  the  war, 
was  not  the  pig  iron  manufacturing  plant  that  it  became  after¬ 
ward.  The  Bessemer  ores  are  different  from  the  ores  that  make 
the  ordinary  iron  only  so  far  as  relates  to  the  percentage  of 
phosphorous  and  sulphur  they  contain.  They  are  very  low  in 
both  sulphur  and  phosphorous.  These  ores  are  unusually  pure  in 
the  Northwest.  The  deposits  are  larger  and  the  purest  and  best  in 
the  tvorld.  The  next  best  comes  from  Northern  Africa  and  from 
Spain.  In  1863  the  country  passed  the  million  ton  mark  in  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron.  This  year  it  is  rather  supposed  we  will 
reach  very  nearly  14,000,000  tons,  perhaps  all  of  that.  In  the  next, 
fifteen,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  it  is  estimated  that,  up  to  1915, 
the  country  will  require  30,000,000  tons  of  iron  per  year.  In 
other  words,  in  the  next  seventeen  vears,  and  that,  bv  the  wav, 
is  not  as  great  a  proportion  as  the  past  increase  has  been,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  minimum  amount  will  be  30,000,000  tons  for 
1915,  which  more  than  doubles  our  present  production.  The  im¬ 
portation  of  iron  has  amounted  to  practically  nothing  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  cost  of  iron  in  England  has  increased  during 
the  last  five  years  very  perceptibly.  The  ores  of  England  are 
practically  exhausted  with  the  exception  of  a  district  where  the 
ores  are  of  a  very  inferior  grade.  The  iron  ore  used  in  England 
is  taken  from  North  Africa,  from  Spain,  from  Cuba  and  from 
Sweden.  The  various  engineers  are  looking  up  some  rather  large 
deposits  in  the  Orinoco  river,  Venezuela,  and  expect  to  ship  a 
great  deal  from  there.  They  have  shipped  some  of  the  iron  sands 
of  Newfoundland  but  thev  are  not  very  desirable  as  onlv  a  small 
proportion  can  be  worked.  There  has  been  more  or  less  dis¬ 
cussion  of  shipping  ores  through  the  Welland  canal  from  the 
Northwest,  but  while  we  could  ship  the  ore  they  are  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  with  regard  to  coke.  Recently  some  small  shipments 
have  been  made  from  Virginia.  Coke  has  gone  to  Newport  News 
for  blast  furnaces  in  England  but  the  ocean  freight  is  very  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  coke  is  to  our  furnaces  here.  A  great 
deal  of  iron  is  being  exported  now  from  the  United  States  to 
England  and  offers  have  been  made  for  the  entire  product  from 
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our  furnaces.  We  ship  it  by  the  Welland  canal  to  Quebec  and 
load  it  on  steamers  or  ship  it  down  over  the  Erie  canal  to 
New  York  and  load  it  there;  whichever  way  the  rate  would  be 
the  most  desirable.  The  fact  that  England  has  to  depend  on 
America  for  its  supply  of  iron  in  the  immediate  future  is  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  that  a  production  of 
30,000,000  tons  per  annum  will  be  required  for  1915.  The  only 
export  trade  that  is  taken  into  consideration  in  that  estimate  is 
the  exportation  of  machinery  and  manufactured  products  and 
rails  and  structural  steel.  The  iron  industry  has  increased  so 
very  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years  that  the  great  struggle  is  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  iron.  Various  companies  are  investigating 
the  matter  very  carefully.  Engineers  are  making  constant  trips 
through  the  Northwest  and  a  good  many  have  gone  to  the  Paci¬ 
fic  coast.  Quite  a  good  many  have  gone  to  China  and  a  large 
number  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  have  gone  into  Southern 
Russia.  Some  furnaces  have  just  been  completed  in  Southern 
Russia.  The  Russian  government  is  paying  a  high  bounty  on 
all  iron  manufactured  in  that  country  by  way  of  the  prohibitive 

duty  of  flO  a  ton.  Canada  is  paying  a  bounty  of  $2  a  ton  for 

% 

all  iron  made  in  Canada  and  the  province  of  Ontario  offers  an 
additional  bounty  of  $1  a  ton  for  iron  made  out  of  Canadian  ores. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Are  the  deposits  on  Lake  Superior  very  great  as  far  as  you 
know?  A.  They  are  practically  inexhaustible,  although  almost 
practically  undeveloped. 

Q.  Of  the  same  character  as  Minnesota?  A.  Yes,  sir;  almost 
the  same  character. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  explain  just  exactly  what  kind  of  ore  is  produced 
in  Michigan  to  which  you  referred  and  also  when  the  discovery 
of  the  Massaba  ores  was  made,  bringing  down  the  development 
of  that  Northwest  ore  to  the  present  time?  A.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  the  ore  that  was  being  shipped  from  the  Northwest  was 
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coming  from  the  mines  of  Michigan  and  the  mines  of  Northern 
Wisconsin,  most  of  it  from  Michigan.  While  the  veins  were 
quite  large  it  was  very  deep  mining,  very  hard  to  pump  the  water 
out,  quite  expensive  mining,  and  the  ore  began  to  get  a  little 
bit  scarce.  Then  came  this  great  discovery  of  ore  which  they 
thought  was  practically  inexhaustible,  the  Bessemer  ores. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Michigan.  A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
was  a  Bessemer  ore,  being  an  unusually  pure  ore,  an  ore  that 
would  make  into  steel. 

Q.  Hard  ore?  A.  Soft  ore,  soft  temper.  When  they  got  to 
running  those  mines  to  the  utmost  capacity  and  looked  for  new 
territories,  then  came  this  discovery  in  1891  of  the  great  Massaba 
district.  That  dw’arfs  the  lower  peninsula  although  those  were 
enormous.  The  Massaba  field  is  practically  unlimited  so  far  as 
it  goes.  It  extends  indefinitely  in  a  northwestern  direction,  at 
times  being  covered  with  deposits  of  100  or  200  or  300  feet  of 
gravel.  It  has  been  explored  to  quite  an  extent,  something  like 
200  miles,  while  test  holes,  when  put  dowm  in  British  American, 
North-wrestern  provinces,  have  found  it  just  as  good  and  just 
as  great  a  development.  The  ore  of  the  Massaba  district 
is  produced  very  cheaply  and  wmuld  instantly  close  the  mines 
of  Michigan  and  all  Wisconsin  on  account  of  the  price  but 

it  is  very  fine.  In  some  cases  it  is  almost  as  fine  as  flour 

and  putting  it  in  furnaces  it  passes  aw7ay  with  gas.  In 

Pennsylvania,  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  from  the 

blast  furnaces  they  have  to  sw’eep  their  porches  every  morn¬ 
ing;  this  red  pow7der  passes  up  with  the  gases  of  the  furnace 
and  settles  over  everything.  At  a  distance  of  a  mile,  after 
the  rivers  freeze,  the  second  or  third  day  it  is  impossible 
for  the  boys  to  skate  on  account  of  those  deposits  of  iron 
ore  flour.  The  loss  is  also  very  great,  being  as  much  in 
some  cases  as  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.,  wThich  passes  away  and 
goes  dowrn  through  the  traps  that  are  used  to  catch  the  dust  and 
carry  it  away.  It  was  thought  that  it  could  be  pressed  into 
bricks.  That  has  been  found  impracticable  owing  to  the  cost. 
The  result  of  it  w’as  that  they  were  forced  to  use  a  larger  per- 
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centage  of  lower  range  ores.  The  physical  character  of  the  ore 
is  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  the  Massaba  mines  from  closing 
the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  mines  entirely.  The  method  of 
mining  that  ore  is  by  steam  power  simply  as  you  would  mine 
gravel  from  gravel  trains  and  mines  fully  as  easily.  They  remove 
from  eight  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  gravel  and  then  they  have  from 
one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  ore  beneath,  the  same  as  you 
would  have  to  remove  earth  from  gravel.  Those  mines  are  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  mines  being  operated 
now,  from  the  lake  coast,  at  a  very  much  higher  elevation  than 
Lake  Superior,  being  all  down  grade,  so  much  so  in  most  cases 
that  an  engine  will  bring  down  more  loaded  cars  than  it  can  take 
empties  back  to  the  mines.  Those  roads  charge  a  very  high  price, 
in  some  instances  as  much  as  a  cent  a  ton  a  mile,  eighty  cents  a 
ton.  That  includes  the  loading  charge  on  vessels  at  the  North¬ 
western  ports.  Eighty  cents  is  the  uniform  rate  whether  the 
mines  are  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.  That 
ore  has  been  produced  and  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  on  cars 
at  the  Northwestern  ports  but  that  is  for  the  lower  grade  of  ore. 
The  first  ten,  fifteen  or  twentv  feet  is  an  ore  that  is  used  for 

foundry  iron,  a  little  too  high  with  phosporous  to  make  into  iron 

'  # 

to  change  into  steel,  and  rather  than  haul  that  away  on  their 
cars  they  sell  it  for  enough  to  pay  in  some  cases  only  half  the 
royalty  they  pay  to  the  owners.  Nearly  all  the  mines  are 
operated  on  a  royalty,  so  called.  A  large  quantity  of  that  ore  has 
been  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  the  ore  mining  from  sixty- 
four  to  sixty-five  per  cent.  Then  came  the  railroad  charge  of 
eighty  cents  a  ton  to  get  it  to  the  vessel,  then  came  the  freight 
down  to  Lake  Erie  from  the  Lake  Michigan  ports.  A  great  deal 
of  ore  there,  of  the  lower  grade,  has  been  sold  at  Lake  Erie  points 
at  from  $1.75  to  $1.85  a  ton,  while  it  would  cost,  in  most  cases, 
more  than  that  to  mine  the  extremely  low  grade  of  ore  in  the 
interior.  The  result  is  that  it  reaches  the  lake  ports  so  cheaply 
it  is  now  shipped  as  far  as  Maryland,  the  Maryland  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  using  large  quantities  of  Lake  Superior  ore.  It  has  got 
to  the  point  where  blast  furnaces,  now  turning  out  enormous 
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quantities  of  metal,  consuming  a  vast  quantity  of  coke,  can  not 
afford  to  use  the  low  grade  of  ores  if  they  got  them  at  half  the 
price  of  a  high  grade  ore.  The  tonnage  is  a  very  important  thing. 
For  instance,  our  furnaces,  that  you  gentlemen  were  inside  of  the 
ether  day,  will  use  not  far  from  a  thousand  tons  a  day  of  coke,  ore 
and  limestone  to  produce  its  product  of  pig  iron. 

Q.  To  produce  how  much?  A.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  to  300 
tens  a  day,  requiring  about  three  and  a  half  tons  of  metal  to  make 
a  ton  of  iron. 

Q.  That  is  pig  iron?  A.  Yes,  sir.  A  leaner  ore,  that  is,  an  ore 
that  is  not  so  high  in  iron,  could  not  be  hoisted  and  put  in  the 
furnaces  scarcely.  It  would  be  almost  impossible,  even  if  you 
had  the  hot  air  and  power  to  drive  it,  to  produce  that  quality.  It 
is  as  hard  to  melt  a  ton  of  poor  ore  as  it  is  a  ton  of  rich  ore,  and 
iit  takes  as  much  fuel  to  do  it.  Now,  the  iron  for  the  world’s  con¬ 
sumption,  the  pig  iron,  must  come,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  a 
much  larger  extent  than  ever  before,  from  those  great  deposits 
in  the  Northwest,  they  being  by  far  the  greatest  and  purest  in 
the  world.  It  is  now  a  problem  of  getting  that  ore  toward  tide¬ 
water,  making  it  into  pig  iron  and  getting  the  pig  iron  to  tide¬ 
water  for  export,  and  the  products  of  the  pig  iron  to  tidewater  for 
export,  in  addition  to  what  is  consumed  for  domestic  use.  South 
cf  New  York  and  immediately  south  of  the  western  part  of  New 
York  State,  are  very  large  deposits  of  coal  that  are  now  beginning 
to  seriously  affect,  as  rivals,  the  celebrated  Connellsville  coal. 
The  new  process  of  making  coke,  by  saving  the  ammonia  and 
iar  extracted,  has  revolutionized  the  coke  industry,  and  coals  that 
were  heretofore  discarded  and  could  not  be  used  for  making  coke 
successfully  are  now  turning  out  to  be  fully  equal  and  in  some 
cases  superior  to  the  old  standard  of  coke.  South  of  New  York 
State  are  great  deposits,  from  the  Reynoldsville  district  east  some 
hundred  miles  and  quite  a  distance  west  and  south.  Good  coking 
coal  has  recently  been  developed  within  12G  miles  of  Buffalo;  I 
mean  by  using  the  new  process  for  coking. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  the  Connellsville  district  a  great  deal  further  than  that? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal  further. 
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Q.  How  far?  A.  I  should  say  the  Connellsville  district,  the 
main  part  of  the  Connellsville  district,  is  perhaps  something  like 
225  miles.  That  may  not  be  quite  accurate. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  It  is  fifty  miles  belowr  Pittsburg.  A.  From  fifty  to  ninety 
miles  southeast  from  there  but,  of  course,  in  coming  to  Buffalo 
they  come  directly.  We  are  using  Connellsville  coke  here 
in  Buffalo  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Our  first  coke  arrived 
to-day.  I  was  speaking  about  the  location  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Erie.  By  bringing  this  ore  down  to  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  bringing  these  cokes  from  this  new  district,  the  cokes 
made  by  the  new  process,  Buffalo  will  be  the  greatest  iron  manu¬ 
facturing  locality  in  the  world.  It  did  not  exceed  other  districts 
so  greatly  until  these  enormous  ore  deposits  in  the  Northwest 
were  discovered,  but  now,  when  the  country  has  to  turn  this  way 
for  iron,  and  the  entire  world  has  to  turn  to  the  United  States, 
to  a  great  extent,  for  its  supply  of  pig  iron,  we  are  right  now 
almost  a  direct  line  to  the  seaboard.  Our  next  strongest  natural 
quarter  is  Canada,  which  is  also  getting  to  be  a  very  great  iron 
manufacturing  country. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  far  east  does  that  deposit  on  Lake  Superior,  in  Cana¬ 
dian  territory,  extend?  A.  So  far  the  larger  developments  have 
only  extended  as  far  as  140  miles  east  of  Fort  Arthur. 

Q.  Fort  Arthur  is  half  way  the  length  of  the  lake?  A.  Perhaps 
about  that;  a  little  more  I  should  say.  Canada  has  offered  a 
bounty  of  two  dollars  a  ton. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  in  existence?  A.  Five  or  six  years, 
but  the  iron  manufacturers  expected  a  change  in  parties  there  and 
thought  that  that  would  be  repealed.  With  any  kind  of  a  guar¬ 
antee  and  a  bounty  of  a  dollar  or  fifty  cents,  a  large  number  of 
furnaces  would  be  started  in  Canada.  Such  a  guarantee  has 
been  made  to  an  iron  plant  there  recently,  and  within  the  past 
three  weeks  I  have  examined  the  plans  for  four  of  the  finest 
blast  furnaces  to  be  erected  in  Nova  Scotia.  Those  do  not  draw 
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on  the  Northwest  for  the  iron  supply  depending  on  the  iron  sands, 
but  the  bounty  of  two  dollars  a  ton  is  so  attractive  that  they  are 
going  to  use  their  inferior  ore  to  make  iron  for  export. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  they  coal  suitable  for  coke?  A.  No;  an  extremely  low 
grade  of  coal,  but  the  proposition  is  so  attractive  that  it  has 
drawn  capital.  A  syndicate  headed  by  a  Mr.  Whitney,  of  Boston, 
has  been  formed  and  has  paid  $2, 000, 000  or  $3,000,000  for  the 
erection  of  the  four  furnaces. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  have  no  particular  fear  of  the  competition  of  that  place 
as  compared  with  this,  with  the  high  grade  of  ore  and  coke?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  1  have.  I  think  the  greatest  competition  that  Buffalo 
has  at  present,  although  there  is  room  for  both  of  them,  is  the 
Welland  canal.  I  would  rather  have  a  blast  furnace  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States.  I  would 
rather  have  a  blast  furnace  on  the  Welland  canal,  under  the 
present  laws,  than  any  place  in  the  world.  They  have  all  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Buffalo,  in  the  way  of  bringing  this  ore  down  from 
the  Northwest;  then  they  have  the  advantage  of  two  dollars  a 
ton  bounty.  They  have  a  canal  that  is,  perhaps,  at  any  rate, 
equal  to  the  Erie  canal,  in  its  present  condition,  for  handling 
iron  for  export.  They  are  only  laboring  under  the  disadvantage 
of  the  extra  freight  rate  on  coke  from  Buffalo  to  the  point  on  the 
Welland  canal  where  are  located  the  blast  furnaces. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  bounty  may  be  repealed  at  any  monent.  A.  Then  it  is 
the  next  best  location  to  a  location  on  the  south  shore,  the  east 
end  of  Lake  Erie,  because  then  your  only  disadvantage  is  your 
additional  coke  rate  from  Buffalo  to  the  point  where  you  use  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  They  do  not  offer  any  bounty  for  getting  the  ore  out  of  the 
country  there,  up  on  Lake  Superior,  do  they?  A.  Only  so  far  as 
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the  Province  of  Ontario  offers  a  bounty  of  a  dollar  a  ton  for  all 
iron  made  from  Canadian  ore. 

Q.  That  would  be  equivalent  to  three  dollars  a  ton?  A.  That 
would  be  equivalent  to  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  a  ton,  it  taking 
about  one  and  two-thirds  tons  of  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  iron. 

,Q.  But  the  two  dollars  given  by  the  Dominion  and  the  one 
dollar  given  by  the  Province  of  Ontario  makes  three  dollars,  does 
it  not?  A.  That  would  make  three  dollars. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  They  pay  a  dollar  a  ton  in  addition  to  the  two  dollars?  A. 
The  one  dollar  a  ton  is  offered  by  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  all 
iron  made  from  Canadian  ore. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

* 

Q.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  probable  bounty  that 
would  be  paid  five  years  from  now  under  the  operation  of  that 
law?  A.  I  should  say  this:  That,  in  a  very  few  years,  it  would 
bankrupt  Canada,  because  the  English  people  and  the  Americans, 
too,  would  simply  line  the  Welland  canal  on  both  sides  with  blast 
furnaces.  It  is  a  very  attractive  proposition  without  the  bounty. 
Not  so  attractive,  however,  as  Buffalo. 

,Q.  Would  the  taxation  upon  this  property  reimburse,  to  some 
extent,  the  Dominion  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  bounty? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  After  the  furnaces  got  started  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  even  after  the  bounty  was  withdrawn.  It  would  develop 
the  country,  even  if  you  only  got  a  year  or  two  of  that  bounty. 
There  is  danger  of  that  law  being  repealed. 

Q.  Y"ou  say  they  are  willing  to  make  contracts  under  the  law? 
A.  They  have  in  the  case  of  this  Dominion  iron  bounty.  The 
Whitney  syndicate,  which  is  building  those  furnaces  in  Nova 
Scotia,  have  a  contract,  I  believe,  for  five  years.  As  soon  as  they 
get  started  they  will  make  in  the  neighborhood  of  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  tons  a  day.  The  Dominion  will  be  paying  a  bounty 
to  that  one  company  of  something  over  two  thousand  dollars  a 
day.  Canada  can  not  stand  that  very  long,  but  if  they  can  stand 
it  for  five  years  the  company  has  got  its  plant  paid  for. 
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Q.  Are  they  as  sure  of  the  guaranty  of  the  government,  in  tiie 
way  of  a  contract,  as  they  would  be  under  the  laws  of  this  coun¬ 
try?  Is  there  a  constitutional  requirement?  A.  I  cau  only  say 
that  our  attorneys,  who  investigated  the  matter,  when  the  bill  was 
first  passed,  said  that  a  change  of  party  might  abrogate  the  con¬ 
tract;  that  there  was  danger  of  it. 

Q.  If  the  tax  became  too  heavy  it  might  result  in  a  change  of 
party  and  result  in  the  abrogation  of  the  contract?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  pretty  uncertain  thing,  this  bounty,  in  any  event?  A. 
It  can  not  remain  permanent.  The  natural  advantages  are  great 
enough  there;  if  you  get  a  few  started  others  will  follow  for  the 
export  trade. 

Q.  You  have  considered  those  advantages  that  they  possess 
there  and  the  possibility  of  securing  a  portion  of  that  bounty  ani 
have  located  here?  A.  I  hope  and  expect  to  build  a  blast  furnace 
on  the  Welland  canal  within  the  next  year.  I  expect  in  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks  to  build  one  in  Buffalo. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  state  how  the  iron  ore  mines  in  Michigan  and  Min¬ 
nesota  are  owned?  A.  So  far  as  I  can.  The  ownership  is  very 
greatly  scattered.  In  a  great  many  cases  they  are  school  lands 
principally  in  Minnesota.  The  minimum  royalty,  I  believe,  I  am 
not  certain,  is  25  cents  a  ton,  for  all  ore  mined  on  school  lands 
Most  of  the  mines  there  are  leased  from  the  fee  owners,  either  the 
State  or  the  county,  or  whoever  owns  the  school  lands,  or  from 
the  lumber  people  who  originally  owned  the  timber  lands.  Those 
leases  are  sold  in  some  cases  for  several  thousand  dollars.  Some 
of  them  are  long  term  leases,  having  a  minimum,  where  you  must 
mine  or  pay  royalty  on  not  less  than  100,000  tons  a  year.  If  they 
mine  more  than  that  they  have  to  pay  excess  royalty.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  iron  ore  consolidations.  Some  com 
panies  I  am  interested  in  have  obtained  footholds  up  in  that 
northwestern  country.  We  are  merely  in  vague,  indefinite  fear 
that  there  might  be  some  consolidation.  In  view  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  ore  properties,  it  seems  impossible  that  any  one  inter- 
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est  could  ever  control  the  ore  in  the  northwest.  As  fast  as  they 
do  control  it  they  will  start  out  going  further  on  into  the  territory. 
The  Carnegie  people  of  Pittsburg  are,  perhaps,  the  largest  owners 
of  mines,  counting  their  property  in  fee  and  by  lease,  they  having 
taken  over  a  large  number  of  the  Rockefeller  properties  by  lease. 
To  date,  there  has  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
larger  interests  to  monopolize.  They  simply  will  buy  any  piece 
of  property  that  is  offered  for  sale  that  is  a  good  investment.  I 
should  think  there  were  several  hundred,  at  any  rate,  owners  of 
mines  in  the  northwest. 

Q.  Under  the  present  conditions?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  because  of  the  inexhaustible  extent  of  the  mines,  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  get  them  under  one  single 
control?  A.  Yes,  sir;  iron  ore  mines,  iron  ore  property  is  being 
called  to  the  attention  of  everyone  in  the  country.  They  are  all 
the  time  getting  circulars  offering  such  and  such  a  property.  A 
great  many  want  you  to  take  property  on  a  royalty  simply  to 
operate. 

Q.  The  great  impetus  of  iron  manufacture  on  the  lakes  dated 
from  the  1891  discoveries?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  On  the  Massaba  range?  A.  Yes,  sir.  That  immediately 
reduced  the  price  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  ore  very  radically 
and,  as  I  say,  would  have  stopped  it,  only  you  could  only  use  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  this  Massaba  ore  in  mixing. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mixing  them  together  created  an  average  price  for  all  ores? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  place  on  the  face  of  the  globe  where  such 
iron  deposits,  iron  sand,  as  in  the  Massaba  range,  can  be  found? 
A.  No.  There  are  rumors  of  some  wonderful  deposits  of  ore  in 
the  interior  of  China.  There  has  been  some  development  in  China 
of  blast  furnace  interests  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  a 
blast  furnace  having  been  built  on  what  is  known  as  the  Ameri- 
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can  plan.  Those  rumors  are  very  vague  and  it  is  very  hard  to 
penetrate  to  the  interior.  A  number  of  iron  ore  experts  are  in 
China  now  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  those  deposits  are  as 
great  as  has  been  intimated.  In  that  event,  it  is  not  supposed 
they  would  equal  those  in  the  northwest,  but  they  are  still  very 
large. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Have  you  examined  into  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  water¬ 
power  of  the  St.  Croix  river  for  electrical  power  in  operating  blast 
furnaces?  A.  I  visited  the  dells  of  the  St.  Croix  in  1893,  going 
up  the  old  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  road,  past  where  Jay  Cook’s 
son-in-law  is  manufacturing  pressed  brick.  That  is  the  only  use 
the  water  power  is  being  put  to. 

Q.  Jay  Cook  got  enormous  concessions  from  the  United  States, 
did  he  not?  A.  When  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  was  located, 
Jay  Cook  secured  large  concessions  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The 
matter  has  been  discussed  and  they  are  putting  up  there  a  large 
steel  plant.  They  built  a  blast  furnace  in  Duluth  which  was  un¬ 
successful.  Coke,  fortunately  for  Buffalo,  will  not  stand  handling 
like  iron.  In  bringing  it  to  the  vessel,  loading  it  into  the  vessel, 
unloading  it  and  rehandling  it,  the  loss  from  breakage  is  so  very 
great  that  it  does  not  pay  to  break  bulk  if  you  can  help  it.  When 
the  coke  is  loaded  onto  a  railroad  car  it  should  be  unloaded  at  the 
blast  furnace  and  not  unloaded  and  loaded  into  vessels  and  then 
unloaded  again. 

Q.  The  rates  of  freight  west  are  always  comparatively  cheap? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  true.  They  have  tried  shipping  coal  to  the 
northwest  in  order  to  produce  coke  there,  but  there  are  objections 
to  that  from  the  fact  that  you  have  got  to  get  your  winters  supply 
through  the  open  season  and  it  is  very  dangerous  to  make  large 
purchases  of  soft  coal,  as  there  is  danger  from  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion.  They  claim  there  is  danger  of  great  fires  if  you  accu¬ 
mulate  great  quantities  of  soft  coal.  In  addition  to  that  you  have 
to  ship  from  a  ton  and  a  half  to  a  ton  and  two-thirds  of  coal  to 
make  a  ton  of  coke.  Then  when  your  metal  is  made  there  is  not 
enough  local  demand  right  around  Lake  Superior  to  absorb  it. 
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You  have  got  then  to  take  it  by  rail  over  the  western  roads  to 
the  Pacific  coast  or  bring  it  back  by  vessel  to  Buffalo  or  to  some 
Lake  Erie  port  and  ship  it  to  the  seaboard  or  to  the  eastern  states 
for  local  consumption.  Pittsburg  is  under  a  disadvantage,  as 
regards  Buffalo,  having  to  ship  a  ton  and  two-thirds  of  ore  for 
every  ton  of  iron  they  make  by  rail  from  the  Lake  Erie  port  to 
Pittsburg.  By  modern  methods  of  making  pig  iron  we  use  less 
than  a  net  ton  of  coke  to  make  a  ton  of  iron;  about  1,800  pounds 
is  about  the  ordinary  amount  for  the  best  modern  furnaces.  It 
takes  a  ton  and  two-thirds  of  ore,  ore  being  2,240  pounds  to  the 
ton,  to  make  a  ton  of  iron.  In  a  rough  way,  depending  somewhat 
on  percentages,  a  little  short  of  4,000  pounds  of  ore  has  to  be 
shipped  to  Pittsburg  for  every  ton  of  pig  iron  made,  while  only 
1,800  pounds  of  coke  has  to  be  shipped  from  the  coke  ovens  to 
Buffalo  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron.  Another  thing,  the  coke  ovens 
are  not  at  Pittsburg.  You  have  to  load  the  coke  at  the  mines 
and  ship  it  to  Pittsburg.  You  all  realize  the  difference  between  a 
long  and  a  short  haul;  a  little  more  money  will  bring  it  on  to 
Buffalo,  so  that  the  excess  cost  of  coke  in  Buffalo  is  very  much 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  ore  at  Pittsburg.  In  other  words,  Buffalo 
can  make  pig  iron  at  a  very  decided  figure  below  the  cost  at 
Pittsburg. 

Q.  Laid  right  down  at  the  place?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  there  is 
still  a  greater  advantage.  When  iron  is  made  at  Pittsburg  it  is 
all  right  for  the  Ohio  river  points  and  the  Mississippi  valley,  but 
to  take  it  east,  over  the  mountains,  either  to  Newport  News  or  to 
any  of  the  shipping  ports,  or  to  New  York,  you  have  to  pay  a 
heavy  rail  haul,  while  from  Buffalo  to  tidewater,  seven  months  in 
the  year,  you  can  ship  iron  for  a  little  less,  even  under  present 
conditions,  than  half  the  cost  of  shipping  the  iron  from  Pittsburg. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  By  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Suppose  the  canals  were  abandoned  what  would  be  the  con¬ 
dition  then?  A.  It  would  not  injure  Buffalo  to  the  extent  you 
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think.  I  am  speaking  now  in  the  iron  line.  I  am  not  posted  in 

anv  other  business.  We  could  still  hold  our  own.  We  would 

•/ 

still  have  the  advantage,  as  I  say,  over  any  other  place  so  far  as 
the  making  of  iron  is  concerned'.  There  would  not  be  the  addi¬ 
tional  number  of  furnaces  built  as  there  otherwise  would  be. 
You  can  fill  the  Erie  canal  up,  but  you  cannot  stop  Buffalo  from 
being  a  greater  iron  center  than  Pittsburg.  There  is  the  Welland 
canal.  As  far  as  exports  are  concerned,  it  would  be  used  very 
largely  and  they  would  offer  inducements  for  that  trade.  The 
only  points,  great  points  that  that  would  injure,  would  be  New 
York  city,  the  Mohawk  valley,  the  Hudson  river,  in  fact,  from 
here  to  Albany,  points  like  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica  and  Sche¬ 
nectady. 

By  Commissioner  Shavne: 

Q.  The  whole  State  of  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  It  would  restrict  the  development  of  our  commerce  in  the 
State?  A.  It  wmuld,  very  materially. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  also  our  manufacturing?  A.  I  regard  that  from  Buf¬ 
falo  to  New  York  is  bound  to  be  the  great  manufacturing  point 
in  the  iron  industry  of  the  world,  not  because  we  are  people  who 
are  more  progressive  than  people  of  other  localities,  but  simply 
because  it  is  the  natural  highway  from  the  great  northwestern 
fields  of  ore  to  the  seaboard,  and  it  has  got  to  pass  out  that  way 
or  it  has  to  go  out  some  other  way.  It  might  be  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  but  you  can’t  get  your  coking  coals  there.  It  might  go 
through  the  Welland  canal,  but  at  Buffalo  you  meet  the  coke 
without  breaking  bulk,  which  is  a  much  greater  advantage  than 
you  can  get  anywhere  else. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  State  enterprise  whether  they  lose  this 
traffic?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  canal  communication 
for  the  export  trade?  A.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  thought  it 
was,  but  I  can  not.  I  think  we  will  have  an  enormous  export 
trade  anyway.  I  think  we  will  have  export  trade  even  if  we 
have  to  pay  railroad  rail  rates. 

Q.  It  is  stated  in  the  public  press  this  morning  that  the  rail¬ 
ways  at  present  have  brought  their  prices  down  to  three  mills 
per  mile;  do  you  think  that  the  canal  can  under-rate  that?  A. 
The  New  York  Central  people,  who  are  certainly  extremely  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  play  hard  for  every  dollar  there  is  in  the  business, 
have  figured  it  all  down  to  a  fine  point,  and  take  the  stand  that 
they  do  not  want  pig  iron  at  the  rates  that  it  can  be  carried  by 
the  canal.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  consider  it  would  not  be  good 
policy  for  our  furnace  interests  here  to  make  a  fight  or  take  a 
stand  that  would  be  very  decidedly  objectionable  to  the  New 
York  Central  road.  We  would  not  care  to  do  it.  We  have  not 
done  it.  If  they  would  give  us  the  same  rate  that  the  canal  does 
there  would  be  no  advantage  in  shipping  by  the  canal.  I  talked 
with  them  very  freely  about  it,  with  the  principal  officials  of  the 
road,  and  they  said,  “  We  would  rather  you  would'  pay  us  living 
prices  while  the  canal  is  frozen  up  than  to  haul  it  at  that  low 
rate  the  year  around.”  We  ship  iron  for  instance  to  local  points 
like  Medina  for  twenty  cents  a  ton,  Rochester  thirty  cents  a  ton. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  By  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  ship  to  Utica  for  fifty-five  cents 
a  ton,  the  prices  varying  according  to  the  scarcity  or  plentitude 
of  boats.  We  pay  sixty  cents  to  Albany  and  Troy.  We  have 
shipped  a  good  deal  of  iron  to  Bradford,  Conn.,  for  $1.20  a  ton. 
It  is  shipped  to  New  York  and  then  towed  the  balance  of  the  way. 
If  there  is  any  way  to  be  devised  by  which  you  can  load  twice  as 
much  iron  on  a  canal  boat,  we  do  not  care  whether  you  make  it  a 
deeper  draft  or  whether  you  make  it  wider  or  longer,  so  you  could 
double  the  tonnage,  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  a  rate  by  the  New  York  Central 
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equivalent  to  three  mills  per  ton  per  mile?  How  near  have  you 
come  to  such  a  rate,  would  you  say,  or  any  other  railroad  for 
that  matter?  A.  We  have  had  rates  on  long  hauls,  for  instance 
from  here  to  New  York  city;  we  have  had  rates,  I  believe,  that 
were  a  little  more  than  that.  They  are  now  about  four  mills  a 
ton  per  mile. 

Q.  By  railroad?  A.  By  railroad.  Most  of  our  rates  have  been 
from  five  to  six  mills  a  ton  per  mile.  Of  course  the  shorter  hauls 
are,  in  many  cases,  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile. 

Q.  You  can  get  all  the  boats  you  want  to  carry  your  steel  prod¬ 
ucts  from  here  to  New  York  for  a  dollar  a  ton,  can’t  vou?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  That  amounts  to  two  mills  a  ton  per  mile?  A.  A  little  less; 
I  am  counting  the  distance  as  450  miles  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York. 

Q.  Call  it  500  miles  by  canal  and  river.  Now  the  proposed 
widening  of  the  locks  would  enable  you  to  cut  that  rate  in  two, 
approximately,  with  boats  that  would  be  able  to  accommodate  the 
traffic?  A.  I  could  not  say  anything  as  to  that.  I  know  nothing 
of  hydraulics. 

Q.  They  propose  to  carry  three  times  the  load  they  do  now? 
A.  If  you  could  carry  twice  the  load  it  would  make  a  material  re¬ 
duction.  We  have  very  seriously  discussed  the  question  of  build¬ 
ing  iron  canal  boats  to  do  our  own  work.  The  old  wooden  boats 
apparently  are  going  out  of  date;  every  one  advises  not  to  build 
them.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  as  many  boats  on  the  canal 
as  there  were,  for  instance,  when  we  first  started  the  Tonawanda 
furnace.  There  may  be,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  as  many. 
If  we  could  build  iron  boats  that  could  carry  twice  the  tonnage 
of  the  present  wooden  boats  we  should  build  them  as  quickly  and 
as  rapidly  as  w’e  could  get  the  iron,  and  we  should  keep  on  build¬ 
ing  them,  as  rapidly  as  we  enlarged  our  plant,  to  insure  boats 
when  there  was  a  rush  in  the  grain  or  lumber  trade,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  It  makes  it  very  much  harder  to  get  boats  then. 
Boats  are  very  uncertain.  We  have  to  make  our  contracts  very 
often  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  for  a  supply  of  iron  to 
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an  eastern  concern  running  through  the  year.  Now  we  want  to 
ship  as  little  by  rail  as  possible  and  as  much  by  canal 
as  possible.  We  are  working  now  day  and  night  to 
get  our  plant  started.  We  have  got  a  lot  of  iron  to 
ship  to  malleable  iron  works.  We  want  to  ship  by  canal  and 
store  at  these  various  points  the  iron  for  these  orders  than  to 
ship  by  rail.  We  can  afford  to  ship  it  on  account  of  the  lower 
cost  by  canal  and  pile  it  up  and  let  them  pay  for  it  in  January, 
February,  March,  April  and  May  than  to  ship  in  those  months 
bv  rail. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  cost  of  building  boats  of  steel? 
A.  I  went  through  the  matter  at  the  time  those  canal  boats  were 
built  that  run  from  Cleveland. 

Q.  Those  were  built  in  Cleveland?  A.  I  simply  got  the  figures 
in  Cleveland.  To  build  those  same  boats  now  would  cost  nearly 
double  what  those  cost. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  the  cost  then?  A.  I  do  not  remember. 
I  had  those  figures  some  place. 

Q.  Would  $7,000  be  about  the  cost  of  the  barge?  A.  I  can 
not  give  the  figures;  I  do  not  recall  them.  We  figured  on  having 
one  boat,  one  steamer,  tow  three  consorts.  We  figured,  as  I  re¬ 
member,  a  boat  with  a  mast  and  with  a  derrick.  We  have  a 
mast  that  would  raise  up  on  the  steamer,  so  that  we  could  bring 
the  steamer  alongside  the  consorts  and  unload  pig  iron,  swing 
it  around,  unloading  as  we  wanted  the  stuff,  and  have  the 
steamer  unload  from  one  of  the  consorts  fifty  or  a  hundred  tons 
of  iron,  as  we  might  need,  until  finally  a  boat  was  unloaded, 
when  it  could  be  left  and  go  on  with  the  others.  We  figured 
that  the  cost,  as  I  recollect  it,  approximately  for  the  four  boats 
would  be  $40,000. 

Q.  Including  the  steamer?  A.  That  is  my  recollection;  includ¬ 
ing  the  steamer  and  the  rigging  for  unloading. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  little  more  than  seven  thousand  dollars  a 
boat;  I  suppose  the  steamboat  would  cost  thirteen  or  fourteen 
thousand  dollars?  A.  When  we  first  considered  the  matter  our 
first  cost  was  forty-four  or  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  but  the 
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point  was  brought  up  that  we  had  figured  for  greater  speed 
than  the  canals  would  allow.  Our  engineer  cut  down  the  engine 
requirements,  and  my  recollection  is  that  the  figure  was  some¬ 
thing  over  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  price  for  building  wooden  barges  and 
steamers  of  the  same  size?  A.  Only  so  far  as  wre  figured  on  buy¬ 
ing  old  wrooden  boats.  We  figured  on  buying  some  old  wooden 
boats  and  running  those. 

Q.  Would  the  fact  that  you  could  build  such  vessels,  a  fleet 
of  four  of  them,  for  say  $18,000,  wmuld  that  be  a  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  your  action  in  the  matter?  Would  you  build  wooden 
boats,  rather  than  iron  boats,  if  there  was  that  difference?  A. 
No,  I  w7ould  say  build  of  iron. 

Q.  Why?  A.  The  same  displacement  in  the  iron  boat  would 
allow  you  to  carry  more  than  you  could  in  a  wrnoden  boat.  Our 
hydraulic  engineers  tell  us  that. 

Q.  You  don’t  think  the  narrow7  navigation  of  a  long  canal  like 
this  w7ould  be  detrimental  to  such  vessels?  There  w7ould  be  fre¬ 
quent  injuries,  and  the  repairs  to  an  iron  boat  wmuld  cost  more 
than  they  would  to  a  wrnoden  boat?  A.  1  think  not.  The  repairs 
are  very  easily  made,  much  more  than  on  the  wrnoden  vessels, 
very  much  easier  to  repair  an  iron  boat.  An  injury  to  an  iron 
boat  is  simply  a  matter  of  cutting  a  few7  rivets  and  putting  in 
new7  plates. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  pretty  bad  for  the  cargo?  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  you  must 
remember  that  these  boats  w7ould  carry  pig  iron  mostly. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  This  Commission  and  the  people  of  this  city,  in  fact  of  the 
State,  are  deeply  interested  in  this  question,  w7hether  the  next 
Legislature  should  be  asked  to  make  an  appropriation  large 
enough  to  place  the  Erie  canal  in  a  proper  condition  to  compete 
w7ith  the  rail  freights.  We  wrant  an  expression  from  the  people 
of  this  city  here,  and  from  you  in  particular.  We  would  like  to 
know7  what  your  opinion  is  as  to  expending  that  much  money, 
that  amount  of  the  States  money,  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
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canal?  A.  Why,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  it  would  be 
the  greatest  investment  the  State  possibly  could  make.  It  would 
build  up  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  I  can  also  say  that  my 
friends  are  capitalists  and  if  the  State  of  New  York  wanted  to 
<sell  the  Erie  canal  to  a  private  corporation,  there  would  be  no 
trouble  in  forming  the  corporation.  They  will  buy  it  and  widen 
it  or  deepen  it  and  lengthen  the  locks,  and  do  whatever  is  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  must  be  private  property  and  not  free  to  all.  The  iron 
company  or  the  steel  company,  or  the  trusts  or  combination  of  the 
iron  companies  and  steel  companies,  who  can  get  that  canal, 
would  be  something  that  would  be  practically  irresistable  as  far 
as  the  export  trade  is  concerned,  but  no  one  else  would  ship  a  ton 
of  iron  over  that  canal  unless  they  paid  good  prices.  Even  if  they 
paid  five  dollars  a  ton  the  owners  of  the  canal  would  rather  they 
would  stay  away. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  In  other  words  it  would  pay  them,  for  their  own  business, 
to  own  the  canal  and  improve  it?  A.  No  question  about  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  would  ask  you  another  question.  In  your  opinion  it  would 
be  a  suicidal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  advocate  the 
abandonment  of  the  canal?  A.  I  most  certainly  think  it  would.  . 

Q.  You  would  be  emphatically  opposed  to  it?  A.  I  would  be, 
but  I  think  Buffalo  would  suffer  less  because  we  have  the  Welland 
canal  for  the  export  trade. 

Q.  You  state  that  in  case  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Erie  canal 
Buffalo  would  have  the  Welland  canal.  The  Welland  canal  is 
not  in  this  State;  it  is  a  foreign  canal.  If  then  it  is  for  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  city  to  have  a  canal  certainly  the  canal  should  be  owned 
by  the  people  of  the  State?  A.  I  was  thinking  a  minute  ago  not 
so  much  as  a  citizen  of  Buffalo  as  I  was  as  the  president  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  that  is  manufacturing  pig  iron. 

Q.  Then  as  president  of  an  industry  you  still  have  that  opinion? 

A.  As  president  of  a  concern  which  manufactures  pig  iron,  you 
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could  fill  up  the  Erie  canal  and  not  very  seriously  cripple  us  be¬ 
cause  it  would  stop  any  additional  furnaces  being  built.  There 
would  be  quite  a  number  built.  We  could  still  have  an  outlet 
by  the  Welland  canal. 

Q.  Would  it  cripple  your  industry  here?  A.  It  would  to  an  ex¬ 
tent.  On  the  other  hand  we  would  have  the  same  facilities  by 
the  Welland  canal.  There  would  not  be  the  same  amount  of  iron 
made  here.  It  would  not  advance  Buffalo  as  rapidly  and  it 
would  not  bring  in  competitors. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  letter  published,  giving  the  opinion  of  a 
prominent  citizen  of  this  state  on  the  canal?  A.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  did.  I  should  think  this  of  Mr.  Hewitt.  He  is  considered 
a  pretty  good  authority  in  iron.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  letter 
favored  the  Erie  canal  or  was  against  it.  As  far  as  the  iron 
trade  is  concerned  he  has  predicted  the  growth  of  the  iron  busi¬ 
ness  much  better  than  any  one  else. 

Q.  For  your  information,  he  did  not  mention  steel  or  iron. 
His  letter  was  simply  upon  the  question  of  continuing  the  canals 
and  enlarging  them  and  going  to  the  expense  of  doing  so,  and  the 
annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  canal.  He  states  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  continue  the  canal.  A.  He  said  he  would 
not  make  the  expense? 

The  Chairman:  That  is  his  opinion  now. 

• 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Since  you  believe  that  a  private  syndicate  wrould  be  very 
willing  to  take  the  canals  off  the  State’s  hands  and  improve  them, 
don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  of  much  greater  interest  to  the 
State  to  improve  them?  Isn’t  that  an  indication  that  it  would 
be?  A.  Very  decidedly  so. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that,  after  all,  the  freights  are  paid  by  the 
people,  so  that  if  the  freights  by  the  canal  were  reduced  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  get  the  benefit  of  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  canals  are  abandoned  and  the  freights  by  rail  are  in¬ 
creased,  the  people  pay  the  cost?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  moneys  are  expended  for  railroad  improvements  are 
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paid  by  the  people  who  pay  for  freight  carried  on  the  railroad? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  any  improvement  on  the  canals  is  done  by  the 
people  in  a  slightly  different  way,  but  inures  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage?  A.  Very  much  so,  simply  because  it  is  cheaper  to  handle 
large  tonnage  by  water  than  by  rail. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  Welland  canal,  of  course  your  use  of  it 
would  be  largely,  if  not  altogether,  for  the  export  trade.  It 
would  not  materially  aid  you  in  developing  a  domestic  trade  in 
the  United  States?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  use  of  the  canal  would  be  of  great  value  to  you  in  that 
respect?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  abandonment  of  it  would  handicap  your  business  to 
such  an  extent  that  you  would  be  handicapped  in  your  domestic 
trade?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  at  the  same  time  we  could  dispose  of  all 
the  iron  we  could  make.  We  could  make  iron  cheaper.  There 
is  no  ore  coming  to  Buffalo  from  the  Northwest.  There  are  a 
number  of  railroads  coming  down,  but  they  can  not  compete,  or 
come  anywhere  near  it.  Half  a  dozen  times  the  cost  of  bringing 
the  ore  by  water  would  not  bring  it  by  rail. 

\ 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  None  of  it  is  brought  that  way?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  have  probably  read  of  the  cost  of  freight  through  the 
Soo  canal,  merchandise  moved  back  and  forth.  The  statistics  as 
put  out  by  the  government  authorities  has  brought  it  down  to 
something  like  sixty-one  one-liundredths  of  a  mill  per  ton  per 
mile.  A.  I  have  read  the  figures  but  I  do  not  remember  just 
what  they  are.  There  is  one  thing,  the  terminal  facilities  of  the 
canal  are  not  very  good  and  should  be  improved  upon  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent. 

Q.  By  whom  and  how?  A.  Well,  for  instance,  here  we  have 
built  our  own  docks.  We  expect,  when  we  build  boats  to  send 
along  the  canal,  as  I  say,  to  have  a  mast  that  can  be  raised  and 
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so  unload  our  pig  iron;  we  are  independent -to  a  certain  extent 
in  that  respect.  But  when  you  come  to  unload  at  a  railroad  dock 
or  at  a  dock  that  is  owned  by  a  steamship  company,  they  will 
naturally  not  allow  us  to  unload  our  own  material.  They  are  not 
in  the  docking  business  for  their  health  and  you  have  to  pay 
pretty  good  charges  in  a  great  many  cases;  that  is  quite  a  draw¬ 
back. 

Q.  Would  you  advocate  that  the  State  should  erect  wharves 
and  sheds  for  the  canal  traffic?  A.  I  scarcely  could.  I  have  not 
thought  of  it.  If  I  was  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
I  would  put  a  toll  on  the  canal,  a  reasonable  charge,  and  if  grain 
or  any  other  commodity  would  not  stand  it,  or  temporarily  would 
not  stand  it,  I  would  take  it  off;  give  the  people  the  full  benefit. 
I  will  say  this,  as  far  as  iron  and  steel  are  concerned,  with  a 
profit  running  up  into  several  dollars  a  ton,  a  charge  of  ten  cents 
or  fifteen  cents  or  twelve  and  a  half  cents  or  twenty  cents  would 
be  a  mere  bagatelle. 

Q.  A  ton?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  not  stop  it  at  all.  In  fact,  it 
would  quadruple  or  multiply  by  ten  the  amount  of  business  you 
are  doing  in  that  line  if  there  was  any  certainty  as  to  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  canal.  If  they  decide  to  leave  it  as  small  as 
it  is,  or  smaller,  we  can  make  our  arrangements.  It  is  the  un¬ 
certainty  that  is  stopping  the  development. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  are  afraid  to  build  small  boats?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  would 
rather  build  small  boats  than  not  build  any,  but  we  simply  want 
to  know  and  wTe  would  rather  pay  a  toll,  a  reasonable  toll.  There 
is  no  objection  to  paying  a  toll.  Why  we  pay  the  railroads  a  toll 
of  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  ton  during  the  closed  season;  we 
pay  that  much  more  than  the  canal  rates  and  are  glad  to  ship 
it  at  that  additional  rate. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  and  experience  in  this  business,  and 
the  probable  future  development  in  the  steel  industry,  what  would 
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you  predict,  in  an  improved  canal,  would  be  the  amount  of  prod¬ 
uct  that  would  be  shipped  in  five  years  from  now,  and  then  in 
ten  years,  from  this  city?  A.  I  should  say,  between  now  and 
1915,  the  time  during  which  the  consumption  of  pig  iron  will  be 
more  than  doubled,  that  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie  will  get 
one-half  of  the  increase.  That  will  come  naturally,  particularly 
if  there  are  first-rate  facilities  for  shipping.  Buffalo  will  get  a 
large  proportion  of  it  any  way. 

Q.  That  means  a  product  of  seven  and  a  half  million  tons  at 
that  time?  A.  I  think  they  will  be  making  by  1915  at  the  east 
end  of  Lake  Erie  not  far  from  seven  to  eight  million  tons. 

Q.  Most  of  wdiich  will  be  destined  for  what  place?  A.  For 
New  York  city  and  for  New  England.  They  manufacture  every¬ 
thing  there  in  the  way  of  machinery.  They  send  it  to  other 
places  and  export  it  to  other  countries. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Go  back  to  the  question  I  asked  you  a  little  while  ago.  You 
stated  that  the  great  impetus  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  this 
lake  district  dated  from  1891,  the  discovery  of  the  Minnesota 
mines.  Now,  at  that  time,  was  there  any  blast  furnace  in  this 
section,  in  Buffalo?  A.  In  1888  there  were  no  blast  furnaces 
here  in  operation.  There  were  some  old  plants  that  had  been 
erected  in  the  days  of  native  ore,  and  using  anthracite  coal  as  a 
fuel,  but  no  furnaces  had  been  erected  with  a  view  to  using  coke 
as  a  fuel.  It  was  early  in  1889  that  1  took  the  Tonawanda  fur¬ 
nace,  which  had  been  built  in  1872,  and  ran  only  a  few  months, 
and  changed  it  from  an  anthracite  to  a  coke  furnace.  In  1891  I 
erected  a  furnace  in  South  Buffalo. 

Q.  That  Tonawanda  furnace,  how  much  does  it  turn  out?  A. 
The  two  furnaces  there  turn  out  from  four  to  five  hundred  tons 
a  day. 

Q.  The  next  furnace  was  erected  here  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes. 
sir;  tore  down  three  old  ones  and  put  up  a  new  one;  tore  down 
three  anthracite  furnaces  that  ran  before  the  war. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  erected  that  furnace?  A.  In  1890-1891; 
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we  commenced  manufacturing  in  1892.  In  1893  the  Tonawanda 
people,  I  had  sold  out  in  the  meantime,  put  up  an  additional  fur¬ 
nace  there,  and  last  year,  and  so  far  this  year,  we  have  been 
building  a  new  furnace  here  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  What  is  the  output  of  the  old  furnace  here  in  Buffalo  that 
you  erected  in  1891?  A.  From  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  to 
three  hundred  tons,  depending  on  the  class  of  iron. 

Q.  Now  as  to  this  new  furnace,  is  that  completed  yet?  A.  We 
expect  to  start  week  after  next. 

Q.  What  wall  be  the  output?  A.  Depending  upon  the  class  of 
iron  w7e  make,  from  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  per  day;  depending  on  whether  we  are  running  on 
foundry  iron  or  malleable  iron.  The  four  furnaces  are  good  for 
several  thousand  tons  a  day  the  year  around;  that  is  only  a 
starter. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  mean  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  a  furnace?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  total  output  of  the  furnaces  that  have  already  been  in 
operation  has  been  sold,  contracted  for?  A.  Yes,  sir,  sold  way 
ahead. 

Q.  How  far  ahead?  A.  Well,  as  far  ahead  as  we  would  stand. 
Fortunately  Tve  have  not  sold,  writh  our  new  furnace,  very  far 
ahead. 

Q.  You  have  made  sales,  contracts  for  future  deliveries  from 
the  new  furnace?  A.  Yes,  sir;  between  thirty  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  tons,  all  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  blast  furnace  or  steel  plant,  or  anything 
in  which  iron  enters,  in  the  shape  of  manufacturing,  that  has  been 
arranged  to  be  established  here?  ,A-  I  understand  a  company  has 
been  formed.  You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  details.  It 
was  formed  with  $20,000,000  capital  to  build  an  enormous  plant 
at  Stony  Point.  I  will  say  that  with  $20,000,000,  wTith  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  that  magnitude,  barring  the  armor  plate  plant  of  Carnegie, 
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that  $20,000,000  will  construct  a  finer  plant  than  the  Carnegie 
plant,  or  a  finer  plant  than  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  has. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  A  finer  plant  than  exists  anywhere?  A.  A  finer  plant  than 
exists  anywhere  in  the  world;  not  that  it  will  cost  a  quarter  as 
much  as  some  of  these  others  but  they  have  been  elevated  from 
the  old  traps  that  have  been  discarded  to  the  present  magnificent 
structures  of  to-day.  These  people  will  have  the  benefit  of  their 
experience.  Carnegie  could  take  $20,000,000  and  more  than 
duplicate  his  plant,  which  could  be  operated  to  a  greater  advant¬ 
age.  I  think  they  could  duplicate  their  entire  plant,  not  counting 
their  vessels,  their  iron  and  coal  mines.  I 

Q.  Steel  producing  plant?  A.  I  think  Carnegie,  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company  or  any  of  them  could  duplicate  their  plants  for 
$15,000,000.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  company — I 
am  not  interested  in  it,  in  fact  we  are  competitors,  if  we  can  com¬ 
pare  a  small  concern  like  ours  with  a  great  concern  like  that — I 
think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  that  will  be  the  largest  and  most 
complete  plant  in  the  world  for  quite  a  while,  until  some  one  else 
builds  another,  and  every  one  that  is  built  is  better  than  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  one.  The  iron  business  is  increasing  very  rapidly, 
changes  being  made  all  the  time.  Nothing  can  help  Buffalo,  or 
the  iron  business,  or  the  State  of  New  York,  in  my  opinion,  as 
much  as  the  improvement  of  the  Erie  canal  by  some  means  or 
other.  , 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  lignite  or  brown  coal  of 
Canada?  A.  You  refer  to  the  ones  in  Nova  Scotia? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  report  on  the  coke  made 
from  that  coal  within  the  past  two  weeks.  The  principal  objec¬ 
tion  is  the  extremely  high  percentage  of  sulphur.  It  is  very  high 
in  ash  but  that,  for  furnace  purposes,  is  not  objectionable  as  you 
want  body  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  iron.  That  coal,  in  its 
native  state,  without  being  washed  to  get  the  particles  out,  makes 
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a  coke  muck  higher  in  sulphur  than  has  ever  been  used  in  a  blast 
furnace.  They  have  tried,  by  two  or  three  methods,  to  crush  and 
wash  that  coal,  and  separate  the  particles  of  sulphur  and  have 
succeeded  to  the  extent  that  their  best  sample  coke  contains  some¬ 
thing  like  one  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  Connells- 
ville  coke  runs  a  little  below  one  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  The  Rey- 
noldsville  coke  have  got  down  to  about  one  and  one-tenth  per  cent, 
of  sulphur.  While  it  is  possible  to  use  that  Nova  Scotia  coke  in 
making  iron,  it  is  a  very  hard  problem  to  run  a  furnace  continu¬ 
ously  and  successfully.  They  will  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  do  it.  It  can  be  done  and  will  be  done  but  not  successfully. 
It  is,  kowTever,  impossible,  with  that  kind  of  coke,  to  make  an  iron 
that  will  make  a  high  grade  of  steel.  It  is  absolutely  impossible. 

Q.  What  are  the  percentages  of  iron  in  the  iron  ore  of  the 
Northwest,  take  Michigan  and  then  take  Minnesota?  A.  The 
highest  percentage  of  iron  you  can  get  in  any  of  the  ores  is  sixty- 
seven  and  a  fraction.  In  Michigan  pure  pig  iron  runs  from  ninety 
to  ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine  per  cent.  Most  pig  iron,  foundry 
pig  iron,  runs  usual  about  ninety-four  per  cent.,  there  being  usu¬ 
ally  from  two  to  four  per  cent,  of  silica  in  the  iron,  some  carbon 
according  to  the  character.  There  is  usually  about  three-quarters 
of  one  per  cent,  of  phosphorous  and  there  is  a  little  sulphur,  so 
that  the  iron  running  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent.,  the  Michi¬ 
gan  iron,  a  ton  and  a  half  of  it,  on  theory,  will  make  a  ton  of  iron. 
In  reality  it  will  make  more,  at  ton  and  a  half,  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  per  cent,  of  ore,  will  make  about  one  and  one-tenth  tons 
of  iron.  The  percentage  of  iron  ore  there  runs  from  fifty-five  to 
sixty-seven  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  in  Michigan.  Do  they  run  the  same  in  Minnesota? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  more  of  the  higher  percentage  in  Minne¬ 
sota  than  in  Michigan.  The  ore  will  average  higher  in  iron  in 
Minnesota. 

Q.  Take  the  southern  ores,  how  do  they  run  in  percentage?  A. 
They  run  from  thirty-two  per  cent.,  in  very  extreme  cases,  to  forty - 
seven  or  forty-eight  per  cent. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  that  Alabama  ore?  A.  Alabama  ore  runs  from  thirty- 
eight  to  forty-two  per  cent. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  How  can  Alabama  ores  compete  with  Michigan  ores  and 
Minnesota?  A.  It  would  not  be  the  competition  with  the  west  so 
much,  you  mean  the  iron.  Alabama  has  made  the  cheapest  iron. 
It  opened  those  limited  deposits  of  ore  there  and  it  got  its  most 
valuable  ore  and  its  most  valuable  coke.  Quite  a  good  many  of 
those  furnaces  now  are  out  of  ore,  in  fact  the  only  furnaces  that 
are  idle  in  the  country,  that  are  equipped  so  they  could  run,  are 
the  furnaces  in  the  south.  They  have  no  ore.  They  are  shipping 
ore  by  rail  to  certain  furnaces  in  Alabama  nearly  two  hundred 
miles.  They  have  also  recently  made  shipments  of  ore  from  the 
northwestern  districts  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  shipping  it  by  rail  to  Ala¬ 
bama.  So  far  as  the  competition  between  the  two  is  concerned, 
the  Alabama  ore  is  threatening  the  lake  ores  to  no  extent  what¬ 
ever. 

Q.  Don't  you  receive  Alabama  ores  and  other  southern  ores  to 
mix  with  ores  from  the  Northwest?  A.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  the 
low  grade  from  Birmingham  has  been  brought  up  by  foundries 
to  mix  with  the  higher  grade  ores  from  the  Northwest.  That  has 
been  done  very  largely  by  shipping  ore  around  by  schooner  to 
New  England  ports.  At  present  the  competition  of  southern 
irons  does  not  cut  any  figure  at  all.  They  are  higher  in  the 
market  than  our  own  iron.  The  main  competition  that  we  have 
in  the  northwestern  ores  is  from  ores  made  in  Virginia.  There 
the  trouble  is  the  limited  ore  supply.  Jn  Virginia  they  are  ship¬ 
ping  ore  by  rail  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
wherever  they  can  get  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  the  ore  in  Cuba,  as  to  the  effect  upon 
the  industry  in  this  country,  especially  if  Cuba  should  become  a 
part  of  the  United  States?  A.  That  is  rather  a  serious  matter. 

85 
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It  would  be  quite  a  serious  factor  particularly  with  such  points 
as  the  Maryland  Steel  Company. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  Alabama  have  a  pretty  good  chance?  A.  They 
could  get  ores  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  That  matter  has  already 
been  discussed.  A  man  just  got  back  a  short  time  ago  with  a 
proposition  to  a  syndicate  in  Newr  York  to  open  up  a  deposit  of 
ore  in  Cuba.  The  ore  in  Cuba  is  owned  by  American  capital. 
The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  has  an  interest  and  Rockerfeller 
has  an  interest.  Most  of  that  iron  goes  to  England. 

Q.  How  large  a  deposit  is  it,  so  far  as  you  kfnow?  A.  An 
enormous  deposit. 

Q.  High  grade?  A.  A  very  high  grade. 

Q.  Is  it  a  hard  ore?  A.  Very  hard,  hard  all  the  way  through. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  Cuba’s  ores?  A.  The  percent¬ 
age  is  about  the  same  as  the  best  of  the  ores  from  the  Northwest. 

Q.  How  about  European  ores?  A.  The  ores  in  Europe  are  not 
as  good  an  ore  and  not  as  pure  as  the  ores  in  this  country,  with 
the  exception  of  Sweden.  The  Sweden  ores  are  not  as  rich  but 
as  pure.  The  ores  from  northern  Africa  will  compare  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  ores  from  the  Northwest.  Spanish  ores  are  not  as 
good. 

Q.  The  establishment  of  the  iron  industries  here  in  Buffalo, 
does  that  account  for  the  very  large  increase  of  shipments  of  pig 
iron  and  railroad  iron  that  is  shown  in  the  canal  statistics?  A. 
I  think  it  accounts  for  the  great  bulk  of  iron  that  has  been  shipped 
east  over  the  canal.  There  has  been  a  little  shipped  from  tide¬ 
water,  southern  iron  coming  to  mix  with  our  iron. 

Q.  Is  there  any  use  of  the  canal  as  a  result  of  the  establishment 
of  the  iron  industry  here?  A.  I  can  only  say  that  within  the  last 
Thirty  days  I  have  shipped  thirty-one  hundred  tons  of  sand  from 
New  Jersey,  twenty-one  boat  loads.  We  had  sixteen  boats  there 
at  one  time;  of  course  we  had  to  pay  demurrage. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  your  limit  of  shipments  by  canal  has  been 
the  limit  of  the  number  of  canal  boats  you  could  get?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  very  largely. 
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Q.  That  is  the  present  condition  of  affairs?  ,A.  Not  the  number 
we  can  get,  the  number  we  can  count  on.  For  instance,  we  have 
been  asking  for  the  last  week  what  we  can  forward  by  canal  for, 
in  large  lots,  as  much  as  5,000  tons,  to  go  to  one  firm,  what  rate 
for  August,  September  and  November.  They  tell  us  they  do  not 
knowr;  wre  have  got  to  wait  and  take  our  chances. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  There  are  not  enough  boats  to  make  contracts  with?  A. 
No. 

Q.  You  cannot  charter  them?  A.  We  cannot  charter  them  at 
to-day’s  price.  They  can  tell  us  wdiat  we  can  have  them  for  to¬ 
day.  If  it  comes  to  next  w7eek  they  cannot  tell;  a  month  ahead, 
it  would  depend  on  the  rate. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild; 

Q.  That  represents  the  present  relation  of  the  iron  industry  to 
the  canal,  the  limit  of  the  canal  boats?  A.  In  shipping  over  three 
thousand  tons  of  sand,  I  went  to  a  firm,  Crane  &  Company  of  New 
York,  and  told  them  I  wanted  3,000  tons  of  sand  and  they  said 
they  could  get  it  for  sixty  cents.  I  said  “  get  it  at  anything  under 
a  dollar  and  get  boats  as  fast  as  they  come  along.  We  want  it 
and  wTe  wrant  it  in  a  hurry.  We  do  not  want  to  be  delayed.” 
They  (charter  the  boats  as  fast  as  they  come  in,  they  bunch  up 
here  and  we  pay  demurrage.  It  wrould  be  better  for  us  to  have 
them  here  a  wreek  and  pay  demurrage  than  to  ship  by  rail.  We 
can  not  ship  by  rail.  We  can  not  use  the  Jersey  Central. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  many  tons  per  boat?  A.  The  boats  load  very  light, 
something  like  two  hundred  and  forty  tons  and  the  steamers  a 
little  less. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

*/ 

Q.  Did  you  state  how  much  that  cost  per  ton  when  you  shipped 
that  sand  here?  A.  I  think  it  cost,  as  I  recollect,  about  sixty- 
seven  cents  a  ton. 
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Bj  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  From  where?  A.  New  Jersey;  I  think  that  was  the  aver¬ 
age. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  referred  to  Mr.  Hewitt  as  an  iron  man,  where  are  his 
properties?  A.  His  blast  furnaces  are  things  of  the  past.  He 
used  to  make  a  good  deal  of  pig  iron.  He  depended  on  local  ore 
but  local  ore  could  not  compete  wfith  the  ore  from  the  Northwest 
and  I  do  not  think  any  of  his  furnaces  are  running. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the  great  output  of  the 
Northwest  has  closed  the  iron  mines.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  per  ton  per  mile  is  that  sixty-seven  cents  you  paid 
on  this  sand,  something  like  two-thirds  of  a  mill  per  ton  per 
mile,  500  miles  by  water?  A.  I  think  they  loaded  at  Perth  Am¬ 
boy.  A  mill  wmuld  be  fifty  cents  a  ton;  it  would  be  about  a 
mill  and  a  third.  W7e  paid,  in  some  cases,  seventy-seven  cents, 
but  most  of  it  we  got  lower.  I  told  them  to  pay  anything  under 
a  dollar. 

J.  J.  H.  BROWrN. 

J.  J.  H.  BROW7N,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  Chairman,  testified 
as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  the  relation  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  the  canal?  A.  Scarcely  that.  I  might  say  something 
regarding  the  elevator  pool;  the  manner  in  which  it  affects  our 
lake  trade  and  what  we  think  of  the  elevator  pool. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  any  elevators?  A.  I  do  not,  never  did 
own  a  dollars  worth  of  elevator  stock  for  the  reason  that  the 
State  law  has  been  a  standing  menace  to  the  elevator  owners. 
It  has  regulated  the  price  of  elevating;  that  is,  it  has  made  a 
legal  rate,  but  it  has  not  affected  the  price  of  elevating.  They 
have  had  to  go  around  the  law  by  subterfuge  but  have  kept  on 
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charging  what  they  had  a  mind  to.  Naturally,  business  has 
forced  lower  rates,  but  the  law  never  enforced  the  rate.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  being  understood  that  the  law  had  power  to  regulate 
the  rate,  the  law  was  a  menace  to  business  and  it  deferred  me 
from  going  into  it.  The  elevators  that  we  have  here,  a  good 
many  of  them,  are  not  elevators  suited  to  the  present  condition 
of  business.  When  there  was  a  rush  of  business  we  have  enough 
to  transfer  at  all  times  but  not  enough  to  store.  Previous  to  last 
year,  for  a  great  many  years,  there  has  been  an  elevator  pool, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  am  right,  in  which  the 
earnings  from  elevating  and  storing  grain  wTent  into  one  pool, 
the  earnings  of  the  steam  shovels  into  another  and  the  earnings 
from  car  loading  went  to  the  elevator  that  handled  the  grain. 
Of  course  they  are  prohibited  by  law  from  making  any  charge  to 
canal  boats.  Last  year  we  had  no  pool,  and  I  was  going  to  say 
that  there  was  a  little  advantage,  under  the  old  pool,  to  the 
elevator  in  handling  as  much  grain  as  possible.  Therefore,  wThen 
we  were  consigned  to  a  particular  elevator,  and  bound  by  contract 
to  deliver  to  that  particular  elevator,  we  would  frequently  have 
to  wait,  while  other  elevators  on  the  same  line  of  road,  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  convenience  for  elevating,  wTere  lying  idle.  Last 
year,  there  being  no  pool  of  any  kind,  the  railroads,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  handled  the  great  bulk  of  the  grain,  made  no  direct 
charge  to  the  grain  for  any  other  service  except  the  freight.  We 
frequently  had  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  boats  consigned  to  one 
elevator  and  waited,  in  some  cases,  a  wreek  or  ten  days  to  be 
unloaded,  when  there  wras  ample  room  in  the  port. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  Why  was  that?  A.  Because  the  elevator,  having  taken  the 
contract  to  handle  this  grain,  was  getting  nothing  but  what  they 
got  out  of  the  steam  shovels;  an  elevator  working  night  and  day 
would,  perhaps,  pay  expenses  out  of  these  steam  shovels.  I  do 
not  know  what  an  elevator’s  expenses  are,  but  take  an  elevator 
capable  of  handling  200,000  bushels  of  grain  and  upwards  a  day, 
some  of  them  capable  of  handling  twice  as  much,  working  nights, 
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days,  Sundays  and  holidays,  never  stopping,  their  earnings  are 
considerable  from  steam  shovels. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Equal  to  almost  an  eighth  of  a  cent  a  bushel?  A.  It  makes 
five  cents  a  thousand.  They  keep  us  waiting.  This  year,  I  under¬ 
stand,  they  have  a  complete  pool;  all  the  earnings  go  into  one 
pool,  and  there  is  no  particular  object  to  the  elevator  to  handle 
any  grain  so  long  as  the  grain  is  handled  at  this  port,  and  the 
elevator  is  in  the  pool.  The  result  of  this  is  that  we  have  not 
had  a  single  instance  of  serious  delay  this  season.  In  very  few 
cases  has  the  vessel  not  been  unloaded  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  arrival.  In  many  cases  within  six  hours  after  arrival,  be¬ 
cause  if  the  elevator  to  which  they  are  assigned  has  other  work 
on  hand,  can  not  unload  us,  with  reasonable  promptness,  they 
assign  us  to  some  other  elevator  having  the  same  facilities  that 
the  consignee  requires.  The  result  of  that  is  a  very  great  saving 
in  time,  and  time  on  very  high  freights  is  money.  We  only  earn 
money,  of  course,  when  we  are  running.  There  are  other  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  pool.  One,  particularly,  when  we  make  delivery, 
that  is,  when  we  unload,  we  do  not  make  delivery;  the  grain 
in  the  elevator  is  in  our  possession  until  we  are  ready  to  get  ware¬ 
houses  for  it,  and  if  there  are  any  charges  against  it  we  are  still 
as  secure  as  though  we  had  it  in  the  vessel.  That  is  an  arrange¬ 
ment  in  which  we  are  not  consulted  but  it  is  a  result  of  the  pool 
arrangement.  Where  we  deliver  at  a  transfer  tower  directly  into 
canal  boats,  there  is  the  disadvantage  that  we  are  bound  to  wait 
for  canal  boats,  and  if  they  are  not:  on  hand  we  cannot  unload 
until  they  come  there.  The  same  would  be  the  case  in  delivering 
to  rail  if  it  was  done  by  transfer  tower  or  an  elevator  without 
storage  capacity,  but  each  of  the  rail  houses  has  storage  capacity. 
A  vessel  will  come  in  here  at  night,  before  daylight  she  is  un¬ 
loaded  and  gone  out  again.  Every  one  familiar  with  trade  knows 
that  the  original  bills  of  lading  are  generally  negotiable.  It  is 
billed  sometimes  in  a  manner  that  we  cannot  make  a  delivery 
without  transferring  the  bill  of  lading,  which  is  almost  generally 
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in  a  New  York  bank.  If  we  had  to  hold  that  grain  in  the  vessel 
until  that  bill  of  lading  could  be  procured  from  New  York  and 
presented  for  transportation,  we  would  probably  have  to  lay  two 
or  three  days,  as  it  sometimes  takes  them  two  or  three  days  to 
arrange  with  the  bank  to  get  the  bill  of  lading.  To  be  safe,  we 
would  have  to  hold  the  grain  on  the  vessel. 

Q.  What  you  wish  to  imply  is,  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  terminal 
and  freight  handling  facilities  of  this  port?  A.  It  is  a  very  great 
benefit;  that  is  the  idea  I  wish  to  convey;  that  it  is  to  the  general 
interest  of  the  trade,  and  another  thing,  it  gives  a  uniform  price; 
all  haulers  of  grain  have  got  to  pay  the  same  price;  there  are  no 
favors. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

t/ 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  method  of  elevating  canal  grain 
free?  Do  you  think  that  is  a  benefit?  A.  I  do  not  think  the 
canal  has  any  reason  to  find  fault  with  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  port  if  all  the 
elevators  were  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads?  A.  That  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  elevators? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  entirely.  A.  I  do  not  see  that  it  cuts  any  figure. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  injury  to  the  State  or  to 
the  port  if  the  business  be  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad?  A.  I 
think  it  is  only  a  question  of  charges. 

Q.  It  would  be  no  detriment,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  port  or 
the  State?  A.  I  would  be  afraid  if  they  had  entire  control  of  it 
that  they  would  use  their  power  to  their  own  advantage. 

Q.  In  using  that  power  and  wiping  out  elevators  capable  of 
transferring  only  to  the  canal,  are  they  not  liable  to  get  that 
power?  A.  I  should  think  they  might.  I  think  that  is  it. 

PHILO'S  G.  COOK  (recalled). 

THILOS  G.  COOK,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  You  stated  the  other  day  that  your  records  showed  all  the 
dividends  paid  to  the  elevators  in  the  pool?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  you  now  willing  to  give  the  Commission  the  informa¬ 
tion  shown  by  the  records?  A.  Of  what  nature? 

Q.  Of  the  records  that  you  have  to  show  with  regard  to  the 
moneys  paid?  A.  I  can  give  you  the  amount  paid  out  in  divi¬ 
dends. 

Q.  Will  you  make  the  compilation  for  the  Commission  and 

allow  the  counsel  of  the  Commission  to  verifv  it  from  the  books? 

«/ 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  do  that. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Cook,  I  want  to  state  now  just  exactly  what  we  would 
like  to  have  compiled  from  your  books.  First,  the  percentages 
paid  to  each  of  the  elevators,  so  far  as  your  books  show,  and 
where  they  only  show  a  group  the  percentage  paid  to  the  group; 
second,  the  total  amount  received  by  the  elevator  association  for 
services  for  which  they  make  a  charge;  third,  the  expenses  of 
the  association,  showing  the  net  amount  paid  out  in  dividends; 
fourth,  the  distribution  of  that  net  amount;  fifth,  of  the  total 
amount  of  grain  elevated,  how  much  was  elevated  at  your 
charge  of  one-half  a  cent,  how  much  was  elevated  for  any  of 
the  prices  in  between  half  a  cent  and  free,  and  how  much  was 
elevated* free;  now,  will  you  give  me  the  facilities  in  your  office 
for  the  compilation  of  those  fables  from  your  books?  A.  I  will 
have  the  compilation  made;  I  will  give  you  the  facilities  for 
verifying  them.  It  is  quite  a  job  to  compile  those  figures.  Mr. 
Smith  asked  me  a  question  about  this  thing  getting  in  the  hands 
of  the  railroad  elevators.  You  understand  distinctly  that  these 
elevators  that  are  termed  railroad  elevators  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  railroad  elevators.  They  are  owned  by  individuals. 
They  have  simply  a  connection  by  which  their  customers  put 
grain  on  the  railroad.  They  are  not  handled  or  owned  by  the 
railroads. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  the  railroads  are  more  potential  in  the 
control  of  the  elevators  in  this  port  than  any  other  single  ele¬ 
ment?  A.  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Q.  Don’t  the  railroads,  who  own  elevators  here,  dictate  the 
policy  of  the  other  elevators?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Don’t  they  to  a  very  great  extent?  A.  No  more  than  their 
representatives  on  the  committee. 

Q.  Which  is  necessarily  very  large?  A.  There  is  no  one  inter¬ 
ested  more  than  one  representative. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q  The  railroad  elevators  are  controlled  by  groups  1  and  2; 
they  control  that  portion,  as  I  understand  it?  A.  There  are  only 
three  of  those  elevators  that  are,  strictly  speaking,  railroad  ele¬ 
vators,  City  A  and  B  and  the  Erie. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Although  each  elevator  only  has  one  representative,  there 
are  certain  elevators  which  have  more  influence  to  dictate  terms 
as  to  percentages?  A.  That  might  be;  the  percentage  would  not 
cut  any  weight  in  the  government  of  the  association. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Mr.  Douglass  said  that  three  or  four 
of  them  got  together  and  said  what  they  would  have?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised?  A.  Yres,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  he  made  that  remark  to  me?  A. 
If  he  made  it  in  earnest  I  would.  I  would  like  to  show  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  service  here.  A  statement  was 
compiled  showing  vessels  in  the  port  last  year  at  one  time.  There 
were  7,000,000  bushels  afloat,  and  there  was  no  possible  way  of 
handling  it. 

The  Chairman. — We  are  under  obligations  to  the  citv  of  Buf- 
falo  for  the  courtesy  which  has  been  extended  to  this  Commis¬ 
sion,  especially  his  honor,  the  mayor,  and  the  members  and  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange  and  the  press.  I  would  suggest 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  by  this  Commission  to  these 
gentlemen. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  duly  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  his  honor,  the  mayor,  for  his  courtesy;  also  to  the  mem- 
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bers  and  officials  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange  and  to  the  public 
press  of  Buffalo. 

Commission  adjourned  subject  to  call  of  chairman. 

The  following  statement  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Philos  G.  Cook, 
secretary  of  the  Western  Elevating  Association  of  Buffalo,  in 
accordance  with  request  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Fairchild,  counsel  to  the 
New  York  Commerce  Commission: 

GRAIN  ELEVATED  DURING  SEASON  OF  1899,  ENDING 

JULY  29,  1899,  6  P.  M. 

Elevator.  Bushels. 

City  A .  5,409,659 

City  B  .  5,903,468 

C.  J.  Wells .  3,074,836 

Coatswonth .  987,201 

C.  T.  R.  R .  7,227,079 

Dakota  .  4,747,593 

Eastern .  3,782,180 

Electric .  1,894,145 

Erie .  3,963,199 

Evans .  361,827 

Exchange .  427,145 

Export .  2,883,937 

Frontier .  2,431,656 

Great  Northern  .  7,519,861 

Kellogg .  1,992,325 

Marine .  3,811,408 

Niagara  A  .  1,376,194 

Niagara  B  .  1,112,253 

Niagara  C .  . 

Ontario .  957, 5S2 

Bennett .  . 

Union . .  . 

Wheeler .  . 

Wilkeson .  . 


59,S63,548 
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Bushels. 

Grain  elevated  at  one-half  cent .  55,365.427 

Elevated  for  canal  at  one-fourth  cent .  210,426 

Elevated  for  canal  at  one-eighth  cent .  2,638,241 

Elevated  for  canal  free .  1,649,454 


Total  elevated  to  date .  59,863,548 


Total  collections  to  date . .  f 301, 120  21 

Office  expenses .  3,992  06 

i 

Net  earnings  collected  to  date .  $297,128  15 


Divided  as  follows: 


Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

f City  A  and  B .  17.84 

|  Erie . .  6.0425 

Groups  1  and  2..  48.925  Great  Northern .  10 

J  Export .  9 


1  Connecting  terminal . 

. ...  6.0425 

r  Niagara  A,  B  and  C . 

-  5.480 

Electric . 

Marine . 

....  5.626 

Group  3 . 

...  37.1 83 

Coatsworth . 

. ...  3.327 

Dakota  and  Frontier . 

....  8.904 

Eastern . 

^Kellogg . 

....  3.425 

Group  4 . 

4.892- 

(  Bennett . 

tC.  J.  Wells . 

_  3.250 

-  1.642 

[  Evans . 

Exchange . 

-  1.50 

Group  5 . 

...  9  ^ 

Ontario . 

Union . 

.  .  .  .  2 

Wheeler . 

_  1.10 

^Wilkeson . 

....  1.40 

100 


GRAIN  ELEVATED  FOR  CANAL. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BUSHELS  ELEVATED  FOR  CANAL  AT  JC., 


Elevator. 

Coatsworth  .... 

Eastern . 

Electric . 

Erie . 

Evans . 

Exchange  . 

Export . 

Frontier . 

Great  Northern 

Kellogg . 

Niagara  A  and  B 

Niagara  A . 

Niagara  B  . 

Ontario . 


JC.  AND  FREE. 

Free. 

.  202,033 

.  159,629 

........  370,303 

.  16,000 

.  99,892 

.  53,535 


259,176 

129,877 

120,000 


124,762 

114,247 


£c. 


40,000 


42,254 

13,000 


115,172 


£o. 

78,056 

309,129 

277,149 


230,258 

179,733 


268,884 

493,212 

275,964 

25,000 

71,621 

319,235 

110,000 


1.649,454  210,426  2,638,241 


In  the  matter  of  the  investigation  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  Hearing  held  at  the  Hall  House  hotel,  in  the 
village  of  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  August  4,  1899. 

Present:  Hon.  C.  C.  Shayne,  chairman,  Hon.  A.  R.  Smith;  also 
Hon.  Ben  L.  Fairchild,  of  counsel. 

The  Chairman — The  New  York  Commerce  Commission  will  now 
proceed  to  hear  witnesses  regarding  the  Champlain  canal.  The 
purpose  of  holding  this  meeting  at  Whitehall  is  to  learn  from 
those  whose  business  relations  are  with  the  shipping  interests 
throughout  the  section  served  by  the  Champlain  canal,  and  the 
proper  and  further  requisites. 

The  Legislature  has  requested  this  Commission  to  investigate 
the  commerce  of  New  York  State,  and  to  consider  and  report  as 
to  the  means  for  its  revival. 

This  Commission  will  now  come  to  order,  and  we  will  now  hear 
from  the  first  witness. 
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ROBERT  H.  COOK. 

ROBERT  H.  COOK,  being  called  and  duly  sworn  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name  Mr.  Cook?  A.  Robert  H.  Cook. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  At  Whitehall. 

Q.  And  your  business?  A.  Transportation  and  forwarding, 
principally. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  business  is  located  here  at  Whitehall?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Howr  long  has  it  been  located  here?  A.  Thirty  years. 

Q.  “  Transportation  ”  in  your  business  is  exclusively  canal 
transportation?  A.  Canal  and  lake;  between  Canada,  and  ports 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Q.  On  what  is  known  as  the  Champlain  canal  and  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  route  is  through  a  Canadian  canal  into  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Hudson  river?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  Champlain  canal  commences  here  at  Whitehall? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  traffic  on  the  canal;  what  kind  of 
commerce?  A.  Lumber,  pulp  wood,  iron  ore  and  coal,  princi¬ 
pally,  and  general  merchandise;  those  are  the  principal  things. 

Q.  The  lumber  is  shipped  southerly,  is  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Exclusively?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  also  true  of  iron  ore?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  also  true  of  the  pulp  wood?  A.  I  should  also 
have  added  pig  iron. 

Q.  And  the  wood  pulp  is  southerly?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  coal  northerly?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  general  merchandise  that  comes  northerly  as 
well  as  that  which  goes  southerly?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  wood  pulp — where  does  that  go?  A.  Principally  to 
Port  Edward;  also  to  Meclianicsville,  iSchuylerville,  and  some  to 
ports  on  the  Hudson  river. 

Q.  Those  are  where  the  mills  are  located?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  that  wood  comes  from  where?  A.  It  all  comes — • 
not  all  from  Canada — but  principally  from  Canada.  They  cut  a 
little  pulp  wood  on  Lake  Champlain,  but  it  is  a  very  small  por¬ 
tion  of  it.  It  practically  all  comes  from  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers, 
Canada. 

Q.  That  is  also  true  of  lumber?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  some  extent  from  the  Adirondacks?  A.  To  some  extent, 
ves,  sir. 

Q.  Take  the  iron  ore;  where  does  that  come  from?  A.  Wholly 
from  Lake  Champlain. 

Q.  What  points?  A.  Port  Henry  and  Plattsburg. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  howr  extensive  the  mines  are  at  Port  Henry? 
A.  We  have  shipped,  in  years  gone  by,  by  water,  during  the 
season  of  navigation,  upwards  of  250,000  tons  from  Port  Henry 
alone.  That  is  in  addition  to  what  went  by  rail.  It  was  in  the 
eighties,  I  think,  we  shipped  that  amount.  There  has  already, 
this  season,  passed  through  this  canal,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
100.000  tons  of  ore  from  Port  Henry. 

Q.  How  does  this  season  compare  with  the  last  season?  A. 
That  has  more  than  quadrupled  the  amount  of  last  season. 

Q.  How  do  the  shipments  of  lumber  and  wood  pulp  compare 
with  last  season?  A.  All  increased  in  amount,  but  not  in  the 
same  proportions  as  the  ore. 

Q.  Would  you  account  for  the  increase  of  lumber  shipments 
differently  than  you  would  account  for  the  shipments  of  iron  ore? 
A.  No,  sir.  In  my  opinion  it  all  arises  from  the  general  better 
condition  of  the  country.  All  these  industries  for  the  past  three 
years  have  been,  so  to  speak,  paralyzed,  as  compared  with  what 
they  are  now.  Buildings  of  all  kinds  have  been  held  in  abeyance; 
but  there  is  now  a  general  revival  of  business  that  I  attribute  it 
to  more  than  anything  else,  but  that  would  apply  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  iron  business  than  to  the  lumber. 

86 
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Q.  Referring  to  the  shipments  of  iron  ore  last  year,  for  how 
long  a  time  prior  to  that  had  there  been  such  decreased  ship¬ 
ments  of  iron  ore?  A.  It  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  five 
years,  but  gradually  growing  less. 

Q.  Were  the  shipments  of  iron  five  years  ago  anywhere 
compared  with  the  shipments  of  this  year?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  back  would  you  have  to  go  to  indicate  a  year 
where  the  shipments  of  iron  ore  would  approximate  to  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  iron  ore  this  vear?  A.  About  eight  vears;  in  the 
eighties. 

Q.  No  further  back  than  that?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  to  go  that  far  back  for  lumber?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  the  iron  ore  mines  been  closed  to  any  extent,  that  are 
now  open?  A.  They  have  not  been  closed  entirely;  they  have 
suspended  work  for  a  short  time.  They  have  been  shipping  right 
along,  but  a  small  amount.  That  grew  out  of  the  decreased  cost 
of  mining  the  ore  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  lakes — Lake 
Superior — and  the  reduced  transportation.  This  increase  is 
caused  by  the  inability  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  the  southern 
mines  to  mine  and  get  to  the  markets  the  ore  that  is  required 
by  the  rolling  mills  and  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania,  really,  this 
year. 

Q.  Where  are  the  blast  furnaces  located  for  this  iron  ore;  you 
said  there  was  some  pig  iron  traffic  on  the  Champlain  canal? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  the  blast  furnaces  located?  A.  At  Port  Henry ; 
owned  by  the  same  parties  that  own  the  ore. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  capacity  of  the  canal  boats  for  ship¬ 
ping  iron  ore?  A.  One  hundred  and  fifty  gross  tons,  on  an  aver¬ 
age. 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  in  the  Champlain  canal  now? 
A.  Boats  are  allowed  to  go  drawing  four  feet  and  six  inches,  from 
Whitehall  to  Waterford;  and  coming  up  the  canal,  four  feet  and 
two  inches. 

Q.  The  proposition  has  been  to  deepen  the  canal  to  seven  feet. 
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lias  it  not?  A.  Deepen  the  canal  so  that  boats  could  go  through 
drawing  six  feet.  The  proposition  was  to  deepen  the  canal  so  we 
would  have  seven  feet  of  water,  which  would  enable  boats  to  go 
through  drawing  six  feet. 

Q  What  is  the  rate  of  transportation  now,  the  freight  rate,  on 
iron  ore?  A.  From  Port  Henry  to  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Eliza- 
bethport  and  Amboy,  the  average  rate  is  now  ninety  cents  per 
gross  ton.  -  i 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  between  the  places  which  you  have 
named;  between  Tort  Henry  and  Perth  Amboy,  say?  A.  Pretty 
near  300  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  on  pig  iron?  A.  The  same  rate.  £ 

Q.  Has  the  present  capacity  of  the  boats  for  iron  ore  been 
ever  less  than  it  is  now?  A.  The  rate;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  low  has  it  been?  A.  As  low  as  sixty  cents. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  the  increased  demand  for  transporta¬ 
tion  has  increased  the  rate?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  difficulty  now  in  getting  boats,  is  there?  A.  lres, 
sir. 

Q.  Suppose  the  canal  was  improved  so  that  the  boats  could 
draw  six  feet  of  water;  how  low  would  that  make  the  rates  on 
iron  ore  and  pig  iron,  with  increased  capacity  of  the  boats?  A. 
It  would  reduce  it  one-half;  fully  that,  or  fifty’  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Nearly  one-half,  and  possibly  more?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Can  you  state  what  effect  that  reduction  in  transportation 
charged  on  iron  ore,  in  New  York  State,  at  Port  Henry,  would 
have  on  the  market,  where  there  is  competition  between  this  ore 
and  the  ore  of  the  northwest?  A.  Mining  facilities  and  other 
things  being  equal,  it  would  enable  them  to  meet  anything,  in 
my  opinion,  that  they  have  in  the  way  of  transportation  on  the 
lakes,  Lake  Superior  and  the  iron  ore  regions  of  the  northwest. 

Q.  This  is  a  more  valuable  ore  for  general  purposes  than  that 
which  is  mined  on  Lake  Superior?  A.  T  think  it  is  so  consid¬ 
ered. 

Q-  It  is  used  for  mixing,  is  it  not,  a  great  deal,  wiitli  those 
ores?  A.  It  was  formerly,  but  science  has  done  so  much  that 
they  make  iron  out  of  most  anything  now. 
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Q.  Would  you  'have  occasion  to  know  whether  the  result  of 
such  improvement,  and  the  decreased  cost  of  transportation  on 
the  Champlain  canal,  would  result  in  additional  blast  furnaces 
being  built  here,  or  along  the  line  of  ithe  canal,  within  the  State, 
for  turning  out  pig  iron?  A.  I  should  say  it  would.  Transpor¬ 
tation  being  one  of  the  main  items  entering  into  everything,  it 
would  be  so  very  materially  reduced  by  reason  of  boats  being 
able  to  carry  such  an  increased  amount,  I  should  think  the  natu¬ 
ral  effect  would  be  as  you  state. 

Q.  Where  does  the  iron  ore  from  these  mines  go  to;  to  what 
blast  furnaces  beside  their  own?  A.  To  all  of  the  principal  fur¬ 
naces  located  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  Bethlehem,  Birds- 
borough. 

Q.  You  mean  eastern  Pennsylvania?  A.  Yes,  sir;  this  side  of 
Pittsburg. 

Q.  It  goes  to  the  various  furnaces  and  foundries  throughout 
eastern  Pennsylvania?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Do  you  know  to  whait  extent  the  pig  iron  is  exported  that 
is  produced  from  this  iron  ore?  A.  I  doubt  if  the  raw  pig  iron 
is  exported  to  any  extent.  In  its  manufactured  state  it  is  being 
exported  to  quite  an  extent. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  iron 
ore  is  not  shipped  abroad  at  times?  A.  Not  a  large  amount; 
perhaps  1,000  tons  was  sent  abroad  last  season;  to  Germany,  if 
I  recollect  aright. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  larger  amount  than  that  in  other  years;, 
three  or  four  years  ago?  A.  Not  from  up  here. 

Q.  Would  not  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  transportation  on 
coal  have  the  effect  of  sending  more  of  the  ore  abroad?  A.  I 
doubt  the  ore — the  raw  material. 

Q.  You  think  the  pig  iron  or  manufactured  product  would  be 
more  apt  to  go?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  this  ore  has  gone  to  England?  A.  Not  this  season, 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Return  to  the  lumber;  what  is  the  freight  rate  on  lumber 
now?  A.  From  Ottawa  to  New  York,  $2.25  per  thousand  feet. 
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Q.  By  what  route?  A.  That  is  all  water  from  Ottawa. 

Q.  Will  you  name  the  water  routes  that  it  comes  through; 
what  is  the  canal  from  Ottawa  called,  down  to  the  St.  Lawrence? 
A.  The  Lachine. 

Q.  Is  it  river  to  the  Lachine  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Ottawa?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Free  navigation?  A.  Yes,  sir;  all  that  lumber  has  to  pay 
tolls  on  the  Canadian  canals. 

Q.  Does  the  larger  part  of  that  lumber  originate  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Ottawa?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  from  the  Lachine  canal?  A.  From  the  Lachine  canal 
they  follow  the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  Sorrel,  and  then  the  Sorrel 
river  to  what  is  called  the  Chambly  canal,  which  canal  is  twelve 
miles  in  length;  then  they  enter  Lake  Champlain. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance,  about,  from  Ottawa  do  Whitehall? 
A.  I  should  say  200  miles. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  route,  I  want  to  get  about  the  dis¬ 
tance?  A.  It  is  150  miles  through  this  lake — 275  miles,  about. 

Q.  Now  what  has  been  the  lowest  rate  through  the  canal,  the 
Champlain  canal,  on  lumber?  A.  It  has  been  shipped  as  low  as 
|1.75  per  thousand  feet. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  That  was  during  our  very,  very  dull 
season  of  last  year. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  rate  last  year?  A.  Two  dollars. 

Q.  It  is  also  true  of  lumber  as  it  is  of  iron  ore — the  difficulty 
in  getting  boats  has  increased  the  rate  recently?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  increased  business. 

Q.  Would  the  increased  capacity  of  the  canal,  as  I  suggested 
in  the  question  regarding  iron  ore;  would  that  make  a  difference 
in  the  rate  on  lumber?  A.  In  the  same  proportion  as  on  ore;  I 
should  say  seventy-five  cents  a  thousand  feet. 

Q.  Is  that  between  here  and  Albany?  A.  No,  sir;  between 
Ottawa  and  New  York. 

Q.  That  reduction  would  be  chiefly  along  this  end  of  the  line, 
through  the  Champlain  canal?  A.  Assuredly. 

Q.  What  result,  if  any,  would  that  decrease  in  the  rate  on  the 
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Champlain  canal  have  on  shipments  of  lumber  from  New  York 
State,  from  the  Adirondack  mountains,  that  now  go  by  rail?  A. 
It  should  very  materially  increase  the  shipments  by  water. 

Q.  You  think,  with  the  rate  you  would  then  have,  the  railroads 
could  not  compete  with  it?  A.  Yes,  sir,  because  the  reason  of  the 
reduction  would  be  right  here. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  the  railroads,  what  effect  would  that 
reduction  have  on  the  lumber  business  in  New  York  State,  that 
would  then  seek  the  outlet,  at  these  lower  rates,  through  the 
c-anal?  A.  It  should  very  materiallv  increase  it. 

Q.  It  would  not  only  increase  shipments  on  the  canal,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  railroad,  but  it  would  also  increase  the  cutting 
of  lumber  here  in  competition  with  Canada?  A.  Y^es,  sir,  the  re¬ 
duction  being  at  this  end  of  the  line. 

Q.  Is  much  of  the  lumber  exported  that  goes  down  this  canal, 
Mr.  Cook?  A.  Not  to  the  same  extent  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  largely  exported  to  South  American  ports. 

Q.  Would  that  reduction  have  a  tendency  to  increase  exporta¬ 
tion?  A.  It  would  reduce  the  cost;  the  tendency  would  be  that 
wav;  ves,  sir. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

«/ 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  aware,  possibly,  that  this  Commission  is 
expected  to  recommend  remedies  for  the  increase  of  the  commerce 
of  the  State.  If  there  is  anything  that  you  can  sav  to  us  in  the 
way  of  increasing  the  facilities  of  the  Champlain  canal,  that  is 
to  say,  as  to  the  exact  improvements  you  would  recommend  on 
the  Champlain  canal,  we  would  like  it  to  be  put  on  the  record. 
A.  The  present  capacity  of  the  locks  on  the  Champlain  canal 
allows  a  boat  to  pass  through  those  locks  drawing  six  feet  of 
water.  Through  the  prism  of  the  canal,  between  these  locks, 
they  are  only  allowed  (on  account  of  its  not  being  excavated)  to 
draw  four  feet  and  four  inches.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the 
canal  was  enlarged  and  deepened  to  allow  boats  to  pass  through 
the  prism  drawing  six  feet  of  water,  it  would  answer  all  require¬ 
ments  for  some  little  time  on  this  canal. 
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Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  state  approximately,  what  that 
excavation  would  cost?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  more  of  an  engineer¬ 
ing  matter. 

Q.  Are  the  locks  of  this  canal  the  same  size  as  the  locks  of 
the  Chambly  canal,  or  are  the  Canadian  canals  larger?  A.  They 
are  wider;  larger. 

Q.  Could  you  say  how  much  difference?  A.  I  should  say  the 
Chambly  locks  are  four  feet  wider. 

Q.  Any  deeper?  A.  Not  to  any  extent;  not  to  exceed  six 
inches,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  The  depth  here  on  the  mitre  sill  is  seven  feet,  is  it  not?  A. 
No,  sir;  boats  can  pass  through  this  lock  drawing  six  feet  of 
water.  You  should  have  the  Superintendent  of  Canals  here,  who 
can  answer  that  question  correctly. 

Q.  Even  if  the  prism  of  the  canal  was  deepened,  it  would  not 
accommodate  boats  of  a  size  adapted  to  the  Canadian  canala 
then?  A.  It  would  not  accommodate  Canadian  bottoms,  but  it 
would  accommodate  American  bottoms  that  use  our  Champlain 
canal. 

Q.  And  boats  built  to  conform  to  the  size  of  our  locks?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  American  boats  entirely  that  bring  this  lumber  down 
from  Ottawa?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If,  of  course,  the  locks  were  greater  than  their  present  size, 
boats  would  be  built  of  a  larger  size  to  go  to  Ottawa?  A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  that  there  is  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  locks  on  the  Erie  canal.  The 
proposition  is  to  make  them  about  twenty-six  feet  wide  and  ten 
feet  deep.  If  the  locks  of  the  Champlain  canal  were  enlarged  to 
that  same  size,  would  it  still  further  reduce  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation?  A.  Not  unless  you  enlarge  the  prism  accordingly. 

Q.  I  mean  conforming  the  prism  to  that  size  of  lock.  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  If  the  State  should  decide  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Erie 
locks,  as  I  have  stated,  would  you  think  it  desirable  to  increase 
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the  size  of  these  locks  to  conform  to  that  size?  A.  That  is  not 
really  required  at  present. 

Q.  Are  they  building  many  boats  for  this  size  canal  now — for 
this  Champlain  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  up  your  canal  boat  facilities,  tonnage?  A.  It 
has  been  left  in  abeyance  for  the  last  few  years.  It  started  again 
last  winter,  and  all  our  yards  are  building  boats  now. 

Q.  You  are  building  boats  all  along  the  canal  now?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  If  the  Erie  canal  locks  should  be  widened,  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  send  all  the  old  boats  here,  would  it  not,  and  you 
would  not  probably  build  so  many  boats  here?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  wrnuld  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  facilities  of 
this  canal,  wrnuld  it  not;  if  they  brought  all  their  old  and  worn- 
out  boats  here  it  would  result  in  increased  insurance  rates,  etc., 
and  overcome  the  tendency  to  a  reduction  in  freight  or  trans¬ 
portation  rates?  A.  No,  sir;  boats  that  are  now  carrying  grain 
on  the  Erie  canal  wrnuld  be  adapted  to  carrying  lumber,  ore  and 
the  coarser  traffic  of  this  canal  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  no  detriment  if  vessels  classed  out 
of  the  grain  trade  on  the  Erie  canal  should  come  here?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  They  could  be  used  here  for  a  coarser  grade  of  traffic,  as 
well  as  new  boats?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  interests  served  by  this  canal  would  be 
well  satisfied  by  having  the  prism  conform  to  the  present  size 
of  the  Erie  canal,  adapted  to  boats  drawing  six  feet  of  water?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  in  saying  that,  that  you  represent  the 
general  views  of  the  people  along  the  canal  here,  forwarding 
and  navigating  on  it?  A.  I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  the  rates  on  coal  now  are,  about,  from 
New  York  ports  to  Lake  Champlain  ports — to  Whitehall?  A.  It 
is  now7  ninety  cents  per  ton;  it  will  be  easily  reduced  one-half  by 
enlarging  the  prism. 

Q.  Where  does  that  coal  come  from?  A.  From  Rondout,  New- 
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burgh,  Jersey  City;  it  comes  by  cars  through  to  tide  water,  and 
we  take  it  then. 

Q.  That  reduction  in  the  coal  rate  would  also  have  an  effect 
on  the  creation  of  blast  furnaces  here,  would  it  not?  A.  Y^es, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  on  lumber  from  the  section  where  it  is 
cut  in  New  York  State,  to  New  York.  A.  One  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  thousand  from  lake  ports  to  New  York. 

Q.  And  what  reduction  wTould  be  made  in  those  rates  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  improvement?  A.  Easily  fifty  cents  per  thousand. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  In  walking  over  the  bridge  here  I  noticed  they  were  trans¬ 
ferring  pulp  wood  from  one  boat  to  the  other;  could  not  that  be 
obviated  and  thus  save  quite  an  expense?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  that  be  remedied?  A.  With  the  improvement 
suggested  the  boat  would  go  directly  through  with  her  whole 
cargo  without  having  to  transfer  a  part  of  it  to  another  boat. 

Q.  That  can  be  remedied  by  enlarging  the  locks  and  the  prism? 
A.  The  prism  alone. 

Q.  That  would  enable  the  shippers  to  ship  at  much  less  a  rate 
than  they  are  compelled  to  pay  now  on  account  of  that  expense? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  away  with  the  handling  of  it  here  and  the 
charter  of  a  different  boat  to  carry  that  part  of  the  cargo. 

Q.  And  if  the  State  should  adopt  your  recommendation  that 
great  expense  would  be  saved?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  trans-shipment  that  is  made  is  of  lumber  and  of 
wood  pulp?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  because  it  comes  from 
Canada,  such  a  long  distance.  The  iron  ore  comes  from  Port 
Henry,  only  forty  miles  from  the  opening  of  the  canal  here,  and 
they  load  the  boats  just  as  they  are  adapted  to  go  through  the 
canal,  as  the  distance  is  so  short  it  would  not  pay  to  trans¬ 
ship. 

Q.  Then  the  pulp  wood  being  a  very  important  factor  in 
your  commerce  here,  and  it  being  necessary  to  transfer  it  from 
one  boat  to  another,  would  you  recommend  that  the  first  ini- 
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provement  of  the  canal  prism  should  be  between  Fort  Edward 
and  Whitehall?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  takes  in  the  section  where  the  pulp  mills  are?  A. 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  It  would  be  desirable  -to  increase  the  prism  there  first,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  save  this  transfer?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  say  that  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Coolidge  will  swear  to  it. 

W.  FRANK  BASCOM. 

W.  FRANK  BASCOM,  being  called  and  duly  sworn  by  the 
chairman,  testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  Mr.  Bascom?  A.  W.  F.  Bascom. 

Q.  Your  residence?  A.  Whitehall. 

Q.  Your  business?  A.  Insurance;  principally  marine  in¬ 
surance. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  HaYe  you  any  other  business  besides  insurance?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  formerly  in  the  transportation  business?  A.  A 
good  many  years  ago. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  insurance  business?  A. 
Twentv  Years. 

«y  «/ 

Q.  And  before  that?  A.  In  the  transportation  business  and 
lumber. 

Q.  On  the  Champlain  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  business  is  to  insure  freight  that  goes  through  the 
Champlain  canal?  A.  Principally  hulls. 

Q.  What  are  the  rates  on  cargoes  going  through  the  Champlain 
canal?  A.  Cargoes  of  lumber  are  not  insured. 

Q.  You  insure  the  hull?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  lumber  cargoes  are 
not  insured.  Cargoes  of  iron  ore  are  sometimes,  but  not  often. 
Under  the  present  plan  of  insurance  the  rate  that  we  get  is  high¬ 
est  now,  and  operates  into  the  fall,  in  November,  the  shipping 
month  of  November. 
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Q.  What  is  the  insurance  rates  on  hulls  of  boats  going  through 
Lake  Champlain?  A.  From  one  per  cent,  to  two  and  one-half, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  boat,  condition,  age,  etc. 

Q.  Have  those  rates  prevailed  for  a  long  time  past?  A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Would  the  improvement  of  the  canal,  and  the  placing  of 
new  boats  on  the  canal,  make  any  difference  in  the  insurance 
rates?  A.  I  don’t  think  it.  The  hazard  of  navigation  would 
continue,  because  they  carry  on  the  lake  and  on  the  Hudson 
river. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  condition  of  the  canal  is?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  it  is?  A.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
not  enough  depth  of  water.  Again,  there  is  not  enough  width 
of  prism,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  in  my  judgment  (al¬ 
though  it  would  be  a  large  expense)  to  have  larger  locks,  not 
only  giving  boats  increased  draft  of  water,  but  by  enlarging 
the  locks  both  in  width  and  in  length,  it  would  enable  larger 
vessels  to  navigate  the  canal.  Of  course,  the  increased  draft 
would  give  them  an  additional  tonnage,  but  by  being  wider  and 
longer  they  would  carry  still  more. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  in  your  mind  just  what  size  you  would 
recommend  as  the  result  of  your  experience?  A.  I  think  an 
additional  width  of  four  or  five  feet  and  an  additional  length  of 
twenty-five  feet.  I  think  that  the  Canadian  canals  (that  is,  the 
Chambly  canal,  which  is  about  the  only  one  American  boats 
would  navigate),  I  think  the  boats  there  are  about  some  125  feet 
long,  as  against  ninety-eight  feet  here,  and  about  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two  feet  wide,  as  against  seventeen  feet  here. 

Q.  Whait  is  the  size  of  the  Erie  canal?  A.  I  do  not  know  posi¬ 
tively,  but  they  are  not  very  much  longer  or  wider  than  our 
boats. 

Q.  They  would  not  be  long  enough  for  this  purpose  of  which 
you  speak  if  they  were  transferred  to  Lake  Champlain?  A. 
Not  to  meet  the  increased  weight  and  tonnage,  except  so  far 
as  they  would  increase  by  increased  draft  of  water.  The  prism 
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of  the  canal  would  have  to  be  altered  to  some  extent  to  avoid 
tlie  curves.  It  would  have  to  be  widened,  and  even  if  the  draft 
of  water  is  increased  the  prism  ought  to  be  materially  widened 
on  the  bottom.  It  is  wide  enough  at  the  top,  but  with  the  shelv¬ 
ing  walls  and  banks  there  is  very  little  room  for  boats  to  meet 
and  pass. 

Q.  Is  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  canal  a  factor  in  fixing 
rates  of  insurance  now?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  considered  in  a  pretty  safe  condition?  A.  So  far 
as  hazard  is  concerned,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  they  in  better  condition  than  they  were  four  or  five 
years  ago?  A.  I  think  they  are  in  a  general  way.  Whatever 
new  work  has  been  done  has  improved  them,  strengthened  them 
and  made  them  more  solid. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  insurance  rates  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  improvements  already  made?  A.  No,  sir;  insurance  rates 
are  written  by  the  year,  and  they  cover  from  Philadelphia  to 
Quebec  or  Ottawa,  taking  in  lake  and  river  navigation,  and 
about  New  York  harbor,  so  that  canal  conditions  would  not 
materially  change  the  insurance  rates. 

Q.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Cook’s  testimony  regarding  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  freight  rates  on  lumber  and  iron  ore  and  pig  iron,  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  capacity  of  the  boats  that  would  result 
from  the  deepening  of  the  canal;  would  you  accord  with  the  fig¬ 
ures  that  he  gave  as  to  the  reduction  of  rates?  A.  I  have  never 
given  very  much  thought  to  that.  Of  course,  the  rates  would 
be  very  materially  lessened;  whether  in  the  proportions  that 
Mr.  Cook  states,  I  don’t  know.  He  has  facilities  for  knowing 
more  than  I,  but  I  should  think  he  is  about  right. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  true  that  if  the  canal  were  further  im¬ 
proved  by  the  widening  at  the  bottom  and  by  enlarging  the 
locks,  that  the  increased  tonnage  would  result  in  a  still  further 
reduction  of  rates  than  those  given  by  Mr.  Cook?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
on  the  principle  that  the  larger  the  cargo  the  cheaper  the  rate. 

Q.  And  that  reduction  in  rate  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
New  York  iron  mines  in  competition  with  others  to  that  extent? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  would  result  in  the  erection  of  blast  furnaces  in  New 
York  and  in  the  competition  of  New  York  lumber  as  against 
Canadian  lumber;  all  that  competition  would  still  further  be 
helped  by  such  enlargement?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

JAMES  H.  BURDETT. 

JAMES  H.  BURDETT,  being  called  and  duly  sworn  by  the 
'Chairman,  testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  Mr.  Burdett?  A.  James  H.  Burdett. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  Whitehall. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Lumber. 

Q.  Lumber  dealer  or  lumber  shipper?  A.  Lumber  dealer. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  lumber  business  here  in 
Whitehall?  A.  For  myself,  eleven  years  past;  I  have  been  in  it 
altogether  twenty-eight  years. 

Q.  Your  business  is  to  purchase  from  the  sources  of  supply 
and  sell  to  lumber  merchants,  mostly  in  Newr  York?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  your  lumber  is  shipped  entirely  by  the  canal?  A.  No, 
sir;  we  ship  by  rail  and  canal,  too. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  shipments  are  by  rail  and  what  by 
canal?  A.  I  should  say  the  larger  portion  of  our  shipments  are 
by  rail.  A  great  deal  of  our  shipments  goes  to  places  where 
there  is  no  canal.  Of  course,  where  we  can  ship  by  canal,  the 
bulk  is  shipped  by  canal. 

Q.  Because  you  can  ship  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  canal?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  where  wre  can  get  it  by  canal  and  rail,  we  generally  prefer 
the  water  shipments. 

Q.  You  can  ship  lumber  with  equal  facility  by  rail  or  by  canal; 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  rail  rate  and  the  canal  rate? 
A.  The  water  rate  is  usually  a  little  lower;  about  twenty-five 
<cents  a  thousand.  The  railroads  keep  their  prices  down  and  get 
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all  then  can;  usually  a  little  more.  You  get  a  little  quicker 
shipment  by  rail  than  by  canal,  and  the  railroads,  I  presume, 
take  advantage  of  that  and  keep  just  above  the  canal  rates. 

Q.  Is  there  any  hesitancy  about  the  responsibility  of  canal 
boat  owners?  A.  No,  sir;  we  do  our  shipping  through  respon¬ 
sible  forwarding  agents. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  lumber  that  you  ship  by  rail?  A. 
Principally  from  Ottawa.  There  are  other  places — Harrisburg, 
Rockland.  Those  places,  on  the  Ottawa  river,  is  where  the  bulk 
of  it  comes  from. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  get  lumber  in  New  York,  and  from 
what  places?  A.  Quite  a  good  deal  from  Plattsburg;  and  from 
Norwood,  on  the  O.  &  L.  C.,  in  the  Adirondacks.  Our  northern 
lumber  is  chiefly  shipped  by  car,  and  mostly  goes  to  places  where 
the  canal  does  not  run. 

Q.  What  difference  would  it  make,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  rate 
on  lumber,  if  the  canal — the  Champlain  canal — was  improved  by 
deepening  to  seven  feet?  A.  I  should  think  it  would  make  a 
difference  of  at  least  one-third  on  lumber. 

Q.  Suppose,  in  addition  to  the  increased  depth,  the  Champlain 
canal  was  widened  at  the  bottom,  and  the  locks  enlarged,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Bascom,  the  last  witness,  what  greater  difference 
would  that  make?  A.  That  is  a  question  to  which  I  have  not 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought,  but  I  would  say  readily  it  would 
make  it  quite  a  little  more;  perhaps  make  a  difference  of  forty 
per  cent. — I  would  say  that,  offhand. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  make  a  difference  of  forty  per  cent.? 
A.  I  should  think  so,  if  the  boats  can  carry  half  as  much  again. 
I  don’t  see  why  they  cannot.  They  can  make  the  same  trip  in 
the  same  time,  having  a  larger  load  each  way.  It  would  take  a 
trifle  longer  to  put  it  on  and  take  iit  off,  but  that  difference  would 
not  be  much  in  the  way,  and  they  could  afford  to  carry  it  cheaper 
and  reduce  the  rates  at  least  forty  per  cent. 

Q.  With  your  experience  as  to  railroad  freight  rates,  would 
you  say  that  the  railroads  could  or  could  not  compete  with  the 
canal  freight  rates,  as  a  result  of  such  increased  capacity  of  the 
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•canal  boats?  A.  They  have  always  done  it.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  would  meet  it  or  not.  They  have  got  all  they 
could  get  out  of  it,  and  as  a  general  thing  their  rates  are  a  trifle 
higher,  but  not  much  higher.  In  some  places  they  get  a  little 
quicker  dispatch  and  get  a  little  more  out  of  it. 

Q.  If  they  were  able  to  meet  it,  it  would  result  in  larger  ship¬ 
ments  from  our  lumber  regions,  by  railroad  as  well  as  by  canal, 
by  reason  of  the  lower  canal  and  railroad  rates?  A.  I  think  it 
would  in  this  way:  By  getting  a  cheaper  rate  of  freight  we 
would  be  in  shape  to  meet  the  competition  we  get  from  the 
west.  They  *can  carry  larger  loads  on  the  canal,  and  the  result 
is  they  can  do  it  cheaper  and  give  lower  prices  on  the  goods. 
They  do  do  it.  At  the  present  state  of  the  Champlain  canal  we 
cannot  begin  to  carry  with  the  western  boats,  and  on  the  same 
class  of  lumber  we  have  to  pay  a  higher  freight  rate;  and  speak¬ 
ing  of  my  own  experience,  it  is  a  hard  competition,  just  as  a 
matter  of  freight. 

Q.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Cook’s  testimony  regarding  the  effect 
on  the  New  York  lumber  regions  in  competition  with  the  Can¬ 
adian,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  this  reduction  of  rate  would  be 
at  the  Champlain  canal  end  of  the  route;  would  you  agree  with 
that  testimony,  that  there  would  be  more  shipments  of  our  lum¬ 
ber  in  competition  with  Canadian  lumber  as  a  result  of  such  im¬ 
provement?  A.  I  think  so.  They  being  so  much  nearer,  they 
could  put  on  a  full  load  and  go  right  through,  as  compared  with 
Canadian  bottoms  (which  we  call  a  double  load),  which  would 
have  to  be  “  lightered  ”  off. 

Q.  The  Canadian  bottoms  can  carry  a  double  load  as  far  as 
Whitehall?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  to  New  York  State,  they  load  on  a  smaller  bottom 
in  the  first  instance?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  loading  and  unloading  the  lumber  that  is 
brought  by  canal  and  by  rail,  are  the  conditions  the  same?  A. 
No;  the  boat  captain  has  to  load  and  unload  his  own  loads.  In 
the  matter  of  cars,  the  shipper  has  to  load  the  cars  and  the  party 
receiving  it  unload  it.  The  railroad  does  nothing  but  haul  it. 
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Q.  That  is  quite  a  difference,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  do  much  of  a  business  by  rail?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  by  canal  or  lake?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  railroad  agents  offer  you  a  yearly  rate  based  upon 
doing  all  of  your  business  with  the  company,  with  a  different 
rate  for  a  portion  of  it?  A.  No,  sir;  unfortunately,  we  have  only 
one  railroad  here  and  they  show  us  no  favors. 

Q.  They  never  did  offer  you  a  reduction  under  the  rate  they 
have  given  you,  if  you  did  all  your  business  with  them?  A. 
No,  sir;  not  so  far  as  my  lumber  was  concerned.  I  used  to  be 
connected  with  a  mercantile  business,  and  they  used  to  get  goods 
from  New  York,  and  the  railroad  would  make  special  rates  if  we 
would  bring  all  by  rail.  We  used  to  ship  by  Hudson  river  boats, 
and  they  made  a  proposition  based  upon  our  bringing  it  all  by 
rail. 

Q.  Did  you  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  accept  their  offer  in 
that  respect?  A.  No,  sir;  the  water  transportation  was  always 
superior  in  point  of  cheapness  to  that  of  railroads.  We  never 
brought  any  by  rail  except  where  we  could  not  do  otherwise. 
From  New  York  we  had  them  brought  up  by  boat  to  Albany  or 
Troy  and  then  took  them  by  rail.  Our  business  was  not  enough 
to  put  it  all  on  boats  (our  business  was  small)  so  we  brought  it 
by  rail  the  balance  of  the  way — from  Albany  and  Troy. 

Q.  You  speak  of  being  in  a  mercantile  business;  has  that  gone 
out  or  have  you  sold  your  interest?  A.  Sold  out. 

Q.  The  business  exists  just  the  same?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WThat  is  the  name  of  that  railroad,  which  is  the  only  rail¬ 
road  in  this  section?  A.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson — the  D. 
&  H. 

Q.  The  only  competitor  to  the  D.  &  H.  in  this  region  through¬ 
out,  around  the  Adirondacks  and  Plattsburg,  is  the  Champlain 

canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

/  % 

Q.  And  that  is  the  railroad  which  has  recently  announced 
that  they  would  close  their  own  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  a  “  lay  ”  day  do  the  canal  give  you  when  you  ship 
by  boat?  A.  We  never  had  any* trouble  that  wray  and  never  had 
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occasion  to  use  it.  Whenever  you  have  occasion  to  use  it  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  cost  is  $3. 

Q.  Does  the  railroad  offer  you  any  facilities,  by  way  ol!  storage, 
superior  to  that  given  by  canal  boats?  A.  N  o,  sir,  th.y  na\  -  a 
rule  that  the  car  shall  be  unloaded  in  forty-eight  hours  or  pay 
demurrage. 

Q.  Are  there  any  arrangements,  called  “  stop  over,”  that  are 
beneficial  to  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  get  a  rate  from  Ottawa  to 
Netv  York;  a  certain  rate,  by  all  rail,  fifteen  cents  on  100  pounds 
to  New  York.  We  have  a  “stop  over”  privilege — the  privilege  of 
stopping  the  lumber  and  having  it  dressed,  paying  $2.50  for  the 
“  stop  over  ”  privilege. 

Q.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  what?  A.  For  the  car. 

Q.  You  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  use  that  privilege?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  the  business  of  such  a  character  that  that  privilege 
could  not  be  availed  of  in  water  transportation?  A.  It  could  be 
used,  but  the  bulk  of  our  trade  is  by  car  shipments,  owing  to 
the  condition  of  things.  A  great  deal  of  our  trade  is  to  interior 
points,  where  the  line  of  the  canal  does  not  extend,  and  they 
are  accustomed  to  buying  carload  lots;  and  consequently  they 
do  quite  a  business  under  that  system. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  “  dressing?  ”  A.  It  comes  to 
us  in  the  rough,  and  it  has  to  be  tongued  and  grooved,  and  made 
into  clapboards  and  ceiling,  etc. 

Q.  And  you  take  it  out  of  the  car  and  put  it  back  into  the  cars? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  the  privilege  of  doing  that  you  pay?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  because  of  that  privilege  it  is  an  inducement  for  you  to 
ship  by  rail?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  this  expense  of  unloading  and  reloading  from  one  canal 
boat  on  to  another,  if  that  was  removed  you  would  then  ship 
more  by  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  not  cheapen  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  these  boats  that  carry  the  lumber  down  cany 
back,  mostly?  A.  Coal.  t 
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Q.  From  here,  back?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  carry  into  Canada  to  any  amount?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  D.  &  H.  have  a  place  down  here  on  the  lake  where  they  put 
it  onto  dumps,  and  load  it  from  there  onto  boats  going  into  Can¬ 
ada. 

Q.  Any  particular  kind  of  coal — anthracite  or  bituminous?  A. 
Anthracite,  mostly. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  business?  A.  No,  sir;  only  in 
a  general  way. 

Q.  When  the  railroad  transfers  to  boats  the  coal  that  is 
shipped  into  Canada,  do  they  operate  their  own  boats?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  They  pay  the  owner  of  the  transportation  lines — the  trans¬ 
portation  line  freight  rates  for  that  coal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  railway  connections  all  the  way  to  Canada?  A. 
They  do  on  one  side  of  the  lake,  but  not  on  the  Vermont  side, 
so  called.  I  believe  they  ship  a  great  deal  by  water  on  account 
of  doing  it  cheaper  than  they  can  by  rail. 

Q.  They  certainly  do  not  ship  it  by  water,  using  another  trans¬ 
portation  line  because  it  costs  them  more  than  by  rail?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  would  be  the  official  of  this  railroad,  do  you  think, 
who  would  be  best  able  to  tell  us  the  cause  of  that  shipment 
here?  A.  Mr.  Bascom,  who  manages  the  coal  department  here. 

Q.  He  is  not  in  the  room?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  city?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  is  down  at  the 
shipping  station,  which  is  about  one  and  one-half  miles  down  the 
lake. 

Q.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  freight  of  a  kind  that  the  canal 
does  not  compete  with  the  railroad  on?  A.  Yes,  sir;  perish¬ 
able  goods  and  the  like  of  that. 

Q.  Package  freight  that  is  not  perishable?  A.  Yes,  sir;  quite 
largely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  rate  on  such  classes  of  freight  com¬ 
pares  with  the  rate  on  similar  freight  in  sections  where  they  have 
competing  railroad  lines?  A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  of  high  rates  in  this 
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section?  A.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  merchants  complain.  In 
fact,  I  know  that  quite  a  number  of  the  merchants  bring  up  by 
canal  on  that  account. 

Q.  Well,  as  to  freight  that  cannot  come  by  canal,  you  have 
heard  complaint  made  because  of  the  high  rates  on  this  road? 
A.  In  this  section;  yes,  sir. 


WILLIAM  F.  CODY. 

WILLIAM  F.  CODY,  being  called,  and  duly  sworn  by  Die 
chairman,  testified  as  follows: 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?  A.  William  F.  Cody. 

Q.  You  reside  where?  A.  In  Whitehall. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  employed  as  clerk  in  the 
canal  collector's  office. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild : 

« / 

Q.  Are  you  what  is  called  a  statistician?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  part  of  your  dutj'  to  compile  statistics  as  to  the  com- 
merce  that  goes  through  the  Champlain  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  recently  have  30m  compih  d  those  statistics?  A.  I  have 
been  there  four  vears  now. 

4/ 

Q.  To  how  recent  a  date  have  you  compiled  them?  A.  To  the 

31st  of  July. 

«/ 

Q.  Have  you  any  compilation  showing  the  items  of  the  amount 
of  freight  shipped  on  the  Champlain  canal  in  the  year  1896?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  paper  that  3^011  hand  me  is  a  correct  compilation  for 
that  3’ear.  is  it?  A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  going  clear  through  the 
canal,  you  know.  This  (showing  paper)  is  a  way  freight. 

B3t  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  In  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  are 
those  same  figures  incorporated?  A.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  a  copy. 

Q.  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  a  copy  of 
those  are  contained?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Separate  from  the  Erie;  from  other  lines?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
They  are  in  a  book. 

Q.  In  the  exact  form  as  you  have  them  here?  A.  No.  sir.  They 
copy  them  under  a  different  head.  All  lumber  shipped  south,  they 
call  it  west.  They  call  it  east  and  west,  instead  of  north  and 
south.  All  the  shipments  of  freight  or  property  east  or  west  is 
contained  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  is  combined  with 
the  Erie,  Champlain  and  different  canals  of  the  State. 

Q.  Not  staled  separately?  A.  Not  separately,  but  in  a  book 
form;  they  are  all  together. 

Q.  A  copy  of  those  (indicating  reports)  are  filed?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  keep  one,  and  file  one  in  Albany. 

Q.  Itemized  as  to  each  kind  of  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  price — everything  that  is  contained  in  these 
sheets  is  contained  there?  A.  I  don’t  think  the  price  is  contained, 
but  the  total  value  is  contained;  but  not  the  price  of  each  article 
separately. 

Q.  Those  are  contained  in  the  Superintendent’s  report?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  also  true  as  to  the  statistics  of  1897  and  1898?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  not  of  1899?  A.  It  is  not  yet  compiled  for  the  season. 

Q.  Have  you  the  compilation  of  the  season  up  to  July  31,  1899, 
with  you  now?  A.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  up  to  the  1st  of  July;  and  I 
just  took  this  (indicating  sheet)  off  for  the  “  Whitehall  Times.” 

Q.  Commence  first  with  the  statement  up  to  the  1st  of  July? 
A.  Shipments  of  lumber  from  the  north  (that  is,  passing  through 


the  canal  going  south)  were: 

Lumber,  feet .  12,262,338 

Pulp  wmod,  pounds .  58,822,400 

Hay,  pounds .  5,508,410 

Pig  iron,  pounds . 7,179,600 

Stone,  lime  and  clay,  pounds .  336,000 

Iron  ore,  pounds .  121,842,560 

Sundries  (things  not  specified),  pounds .  441,550 

That  is  the  year  1899,  to  July  1st. 
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This  is  going  north: 

Pig  iron,  pounds . 

Slate  (foreign  and  domestic),  pounds . 

Iron  (iron  and  steel,  the  heading  is),  pounds . 

Sugar,  pounds . 

Merchandise,  pounds . 

Stone,  lime,  clay  and  sand,  pounds . 

Coal  (anthracite  and  bituminous),  pounds . 

Lumber,  feet . 

Sundries,  pounds . 

Q.  Give  your  compilation  for  the  month  of  July 
«outh: 

Lumber,  feet . 

Shingles,  thousands . . . 

Timber,  cubic  feet . 

Cordwood,  cords . 

Pulp  wood,  pounds . 

Hay,  pounds . 

Pig  iron,  pounds . 

Iron  ore,  pounds . 

Stone,  lime  and  clay,  pounds . 

Sundries,  pounds . 

Going  north : 

Lumber,  feet . 

Castings  andiron  wire,  pounds . 

Domestic  slate,  pounds . . 

Foreign  slate,  pounds . 

Iron  and  steel,  pounds . 

Merchandise,  pounds . 

Stone,  lime  and  clay,  pounds . 

Coal  (anthracite  and  bituminous),  pounds . 

Pig  iron,  pounds . 

Sugar,  pounds . 

Molasses,  pounds . 


2,114,500 

2,329,727 

1,187,207 

833,435 

6,598,712 

19,118,335 

162,288,980 

566,000 

644,960 

A.  Going 

7,904,643 

30 

2,000 

260 

52,729,600 

8,842,810 

672,000 

63,156,800 

1,023,680 

734,000 

257,000 
972,000 
535,630 
306,900 
645,265 
889, 6:0 
10,497,573 
64,413,419 
313,600 
336,000 
313,080 
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Q.  At  tlie  time  of  the  “  clearances  ”  you  make  a  record  of  each 
clearance?  A.  Yes,  sir;  each  boat,  the  name,  the  hailing  place, 
where  she  was  loaded,  where  she  is  going,  captain’s  name,  cargo, 
and'  the  amount  and  the  material. 

Q.  These  compilations  that  you  have  given  were  made  by  you 
from  such  original  records?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  them  to  be  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  pig  iron — do  }rou  know  its  destination?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  went  to  Canada. 

EDWARD  P.  NEWCOMB. 

EDWARD  P.  NEWCOMB,  being  called,  and  duly  sworn  by  the 
chairman,  testified  as  follows: 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?  A.  Edward  P.  Newcomb. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  At  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

Q.  Your  business?  A.  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Whitehall?  A.  Forty  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  business  all  that  time  here;  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  business?  A.  For  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  shipments  of  coal,  northerly,  by 
the  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.  railroad?  A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  they  ship  coal  by  the  lake, 
northerly,  into  Canada,  from  their  terminus  here?  A.  They  have 
a  transfer  station  here  in  Whitehall,  from  which  they  ship  several 
thousand  tons  into  Burlington  each  year,  and  also  into  Plattsburg, 
and  ports  along  the  lake — Westport,  etc.,  and  a  large  tonnage  into 
Canada. 

Q.  They  have  no  canal  line  of  their  own?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  they  ship  by  boat  they  pay  the  same  rate  as  any 
body  else,  to  the  transportation  company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  ship  any  coal  all  the  way  through,  by  rail?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  [ 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  their  shipments  of  coal  by  rail  compare 
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•with  the  shipments  by  canal  and  lake?  A.  No,  sir;  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  those  facts. 

Q.  Will  yon  give  such  information  as  you  have  regarding  the 
matter  of  their  shipments  of  coal  to  these  points  that  you  have 
named  on  the  lake?  A.  I  know  that  they  ship  to  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  a  large  tonnage  every  year;  from  5,000  to  0,000  tons  from 
the  “  Elbow  ”  station  here.  Also  about  the  same  amount  to 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Q.  Does  their  road  go  to  Burlington  and  Plattsburg?  A.  It 
goes  to  Westport  and  Plattsburg;  and  their  connecting  line  of 
road  goes  to  Burlington  by  way  of  Rutland.  I  understand  they 
ship  a  large  amount  to  Burlington  by  car,  also. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  coal  here,  at  Whitehall?  A.  Four 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  For  anthracite?  A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  does  that  price  compare  with  prices  in  the  interior?  A. 
Anywhere  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  ton  less.  I 

Q.  Will  you  name  points  in  the  interior  where  you  know  the 
prices,  and  name  the  price  at  each  place?  A.  The  price  of  coal  at 
Fair  Raven,  nine  miles  from  here,  or  from  the  canal,  is  about 
$5.75.  The  difference  in  the  price  per  ton  allows  teamsters  at 
Fair  Haven  to  come  to  Whitehall,  buy  coal,  team  it  to  Fair  Haven, 
compete  with  the  railroad,  and  make  a  fair  living  for  the  team. 

Q.  As  to  points  further  inland,  too  far  to  admit  of  hauling,  what 
is  the  rate?  A.  That  is  anywhere  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton  higher. 
At  Rutland,  Vt.,  it  is  said  to  be  $2  per  ton  higher. 

Q.  At  the  point  where  the  locality  has  the  benefit  of  canal  com¬ 
petition  the  lowest  price  is  reached?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  the  locality  has  the  benefit  of  canal  competition 
and  cartage,  the  next  lowest  point  is  reached?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  get  into  the  interior,  where  the  locality  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  railroad  transportation,  the  highest  point  is 
reached?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

A  subpoena  was  issued  by  the  chairman  to  R.  E.  Bascom, 
agent  for  and  manager  of  the  D.  &  II.  C.  Co.  R.  R.  transfer  coal¬ 
ing  station  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  but  was  returned  by  the  officer 

not  found.” 

Hearing  concluded. 
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A  hearing  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was  held 
this  day,  August  31,  1899,  in  the  board  of  managers’  room  of  the 
Produce  Exchange,  New  York  city.  I 

Present:  Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  chairman,  Mr.  C.  C.  Sliayne, 
Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  Mr.  A.  R.  Smith,  secretary;  also  Hon.  Ben  D. 
Fairchild,  counsel. 

The  chairman,  in  calling  the  Commission  to  order  at  11.05 
o’clock  a.  m.,  stated  that  the  package  trade  would  be  the  subject 
of  consideration  during  the  session. 

HENRY  J.  GREENBANK. 

HENRY  J.  GREENBANK,  being  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testi¬ 
fied  as  follows:  , 


By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?  A.  Henry  J.  Greenbank. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  residence?  A.  New  York  city. 

Q.  And  your  place  of  business,  New  York  city?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  Produce  Exchange. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Flour. 

Q.  What  branch  of  the  flour  trade?  A.  Handling  spring  wheat 
flour.  ! 

Q.  For  export,  or  for  local  consumption?  A.  For  local  con¬ 
sumption. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business?  A.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years. 

Q.  Is  there  any  flour  carried  by  the  Erie  canal  coming  to  New 
York  at  the  present  time?  A.  I  don’t  know  of  an}’  being  carried 
by  the  canal  at  this  time. 

Q.  Was  there  a  time  when  flour  was  carried  by  the  Erie  canal? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  a  long  or  a  short  time  since  flour  ceased  to  be 
carried  in  quantities  on  the  Erie  canal?  A.  Quite  a  long  time. 

Q.  The  flour  that  you  handle  comes  from  the  west?  A.  From 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Q.  Do  you  represent  any  flour  mills  in  Duluth  here  in  New 
York?  A.  I  represent  the  Duluth  Imperial  Mill,  at  Duluth. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

<Q.  At  Duluth?  A.  Duluth,  Minnesota.  i 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  They  export  flour  as  well  as  send  it  to  New  York  for  local 
consumption?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  export  flour,  is  it  sold  from  New  York,  or  from 
Duluth?  A.  It  is  sold  from  Duluth  and  shipped  on  a  through  bill 
of  lading. 

Q.  Is  that  a  rule  that  prevails  altogether  as  relates  to  export 
flour?  A.  Not  altogether,  but  I  should  say  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  in  the  majority  of  shipments.  More  or  less  it  is  shipped 
from  the  seaboard  by  what  we  term  local  exporters.  I 

Q.  Those  are  the  eastern  exporters?  And  as  to  the  western 
exporters  their  export  business  is  done  almost  entirely  on  through 
bills  of  lading?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  foreign  purchaser  deals  directly  with  the  western 
man?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose,  for  that  reason,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern 
exporters,  the  flour  men  in  New  York  handle  largely  for  local  con¬ 
sumers,  or  for  local  consumption?  A.  I  should  say  the  majority 
of  flour  handlers  in  New  York  city  handle  for  New  York  con¬ 
sumption,  or  local  consumption. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  reasons  why  flour,  the 
principal  reasons,  why  flour  has  not  in  recent  years  been  shipped 
to  New  York  by  the  canal?  A.  Not  particularly.  There  is  not 
much  doubt  that  if  we  shipped  by  the  canal  it  would  be  landed 
liere  at  a  less  cost  to  the  miller. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  reason  why  it  should  be  shipped  by  the 
canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  My  question  is,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  could  be  shipped 
by  the  canal  at  a  less  cost,  how  is  it  that  no  flour  is  shipped  here 
over  the  canal?  A.  I  beg  pardon;  I  think  it  is  on  account  of  the 
terminals  here  as  well  as  in  Buffalo.  To  have  flour  shipped  and 
handled  properly  by  the  canal,  in  my  judgment,  there  ought  to 
be  a  canal  terminal  here,  the  same  as  the  railroads  have  terminals. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  mean  shedded  piers  for  local  use?  A.  Yes,  sir;  take- 
the  canal  district,  there  ought  to  be  a  local  pier  down  there,  a 
pier  with  a  shed  over  it,  so  we  could  handle  through  flour  properly, 
instead  of  being  as  it  is  now,  an  open  pier  with  no  protection  what¬ 
ever.  I 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  there  a  local  pier  on  the  North  River  for  canal  boats?  A. 
I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  pier?  A.  No,  I  don’t  know 
of  any  pier  on  the  North  River  where  canal  boats  land. 

Q.  At  Fifty-fourth  street  there  is  a  pier  that  is  devoted  entirely 
to  the  canal  business?  A.  That  is  of  late,  I  believe,  I  don’t  know 
whether  thev  are  handling  any  stuff  there  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild:  I 

Q.  What  is  known  as  the  flour  district  is  also  what  is  known  as 
the  canal  district,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  canal  piers  are  piers  three  to  eight,  inclusive,  East  River, 
are  they  not?  A.  As  I  understand  it,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  effort  been  made,  to  your  knowledge,  in  recent  years 
by  the  western  mills  to  ship  flour  by  the  canal  to  New  York?  A. 
They  took  this  matter  up  with  Mr.  Wiman. 

Q.  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman?  A.  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  he  had  full  authority  from  a  number  of  the  head  millers 
of  the  Northwest  to  perfect,  if  possible,  the  shipment  of  flour  by 
the  canal. 

Q.  Did  that  include,  among  others,  the  one  that  you  represent, 
the  Duluth  mill?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  about  that  part  of  it  as 
to  our  own  mill. 

Q.  Did  those  arrangements  reach  a  point  where  a  contract  was 
made  with  Mr.  Wiman  for  the  shipment  of  flour?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know7  whether  the  flour,  subsequent  to  the  making  of 
that  contract,  was  shipped  or  was  not  shipped  as  a  matter  of  fact? 
A.  It  was  not  shipped. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  why?  A.  Because  Mr.  Wiman  was  unable  to 
perfect  the  arrangements  at  this  end. 

Q.  In  what  respect?  A.  Through  being  unable  to  secure  the 
local  terminals,  and  also  some  legislation  at  Albany. 

Q.  Relating  to  the  terminals?  A.  Relating  to  the  canal  in 
general  and  also  the  terminals. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  it  was  essential  to  have,  among  other 
terminals  in  Yew  York,  terminals  in  what  is  known  as  the  flour 
district  or  canal  district?  A.  I  should  think  they  would  have  to 
have  them  there  to  make  it  a  success. 

Q.  And  the  lack  of  such  terminals  alone  would  make  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  ship  flour  by  the  canal  to  the  flour  district?  A.  For 
local  consumption  it  would. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  about  export?  A.  For  export,  of  course  a  local  ter¬ 
minal  in  the  flour  district  would  not  be  needed. 

Q.  They  could  load  anywhere?  A.  Anywhere  alongside  the 
vessel.  If  the  canal  boats  stopped  at  Fifty-fourth  street,  for  in¬ 
stance,  they  could  be  sent  from  there  alongside  the  vessel  for 
export.  That  would  not  have  to  be  handled,  as  I  see  it,  at  the 
local  terminals  which  would  be  here  in  the  canal  district. 

Q.  Is  there  any  flour  shipped  by  the  canal  for  export?  A.  I 
eould  not  say  this  year,  but  there  has  been  more  or  less  in  previous 
years. 

Q.  Yone  this  year?  A.  Yot  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason,  what  is  the  cause?  A.  As  I  understand 
it,  it  is  on  account  of  the  handling  of  it  at  this  end  and  the  hand¬ 
ling  through  the  canal. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  freight  charges?  A.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that,  as  I  am  not  in  the  export  business.  I  have  only 
general  knowledge.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  these  facts. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  railroads  can  afford  to  ship 
it  cheaper  than  the  canal?  A.  Yo,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  If  you  don't  need  terminals  for  your  export  business  in  the 
flour  trade,  what  is  the  reason  it  is  not  brought  by  the  canal?  A. 
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They  do  need  terminals  somewhere  up  the  river,  the  North  Riverr 
somewhere  of  some  kind. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  do  not  need  terminals  for 
the  export  trade?  A.  I  am  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  export 
business  and  I  don’t  know  what  kind  of  terminals  they  would 
need. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a  mooring  place,  or  a  transfer  house  on  the 
shore?  A.  A  mooring  place,  a  landing  place. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  have  already  'testified  that  under  present  conditions 
business — the  export  business — is  done  from  the  west  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  through  bills  of  lading;  those  through  bills  of  lading  are 
usually  by  lake  and  rail,  are  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  of  course. 

Q  Under  present  conditions  bills  of  lading  cannot  be  used  over 
the  canal — through  bills  of  lading?  A.  No,  I  should  not  think 
so. 

Q.  That  of  itself  would  give  an  advantage  to  the  railroads  over 
the  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir;  if  a  certain  line  of  transportation  boats 
from  the  northwest  would  issue  bills  of  lading  to  ship  by  their 
route  they  certainly  would  not  send  the  stuff  by  the  canal;  they 
would  send  it  by  the  line  of  roads  with  which  they  are  working. 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  one  essential  to  a  terminal  in  New 
York  is  that  the  terminal  should  be  in  what  is  known  as  the 
flour  district  or  canal  district;  is  it  equally  essential  that  the 
piers  at  those  terminals  for  the  reception  of  flour  and  package 
freight  should  be  shedded?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  equally  essential  that  there  should  be  a  custodian  in 
charge?  A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  To  receive  and  care  for  it  while  in  custody?  A.  I  should  say 
so,  certainly. 

Q.  How  much  of  an  element  would  a  reasonable  time  of  free 
storage  be?  A.  The  time  of  free  storage  on  a  local  terminal 
could  be  many  times  from  twenty  to  thirty  and  forty  days. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  question  of  free  storage,  the  time  that  would 
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be  necessarily  taken  in  removing  a  load  of  flour  from  tlie  dock 
would  require  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  would  it  not,  say 
2,500  barrels?  A.  A  cargo,  yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  mean  that  free  storage  should  be  had  on  the  dock?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  take  an  immense  dock  to  give  free  storage  of 
twenty  or  thirty  days  for  the  number  of  boats  that  would  land 
and  take  advantage  of  the  storage?  A.  That  matter  could  be 
regulated.  If  I  should  have,  say  2,000  barrels  of  flour  at  Fifty- 
fourth  street,  which  came  down  by  canal,  I  w’ould  not  necessarily 

want  all  of  that  flour  down  at  the  local  terminal.  I  would  not 

# 

necessarily  store  it  all  there.  I  might  order  a  quarter  of  it  down, 
and  have  it  moved  usually  inside  of  twenty  days,  may  be  inside 
of  ten  days.  The  point  is  to  give  us  facilities  at  the  local  ter¬ 
minals  that  will  balance  the  facilities  that  the  railroads  give  us. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  railroad  companies  give  the  privilege  to 
store?  A.  Twenty  days  at  their  terminals  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  How  many  on  the  New  York  docks?  A.  It  is  four  days  at 
the  New  York  docks. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  effect  on  the  rates  of  flour  from  the  west  would  vou 

t / 

say  the  affording  of  the  facilities  that  you  have  suggested  for 
canal  facilities,  would  have?  A.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean 
the  rates  of  freight  per  barrel? 

Q.  As  between  what  the  rate  now  is,  and  what  it  would  likely 
be?  A.  I  am  not  posted  to  answer  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  at  the  present  time  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York?  A.  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  provided  for  in  the  contract  between 
your  mill  and  Mr.  Wiman?  A.  The  details  of  that  contract  I  am 
not  so  thoroughly  posted  about,  but  if  my  memory  serves  me 
jight  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  cents. 
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Q.  What  is  the  rate  from  Duluth  to  New  York  by  lake  and  rail? 
A.  Sixteen  cents  and  a  half  per  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Six  and  a  half  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  lake  transit 
and  ten  cents  for  the  rail?  A.  I  think  that  is  about  the  propor¬ 
tion. 

Q.  Is  there  any  charge  for  handling  at  Buffalo?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  so  substantial  a  reduction  of 
the  rate  on  flour  for  local  consumption  without  having  a  similar 
effect  upon  the  export  rate  by  way  of  New  York?  A.  I  should 
think  that  the  lower  rate  to  New  York  by  canal  would  certainly 
effect  the  through  export  rate,  make  it  lower. 

Q.  The  effect  would  necessarily  be,  would  it  not,  of  either  re¬ 
ducing  the  export  rate  on  through  bills  of  lading,  or  of  having 
the  flour  come  to  New  York  and  sold  from  New  York?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  those  negotiations  to  which  you  referred  regarding  a  con¬ 
tract  with  Mr.  Wiman,  were  you  brought  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Wiman  yourself?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  met  Mr.  Wiman  several  times 
and  talked  over  matters  with  him. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  find  that  Mr.  Wiman  has  made  a 
study  of  this  question  of  package  freight?  A.  To  the  extent  of 
devoting  all  of  his  time,  energy  and  ability  to  perfecting  this 
canal  business. 

Q.  As  relates  to  package  freight?  A.  As  relates  to  package 
freight  and  the  carrying  of  flour. 

Q.  Did  you  sav  how  long  you  had  been  in  the  flour  business? 
A.  Have  been  in  the  business  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
years,  not  all  of  that  time  in  New  York  though. 

ty  Did  you  find  as  a  result  of  your  interviews  with  Mr.  Wiman 
that  his  conclusions  from  the  study  he  had  made  of  the  question, 
were  practical?  A.  I  did,  most  decidedly  so. 

Q.  And  you  found  that  they  had  reached  a  point  where  the 
one  thing  that  prevented  a  culmination  of  them  was  the  inability 
to  get  the  -terminals  in  New  York  city?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  discrimination  is  made  between  freight  to 
Liverpool  and  to  New  York  from  Duluth?  A.  I  don’t  think  there 
is  much  doubt  about  it.  I  cannot  give  you  the  figures. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  a  barrel  of  flour  is  shipped  as  cheaply  to 
Liverpool  as  it  is  to  New  York?  A.  I  would  not  want  to  state 
it  as  a  positive  fact,  but  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  It  is  as  cheap  to  deliver  it  in  Liverpool  as  it  is  in  New  York? 
A.  I  think  so,  but  I  cannot  state  positively. 

Q.  That  is  your  best  belief?  A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  freight  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  on  a 
barrel  of  flour?  A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  On  a  shipment  of  flour?  A.  I  am  not  posted. 

Q.  You  are  not  posted  as  to  the  freight  charges  from  here  to 
Liverpool?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  export  trade?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  do  any¬ 
thing  but  local  business,  strictly  local. 

Q.  But  you  stated  now  that  from  Duluth,  or  shipping  points 
west,  flour  in  barrels  is  delivered  as  cheaply  at  Liverpool  as  in 
New  York  city.  A.  I  think  there  are  times  when  it  has  been. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  By  way  of  New  York  or  Boston?  A.  I  am  not  posted  on 
that. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  much  flour  is  shipped  from  Duluth  down  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  ports,  including  Newport  News  and  Baltimore,  every  year, 
so  far  as  you  know?  A.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea?  A.  No,  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  amount  for  local  consumption  in  the 
seaboard  cities?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  reach  1,000,000  barrels  a  year?  A.  I  don’t  think 
there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  Would  it  reach  10,000,000  barrels  a  year?  A.  For  local 
consumption? 
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Q.  For  local  consumption  and  for  other  shipments?  A.  I 
think  it  would  exceed  that  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Was  there  any  flour  that  came  by  the  canal  last  year?  A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  variation  has  there  been  in  freight  rates  from  Duluth 
to  New  York,  say  in  the  last  ten  years?  A.  Freight  rates  have 
varied  from  fifteen  cents  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five 
cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Never  been  lower 'than  fifteen  cents  that  you  can  recollect? 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  the  rate  from  Milwaukee  practically  the  same?  A. 
About  the  same,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  from  St.  Louis?  A.  That  is  all  rail.  I  do 
not  handle  any  goods  from  that  section.  That  is  a  different  grade 
of  flour.  They  do  not  compete  with  our  goods. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  flour  is  shipped  from  Duluth  via 
the  southern  ports?  A.  Our  people  have  told  me  that  they  have 
shipped  more  or  less  that  way,  but  I  don’t  know  to  what  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  difference  in  freight  via  the  southern  j;orts 
to  Europe,  or  via  the  Atlantic  ports  to  Europe?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  package  freight,  that  is,  flour,  does  go  by 
way  of  the  southern  ports?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  to  what  extent?  A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  Does  the  flour  go  to  Europe  or  the  West  Indies  via  the 
southern  ports?  A.  More  of  it  goes,  as  I  understand  and  have 
been  told,  to  Europe. 

Q.  Via  New  Orleans  or  Mobile?  A.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  all  infor¬ 
mation  that  I  get  from  my  principals;  I  am  not  posted  in  the  ex¬ 
port  business. 
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By  the  Chairman:  » 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  that  is  posted  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Fairchild:  Mr.  Greenbank  has  already  given  me  some 
names. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  would  you  recommend  at  Buffalo  in  the  way  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  accommodation  of  the  canal  flour  traffic?  A.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  terminal  there. 

Q.  Shedded?  A.  Shedded  the  same  as  the  terminals  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  there. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  with  a  custodian  in  charge?  A.  l"es,  sir;  so  that  when 
the  boats  come  in  from  the  lakes  they  could  have  them  unloaded 
and  their  stuff  taken  care  of,  and  reloaded  into  canal  boats  and 
sent  here. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

%/ 

Q.  There  are  no  such  accommodations  in  Buffalo  now  that  yon 
know  of?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

GEORGE  A.  ZABRISKIE. 

GEORGE  A.  ZABRISKIE,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  W  hat  is  your  full  name?  A.  George  A.  Zabriskie. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Y  hat  is  your  residence?  A.  Tenefly,  New  Jersey. 

Q.  \  our  place  of  business?  A.  123  Produce  Exchange,  New 
York  city. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Flour. 

Q.  For  local  consumption?  A.  Largely. 

Q.  Any  part  for  export?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

88 
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Q.  Do  you  represent  any  western  flour  mills?  A.  The  Pills- 
bury -Washburn  mills. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  flour  business?  A.  About 
eighteen  years. 

Q.  All  of  'that  time  in  New  York?  A.  New  York  city. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  flour  was 
brought  to  New  York  by  the  canal?  A.  I  don’t  think  flour  has 
been  brought  by  the  canal  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  particularly. 
Before  that  itime  it  was. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  conditions  are  that  have  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  the  flour  transportation  on  the  canal?  A.  Well,  I  don’t 
think  the  canal  has  up-to-date  facilities.  They  have  no  facilities 
now  uptown  save  at  Fifty-fourth  street,  which  is  not  up  to  date, 
and  here  at  Piers  four  and  five,  East  River,  they  have  absolutely 
no  facilities.  I  mean  bv  that  that  thev  have  no  shedded  dock,  and 
again,  to  deliver  flour  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  derrick  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  to  take  the  flour  from  the  hold  of  the  canal 
boat. 

Q.  There  are  derricks  on  those  piers  now?  A.  I  don’t  think 
there  are  to  amount  to  anything.  There  may  be. 

Q.  Who  are  they  owned  by?  A.  I  don’t  think  there  are  any 
derricks  on  the  pier. 

Q.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Greenbank  testify?  A.  Partly. 

Q.  And  you  agree  with  the  statement  he  made  that  the  essential 
requirement  for  the  transportation  of  flour  on  the  canal  is  ade¬ 
quate  terminal  facilities  in  New  York?  A.  Adequate  terminal 
facilities  and  more  boats  on  the  canal,  larger  boats. 

Q.  And  also  terminal  facilities  at  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  agree  with  his  statement  that  it  is  essential  that  termi¬ 
nal  facilities  in  New  York  should  be  in  part  in  the  flour  district, 
or  the  canal  district?  A.  They  should  absolutely. 

Q.  You  would  say  it  is  impracticable  to  transport  flour  on  the 
canal  without  proper  terminal  facilities  in  the  flour  district  in 
New  York  city?  A.  I  would. 

Q.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Greenbank’s  statement  that  it  is  also 
essential  to  have  not  only  piers,  but  that  the  piers  should  be 
shedded?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  a.  custodian  in  charge. 
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Q.  And  of  course  that  would  be  equally  true  of  the  Buffalo  end! 
of  the  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  firm,  the  Pillsbury  Company,  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies  that  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman?  A.  It 
was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  that  contract  so  far  as  your  com¬ 
pany  made  it?  A.  I  know  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  We  agreed 
to  take  125,000  or  200,000  barrels  of  flour  a  year. 

Q.  At  what  rate?  A.  At  six  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from 
Buffalo  down. 

Q.  What  saving  would  that  be  over  the  present  rate?  A.  A 
saving  of  about  five  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  rail  rate 
is  eleven  cents.  The  agreement  that  I  made  with  Mr.  Wiman 
for  our  flour  was,  all  things  being  equal,  assuming  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  would  not  reduce  their  rates,  I  fancied  that  they  might  at 
the  end,  we  would  take  that  much  the  first  deliverv. 

Q.  For  one  year  any  wav?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  contract  was  actually  executed?  A.  I  don’t  know 
that  it  was,  it  was  merely  a  verbal  agreement. 

Q.  The  arrangement  was  actually  concluded?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
was  on  the  assumption  that  facilities  were  arranged,  etc. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that,  terminal  facilities  that  you  have  testified 
about?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  that  con¬ 
tract?  A.  I  think  there  was  a  law  which  had  been  passed  by 

the  Legislature  against  the  formation  of  a  company  with  a  cap- 
» 

italization  of  more  than  $50,000  for  navigation  purposes.  That 
would  bar  out  anything  that  could  accomplish  much.  In  other 
words  you  would  want  bigger  boats,  with  three  times  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  present  boats,  and  enough  working  capital  to  operate 
them. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  the  lack  of  terminal  facilities  prevent 
the  carrying  out  of  that  contract?  A.  I  think  it  had1  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it;  it  had  absolutely  all  to  do  with  it,  I  might  say. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  failure  to  get  terminal  facilities  in  the 
flour  district  absolutely  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  con¬ 
tract?  A.  So  far  as  we  were  concerned. 
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Q.  So  far  as  the  Pillsbury- Washburn  Company  was  concerned? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  per  capita  consumption  of  flour  in  New  York? 
A.  One  barrel  per  capita  per  annum? 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  would  be  3,500,000  barrels  of  flour  or  more  in  New 
York  city?  A.  Yes,  sir;  3,500,000  barrels  or  more. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  effect  upon  canal  trans¬ 
portation  of  flour  resulting  from  providing  terminals  such  as  you 
have  testified  are  essential  for  such  transportation?  A.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  lever.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  transportation  via  New  York  abroad;  in  other  words, 
it  is  competition. 

Q.  At  least  to  the  extent  suggested  by  the  difference  between 
the  present  rate  and  the  rate  you  had  arranged  with  Mr.  Wiman? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  That  would  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  to  New  York — 
what  would  you  say  the  effect  would  be,  I  mean  as  to  flour  for 
local  consumption,  upon  the  export  rate  via  New  York?  A.  I 
think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  export  rate. 
There  would  be  no  difference  in  the  consumption  of  flour  locally; 
so  much  flour  is  used  here,  and  will  continue  to  be.  On  the 
3,500,000  barrels  of  flour  that  comes  here  for  local  consumption 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  about  $300,000  to  the  people  of  New 
York,  ten  cents  per  barrel.  We  would  like  to  get  that  ten  cents 
per  barrel,  but  I  don’t  think  competition  would  permit  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Kelly  suggests  the  question  whether  it  would  not  make 
a  saving  for  the  people  along  the  line  of  the  canal  as  well?  A. 
It  certainly  would. 

Q.  Then  the  7,000,000  people  in  the  State  of  New  York  would 
be  equally  interested?  A.  Certainly. 

Q.  That  would  include  the  people  in  what  is  known  as  the 
southern  tier,  would  it  not?  A.  What  is  the  southern  tier. 
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Q.  The  counties  off  the  line  of  the  canal  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  A.  I  fancy  not,  because  I  think  the  local  railroad 
rates  would  make  up  for  it.  .  From  Syracuse  south  and  from 
Rochester  the  local  rates  would  be  very  heavy. 

Q.  Unless  the  State,  as  to  the  railroads  within  the  State,  would 
follow  the  example  of  the  National  Government  and  enact  a  law 
similar  to  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  and  thus  prevent  by 
legislative  enactment  a  greater  charge  for  a  short  haul  than  for  a 
long  haul  within  the  State?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  more  flour 
in  recent  years  has  been  exported  from  other  ports  than  from  the 
port  of  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has. 

Q.  And  less  from  New  York,  correspondingly  less?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  has. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  per  annum  rate  of  increase  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  New  York?  A.  I  do  not.  I  should  not  think  that  it  was 
more  than  five  per  cent. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called'  to  the  effect  upon  the  export 
of  flour  by  way  of  New  York,  resulting  from  what  is  known  as 
the  railroad  differential  in  favor  of  the  outports?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  differential  has  diverted  flour  from 
this  port  to  other  ports?  A.  I  would. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  cost  of  transportation  of  flour  to 
this  port  for  local  consumption,  and  the  consequent  lower  rates 
oy  way  of  New  York  for  export  flour  would  offset  that  differen¬ 
tial?  A.  I  think  it  might. 

Q.  And  would  bring  back  to  this  port  the  flour  that  is  now 
diverted  to  other  ports?  A.  A  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  directed  your  attention  as  to  what  size  of  canal  is 
desirable  in  connection  with  the  proposed  improvement?  A.  No, 
not  as  to  its  dimensions,  except  on  the  general  principle  that  we 
want  a  larger  canal. 

Q.  W  hat  wrould  you  say  would  be  the  best  size  for  a  cargo  of 

flour?  A.  I  think  that  a  canal  boat  should  carry  2,000  barrels  of 
flour. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  carry  now?  A.  They  cannot  carrv  more 
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than  1,000  barrels;  that  would  mean  that  the  boats  ought  to  be 
twice  the  size  of  the  present  ones. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  negotiations  between  the  Pillsbury 
Company  and  Mr.  Wiman,  you  were  brought  in  contact  consider¬ 
ably  with  Mr.  Wiman  himself?  A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  judge  from  your  conferences  with  Mr. 
Wiman  as  to  what  extent  he  had  made  a  study  of  this  questimi? 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  was  your  conclusion?  A.  I  think  he  is  a  very  com¬ 
petent  man,  and  I  think  he  could  handle  the  canal  business  0.  K. 

Q.  Your  conclusion  was  that  he  showed  a  great  study  of  the 
question,  and  that  his  conclusions  were  practicable  to  be  carried 
out?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  almost  unlimited 
energy. 

Q.  And  his  plans  were  so  practicable  that  they  were  only 
blocked  by  the  inability  to  get  terminal  facilities  in  the  canal  dis¬ 
trict?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  expense  of  handling  a  barrel  of 
flour  at  the  point  of  delivery?  A.  The  different  railroads  pay  one 
cent  a  barrel  for  unloading. 

Q.  What  facilities  do  they  have  over  the  dock  facilities?  A. 
Over  the  canal  facilities? 

Q.  I  mean  the  canal  facilities?  A.  The  railroads  unload  from 
barges,  and  those  barges  are  flat.  Flour  is  tiered  on  those  barges 
perhaps  five  tiers  high.  Should  it  be  low  tide,  which  is  the  most 
advantageous  time  for  them  to  unload,  their  top  tiers  are  about 
on  a  level  with  the  dock,  and  they  can  roll  them  off  on  skids.  As 
they  unload  the  tide  rises  and  they  still  have  that  level  skidding, 
rolling  basis.  In  unloading  from  canal  boats  it  is  necessary  to> 
use  a  derrick  in  lifting  the  barrels  from  the  hold.  You  cannot 
get  the  flour  out  of  canal  boats  otherwise. 

Q.  How  expensive  is  that?  A.  Considerably  more  than  un¬ 
loading  from  a  barge. 

Q.  How  much  would  it  cost?  A.  One  and  a  half  cents  a  barrel. 
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Q.  The  railroad  charges  one  cent?  A.  The  railroads  pay  one 
cent.  I  know  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  does.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the 
other  roads.  I  think  the  other  roads  handle  it  with  their  own 
men,  whom  they  pay  seventeen  cents  per  hour. 

Q.  The  railroads  deliver  free?  A.  The  railroads  deliver  free. 

Q.  On  the  dock?  A.  On  the  dock. 

Q.  They  can  unload  on  the  dock  without  paying  any  charges  for 
taking  from  the  barges?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  is  done  by  the  canal  boats,  or  do  the  canal  boats 
charge  extra  for  delivery  on  the  dock?  A.  I  believe  the  delivery 
must  be  made  to  the  dock,  on  the  dock. 

Q.  Have  you  heard,  or  is  it  true,  that  flour  is  delivered  as  cheap¬ 
ly  in  Liverpool  as  it  is  in  New  York?  A.  I  think  two  or  three 
years  ago  a  cut  in  freight  rates  permitted  that. 

Q.  Two  or  three  years  ago?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  at  present?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  present.  I 
don't  think  it  has  been  so  for  some  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  rate?  A.  Usually  from  twelve 
to  twenty-five  cents  per  barrel.  It  varies  greatly. 

Q.  From  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel  difference  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool?  A.  From  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents. 

Q.  According  to  the  state  of  the  freight  market?  A.  Yes,  nr. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  firm  delivers  any  flour  via  the 
southern  ports?  A.  They  do. 

Q.  What  ports?  A.  Newport  News. 

Q.  That  is  an  Atlantic  port?  A.  They  do  not  ship  any  flour 
abroad  from  the  southern  ports. 

Q.  Do  they  to  the  South  American  states?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
they  do  that  business  from  here. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  Do  you  do  your  West  Indian  and  South  American  business 
from  here?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  often,  very  often,  ship  via  the 
southern  ports. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  take  the  orders  here  and  deliver  via  the  southern 
ports?  A.  Via.  Mobile,  Pensacola  and  sometimes  New  Orleans. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q  You  have  not  made  much  of  a  study  of  the  canal  itself,  and 
its  dimensions,  or  the  size  of  those  boats?  A.  No,  sir;  none 
at  all. 

Q.  Your  impression  as  to  the  necessity  for  larger  boats  is 
based  upon  what?  A.  The  inability  to  bring  stuff  forward  in 
quantities  that  would  be  necessary.  I  think  now  that  our  com¬ 
pany  could  tie  up  the  canal  with  all  of  the  facilities  that  they 
have  got,  and  there  are  other  companies. 

Q.  Has  your  company  ever  considered  the  matter  of  providing 
its  own  terminal  here,  in  view  of  its  business?  A.  Never. 

Q.  How  much  flour  is  shipped  through  your  firm  down  here? 
rA.  I  would  not  like  to  state  that  for  publication. 

Q.  I  thought  that  may  be  it  was  a  public  fact.  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  flour  is  shipped  from  Duluth  to  New  York;  all 
that  you  know  of?  A.  We  are  in  Minneapolis. 

Q.  You  ship  by  way  of  Duluth  mostly?  A.  We  ship  by  lake 
and  rail.  About  three-quarters  of  all  the  flour  shipped  is  lake 
and  rail. 

Q.  How  much  is  shipped  that  way?  A.  You  would  have  to 
take  the  capacity  of  all  the  mills.  The  capacity  of  the  mills 
might  be  50,000  barrels. 

Q.  A  day?  A.  A  day. 

Q.  Could  you  not  say  approximately  how  many  barrels  of  flour 
are  shipped  away  from  that  section  in  a  year?  A.  Three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  50,000  barrels — you  might  say  25,000  barrels  a  day; 
that  would  be  nearer  the  correct  amount,  I  should  think. 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

«/ 

Q.  At  any  time  of  the  season  is  there  a  difference  of  rate  be¬ 
tween  lake  and  rail  and  all  rail?  A.  From  the  manufacturers? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  At  all  times  it  is  much  cheaper  to  ship  lake 
and  rail  than  it  is  to  ship  all  rail. 

Q.  Does  your  firm  ever  ship  direct  to  any  Atlantic  port  all 
rail?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  do?  A.  We  have  to  in  the  winter  time. 
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Q.  In  the  winter  time?  A.  We  have  to;  the  lakes  are  not 
open  in  the  winter. 

Q  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost?  A.  I  think  the  lake  and 
rail  rate  now  is  about  twenty-two  cents  a  hundred  pounds  from 
Minneapolis  here,  and  I  think  about  thirty-five  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  would  be  the  ruling  rate  by  rail. 

Q.  To  the  Atlantic  ports?  A.  I  am  speaking  now  of  New 
York.  There  is  a  difference  to  other  ports.  To  Boston  it  would 
be  four  cents  more  and  to  Baltimore  it  would  be  six  cents  less. 

Q.  Then  Baltimore  would  be  twenty-nine  cents?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  rates  some  times  run  to  forty-five  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds  by  rail. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  is  the  pro  rate  in  the  winter  time  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York?  A.  About  twenty-two  cents  a  barrel. 

Q.  That  is  nearly  double  what  it  is  in  the  season  of  navigation 
in  the  summer  time?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  the  same  Eleven 
cents  per  hundred  is  twenty-two  cents  per  barrel. 

Q.  No  difference  from  Buffalo  to  New  Y"ork  in  the  winter 
time?  A.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  cents. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that?  A.  We  receive  freight  that  way 
every  day. 

Q.  During  the  winter?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  paying  freights 
always. 

Q.  It  does  reach  two  or  three  cents,  in  your  opinion?  A.  At 
times. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  export?  A.  We  do. 

Q.  To  what  ports  do  you  export  mostly?  A.  Principally  to 
the  South  American  ports.  Our  mills  send  stuff  on  a  through 
bill  of  lading.  It  is  very  difficult  at  times  to  ship  via  New  York 
for  export,  because  the  railroads  running  into  New  YTork  refuse 
to  give  a  bill  of  lading  guaranteeing  to  reach  the  seaboard  at  a 
specified  time.  The  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  rail¬ 
roads  will  give  a  bill  of  lading  agreeing  to  lay  the  stuff  down  on 
the  seaboard  at  a  specified  time. 
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Q.  What  is  the  reason  they  do  not  do  it  here?  A.  I  think  it 
is  a  narrow  policy.  I  think  it  hurts  New  York. 

Q.  Is  it  a  discrimination  against  the  port  of  New  York?  A.  It 
is.  As  I  understand  it,  the  agreement  went  into  effect  last  May. 
We  have  not  been  able  get  a  bill  of  lading  from  the  roads  run¬ 
ning  into  New  York,  agreeing  to  lay  stuff  down  at  the  seaboard 
at  a  specified  time. 

Q.  What  railroads  are  there?  A.  All  the  trunk  lines.  There 
are  only  five. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  How  and  when  does  the  flour  come  to  Buffalo  that  you  say 
is  shipped  during  the  non-canal  season  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York?  A.  We  usually  like  to  store  it  up  during  the  fall  months. 

Q.  It  comes  by  lake  to  Buffalo  during  the  lake  season?  A. 
Three-quarters  of  the  flour  milled  in  the  northwest  comes  by 
lake  and  is  held  in  Buffalo  by  the  railroads  free  of  charge. 

Q.  To  some  extent  is  it  held  in  Erie?  A.  That  which  comes  by 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  to  some  extent. 

Q.  And  the  B.  &  O.  have  a  terminal?  A.  They  do  not  do  a 
big  business.  ! 

Q.  Would  any  reduction  in  the  transportation  charge  by  way 
of  the  canal,  as  a  result  of  the  terminal  facilities  you  have  sug¬ 
gested,  necessarily  make  New  York  the  storage  place  to  a  large 
extent  for  export  grain  during  the  non-canal  season?  A.  If  it 
did  New  York  would  do  half  again  as  much  business. 

Q.  You  say,  “if  it  did;”  would  you  not  say  it  would  have  that 
result?  A.  Yes,  if  we  did  have  the  storage,  for  the  reason  that 
the  people  forwarding  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  prompt  deliveries  from  western  points,  and  with  the  stuff 
going  via  New  York  there  is  no  guarantee  given  by  any  of  the 
railroads  coming  into  New  York  that  the  goods  will  be  delivered 
along  side  the  steamer  at  the  specified  time. 

Q.  That  affects  the  competition  between  this  country  and  other 
countries  in  the  flour  trade?  A.  The  competition  is  not  heavy. 
There  is  some. 
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Q.  From  where?  A.  Argentine  sends  a  little,  Russia,  Egypt 
and  India. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  not  the  crowded  condition  of  the  railroad  terminals  the 
cause  of  the  non-delivery — the  reason  for  not  having  a  prompt 
delivery?  A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause?  A.  I  have  seen  these  rail¬ 
road  facilities  pretty  nearly  empty  at  times  when  they  were 
charging  storage  for  flour.  If  they  would  remove  that  storage 
charge  on  flour  they  would  have  those  terminals  filled,  and  if 
they  were  filled  we  might  sell  that  flour  for  export  for  immediate 
delivery  to  the  steamer — in  other  words,  make  a  seaboard  sale. 

Q.  What  do  the  railroads  charge  you  for  storage  at  Buffalo? 
A.  They  charge  nothing. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  idea  that  if  the  railroads  had  similar  facil¬ 
ities  in  New  York -  A.  They  have  the  same  facilities. 

Q.  To  the  same  extent  as  in  Buffalo?  A.  Almost,  if  not  quite. 

Q.  Where  do  they  have  them;  not  in  the  city  of  New  York? 
A.  The  New  York  Central,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  WTthin  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  Within  the  city  of  New 
l7ork,  at  the  foot  of  Sixtieth  street,  North  River,  and  at  the  foot 
of  Thirty-third  street,  North  River. 

Q.  What  about  the  railroads  terminating  on  the  other  side? 
A.  They  have  their  big  facilities  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  According  to  your  idea  there  is  no  reason  why  they  could 
not  encourage  trade — the  flour  trade — in  New  York  harbor  as 
well  as  in  Buffalo  harbor?  A.  It  could  be  encouraged  in  New 
Yrork  harbor. 

Q.  Just  as  well  as  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  result  would  be  an  increase  of  business  in  New  York 
city?  A.  An  increase  of  business  in  New  York  harbor  for  ex¬ 
port. 

By  Commissoner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  need  of  other  points  than  the  canal 
-district  alone  for  the  receipt  and  storage  of  flour?  A.  No.  I 
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think  that  the  Fifty-fourth  street  and  the  Sherman  creek  prop¬ 
erty  that  were  mentioned  and  piers  3  and  4  East  River,  would  be 
ample. 

Q.  For  all  of  the  Greater  New  York  locality?  A.  Yes,  be¬ 
cause  the  majority  of  the  flour  over  the  canal  could  go  on  just 
the  same.  If  the  flour  was  in  Wallabout  or  in  Brooklyn  or  on 
Staten  Island,  it  might  be  lightered  from  there. 

Q.  The  size  of  the  canal  boat's  cargo  does  not  permit,  I  have 
been  told,  of  its  distribution  as  economically  as  carload  lots? 
A.  It  would  be  necessary  for  a  well-equipped  canal  company  to 
have  steam  lighters  at  this  end  to  go  around  promptly  with  car¬ 
load  lots.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  tow  canal  boats,  with 
only  one  carload  of  flour,  up  the  East  River. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  profitable  for  such  a  canal  company 
to  have  its  own  steam  lighters?  A.  It  could  not  very  well  get 
along  without  a  few. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  contracts,  to  which  you  referred,  with  Mr.  Wiman  in¬ 
cluded  those  terminal  facilities  up  town,  the  one  at  Sherman 
creek  and  the  one  at  Fiftv-fourth  street?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

7 

Q.  And  with  that  combination  of  terminal  facilities,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  you,  the  local  transportation  which  is  now  carried  on 
by  trucks  could  be  carried  on  by  lighters  and  distributed  to  the 
place  of  consumption?  A.  Largely;  the  railroads  have  just  as¬ 
certained  the  necessity  of  having  an  up  town  delivery.  The 
Erie  and  the  B.  &  O.  have  combined,  taking  a  delivery  point  on 
the  Harlem  river.  Mr.  Wiman’s  idea  was  to  deliver  by  steam 
lighter  or  canal  boat  on  the  Harlem  river  to  that  up-town  trade. 
There  is  only  one  way  that  New  York  can  grow — that  is  north. 

Q.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  new  terminal  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Harlem  river?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  cars  are  lightered  from  here  and  put  ashore  up 
there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  distributing  point?  A.  It  has  more  than 
doubled  its  capacity  in  three  months. 
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Q.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  comparative  saving  be¬ 
tween  the  present  conditions  of  using  trucks  and  such  conditions 
of  distribution?  A.  You  know  it  costs  fifteen  cents  a  barrel  and 
some  times  twenty  cents  a  barrel  to  carry  flour  from  the  Battery 
to  Harlem. 

Q.  Under  present  conditions  it  must  be  so  carried?  A.  It 
must  be  if  it  is  carried  to  Harlem.  You  cannot  get  away  from 
that  charge  anyway.  The  Erie  road  is  now  delivering  freight  to 
the  Harlem  terminal  for  nothing. 

i 

By  the  Chairman:  ! 

Q.  Saves  the  fifteen  cents?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  result  is  they  get  the  trade?  A.  The  result  is  they 
have  doubled  their  capacity  in  three  months. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild:  I 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  facilities  for  storage  now  exist  in  the 
canal  district?  A.  There  are  no  facilities. 

Q.  There  are  some  storehouses?  A.  I  think  there  is  a  pier  at 
Fifty-fourth  street.  It  is  not  shedded,  and  we  would  not  order 
a  pound  of  flour  there  in  that  condition. 

Q.  What  about  those  little  storehouses?  A.  At  Fifty-fourth 
street? 

Q.  No,  in  the  canal  district.  A.  You  mean  those  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  control?  ! 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  control  them?  A.  The  railroads  control 
all  of  the  flour  delivery  points  in  the  canal  district,  and  they  are 
good  delivery  points. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  George  C.  West?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  H.  C.  Cassell?  A.  Not  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  at  one  time  endeavor  to  bring  a  cargo  of  flour 
down  here  to  West  &  Cassell?  A.  I  don’t  remember  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attempt,  aside  from  the  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Wiman,  to  bring  a  cargo  of  flour  here  and  land  it  at  a  pier  in 
the  canal  district?  A.  We  did,  200  or  300  barrels. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  About  a  year  ago. 
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Q.  You  did  that  as  a  test?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  result?  A.  We  could  not  carry  it  out.  We 
were  refused  admission  to  the  railroad  piers. 

Q.  You  were  refused  permission  to  land  at  what  the  law  says 
are  the  canal  piers,  and  which  have  become  railroad  piers?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  applied  to  the  dock  board  to  shed  those  piers 
at  Fifty-fourth  street?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  would  appeal  to  the  dock  board 
that  they  would  do  something?  A.  I  am  not  sure.  I  have  no 
idea.  I  don’t  know.  They  certainly  have  enough  money. 

Q.  A  public  official  will  pay  attention  to  any  request  that  is 
made  by  merchants;  he  is  bound  to  do  it,  and  the  dock  board 
will  no  doubt  take  into  consideration  any  application  from  the 
flour  trade  in  New  York  if  it  is  made  in  the  proper  way;  has  that 
ever  been  done?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  do  they  know  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  shedded  piers 
for  that  trade?  A.  They  do  not,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  They  have  never  had  an  application  from  the  flour  trade  of 
New  York?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  while  the  Fifty-fourth  street  terminal 
and  the  Sherman  creek  terminal  are  important  for  local  distribu¬ 
tion  in  combination  with  the  flour  district,  a  flour  district  ter¬ 
minal  is  essential?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  until  you  could  have  that  you  would  have  no  reason 
to  arrange  for  a  Fifty-fourth  street  terminal?  A.  No,  sir. 

ROBERT  O.  N.  FORD. 

ROBERT  O.  N.  FORD,  having  been  duly  sworn  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  name,  please?  A.  Robert  O.  N.  Ford. 
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i  By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  address?  A.  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 

Q.  And  your  residence?  A.  New  York  city. 

Q.  And  your  business  address  is  New  York  Produce  Exchange'? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  business  is  flour?  A.  Flour. 

Q.  For  local  consumption  or  export?  A.  Entirely  local. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business?  A.  Like  the 
rest;  about  eighteen  years;  that  seems  to  be  about  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Zabriskie  testify  here  to-day?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  Mr.  Greenbank  testify?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  their  statement  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  transport  flour  by  the  canal  under  present  conditions?  A. 
Certainly  it  is. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  impossible  to  transport  flour  by  canal  without 
canal  terminal  facilities?  A.  Most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  For  receipt  of  that  flour?  A.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  essential  to  have  among  other  terminals  a 
terminal  in  what  is  known  as  the  canal  district  or  flour  district? 
A.  I  represented  the  Washburn-Crosby  mill,  a  capacity  of  20,000 
barrels  of  flour  daily.  I  represented  them  and  could  not  handle 
the  flour  here  unless  we  had  a  pier,  and  we  made  it  a  point  in 
meeting  with  Mr.  Wiman  that  we  must  have  a  downtown  pier 
for  local  use. 

Q.  Was  there  a  stumbling-block  in  carrying  out  that  arrange¬ 
ment?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Wiman  did  not  seem  to  carry  out  his 
ideas. 

Q.  Because  of  his  inability  to  get  a  pier  in  that  locality?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  went  out  to  Minneapolis  and  we  all  agreed  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  that  we  would  give  Mr.  Wiman  the  first  year  600,000 
barrels  of  flour,  and  every  subsequent  year  1,000,000,  and  on  that 
basis  they  signed  a  contract. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Wiman  did  succeed  in  arranging  for 
terminals  at  Fifty-fourth  street  and  at  Sherman  creek?  A.  Yes, 
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Q.  And  you  would  agree  with  Mr.  Zabriskie  that  those  ter¬ 
minals  for  a  local  district  would  be  very  important,  but  there 
must  essentially  be  with  those  a  terminal  in  the  flour  district? 
A.  Otherwise  we  could  not  use  them  at  all.  People  here  who 
get  orders  for  flour  on  the  dock  will  not  go  up  town.  We  have 
trouble  even  now.  We  don’t  have  anything  come  by  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  because  their  pier  is  pier  19, 
Cortlandt  street,  and  the  trade  kick  on  going  there  so  much  that 
we  have  stopped  handling  flour  even  there. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  is  necessary  to  provide  for  such  ter¬ 
minal  facilities  in  addition  to  the  pier  in  the  flour  district?  A. 
We  have  got  to  have  an  uptown  district  terminal. 

Q.  My  queston  is,  what  wTould  you  say  would  be  necessary  to 
provide — what  accommodations  would  it  be  necessary  to  create 
at  those  piers?  A.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  whole  pier 
shedded  and  someone  in  charge  of  it  all  the  time  the  same  as 
the  railroads;  watchman  in  the  case  of  fire  and  in  the  case  of 
rain. 

Q.  You  say  it  would  be  important  also  to  have  similar  facili¬ 
ties  at  the  other  end  of  the  canal  at  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  canal  would  have  the  same  facilities  as  all 
the  railroads  of  terminals  at  each  end?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  when 
one  terminal  is  filled,  bring  it  to  the  other. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  effect  on  transportation 
rates  on  flour  resulting  from  providing  such  terminal  facilities? 
A.  I  think  we  could  bring  some  flour  here. 

Q.  What  wrould  be  the  effect,  do  you  think,  upon  canal  trans¬ 
portation?  A.  By  having  a  canal  and  getting  lower  transpor¬ 
tation,  wasn’t  that  the  question? 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  If  the  proper  terminal  facilities 
were  provided  at  Buffalo  and  New  York,  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  canal  transportation  as  to  flour,  would  you  say  that 
flour  would  then  be  transported  by  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  have  no  doubt  of  that?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Large  quantities?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  of  that?  A.  No. 
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Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  rate  as  compared  to  the 
present  rate?  A.  We  would  always  have  a  lower  canal  rate. 

Q.  Than  now  exists?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  difference  between  the  present  rate 
and  the  rate  you  had  arranged  with  Mr.  Wiman  would  be  at  least 
the  difference  in  the  rate  by  reason  of  such  terminal  facilities?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  a  result  of  a  then  competition  between  the  railroads 
and  canal,  which  does  not  now  exist,  the  rate  might  be  even 
lower?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  competition  between  the 
railroads  and  the  canal  on  package  freight,  eastbound?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  westbound  package 
freight?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  store  flour  at  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Through  the  winter?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  same  flour  could  be  stored  at  the 
terminals  of  the  railroads  here?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  enjoy  the  facilities  here  that  they  do  at 
Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Covered  sheds  to  protect  flour?  A.  Yes,  sir;  everything. 

Q.  Will  the  result  of  the  Erie  Railroad  delivering  flour  at  the 
Harlem  river  bring  other  railroads  up  there  in  opposition — to 
deliver  in  the  Harlem  river  free?  A.  I  don’t  know,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  all  those  lines  will  have  to  do  it.  What  one  does  the  other 
will  have  to  do,  otherwise  the  Erie  will  get  all  the  freight  and 
do  all  the  business. 

Q.  So  that  to  the  same  extent  the  city  has  been  benefited  by 

the  railroads  giving  these  facilities  uptown -  A.  Yes,  sir;  no 

question  about  it. 

Q. - the  same  facilities  given  to  canal  boats  will  still  further 

benefit  the  city?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  would  be  at  Sherman’s  creek,  which  is  the  Harlem 
river?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

89 
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Q.  You  export?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  do  a  bit  of  it;  thoroughly 
out  of  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  so-called  canal  district  down 
here?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  trouble  in  securing  necessary  accommo¬ 
dations  there,  considering  the  existing  traffic  now  occupying 
those  piers?  A.  The  railroads  have  control  of  those  piers. 

Q.  They  only  have  control  of  two,  as  I  understand  it.  A.  The 
New  York  Central  is  there  and  the  Erie  is  there. 

Q.  How  many  piers  do  they  occupy?  A.  All  but  one;  they  are 
practically  in  control  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  Will  it  result  in  disturbing  the  traffic  of  the  railroads  to 
provide  necessary  facilities  for  the  canal  boats?  A.  No,  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Would  they  not  have  to  extend  that  district  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  large  traffic?  A.  They  would  have  to  have 
room,  of  course. 

Q.  Is  the  remaining  space  unemployed  by  the  railroads  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  canal  traffic  that  would  likely  arise?  A.  That  I 
don’t  know;  it  is  naturally  none  too  large  now. 

Q.  For  the  railroad  business,  you  mean?  A.  Yes,  sir;  none  too 
large. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  applied  to  the  dock  board  for  shedded  piers 
and  facilities?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  don’t  remember; 
we  took  the  entire  matter  up  with  Mr.  Wiman.  I  was  not  pres¬ 
ent  at  all  the  meetings.  The  meetings  were  held  in  Mr.  Za- 
briskie’s  office,  but  I  don’t  remember  that  we  ever  made  applica¬ 
tion.  My  mind  is  not  clear  on  that. 

Q.  I>o  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so;  do  you  think  the 
New  York  dock  board  should  give  facilities  and  shedded  piers  to 
canal  boats?  A.  I  think  so,  by  all  means.  I  think  that  was  one 
of  the  points  Mr.  Wiman  made,  and  he  failed.  The  question  was 
talked  of  at  that  time.  I  think  he  did  apply  to  the  dock  board. 
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Q.  I  want  to  know  if  there  was  any  official  application  made 
by  the  flour  trade  of  New  York  to  the  dock  board  for  those  facil¬ 
ities?  A.  I  don’t  remember. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  conference  at  that  time  when  your  nego¬ 
tiations  were  being  carried  on  with  Mr.  Wiman  in  Mr.  Zabriskie’s 
office;  was  it  the  united  judgment  of  the  flour-mill  men  in  the 
west,  and  their  representatives  here  in  New  York  at  that  time, 
that  if  the  proper  terminal  facilities  could  be  secured  for  the 
canal  traffic  here  in  New  York  that  the  flour  would  be  trans¬ 
ported  by  the  canal,  and  that  the  rate  would  be  consequently  re¬ 
duced?  A.  No  question  about  that,  because  my  own  people 
wired  me,  telling  me  to  go  ahead — authorizing  me  to  sign  con¬ 
tract. 

Q.  That  was  the  united  judgment  of  all  the  flour  mill  men  in 
the  west  and  their  representatives  in  New  York?  A.  Yes. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  flour  came  down  the  canal?  A. 
No. 

Q.  Not  within  your  recollection?  A.  Not  to  any  extent;  I 
don't  think  any  has  come  down  for  ten  or  twelve  years  at  least. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  business  eighteen  years?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  traffc  that  was  on  the  canal  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago — what  I  mean  is  whether  it  was  accommodated 
when  it  got  here?  A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you;  I  never  got  any 
that  way  myself. 

GRENVILLE  PERRIN. 

GRENVILLE  PERRIN,  having  been  duly  sworn  by  the 
chairman,  testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?  A.  Grenville  Perrin. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  are  a  resident  of  New  York  city?  A.  I  am  a  resident 
of  the  Greater  New  York,  now  Brooklyn. 

Q.  And  you  are  in  business  in  the  lesser  New  York?  A.  I  am 
in  business  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Manhattan. 

Q.  Here  in  the  Produce  Exchange?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Flour  and  grain  business.  I 
also  represent  the  Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling  Company 
of  Minneapolis,  one  of  the  three  large  corporations  there. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  large  milling  corporations  of  Minneap¬ 
olis?  A.  The  three  large  corporations  are  the  Pillsbury,  the 
Washburn-Crosby  and  the  Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling 
Company. 

Q.  Mr.  Zabriskie  represents  one,  Mr.  Ford  did  represent  one 
and  you  represent  the  third?  A.  The  Northwestern  Consoli¬ 
dated;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  mill  made  an  arrangement  wTith  Mr.  Wiman  simiiar 
to  that  made  by  the  other  mills,  that  Mr.  Zabriskie  and  Mr.  Ford 
have  testified  about?  A.  I  have  not  heard  the  testimony.  I  will 
merely  say  that  the  arrangement  was  a  promise  to  give  a  certain 
quantity  of  freight  to  the  company  which  Mr.  Wiman  repre¬ 
sented,  contingent  upon  Mr.  Wiman’s  obtaining  the  necessary 
facilities  for  handling  it,  the  difficulty  being,  as  it  turned  out, 
his  inability  to  obtain  the  proper  local  terminal  downtown  for 
the  transportation  of  package  freight. 

Q.  Would  you  agree  with  the  statements  that  have  already 
been  made  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  transportation  of 
flour  or  package  freight  by  canal  to  have  such  terminal  facilities? 
A.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  not  heard  their  testimony,  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  handle  flour,  which  is  the  one 
kind  of  package  freight  I  am  interested  in,  in  order  to  handie 
it  at  all  under  present  conditions,  they  should  have  a  terminal, 
a  shedded  terminal,  the  same  as  the  railroads  have,  if  there  is 
any  desire  to  compete.  When  flour  was  brought  down  twenty- 
five  years  ago  by  canal  they  would  load  3,000  barrels  of  flour, 
as  an  illustration,  in  canal  boats,  bring  it  down  here,  consigned 
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to  various  consignees,  put  it  on  open  docks,  get  their  receipts 
from  the  consignees,  when  the  canal  boat  could  wait  no  longer; 
sometimes  it  would  wait  many  days  to  deliver  its  cargo,  anil 
tarpaulins  would  be  spread  over  in  case  of  a  storm,  and  it  was 
what  w^ould  seem  to  us  now  a  primitive  wray  of  handling  flour; 
then  the  canal  carried  flour. 

Q.  What  flour  was  handled  in  that  way  in  those  days?  A.  All 
that  came  by  canal.  Of  course,  New7  York  State  flour  was  a 
factor  in  the  trade  then;  now  it  is  not  except  to  a  small  extent. 
But  in  order  to  compete  now  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  shedded  terminal  w7hich  compares  favorably  with  the  rail¬ 
road  terminals  so  that  canal  boats  can  come  down  and  unload  their 
cargoes  the  same  as  a  railroad  car  is  unloaded,  and  the  canal  boat 
go  back  and  get  another  load,  instead  of  lying  here  at  the  dock 
long  enough  to  have  made  a  round  trip  between  Buffalo  and 
here  before  she  could  get  rid  of  her  cargo  if  she  had  no  terminals 
or  sheds  for  her  own  use.  That  wras  the  thing  that  prevented, 
as  near  as  I  can  understand,  the  carrying  out  of  the  arrangement 
that  w7as  made  with  Mr.  Wiman,  and  I  will  say  that  the  induce¬ 
ment  held  out  to  the  managers  of  our  respective  companies  in 
Minneapolis  and  Duluth  to  give  such  a  portion  of  their  freight 
to  the  proposed  company  was  the  largely  reduced  freight  from 
Buffalo  here. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  quantities  named  in  that  contract  between 
your  people  and  Mr.  Wiman?  A.  I  don’t;  Mr.  Wiman  could  fur¬ 
nish  those. 

Q.  They  wrere  large  quantities?  A.  Yes,  sir,  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  rate  that  was  named?  A.  I  would  prefer 
not  to,  because  I  have  not  refreshed  my  memory  on  it  since  those 
agreements  were  signed,  which  Mr.  Wiman  of  course  has,  as  a 
matter  of  documentary  evidence. 

Q.  You  remember  that  it  was  much  low’er  than  the  railroad 
rate?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  present  conditions  the  railroads  having  all  the  facili¬ 
ties  at  the  terminals,  to  w7hich  you  prefer,  and  the  canal  having 
none,  there  is  no  competition  whatever,  or  practically  none  be- 
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tween  the  canal  and  the  railroads  on  package  freight?  A.  On 
package  freight  none. 

Q.  And  in  your  opinion,  that  is,  as  to  flour,  if  these  terminal 
facilities  were  given,  large  quantities  of  flour  would  come  to  New 
York  by  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir,  if  the  railroads  did  not  meet  the 
out  in  freight. 

Q.  And  if  the  railroads  did  meet  the  cut  then  it  would  at 
least  necessarily  result,  such  facilities  being  afforded  to  the  canal 
as  to  terminals,  in  a  lower  rate  to  New  York  than  now  exists  on 
flour?  A.  Yes,  sir,  necessarily. 

Q.  And  it  necessarily  would  result,  would  it  not,  to  a  more 
or  less  extent  in  reducing  the  rate  on  export  flour?  A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  answer  that  in  the  affirmative,  for  this  reason,  thart 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  an  export  rate  can  be  made  from 
any  large  shipping  point  West  to  England  or  the  Continent  for 
less  than  the  lowest  domestic  rate  added  to  the  most  favorable 
ocean  rate  that  can  be  obtained  here  at  the  present  time.  I  don’t 
know  as  that  is  a  discrimination  against  New  York,  because  the 
tendency  has  been  for  many  years  to  bring  the  consumer  and  the 
producer  nearer  together. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  If  they  can  carry  it  cheaper  to  Liverpool,  proportionately, 
than  to  New  York,  and  it  does  not  pay  on  that  transportation, 
certainly  that  traffic  which  is  local  and  domestic  must  pay  even 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  would  if  it  was  prorated  between  them 
evenly?  A.  You  mean  cheaper  in  proportion? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  when  they  reduce  the  price  to  Liverpool 
below  what  is  a  remunerative  rate  to  the  railroad,  the  railroad 
has  to  recover  from  the  domestic  business?  A.  If  that  is  true, 
that  is  the  case;  I  am  not  an  authority  on  export. 

Q.  Necessarily  it  means  that  the  domestic  traffic  has  to  bear 
even  a  greater  proportion  than  a  fair  one.  A.  If  that  were  true. 
We  do  no  export  business,  so  I  am  no  authority.  That  is  an 
illustration. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild  : 

Q.  A  reduction  in  rates  on  flour  for  local  consumption,  as  was 
suggested  in  the  contract  that  your  people  made  with  Mr.  Wiman, 
would  certainly  have  the  tendency,  would  it  not,  by  reason  of 
lowering  the  railroad  rate  to  this  port,  of  also  reducing  the 
through  rate?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  difference  between  the  present  rate 
to  this  port,  the  railroad  rate  and  the  rate  named  in  the  contract 
you  made  with  Mr.  Wiman  would  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  differ¬ 
ential,  what  is  known  as  the  railroad  differential  in  favor  of  the 
outports?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  agree  with  the  statement  that  has  been  made 

that  another  essential  to  a  proper  terminal  would  be  to  have  a 

custodian  in  charge  of  a  shedded  pier?  A.  That  would  be  neces- 

sarv. 

«/ 

Q.  And  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  provide  similar  terminal 
facilities  in  Buffalo?  A.  I  can  answer  that  by  saying,  I  presume 
so;  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  other  end  of  it.  I  don't  want 
to  answer  at  random. 

Q.  During  those  conferences  between  your  people  and  Mr. 
Wiman  you  were  personally  brought  in  contact  with  Mr.  Wiman? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  at  this  end;  during  the  conferences  at  the  other  end 
I  was  not  present. 

Q.  You  found  he  had  made  a  deep  study  of  this  question?  A. 
I  think  he  knows  as  much  about  canal  transportation  as  any  man 
in  New  York,  because  it  has  been  a  study  with  him  for  years. 

Q.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  your  business  you  found  his  conclu¬ 
sions  were  practical  and  appealed  to  all  the  practical  business 
men  in  that  line  of  business?  A.  They  did,  because  if  carried 
out,  they  would  have  a  tendency  to  cheapen  transportation  and 
bring  the  goods  here  in  fairly  good  time  from  Buffalo;  I  say  fairly 
good  as  compared  to  railroad  transportation  which  is  quicker, 
and  we  thought  it  would  simply  be  another  means  of  getting 
back  to  New  York  some  of  that  business  which  had  left  by  reason 
of  this  discrimination  in  export  freight.  If  this  freight  rate  was 
lowered  by  the  canal,  naturally  it  would  give  an  opportunity  for 
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making  contracts  in  New  York  for  export,  which  at  present  can¬ 
not  be  made. 

Q.  You  have  found  then  that  the  railroad  differential  as  it  ex¬ 
ists  in  favor  of  the  outports  has  diverted  flour  from  this  port  to 
the  other  ports,  the  export  flour?  A.  I  will  not  answer  that,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  hearsay;  we  do  no  exporting.  The  people  who  are 
in  the  business  can  answer  you  better. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  store  flour  in  Buffalo  in  the  winter?  A.  No,  sir;  our 
facilities  at  Buffalo  are  simply  holding  the  flour  there  in  transit, 
as  it  is  called,  for  a  brief  period;  we  keep  it  moving. 

Q.  Through  the  winter?  A.  Right  straight  along. 

Q.  Who  is  responsible  for  that  flour?  A.  Our  mill  has  a  man 
there  who  has  charge  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  an  agent  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  stored  free  of  charge?  A.  It  is  held  there  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  days,  the  same  as  it  is  here,  and  used  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  is  simply  held  in  transit,  the  same  as  grain  is. 

Q.  It  is  not  stored?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  held  in  railroad  houses 
in  transit. 

Q.  How  long?  A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  number  of  days. 

Q.  Do  you  have  no  control  of  that?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  con¬ 
trol  of  that.  The  shipments,  of  course,  while  navigation  is  open 
come  by  the  lakes.  The  shipments  in  winter,  which  are  just  as 
constant  come  by  rail  except  the  crossing  of  lake  Michigan  where 
it  comes  by  water. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  New  York  if  the 
Dock  Board  would  simply  supply  shedded  piers  for  the  canal 
business?  A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ford?  A.  I  just  heard 
the  conclusion. 

Q.  It  was  stated  that  the  Erie  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  roads  were 
furnishing  delivery  facilities  in  the  Harlem  river  free  of  charge? 
A.  They  do  that. 

Q.  Which  would  make  a  difference  of  fifteen  cents  a  barrel? 
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A.  Well,  I  did  not  hear  his  testimony.  As  I  understand  it,  that 
Harlem  river  terminal  is  simply  an  additional  terminal  uptown 
to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  Harlem  section,  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  truck  it  at  considerable  cost  from  here  to  Harlem 
to  make  delivery. 

Q.  Any  of  your  flour  delivered  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have 
some. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  additional  charge  for  that?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Some  charge?  A.  It  comes  within  the  ordinary  lighterage 
free  clause  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  Could  any  flour  that  comes  by  any  other  road  be  delivered 
there  and  transferred  in  cars?  A.  No,  sir;  I  understand  there  is 
a  company  operating  that,  whose  officers  are  members  of  our  ex¬ 
change,  and  they  know  all  about  it.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  Erie  road  first  gave  facilities  and  now  they  have  included  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  include  the 
others,  if  they  will  come  in. 

Q.  It  is  really  a  company  formed  to  transfer  cars  from  one  sys¬ 
tem  to  another  at  a  certain  charge?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  do  that  with  your  flour?  A.  We  have  not  tried  to 
transfer  any  flour  from  other  roads,  for  the  small  quantities  that 
we  have  wanted  there  we  have  shipped  via  the  Erie  from  Buffalo, 
and  it  went  directly  there. 

Q.  So  the  Erie  receives  the  benefit  of  the  terminal?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  don’t  knowr  their  arrangement  with  the  company.  There 
is  a  company  here  to  run  it. 

Q.  You  never  applied  to  the  dock  board  for  a  shedded  pier  for 
the  delivery  of  package  freight?  A.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Wiman.  of 
course,  was  doing  that,  and  we  simply  made  a  bargain  with  him 
on  condition  that  he  could  succeed  in  doing  certain  things. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Who  are  the  representatives  of  the  Erie  road  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  exchange,  who  do  that  business  there?  A.  I  was  not 
speaking  of  a  representative  of  the  Erie  road.  It  is  a  company 
called  the  Harlem  Transfer  Company.  Charles  E.  Wilmot  is  the 
president  of  it. 
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Q.  He  is  a  member  of  the  exchange?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  flour  that  is  milled  locally 
within  the  limit  of  this  port?  'A.  I  could  only  guess  at  it. 

Q.  Have  you  a  pretty  fair  idea?  A.  Do  you  mean  the  daily 
output? 

Q.  I  mean  daily  or  per  annum?  A.  I  presume  their  capacity 
is  8,000  or  9,000  barrels  per  day. 

Q.  Do  they  turn  out  what  their  capacity  is?  A.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion — I  don’t  want  to  give  you  a  roundabout  answer — our  mills 
have  the  capacity  of  12,000  barrels  a  day  in  Minneapolis,  but,  of 
course,  during  the  year  we  don’t  run  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  our 
capacity,  that  is  pretty  good  milling. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  what  per  cent,  they  run  here?  A.  No,  sir; 
their  representatives  could  answer  that.  I  may  have  underes¬ 
timated  their  capacity. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  their  flour  is  consumed  altogether 
locally;  how  much  of  it  is  exported?  A.  A  great  deal  of  it  is 
exported. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  accommodations  for  the  traffic,  for 
canal  boats  to  do  flour  business  would  be  injurious  to  the  local 
milling  interests?  A.  I  had  not  considered  that  phase  of  the 
question;  I  don’t  know  that.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  You  would  not  want  to  express  judgment  on  that?  A.  No, 
I  would  not.  Of  course,  in  all  our  relations  we  were  simply  ac¬ 
tuated  by  self  interest,  to  get  all  the  facilities  possible  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Mr.  Wiman.  I  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
other  part  of  it. 

Q.  The  natural  assumption  is  that  the  dearer  the  transportation 
to  New  York  the  greater  opportunity  for  local  milling?  A.  Well, 
that  is  an  assumption.  At  the  same  time  I  don't  think  it  is 
claimed  they  make  any  more  money  than  western  mills.  Whether 
it  is  made  up  to  them  in  the  price  of  wheat,  I  don’t  know.  There 
is  a  claim,  and  has  been,  that  flour  is  discriminated  against  in 
favor  of  wheat.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that,  because  our 
grain  trade  is  all  local.  We  don’t  export  any.  Those  who  are  in 
that  business  should  answer;  mine  would  only  be  hearsay. 
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Q.  Have  you  an  idea  of  what  the  comparative  expenses  would 
be  in  running  a  mill  here  and  in  Minneapolis?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  idea  at  all?  A.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  At  any  rate  the  western  mills  would  have  to  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  to  get  it  here  and  compete  with  eastern  mills?  A.  Yes,  Mr, 

A  recess  was  then  taken  until  2.30  o’clock  p.  m. 

The  chairman  called  the  Commission  to  order  at  2.35  p.  m. 

ERASTUS  WIMAN. 

ERASTUS  WIMAN,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testi¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  study  of  the  question  of  transportation  of 
package  freight  on  the  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  Erie  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  Erie  canal. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  made  a  study  of  that  ques¬ 
tion?  A.  Since  1893  I  have  done  little  else. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  arrangements  or  attempted  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  flour  on  the  canal?  A» 
Yes,  sir.  The  millers  of  the  northwest  territory,  in  Minneapolis 
and  Duluth,  whose  output  is  about  15,000,000  barrels  a  year,  had 
communications  with  me  in  regard  to  taking  up  the  question  of 
getting  the  canal  to  carry  flour,  and,  at  their  request,  I  appeared 
before  the  board  of  docks  with  a  request  that  if  they  would  pro¬ 
vide  terminals  I  could  get  contracts  for  the  carriage  of  flour,  ter¬ 
minals  that  would  accommodate  largely  the  arrivals  of  flour  by 
canal.  They  were  very  liberal,  the  late  board  were,  Mr.  O’Brien, 
Mr.  Einstein  and  another,  I  have  forgotten  his  name.  They  al¬ 
lotted  a  pier  at  the  foot  of  Fifty-fourth  street,  with  a  basin,  at  a 
very  favorable  rental  for  thirty  years,  on  condition  that  we  would 
bring  down  a  certain  amount  of  flour  in  this  year.  They  also 
allotted  a  basin  in  Sherman’s  Creek,  which  is  just  out  of  the 
Harlem,  for  the  supply  of  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  place  of  transfer  for  the  New  England  trade  on  the 
other.  I  proceeded'  on  that  theory  believing  that  the  law  in  re- 
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lation  to  the  canal  district  was  operative,  that  I  had  nothing  to 
do  down  here,  that  the  flour  would  be  taken  in  and  by  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  terminals  at  Fifty-fourth  street  and  Sherman's 
Creek  I  could  fulfill  large  contracts  for  the  carriage  of  flour.  The 
condition  of  getting  those  terminals  was  that  I  should  get  con¬ 
tracts.  I  went  to  Minneapolis  and  while  there  was  royally  enter¬ 
tained.  I  came  away  from  there  with  contracts  from  all  the  mills 
of  that  place,  said  to  be  larger  freight  contracts  than  had  ever 
.  been  taken  out  of  Minneapolis,  contracts  that  amounted  to  1,000,- 
000  barrels  of  flour  a  year. 

Q.  Was  that  Minneapolis  and  Duluth?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  con¬ 
tracts  are  here,  signed  by  the  biggest  men  of  the  northwest. 
They  were  to  become  operative  conditioned  upon  my  ability  to 
furnish  terminals  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  free  transfer  stor¬ 
age  equal  to  that  furnished  by  the  railroad. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  each  of  the  flour  mills  with  whom 
you  had  conferences?  A.  The  Pillsbury-Washburn  Company. 

Q.  Of  Minneapolis?  A.  Minneapolis.  The  Washburn-Crosby 
Company  of  Minneapolis,  the  Northwest  Consolidated  Company 
of  Minneapolis,  and  the  Duluth  Imperial  Mills,  the  Daisy  Mills, 
the  Lisman  Mills  and  all  the  other  mills,  eight  mills  at  Duluth. 
The  contracts  are  here.  Those  contracts  were  to  be  operative  at 
six  cents  a  hundred  pounds  from  Buffalo  down. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  at  that  time?  A.  The  rate  at  which  they 
undertook  to  deliver  at  Buffalo  was  fifteen  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  or  thirty  cents  a  barrel.  The  rate  then  was  forty  cents 
by  lake  and  rail,  and  I  will  say  there  was  a  clear  saving  of  ten 
cents  a  barrel.  The  rate  declined  in  the  next  three  years.  I 
mean  to  say  that  the  rate  in  the  contract  declined  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  cent  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  following  three  years. 
Originally  it  contemplated  a  twenty-cent  rate,  that  is,  twenty 
cents  a  barrel,  from  Duluth  to  New  York,  which  would  be  just 
precisely  one-half  of  the  then  prevailing  rate. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  rate  for  the  first  year  was  six 
cents  under  your  contract?  A.  Six  cents  between  Buffalo  and 
New  York. 
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Q.  And  for  the  second  year  it  was  to  be  less  than  six  cents? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  forget  the  rate. 

Q.  And  the  third  year  a  still  further  reduction?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
till  it  reached  twenty  cents  a  barrel  from  Duluth.  The  calcula¬ 
tion  was  that  that  would  pay  very  largely  on  the  ground  that  we 
would  have  free  transfer  storage.  Those  contracts  never  became 
operative  for  two  reasons.  The  first  reason  was  that  the  con¬ 
tracts  contained  the  condition  that  they  should  land  canal  flour 
ar  Pier  4,  East  River,  in  the_canal  district.  I  had  read  the  law 
and  had  no  more  idea  that  we  could  not  land  flour  than  I  have 
that  I  am  not  talking  with  good  friends  now.  When  I  attempted 
it,  I  found  that  every  pier  except  one  was  in  possession  and  under 
lease  to  the  railroads,  the  NewT  York  Central  and  the  Erie. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Who  leased  them?  A.  The  dock  department. 

Q.  Under  what  law?  A.  I  do  not  know.  The  law  is  the  most 
peculiar  I  ever  read.  That  law  was  drawn  by  a  man  who  must 
have  been  verv  much  the  same  kind  of  a  man  who  drew  the  oath, 
which  says  “  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,”  the 
finest  piece  of  composition  in  the  world  next  to  the  Lord’s  prayer. 
He  drew  this  law  and  he  said,  “  These  piers  shall  be  set  apart, 
kept  and  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  and  accommodation  of 
canal  boats  coming  from  north  of  Castleton.” 

Q.  How  did  they  come  to  be  leased?  A.  It  came  about  in  this 
way:  Through  some  local  influence  the  words  “  north  of  Castle¬ 
ton  ”  were  inserted  in  that  law  and  the  word  “  barges  ”  was  in¬ 
serted  at  that  time  “  in  the  Hudson  river.”  Subsequently  that 
clause  was  omitted  in  the  consolidation  act. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

«/ 

Q.  That  is,  the  clause  “  north  of  Castleton?  ”  A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
the  word  “  barges  ”  was  allowed  to  remain. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  consolidation  act?  A.  New  York 
city  consolidation  act  under  the  revision  of  the  statute.  The 
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words  “  barges  engaged  in  transportation  on  the  Hudson  river  ” 
was  amended  thereby  to  mean  the  barges  of  the  railroads  from 
Sixtieth  street,  New  York,  and  the  Erie  pier  on  the  other  side. 
These  piers  were  put  up  at  auction.  No  canal  man  can  go  and 
bid  $40,000  for  a  pier,  and  the  result  was  that  the  railroads  got 
the  piers.  They  did  so  under  the  condition  that  they  would  erect 
a  shed  and  they  did  so.  The  shed  was  the  private  property  of 
the  railroad. 

Q.  The  dock  board  had  no  legal  right  to  offer  those  docks?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  For  information  I  would  like  to  know  why  that  was  done 
and  what  excuse  was  given?  A.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  good 
many  years  ago  that  it  was  done.  I  was  not  then  as  prominent 
as  I  am  now.  I  put  into  the  hands  of  the  counsel  last  night  cer¬ 
tain  papers  in  a  suit  which  two  men,  Captain  DuPuy  and  Captain 
Beadle,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  that  law  void.  I 
spfent  fifty  dollars  myself.  We  got  together  as  we  thought  a  very 
strong  case  to  get  those  leases  set  aside  and  the  canal  district 
dedicated  again  to  canal  purposes.  We  were  beaten  in  it,  not  on 
the  main  point,  but  on  some  minor  point. 

Q.  What  was  the  point?  A.  I  think  the  point  was  that  it 
would  be  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  judicial  power  at  that 
time  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  dock  department  over  all 
the  docks  and  piers  of  the  city.  There  was  some  conflict  as  be¬ 
tween  the  original  act  dedicating  those  piers  to  canal  purposes 
and  the  subsequent  act  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  dock  depart¬ 
ment  all  those  piers. 

Q.  Didn’t  they  include  in  their  leases  to  the  railroads  that  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  law?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  leases  are  brought 
with  that  condition. 

Q.  Did  you  appeal  from  that  decision?  A.  No,  sir.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  flour  trust  is  not  behind  me  and  the  fact  that 
Mr.  McIntyre  and  his  friends  here  are  largely  interested  in  local 
matters,  and  having  a  great  deal  on  hand,  I  have  not  had  the 
heart  to  get  them  to  appeal  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
would  wrant  to  appeal  it  because  the  local  people  use  those  piers 
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enormously.  For  instance  the  Staten  Island  mills  sent  one  or 
two  barges  to  those  piers  and  lay  and  distribute  all  their  flour 
by  team  free  of  charge.  I  do  not  know  what  they  pay  the  rail¬ 
road.  This  as  against  Mr.  Pillsbury’s  flour.  Subsequently  I 
endeavored  to  land  some  of  Mr.  Pillsbury’s  flour,  through  Mr. 
Zabriskie.  I  simply  got  200  barrels  of  flour  and  had  it  shipped 
from  Minneapolis  to  Mr.  Pillsbury  at  that  point.  We  vainly  en¬ 
deavored  to  land  it.  We  could  not  get  a  berth  on  a  covered  pier. 
We  were  offered  a  berth  but  we  could  not  land  it.  The  railroads 
would  not  allow  us  to  land  it.  We  tried  the  same  at  the  Erie 
and  were  refused. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Were  there  not  letters  written  to  the  Erie  railroad  request¬ 
ing  terms  for  landing  flour  there?  A.  Letters  were  written  to 
the  New  York  Central;  the  New  York  Lighterage  Company  and 
the  Erie  road,  who  refused.  Letters  were  also  written  to  the 
dock  department  by  the  plaintiffs  in  this  case  I  spoke  of,  Mr. 
Beadle,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  contracts  for  20,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  flour  at  that  moment;  that  he  had  taken  the  risk  of  leas¬ 
ing  a  terminal  in  Buffalo  as  a  point  of  transfer  to  his  craft  and 
all  he  needed  was  the  right  to  land  the  flour  here.  The  papers 
show  that  that  was  referred  to  the  New  York  Central  who  de¬ 
clined  to  receive  the  flour. 

Q.  Did  they  give  a  reason?  A.  That  they  were  already  over¬ 
crowded  with  their  own  freight.  That,  together  with  the  $9,000,- 
€00  appropriation  to  make  a  uniform  size  of  canal,  which  had  the 
effect  of  paralyzing  construction  of  any  boats  fitted  to  carry 
flour,  the  impossibility  of  getting  capital  interested  to  invest  in  a 
new  class  of  boats  that  might  be  much  larger;  in  other  words,  the 
paralysis  which  existed  because  of  the  success  of  the  nine  million 
dollar  appropriation  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  terminals,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  passage  of  that  bill  which  limited  corporations 
formed  for  navigating  the  canal  to  a  capital  of  $50,000,  was  a  bar¬ 
rier. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  a  corporation  being  formed 
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under  the  laws  of  the  State?  A.  No,  sir;  but  capital  would  be 
so  timid  that  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

Q.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  statute  in  New  York  would 
make  capital  timid?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  it  did.  I  had  many  promise 
me  again  and  again  if  I  could  make  a  clear  showing  on  the  flour 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  thing  should  not  go  through. 

Q.  The  one  thing  that  blocked  the  plan  was  the  failure  to  get 
the  terminal  facilities?  A.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  the  main  thing. 
We  could  carry  1,000,000  barrels  of  flour.  There  was  plenty  of 
boats  of  sufficient  calibre  and  strength,  comparatively  new 
steamboats,  that  would  carry  1,000,000  barrels  of  flour,  at  ex¬ 
tremely  favorable  rates,  had  we  had  a  terminal  in  the  city.  We 
could  not  get  it  and  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  it  unless  your 
Commission  succeeds  in  getting  it.  I  went  to  the  Legislature 
and  introduced  a  variety  of  bills,  appeared  before  committees, 
appeared  before  the  cities  committee.  Mr.  Mazet  took  the  matter 
up  very  earnestly  because  he  had  a  man  on  his  committee  from 
Oswego  who  was  interested,  and  he  gave  me  a  hearing.  He  had 
a  very  large  meeting.  The  committee  was  interested  but  Mr. 
Hamilton  Harris,  the  counsel  of  the  New  York  Central  appeared, 
and  as  each  man  had  a  pass  in  his  pocket  nothing  could  be  done. 

Q.  Will  you  explain,  with  your  possession  of  the  control  of  the 
Fifty-fourth  street  pier  and  the  facilities  at  Sherman’s  creek, 
why  it  is  so  essential  to  have  piers  in  this  particular  district 
known  as  the  flour  district?  A.  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  never  was  a  site  so  adapted  to  the  distribution 
of  food  as  the  canal  district.  The  man  who  wrote  that  law  must 
have  been  a  man  who  foresaw  what  was  to  happen  in  this  city. 
That  district  is  the  very  heart  and  center  of  this  great  common¬ 
wealth  in  the  sense  that  the  two  rivers  converge  there.  Those 
rivers  are  lined  with  a  population  the  densest  in  the  world.  The 
city  of  Brooklyn,  with  1,000,000  people,  is  another  element.  All 
these  regions  are  accessible  from  it,  so  that  that  point  is  the 
pivotal  point  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  dis¬ 
tributing  food. 

Q.  You  distribute  to  all  those  sections  by  water?  A.  Yes.  sir; 
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and  that  is  the  pivotal  point.  Those  two  uptown  deliveries  are 
very  important,  as  at  the  foot  of  Fifty-fourth  street.  A  pier  had 
been,  eliminated  at  Fifty-third  street  and  there  was  no  pier  be¬ 
tween  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-fourth  streets.  There  was  a  good 
wide  space.  The  Fifty-fourth  street  pier  is  a  600-foot  pier,  sixty 

i 

feet  wide,  so  there  is  an  ample  space  for  the  receipt  of  flour,  and 
behind  it,  immediately,  is  an  enormous  population,  all  that  region 
below  the  park,  not  low  like  regions  like  Five  Points,  but  the 
mechanical  classes,  the  man  who  lives  in  tenements.  That  seemed 
to  be  a  very  remarkable  point,  first  because,  if  the  Sixtieth  street 
depot  of  the  New  York  Central  was  a  good  point,  this  was  next 
to  it;  if  the  West  Shore  was  well  located  at  Weehawken  this  was 
opposite  it.  It  was  good  for  local  distribution  and  splendid  for 
exportation.  Sherman’s  creek  is  a  remarkable  thing.  It  is  the 
only  place  in  the  Harlem  river  in  which  a  basin  can  be  put. 


By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  Is  that  opposite  the  Fifty-fourth  street  pier?  A.  No,  sir; 
it  is  in  the  Harlem  river,  about  a  mile  below  Spuyten  Duyvil.  If 
you  remember  the  high  land  occurs  all  the  way  from  the  bridge 
and  the  driveway  is  right  underneath  it.  The  best  evidence  of 
its  height  is  the  Washington  bridge  and  High  bridge.  Suddenly, 
at  Fort  George,  it  drops  off  and  then  comes  this  Sherman’s  creek, 
which  is  an  ideal  place  for  a  canal  terminal,  as  you  could  put  500 
boats  there.  The  city  bridged  it  and  put  a  bulkhead  there  1,500 

feet  long.  I  leased  750  feet  and  am  paying  forty-eight  dollars  a 

'  • 

year,  and  not  getting  a  dollar  for  it,  in  anticipation  of  doing  this 
business.  I  had  these  contracts.  I  worked  very  hard  to  get  it. 
The  pier  at  Fifty-fourth  street  I  still  have,  but  it  all  goes  for 
nothing  if  I  cannot  land  down  here. 

Q.  Would  you  not  consider  it  equally  important  to  have  equal 
terminal  facilities  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  possibilities  of 
the  Erie  canal  are  nothing  at  all  unless  there  is  a  point  of  free 
contact  between  lake  marine  on  the  one  side  and  canal  craft  on 
the  other.  Unless  there  is  a  point  of  free  transfer  storage  be¬ 
cause  the  railroads  have  practically  a  free  transfer  storage.  They 
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do  not  charge  anything.  They  bring  stuff  on  their  own  line,  the 
Western  Transit  Company,  for  instance.  They  take  it  into  their 
warehouse  and  do  not  charge  anything.  The  canal  man  must 
not  be  burdened  with  any  charge.  They  must  have  a  big  enough 
place  to  take  care  of  a  big  ship,  unload  it  and  transfer  it  to  the 
canal  boats  at  leisure.  It  so  happens  that  the  providence  of  God 
is  with  them,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  State  owns  in  the  Erie 
basin,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Erie  canal,  a  place  behind  the  break¬ 
water,  which  is  now  occupied  by  three  piers.  When  the  break¬ 
water  was  built  by  the  government,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
years,  there  was  an  enormous  accumulation  of  sand,  etc.,  right 
behind  that  breakwater  and  finally  an  island  grew  up  there. 
Two  men  in  Buffalo  got  permits  from  the  State  to  dredge  two 
slips  and  make  three  earth  piers,  which  they  did,  with  a  view  of 
making  it  a  great  railroad  center.  It  was  for  a  great  many  years 
an  important  railroad  yard,  until  the  railroads  commenced  to 
carry  lumber.  They  then  abandoned  that  work.  It  has  since 
been  useless.  It  is  only  used  now  for  the  storage  of  old  hulks  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  That  property  belongs  to  the  state  and  is  a 
most  valuable  place  for  a  terminal. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  It  is  a  part  of  the  canal  system?  A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  very 
valuable.  You  will  remember,  as  you  go  out  of  Buffalo,  there  is 
a  light-house.  Opposite  that  light-house  is  a  breakwater.  Be¬ 
hind  that  breakwater  are ‘these  three  piers,  600  feet  long  and  100 
feet  wide.  I  think  with  about  $50,000  for  each  pier,  and  with  a 
flour  warehouse  put  upon  them,  a  point  of  contact  could  be  made 
of  the  most  valuable  kind.  I  will  have  some  suggestions  to  make 
of  a  practical  character  when  the  time  comes. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  appeared  before  the  Governors  Canal  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee?  A.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  letter.  Thev 
asked  several  questions  but  I  was  not  up  in  the  matter  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  answer  three  or  four  of  the  problems.  I  saw  Mr.  Part- 
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ridge  and  was  with  him  for  an  afternoon  and  he  asked  me  to 
hold  myself  in  reserve  for  some  hearing. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

%/ 

Q.  To  what  extent  would  it  be  advisable  or  essential  to  pro¬ 
vide  storage  facilities  in  connection  with  the  canal  or  terminals 
in  the  flour  district  here  in  New  York  city?  A.  Let  me  go  back 
a  little.  I  say  to  you  that  the  flour  export  trade  of  this  country  is 
the  most  important  trade  we  have.  All  the  iron,  steel  and  other 
exports  of  such  a  nature  do  not  compare  at  all  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  flour  export  trade,  first,  because  it  goes  directly 
to  the  heart  of  nature,  the  farmer.  The  mills  are  very,  very 
numerous.  I  have  here  a  little  map  to  show  the  number  of  mills 
in  the  country,  every  red  mark  on  that  map  is  a  mill.  A  most 
interesting  table. 

Q.  Is  that  a  map  that  you  can  introduce  here?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
(Map  offered  and  received  in  evidence.  Marked  Exhibit  No.  1 
of  August  31,  1809.)  You  will  see  that  the  capacity  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  mills  is  15,000,000  barrels  a  year.  Now  the  export  trade 
from  that  region  is  preferable  to  New  York,  if  proper  accommo¬ 
dations  are  afforded  to  it,  for  this  reason.  Up  to  this  time  the 
delay  in  getting  stuff  from  the  mill  to  the  importer  in  England 
is  most  serious.  Mr.  Zabriskie  gave  you  a  hint  of  it  this  morning. 
He  said  if  we  had  the  flour  accumulated  here  we  would  do  two 
or  three  times  the  business.  I  saw  in  the  Northwestern  Miller 
the  other  day  no  less  than  eleven  columns  of  letters  from  every 
part  of  England,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Glasgow,  and  all  over 
the  market  for  flour,  bitterly  condemning  the  present  system  and 
the  delays  in  getting  flour  after  they  had  bought  it. 

Q.  What  are  the  causes  of  those  delays?  A.  Very  largely  the 
congestion  about  New  York;  the  fact  that  there  are  only  two 
tracks  to  the  railroad.  There  are  only  two  tracks  below  Spuyten 
Duyvil.  There  is  no  flour  coming  down  on  the  line  of  the  Harlem 
division. 

Q.  The  New  York  Central  is  a  four-track  road?  A.  They  have 
two  on  the  Hudson  River  and  two  on  the  Harlem  division.  They 
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have  only  two  in  many  other  places.  It  is  so  in  Jersey,  four- 
fifths  of  all  we  get  goes  to  Jersey.  I  made  an  estimate  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Underwood,  who  was  then  manager  of  the  Soo  line 
and  we  went  to  Jersey  and  got  all  the  figures  we  could.  We 
found  that  if  all  the  cars  on  the  Jersey  fiats,  loaded  with  flour, 
were  put  in  a  single  train,  we  would  have  a  train  forty  miles 
long.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  two  tracks,  flour,  not 
being  a  perishable  article,  is  shoved  aside  for  articles  that  perish. 
For  instance,  Chicago  beef  would  take  precedence,  a  banana  train 
or  a  sweet  potato  train,  if  they  ever  have  such  things  in  this 
v,  country,  a  fruit  train,  anything  coming  along  has  precedence  and 
flour  is  shoved  aside.  The  effect  is  a  very  great  delay.  My  idea 
is  that  if  we  had  a  concentration  of  flour  here,  if  we  had  most 
ample  room  for  its  storage  here,  if  we  had  the  greatest  possible 
accommodations,  both  by  rail  and  by  canal,  that  we  would  be 
the  greatest  flour  market  in  the  world.  Instead  of  buying  the 
stuff  at  Minneapolis  and  waiting  a  long  time  for  it,  instead  of 
going  to  these  places  all  over  the  country,  they  would  come  here 
and  buy  it;  they  would  be  sure  to  get  it.  The  average  time  has 
been  about  forty-five  days  from  the  time  the  order  was  given 
until  it  was  delivered,  and  that  is  too  long,  altogether  too  long. 
If  you  order  a  thing  you  want  it  right  away.  If  a  man  is  at 
Hamburg  and  wants  a  lot  of  flour  for  a  customer  in  Baden  Baden 
he  would  not  want  to  wait  a  long  time  for  it.  For  instance,  if 
he  telegraphs  to  New  York  it  would  go  next  week.  There  is  no 
safety,  no  connection,  as  it  were,  between  the  shipper,  when  it 
lands  in  New  York  and  when  it  is  put  in  the  boat.  Now  I  have 
very  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  the  accommodation  necessary 
for  that  purpose.  Of  course  you  will  always  remember,  as  I  said 
to  you  before,  that  large  room  is  required,  very  large  room,  far 
more  than  is  required  for  grain.  The  grain  comes  down  and  floats 
to  the  elevator  and  it  can  be  hoisted  into  the  elevator  and  it  is 
disposed  of,  but  when  a  load  of  flour  conies  down,  there  may 
be  half  a  dozen  brands,  it  certainly  will  have  three  or  four  grades, 
it  has  got  to  be  sorted).  In  the  same  boatload  will  be  flour  for 
the  Waldorf  pastry  cook  and  flour  for  dog  biscuits.  Now  it  would 
be  a  very  funny  thing  if  the  flour  for  the  dog  biscuits  should 
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be  sent  to  the  Waldorf.  Now  a  new  canal  boat  would  probably 
carry  2,500  barrels.  If  there  was  a  fleet  of  four  or  five  boats 
that  would  mean  12,000  or  15,000  barrels.  If  the  fleets  followed 
one  another  very  closely  the  accommodation  required  would  be 
very  large.  Now  the  city  or  the  State  have  it  in  their  power  to 
recommend  that  these  five  piers  should  be  dedicated  to  that  pur 
pose,  and  that  Coenties  slip,  Jeannette  Park,  which  was  taken 
from  the  canal  without  a  protest  and)  dedicated  to  the  purpose 
of  a  park,  perfectly  useless  because  we  have  a  very  pretty  park 
at  the  Battery,  should  be  restored  to  the  canal.  I  have  a  petition 
from  nearly  every  land  owner  in  that  section  to  give  that  big 
park  for  a  fine  warehouse,  put  a  ten  or  twelve-story  iron  structure 
on  it,  have  it  all  open  underneath  and  have  an  overhead  crossing 
from  it  to  all  of  those  piers.  These  piers  should  be  reconstructed 
and  an  iron  edifice  put  upon  them,  a  double  decker  so  that  the 
six  piers,  along  the  upper  part  would  have  room  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  flour  and  underneath  for  west-bound  freight.  Two 
or  three  of  those  piers  could  be  free  piers  and  altogether  the 
possibility  of  accommodating  200,000  or  300,000  or  400,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  flour  at  that  one  point  is  within  very  reasonable  expense. 
Now  when  you  went  to  Philadelphia  I  vainly  tried  to  reach  you 
with  a  line  with  regard  to  a  project  in  Philadelphia  and  I  tele¬ 
graphed  Mr.  Martindale  but  he  was  so  pushed  he  could  not  see 
you.  There  are  two  companies  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  connection 
with  the  Heading  and  one  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania. 
Private  companies.  I  think  the  Pennsylvania  gave  the  land  for 
the  erection  of  a  fine  store  house.  Thev  receive  all  rail  flour  and 
they  keep  it  for  ten  days  free.  After  that  they  charge  three  cents 
a  barrel  a  month.  The  profit  on  the  three  cents  a  month  has 
enabled  them  to  pay  a  very  liberal  dividend.  Some  such  arrange¬ 
ment  might  be  made  here.  The  city  might  give  us  this  property, 
the  State  might  do  it,  put  up  this  edifice  and  create  an  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  storage  of  flour. 


By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  This  park  is  directly  opposite  the  canal  piers?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
you  could  have  what  they  call  a  walking  sidewalk,  a  link  belt 
arrangement  from  each  of  those  piers. 
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Q.  It  is  made  of  filled  land,  is  it  not,  where  the  water  used 
to  come  in?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  at  Fifty-fourth  street  the  same 
condition  might  exist,  in  a  limited  way,  for  local  consumption. 
A  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  flour  could  be  held  there  all  the 

time.  Of  course,  at  Sherman’s  creek,  there  is  no  earthly  reason 

# 

why  the  city  of  Yew  York  should  not  control  the  entire  fruit 
traffic  of  New  York  and  New  England  points  as  well.  From  this 
point  at  Sherman’s  creek,  all  winter  long,  the  cities  along  the 
Sound  could  be  reached  by  canal  boats,  which  could  operate  all 
through  the  winter.  So  that  we  have  at  Sherman’s  creek,  mid¬ 
way  at  Fifty-fourth  street  and  at  the  Battery,  on  property  already 
belonging  to  the  city,  with  a  very  moderate  expenditure,  very 
great  accommodations  for  this  trade. 

Q.  There  is  no  competition  now  between  the  railroads  and  the 
canal  on  flour  and  there  is  on  wheat.  What  is  the  difference 
in  the  rate  at  the  present  time?  A.  The  discrimination  against 
American  flour  which  is,  I  say,  the  most  important  article  of 
our  manufacture  and  export,  in  favor  of  the  raw  material  for  the 
sake  of  the  English  miller,  is  simply  prohibitive  of  profit  to  the 
American  miller.  They  can  carry  wheat  to-day  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York,  say,  for  two  and  a  half  cents  a  bushel.  That  is  equal 
to  about  four  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Now  there  are  200 
pounds  in  a  barrel,  that  is  eight  cents.  The  rate  by  railroad  is 
twTenty-two  cents  on  flour.  That  is  a  difference  of  fourteen  cents 
on  every  barrel  of  flour,  a  premium  to  the  English  miller  because 
that  wheat  comes  down  here  with  that  discrimination  in  its 
favor.  It  is  pumped  up  into  a  line  that  goes  directly  to  Man¬ 
chester,  say,  where  it  feeds  8,000,000  of  people.  They  stop  there 
with  a  discrimination  of  fourteen  cents.  We  cannot  make  any 
money  because  the  English  miller  sets  the  pace  at  which  Mr.Pills- 
burv  must  travel.  The  American  miller  is  perfectly  content  if 
he  makes  two  and  a  half  cents  a  barrel.  If  he  had  ever  made  it, 
as  an  average,  he  wTould  make  a  great  dividend.  He  cannot 
make  it  with  such  a  discrimination  and  the  development  of  the 
Manchester  canal  has  enabled  people  to  take  grain  to  the  miller's 
door,  in  Manchester,  for  very  little  more  than  it  costs  to  take 
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it  from  South  Dakota  to  Minneapolis  to  Mr.  Pillsbury’s  mills,  and 
he  has  got  to  carry  it  all  that  distance,  including  lighterage  in 
New  York  harbor. 

Q  Have  you  not  found  that  in  every  line  of  business,  at  every 
port,  where,  with  men  of  experience,  the  question  of  the  commerce 
of  New  York  is  discussed,  that  they  all  place  the  prime  reason 
as  to  the  charges  in  New  York  upon  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
New  York?  A.  Very  largely.  I  think  the  commerce  of  New 
York  is  more  menaced  by  the  excessive  cost  of  living  in  New  York 
than  by  any  other  circumstances. 

Q.  The  difference  in  that  respect  between  this  port  and  the 
outports  is  remarkable?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  difference  between 
manufacturing  centres  like  Newark,  Paterson,  Trenton,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York  is  very  marked  in  the  matter  of  rentals, 
taxes  and  food  so  that  competition  is  very  adverse  to  New  York. 

Q.  Have  you,  yourself,  known  of  any  instance  w7hereby,  by  the 
high  cost  of  living  here,  manufacturing  concerns  have  removed 
from  this  locality?  A.  I  can  not  say  solely  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  living.  The  high  cost  of  manufacturing  drove  the  Steven¬ 
son  Car  Company  out  of  this  place.  There  is  almost  a  daily 
exodus  of  manufacturing  people  from  New7  York  to  these  cheaper 
places.  I  do  not  see  w7hat  chance  a  manufacturer  has  here  com¬ 
pared  wTith  Philadelphia.  In  the  first  place  the  taxes  are  forty- 
eight  dollars  a  head  for  a  man,  wrife  and  three  children.  Then 
comes  the  question  of  lighterage.  You  have  just  shown  that  it 
costs  about  tw^enty-five  cents  to  deliver  a  barrel  of  flour  here,  as 
much  to  deliver  a  barrel  of  flour  from  the  Battery  to  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fifth  street,  as  it  does  to  bring  it  from  Duluth  to  Jer¬ 
sey;  more  than  that. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  other  classes  of  package  freight  could 
be  readily  accommodated  by  providing  the  terminal  facilities  and 
storage?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Take  provisions  other  than  flour.  I  am 
more  connected  with  flour  because  it  is  the  largest  thing.  Take 
all  sorts  of  provisions,  hams,  bacon,  pork  and  all  that  class  of 
provisions,  all  could  be  accommodated.  Apples,  potatoes  and 
everything  the  public  consumes,  but  to  a  far  greater  extent  must 
your  minds  be  directed  to  the  exports  of  manufacturers  from  this 
country.  I  think  Mr.  Raymond  brought  out  some  facts  in  that 
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regard,  as  to  tlie  movement  of  iron,  which  are  important.  That 
is,  of  course,  more  or  less  bulk  freight.  Take  the  matter  of  wire 
nails,  take  everything  that  we  export.  Our  only  chance  of  com¬ 
peting  with  the  markets  of  the  world  will  be  a  cheap  freight 
from  the  point  of  production.  There  is  no  region  in  this  conti¬ 
nent  in  which  the  production  is  so  wide  as  on  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  If  that  can  be  brought  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
lakes  and  brought  down  here  at  the  cheapest  possible  freight 
rates  and  stored  here,  free  transfer  storage  given,  and  from  thence 
exported,  we  would  have  an  enormous  advantage.  While  you 
have  been  giving  your  attention  to  bulk  freight  and  the  matter 
of  grain,  the  relative  importance  of  grain  as  compared  to  package 
freight  is  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  seventy-five  per  cent. 

Q.  Have  you  not  found  that  the  railroads  are  enabled,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  to  cut  down  rates  on  bulk  freights  by  reason 
of  the  profits  they  can  make  on  package  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  the  canal  man  suffers  because  of  that.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  New  York  Central  railroad  is  carrying  grain,  1,000  bushels  in 
a  car  for  two  and  a  half  cents.  That  is  twenty-five  dollars,  500 
miles,  for  a  car,  while  the  lighterage  is  eighteen  dollars.  The 
railroad  gets  seven  dollars  for  carrying  1,000  bushels  of  grain 
500  miles,  and  an  empty  back,  while  the  lighterage  on  that  stuff 
for  a  mile  and  a  half,  without  an}’  fixed  charges,  is  eighteen  dol¬ 
lars. 

By  Commissioner  Shavne: 

Q.  What  would  be  the  legal  charges  on  that?  A.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  are  any  fixed  charges.  That  is  how  tliev  com- 
pete  with  the  canal.  If  the  canal  was  fixed  so  it  would  carry 
most  profitable  package  freight,  as  well  as  everything  the  West 
produces  and  we  consume  and  export,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
do  that.  The  canal  would  regulate  the  freight  to  a  degree  far 
greater  than  it  does  now. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  While  the  enlargement  of  the  canal,  the  increased  capacity 
of  the  canal  boats,  would  result  in  increased  quantities  of  bulk 
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freight,  wheat  and  pig  iron,  coming  to  New  York,  it  would  have 
no  effect  whatever  in  the  transportation  of  package  freight  unless 
the  terminals  suggested  by  you  were  provided?  A.  Suppose  my 
good  friend,  Captain  Smith,  came  down  by  Grant’s  Tomb  with 
his  freight.  What  would  become  of  him  if  he  had  a  cargo  of 
nails  for  Japan  to-day?  Where  would  he  go?  He  can  not  tell 
you  where  there  is  a  spot  he  can  put  his  nose  in.  The  piers  which 
were  dedicated  to  the  canal  for  terminals,  where  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  lav,  he  is  driven  away  from  by  the  New  York  Central 
railroad,  his  bitter  rival.  It  is  the  most  atrocious  crime  that  was 
ever  committed  against  the  city  or  State.  Captain  DuPuy  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  dock  commission,  when  I  was  getting  these  ter¬ 
minals,  that  one  day  he  had  been  at  ten  piers  to  get  his  load,  gone 
from  one  to  another  to  get  a  little  bit  of  a  load  and  I  believe  he 
carried  the  stuff  from  here  to  Buffalo  at  sixty  cents  a  ton.  With 
regard  to  the  package  freight  I  should  say  that  there  is  nothing 
that  New  York  needs  to-dav  so  much  to  atone  for  her  disabilities, 
in  the  way  of  storage  and  shipments,  and  her  point  of  receipt,  as 
cheap  freight  westward.  That  can  be  got  alone  by  the  canal. 
If  you  could  do  without  the  lighterage  of  sixty  cents  a  ton  and 
carry  freight  to  Buffalo  for  the  lighterage,  why  New  York  has 
the  call  upon  the  other  cities  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  J.  B. 
King  Company  of  Staten  Island  to-day  have  been  shipping  plas¬ 
ter  from  their  works  at  New  Brighton  to  their  storage  in  Buffalo 
at  thirty  cents  a  ton,  one-half  the  lighterage  charge  which  the 
New  York  Central  charges  before  it  reaches  their  docks.  I  say 
to  you  that  there  is  nothing  that  you  can  imagine  would  benefit 
New  York  to  such  a  degree  as  that  tremendous  advantage  of 
shipping  so  cheaply  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lakes. 

Q.  It  was  stated  here  that  this  country  had  no  foreign  com¬ 
petition  in  flour.  A.  I  think  that  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  meant  it.  * 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  there  competition?  A.  Immense. 

Q.  What  countries?  A.  Hungary  is  a  great  competitor. 
France  has  been  a  competitor.  Argentine  enormously.  Canada, 
of  course.  I  say  that  there  is  a  larger  wheat  area  in  Canada 
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than  in  the  United  States.  With  the  proper  facilities  at  this  port 
you  would  get  all  the  Canada  flour.  You  could  get  every  bushel 
of  wheat  and  flour  that  is  made  in  Canada  if  you  had  the  proper 
accommodations  for  it.  This  is  a  natural  market.  Montreal  is 
only  open  six  months  in  the  year.  The  tonnage  is  nothing  at 
Montreal  as  compared  to  what  there  is  here.  You  can  only  go  to 
two  or  three  ports  from  Montreal,  while  from  Yew  York  you  can 
reach  every  port  in  the  world.  It  is  only  needed  that  Yew  York 
take  advantage  of  her  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  on  the  canal  to 
simply  hold  her  own  against  all  the  world. 

By  Commissioner  Shavne: 

Q.  Did  you  read  this  estimate  of  the  superintendent  at  Albany? 
I  would  like  your  opinion  on  that.  (Paper  handed  to  witness.) 
A.  I  read  it.  I  read  with  very  great  interest  the  letters  to  Mr. 
Greene’s  commission  last  night. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  kind  of  freight  that  could  not  be 
carried  by  the  canal?  A.  I  suppose  that  articles  like  very  slightly 
cured  hams  and  articles  of  that  kind  of  a  perishable  nature,  per¬ 
haps  very  bulky  things  such  as  westward-bound  pianos,  boots  and 
shoes,  stoves  and  tinware  would  hardly  go  by  canal. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  There  is  a  western  package  freight  company  now  on  the  canal, 
is  there  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  the  greatest  misnomer  in  the 
world.  It  is  really  a  pity  that  a  man  can  not  get  to  this  pier  (pier 
7),  which  is  supposed  to  be  free  to  canal  purposes,  and  on  which 
derricks  are  operated  exclusively  for  transportation  companies 
which  are  really  railroad  corporations.  For  instance  the  Western 
Transit  Company  professes  to  be  a  canal  line  and  under  the  law 
gets  that  exclusive  right.  Yot  content  with  taking  four  other 
piers,  the  Yew  York  Central,  through  the  Western  Transit  Com¬ 
pany,  also  takes  that  pier.  Yow  it  is  not  a  line.  A  line  of  boats 
or  a  regular  line  consists  of  the  man  that  owns  the  boat,  that  has 
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a  regular  time  of  departure  and  that  carries  freight  both  ways. 
The  western  transit  line  does  not  own  a  canal  boat  and  it  does  not 
carry  a  pound  of  stuff  coming  east. 

Q.  What  other  lines  are  there?  A.  The  Diamond  Dispatch. 

Q.  What  railroad  company  owns  that?  A.  The  Lehigh  Valley. 
Nearly  every  railroad  company  has  a  line.  Not  content  with 
taking  six  piers  they  have  taken  the  seventh  in  that  way.  The 
canal  men  are  at  the  mercy  of  these  lines. 

Q.  The  railroad  companies  divert  freight  from  the  railroads 
through  these  lines  on  the  canal  for  westward  bound  package 
freight?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  very  confident  if  the  railroads  could  carry  it 
cheaper  west  they  would  not  take  it  by  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
would  like  to  make  the  point  that  my  belief  in  the  inadequacy  of 
the  canal  is  not  because  of  physical  reasons  at  all  nor  because  of 
political  influences  but  because  of  the  lack  of  traffic  organization. 
If  there  was  a  traffic  organization  on  the  canal  equal  to  that  that 
exists  on  the  railroad,  the  canal  would  hold  its  own  against  the 
railroad  all  the  time,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  it  is  only  an  in¬ 
dividual  effort  by  men  who  are  becoming  less  and  less  competent 
every  year.  If  you  could  imagine  that  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  was  inherited  by  the  State,  owned  by  the  State,  the 
track  equipment  and  everything  was  owned  by  the  State  and 
there  was  no  superintendent,  no  organization,  but  that  each 
freight  conductor  carried  his  own  freight  and  sought  his  own 
patronage,  when  his  train  came  here  he  would  have  to  run  around 
and  hunt  up  freight,  and  when  he  got  to  Buffalo  he  had  no  place 
to  go  and  when  he  came  back  to  the  Harlem  flats  he  would  have 
no  place  to  go,  what  chance  would  he  have  to  get  a  cargo? 

Q.  And  if  the  car  arrived  at  New  York  city  terminals  it  was 
refused  admission?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  canal  men  to-day  are  in  the 
most  abject  position  because  of  the  State’s  having  limited  the 
capitalization  of  corporations  to  navigate  the  canal  to  $50,000, 
because  one  fleet  would  amount  to  that,  and  then  denies  them 
these  terminals. 
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By  Commissioner  Shavne: 

*y  «/ 

Q.  What  is  the  remedy?  A.  The  remedy  is  the  repeal  of  the 
law  and  the  creation  of  terminals.  Of  course  I  think  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  canal  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  creation  of 
terminals  is  the  chief  remedy  and  the  encouragement  of  incor¬ 
poration.  Now  a  through  bill  of  lading  by  the  railway  is  a  very 
good  thing.  They  give  a  through  bill  from  Pillsbury’s  mills  to 
Antwerp  but  it  can  not  be  done  by  the  canal,  because  the  moment 
Mr.  Pillsbury  goes  to  the  First  National  Bank  at  Minneapolis 
with  a  bill  they  ask  “  Whose  bill  of  lading  is  this?”  He  says  “  It 
is  the  railroad  to  Duluth  and  then  a  boat  line.”  “  Who  at 
Buffalo?”  they  ask.  “  Captain  Beadle.”  They  say  “  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  Captain  Beadle.”  Perhaps  it  is  Captain 
DuPuy  or  Captain  Smith.  They  say  “  I  know  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  I  know  the  Lehigh  Valley.  I  do  not  know  these 
gentlemen.  I  do  not  know  but  when  they  get  to  Syracuse  they 
will  run  on  a  bank  and  I  have  no  remedy.”  Then  they  say  “Where 
does  he  put  this  stuff  in  New  York?”  He  has  no  place.  If  he  gets 
opposite  the  Hamburg  pier  he  is  run  down;  if  he  gets  in  front  of 
a  Staten  Island  ferry  he  is  run  down.  He  has  no  place  to  go.  He 
is  homeless,  hopeless. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  pound 
of  food  provisions,  except  grain,  raw  material,  carried  on  the 
canal?  A.  There  is  nothing  that  is  brought  by  the  canal  in  the 
way  of  food  provisions  that  I  know  of. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Have  you  formulated  a  plan  of  how  many  piers,  how  many 
sheds,  what  kind  of  a  system  should  be  instituted  at  the  terminals 
for  the  accommodation  of  canal  traffic?  A.  Not  precisely.  I 
have  had  it  in  my  mind.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  State  terminals  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  the  State  to  go  into  the  storage 
business,  the  granting  of  warehouse  receipts.  These  people  could 
not  afford  to  lay  out  of  their  money  very  long.  I  think  some 
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such  system  as  is  in  vogue  in  Philadelphia  would  be  good.  I 
think  that  is  a  good  lesson  for  us.  I  think  the  Commission  could, 
with  great  propriety,  invite  Mr.  Hay  to  tell  you  about  it,  or  to 
send  somebody  down  there  to  investigate.  It  has  worked  like  a 
charm.  I  think  a  private  company  or  a  series  of  companies  would 
be  formed  if  the  city  would  say  “  Yrou  can  have  a  twenty-five  year 
lease  of  this  property  if  you  will  erect  accommodations  for  so 
many  barrels  of  hour  and  give  a  certain  amount  of  storage,  give 
storage  to  meet  those  the  railroads  offer. 

Q.  You  could  not  incorporate  that  in  a  law?  A.  I  don’t  think 
you  could. 

Q.  It  would  have  to  be  a  matter  of  regulation  in  the  hand  of 
some  official?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  thought  out  a  plan?  A.  Except  on  that 
broad  term. 

Q.  Nor  how  extensive  a  thing  it  would  need  to  be?  A.  It 
would  need  to  be  a  public  thing  and  yet  in  private  hands,  a  large 
company  like  the  Produce  Exchange,  a  corporation  it  would  have 
to  be  because  the  credit  would  have  to  be  pledged,  their  custodian¬ 
ship  and  their  care  of  the  property  and  their  ability  to  see  that 
everything  was  done  in  a  proper  business  style,  very  much  like  the 
Brooklyn  Wharf  &  Warehouse  Company,  using  the  city  property. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  construction  of  necessary  sheds  and  the 
dredging  out  between  the  piers  on  that  property  owned  by  the 
State  in  the  Erie  basin  at  Buffalo  would  be  sufficient  accommoda¬ 
tion?  A.  Abundant.  You  will  remember  that  there  are  three 
piers,  I  think,  GOO  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide.  Y"ou  could  have 
a  series  of  boats  coming  in  there  all  the  time.  It  would  accom¬ 
modate  all  the  flour  and  with  elevators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  the  Raymond  elevator  which  is  available  now,  a  good  share 
of  the  grain.  Those  two  things  together  would  make  a  canal 
terminal  unequalled,  unapproached. 

Q.  Then  an  equal  number  of  piers  in  this  city  would  do  all  that 
was  necessary  here?  A.  You  have  got  the  two  properties  owned 
by  the  city  and  the  State;  only  put  them  in  shape  and  capital  will 
take  them  up  at  once.  With  an  improved  canal  and  those  two 
things  the  flour  trade  of  America  would  be  revolutionized. 
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Q.  If  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  wouldn’t 
they  deny  canal  boats?  A.  They  would  have  to  be  bound  down 
by  the  most  rigid  rules  or  they  would  forfeit  their  charter. 

Q.  You  would  put  in  the  contract  that  they  should  admit  any 
boat?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  give  them  free  storage  and  free  wharfage. 
At  the  same  time  they  would  be  in  business  themselves.  No  diffi¬ 
culty  in  formulating  such  a  plan. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Why  wouldn’t  the  simpler  plan  be  to  provide,  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  in  connection  with  the  terminal  facilities,  the  storage 
capacity,  and  under  supervision  of  the  State  allow  canal  lines, 
corporations  controlling  canal  lines  to  be  allotted  space,  so  that 
instead  of  one  corporation  owning  the  warehouse  itself  there 
would  be  as  many  corporations  as  the  business  itself  would  ad¬ 
mit?  A.  That  might  be.  I  believe  the  less  the  State  has  to  do 
with  the  business  the  better. 

Q.  From  your  observation  what  is  your  opinion  of  canal 
traffic  compared  with  railroads?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Hewitt  has  re¬ 
cently  brought  out  a  statement  changing  his  attitude,  in  which 
lie  brought  the  rate  of  rail  freight  down  so  low'  as  to  compete 
with  the  canal.  In  that  statement  he  did  not  take  into  account 
the  fixed  charges  upon  the  construction  of  the  railroad  nor  did 
he  take  into  consideration  the  lighterage  charge.  Now  there  are 
five  railroads  paralleling  the  canal.  The  amount  on  wTiick  fixed 
charges  is  paid  is  $650,000,000.  The  average  rate  is  about  five 
per  cent,  on  that  sum.  That  added  to  the  extraordinary  charge 
of  railroads  and  then  sixty  cents  a  ton  for  lighterage  makes  the 
impression  that  he  made  upon  the  public  mind  an  erroneous  one. 
If  you  add  the  interest  on  $650,000,000,  the  maintenance  of  the 
wrear  and  tear  on  the  railroad  to  the  rate  of  freight  and  compare 
it  with  the  canal  charge,  which  is  maintained  by  the  State  and 
on  which  there  is  no  fixed  charge,  and  on  which  there  is  no  charge 
for  lighterage,  you  will  see  at  once  that  the  impression  that  he 
has  left  in  the  public  mind  is  most  unfair  to  the  canal.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  wTitli  the  same  improvements,  the  same 
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gain  in  machinery  as  now  on  the  railroads,  the  same  growth  in 
the  equipment  relatively  as  between  the  canal  boat  carrying  8,000 
bushels  and  a  ten-ton  freight  car  and  a  thirty-ton  freight  car,  if 
the  canal  had  gone  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  railroads  it  would 
not  hold  its  own  against  it  all  the  time.  The  best  that  has  ever 
been  done  yet,  in  the  movement  of  coal,  is  on  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  where  the  rate  is  two  mills  a  ton  per  mile,  without  fixed 
charges,  without  terminal  charges,  without  maintenance  and 
without  lighterage.  Take  this  plaster,  being  taken  from  Staten 
Island  to  Buffalo  at  a  half  a  mill  per  ton  per  mile.  If  it  was 
forty-five  cents  it  would  be  a  mill  a  ton  per  mile.  At  thirty  cents 
it  is  two-thirds  of  a  mill  a  ton  per  mile.  I  presume  the  best  boat 
on  the  canal  to-day  would  hold  no  comparison  at  all  to  the  new 
Vanderbilt  locomotive. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Have  you  fixed  ideas  as  to  what  the  improvement  should 
consists  of?  A.  No,  but  generally  I  have  an  idea  that  the  $6,000,- 
000  expenditure  and  the  widening  of  locks  and  the  size  of  boats 
suggested  for  that  purpose,  carrying  about  16,000  bushels,  would 
be  the  best  thing.  I  am  not  going  to  express  any  definite  opinion. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  find  among  the  producers  in 
any  line  of  business  in  the  section  that  the  canal  would  feed  if 
it  was  improved,  any  man  not  in  favor  of  canal  improvements? 
A.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  met  a  thousand  people  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  I  have  never  met  one  but  who  has 
been  an  advocate  of  improved  canals.  Might  just  as  well  not 
have  any  boats  on  the  lakes  as  not  to  have  the  canal  improved.  I 
think  the  sentiment  was  fully  shown  in  the  majority  in  the  nine 
million  dollar  appropriation  vote.  There  was  nothing  struck  the 
people  so  advantageously  as  that. 

Q.  You  have  found  in  all  that  section  of  the  countrv,  that 
every  man  who  has  to  pay  freight  is  in  favor  of  canal  improve¬ 
ments  and  the  opponents  of  canal  improvements  are  found 
among  the  men  to  whom  the  freight  is  paid?  A.  I  do  not  know 
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that  I  can  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  well  up  on  the  canal 
itself. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  The  freight  is  paid  by  the  people  and  the  railroads  are  the 
ones  who  receive  freight.  The  people  would  naturally  be  in  favor 
of  and  the  railroads  against  the  canal  improvement?  A.  I  think 
that  goes  without  saying. 

Commission  here  adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the  chairman. 

New  York,  September  19,  1899. 

A  public  hearing  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was 
held  this  day,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Commission,  Times  building, 
New  York  city. 

Present:  Messrs.  C.  C.  Shayne,  chairman  pro  tern.,  Hugh  Kelly 
and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  secretary;  also  Hon.  Ben  L.  Fairchild, 
counsel. 

The  chairman  pro  tern,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  11.01 
o’clock. 

CHARLES  E.  WHEELER. 

CHARLES  E.  WHEELER,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  tes¬ 
tified  as  follows: 

i 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

t / 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  asked  to  come  here  because  he  is  the 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Steel  Canal  Boat  Company,  the  only 
company  possessing  steel  boats  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  appeared  in  one  of  our  prominent  trade  journals  that  he 
contemplated  adding  very  largely  to  his  fleet  and  carrying  out 
some  new  plans  in  regard  to  them.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  put  on  record  what  Mr.  Wheeler's 
views  are  concerning  the  canal  and  his  future  plans  if  it  is  im¬ 
proved. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?  A.  Charles  E.  Wheeler. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  Cleveland. 
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Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Manager  of  the  Cleveland  Steel 
Canal  Boat  Company,  manager  and  secretary. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  that  company  is,  the  Cleveland  Steel 
Canal  Boat  Company?  A.  The  company  is  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio  with  a  capital  of  $175,000,  all  of 
which  is  paid  in.  We  are  the  owners  and  operators  of  four 
steamers  and  fifteen  consorts  that  ply  between  the  ports  of  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Lorain,  Ohio;  New  York  and  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

By  Commissioner  Smith:  Bridgeport,  Connecticut?  A.  Bridge¬ 
port,  Connecticut. 

Bv  Commissioner  Kellv:  From  Ohio?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith:  Without  breaking  bulk?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  When  was  the  company  organized?  A.  It  was  organized  in 
1895. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  each  boat?  A.  They  are  about  the 
same  as  the  wooden  boats.  Our  boats  are  a  little  heavier  than 
the  wooden  boats;  owing  to  the  lake  service  they  are  reinforced. 
Our  largest  consorts  will  hold  240  net  tons;  our  smallest  con¬ 
sort  210  tons,  and  our  steamers  110  tons. 

Q.  The  capitalization  of  your  company  is  $175,000?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  each  of  the  boats  you  have  provided? 
A.  On  an  average  they  cost  about  $15,500. 

Q.  In  that  capitalization  of  $175,000  did  you  provide  for  in¬ 
creasing  your  plant?  A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  had  that  in  contemplation  at  the  time  you  organized; 
that  the  four  fleets  were  only  a  beginning?  A.  The  four  fleets 
were  only  a  beginning. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  up  to  the  present  toward  increas¬ 
ing  the  fleet?  A.  No,  we  have  considered  the  practicability  and 
feasibility  of  the  proposed  pontoon  boat  that  we  have  contem¬ 
plated  building.  In  the  first  place  we  realized,  we  were  satisfied, 
at  least,  that  our  trade,  our  profitable  trade,  must  come  from 
Cleveland  and  not  from  Buffalo. 

91 
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By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  You  mean  through  business?  A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no 
business  at  Buffalo  to  New  York  in  the  way  of  using  the  Erie 
canal  at  present.  The  lake  rate  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  is  even 
now  much  higher,  twice  as  high  in  fact,  as  it  is  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York  on  grain.  It  is  no  common  thing  to  see  boats  coming 
to  Buffalo  at  five  cents  a  bushel  on  grain  to-day  from  Duluth. 
The  rate  from  Buffalo  here  is  much  less. 

Q.  That  is  because  of  the  scarcity  of  cars  and  the  inability 
of  the  railroads  to  handle  the  stuff?  A.  Not  necessarily. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  It  is  an  abnormal  and  unusual  lake  rate?  A.  You  might 
call  it  abnormal. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  Is  that  not  caused  by  the  great  demand  for  steamers  on 
account  of  the  prosperous  times?  A.  It  is  entirely  due  to  that, 
I  take  it.  Of  course  the  grain  activity  is  in  sympathy  wfith  the 
ore  activity. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  the  supply  of  steamers  on  the  lakes  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  demand?  A.  They  do  not  at  present.  We  had  a  case 
the  other  day  in  the  storage  of  transit  in  the  Soo  canal.  There 
were  forty  miles  of  steamers  passed  through  after  that  break. 
A  procession  forty  miles  long.  To  come  back  to  the  original  idea: 
As  I  stated  it  has  cost  us  about  $15,500  each  for  our  steamers 
and  our  consorts  about  half  that  sum.  It  is  very  evident,  of 
course,  that  while  wooden  boats  are  costing  about  $8,000  for 
steamers  and  $2,000  for  consorts  the  price  of  iron  and  plate  has 
gone  up  so  that  we  could  safely  count  on  thirty-three  per  cent, 
additional  cost  for  steel  boats.  Of  course,  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  use  the  wooden  boats  provided  they  could  come  to  Cleveland. 
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Under  present  conditions  that  is  impossible.  You  cannot  effect 
insurance  either  on  wooden  boats  or  on  their  cargoes.  Having 
that  in  mind  I  considered  the  possibility  of  building  a  pontoon 
bridge  with  double  sides  after  the  style  of  a  floating  dry  dock 
except  on  schooner  lines  and  allowing  wooden  boats  to  pass  in  at 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  where  it  falls  down,  and  thus  allowing 

those  wooden  boats  to  be  sent  to  Buffalo. 

% 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  Is  that  in  connection  with  the  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir.  That 
thing  was  taken  up  before  I  submitted  that  to  my  directors  by 
not  less  than  seven  or  eight  of  the  most  expert  engineers  and 
architects  in  the  country,  Mr.  Nixon  of  your  city  among  them, 
and  without  any  hesitation  or  doubt  each  and  all  pronounced  the 
scheme  entirely  practical.  I  took  it  up  with  the  Great  Lakes 
Register  and  found  I  could  effect  insurance,  and  our  directors 
went  so  far  as  to  authorize  the  building  of  the  boat,  but  pending 
the  decision,  this  sudden  boom  in  the  price  of  iron  came.  It  is  a 
matter,  of  course,  in  which  we  have  to  make  haste  slowly,  and 
we  found  ourselves  unable  to  get  near  the  ship  yards;  in  other 
words,  the  yards  were  all  full. 

Commissioner  Kelly  was  here  excused. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  steel  out 
there;  is  it  because  we  are  shipping  so  much  to  Europe?  A.  The 
only  answer  I  can  give  you  is  that  some  person  wants  that  steel 
worse  than  we  want  it:  a  case  of  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  A  demand  on  the  other  side?  A.  It  is  a  domestic  demand 
more  than  a  foreign  demand.  The  cause  of  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  billets  is  due  to  structure  work  in  buildings  and  pressed 
steel  cars  that  are  being  made.  There  is,  of  course,  a  legitimate 
demand  in  all  trades.  When  you  see  that  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  this  country  500  pounds  of  steel  per  year  is  required 
you  can  imagine  what  a  demand  there  is.  The  fact  is  that  we  have 
not  five  days’  supply  of  steel  in  this  country  to-day;  however, 
I  don’t  pose  as  a  steel  expert. 

Q.  I  simply  want  to  get  your  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  steel;  I  contend  that  the  foreign  demand  together 
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with  the  good  times  has  caused  the  advance  in  the  price.  A.  I 
have  always  believed  that  the  increase  is  ridiculous.  It  might 
as  well  be  sixty  dollars  as  forty  dollars.  I  don't  believe  that 
we  will  ever  get  a  market  on  a  steady,  conservative  basis  until 
steel  is  traded  as  grain  and  sold  on  warrants,  so  that  in  times  of 
depression  a  concern  might  go  ahead  making  steel  and  disposing 
of  it,  the  same  as  grain  is  disposed  of.  In  times  of  activity  you 
have  got  your  supply.  That  will  keep  it  on  a  normal  basis.  Now, 
to  go  back  to  the  question  of  the  pontoon  bridge:  We  found  that 
it  was  entirely  feasible,  and  we  were  just  getting  ready  to  build 
it  when  we  found  this  increase  in  steel,  and  to-dav  we  are  unable 
to  build  that  boat  owing  to  the  ship  yards  being  full  and  the 
boat  Tvould  cost  us  $5,000  or  $0,000  more  than  when  we  first 
commenced.  Still  it  stands  as  a  practical  project  and  to  my 
mind  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  that  will  serve  the  Erie  canal. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  many  boats  will  this  pontoon  accommodate?  A.  Six 
at  a  time.  *  j 

.  .  .  •  i  a? 

By  Commissioner  Shavne: 

t/  %j 

Q.  I  understand  that  if  the  canal  is  enlarged -  A.  The  en¬ 

largement  of  the  canal  to  my  mind  wrould  be  a  very  serious  mis¬ 
take,  except  the  deepening  of  it. 

Q.  Except  the  deepening?  A.  A^es,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  that  to  improve  the  canal  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take?  A.  No,  sir;  if  you  improve  it  on  different  lines  than  you 
did  last  year.  The  papers  to-day  announce  a  break  at  Rome 
that  wTill  take  two  wreeks  to  repair. 

Q.  If  you  say  it  should  be  deepened  and  not  widened  that  is 
simply  a  difference  of  opinion,  is  it  not?  A.  It  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  but  I  base  mine  on  what  I  think  is  a  very  good  reason. 
If  the  canal  is  widened — I  don’t  see  wiiat  you  are  going  to  do. 
I  mean  by  that',  the  widening  of  the  locks  w’hich  will  enable 
larger  boats  to  be  used1.  If  you  use  a  larger  boat  it  necessarily 
means  a  scraping  of  all  the  boats  on  the  canal  to-day.  I  fail  to 
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understand  where  the  capital  is  coming  from  to  build  new  boats 
and  replace  the  old. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  posted  as  to  the  publication  of  the  testimony 
taken  at  Buffalo?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  shows  that  capital  lias  offered  to  build  the  boats 
for  the  entire  canal.  If  it  was  widened  and  deepened  a  great 
capitalist  offered  to  buy  the  canal  from  the  State.  We  had  that 
testimony  from  reputable,  responsible  business  men  of  this  State. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  I  should  like  to  get  what  your  views  are?  A.  The  fact  is 
that  the  moment  you  go  to  work  to  build  larger  boats,  in  every 
instance,  there  is  cheapening  of  the  rate  of  transportation.  The 
advantage  will  go,  not  to  the  boatman,  but  to  the  consignee. 
The  port  of  New  York  would  profit  undoubtedly.  If  your  rate 
to-day  is  two  cents  a  bushel  and  you  double  your  capacity  the 
rate  will  not  stay  at  two  cents.  It  will  go  down  to  just  the 
same  relative  level  as  it  is  at  present.  That  is  my  experience  in 
every  line  of  transportation.  The  railroads  have  increased  the 
weight  for  rails  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds  per  yard.  They 
are  building  as  high  as  80,000  capacity  cars  and  their  rates  are 
coming  down  and  have  been.  They  are  giving  the  advantage  to 
the  public;  it  is  not  going  to  the  railroads.  Where  you  are  going 
to  find  boatmen  to  build  boats,  I  don’t  know;  we  would  not. 
What  is  perfectly  feasible  is  the  deepening  of  the  canal,  so  that 
we  could  load  seven  feet  if  we  wanted  to.  The  money  vou  have 

«/  t/ 

put  in  that  canal  has  not  helped  the  boatmen  at  all.  We  cannot 
put  a  pound  more  of  stuff  in  the  boat.  We  are  going  through 
with  the  same  boat. 

Q.  Isn’t  there  an  increased  speed  in  some  places?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
possibly,  although  my  logs  do  not  show  any  more  trips  this  year 
than  last.  Whatever  benefits  have  been  gained  in  that  have  been 
offset  by  the  serious  breaks,  one  of  which  took  place  this  morning. 

Q.  Those  breaks  are  not  due  to  the  improved  canal?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  to  the  deepening  of  the  canal,  opening  of  the  quicksand  and 
the  increased  water  pressure. 
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Q.  Of  course,  you  know  those  breaks  occurred  previous  to  the 
improvement.  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  they  wTere  not  so  disastrous  as 
those  we  had  last  year.  I  went  down  personally  to  those  breaks 
last  year  and  talked  with  the  superintendents  myself  and  I  failed 
to  find  a  single  man  who  did  not  believe  it  was  due  to  the  im¬ 
provement. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne:  We  are  not  discussing  that  now; 
that  has  already  been  gone  over  by  another  commission. 

By  Commissioner  Smith:  I  think  it  is  an  important  thing  to 
have  this  man’s  knowledge  and  experience  with  relation  to  any¬ 
thing  about  the  canal. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne:  That  has  been  passed  on  by  another 
commission  of  the  State  and  it  is  on  record,  and  the  record  of  the 
commission  of  the  State  that  passed  on  that  shows  all  that.  We 
want  to  get  his  views  as  to  whether  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  enlarge 
the  canal  or  not.  He  says  he  is  opposed  to  an  enlarged  canal 
except  in  the  way  of  deepening. 

By  Commissioner  Smith:  If  he  thinks  the  improvement  has 
been  disastrous  to  the  canal  it  is  well  to  put  on  record  his  views. 

The  Witness:  I  would  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  the  improvements  are  disastrous  to  the  canal.  In  time  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  betterment.  We  would  have  been,  however, 
a  good  many  thousand  dollars  better  off  if  the  improvements  had 
not  been  made. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  see  the  improvements  started  completed? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  you  can  load  your  boats  deeper?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  you  are  speaking  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  boatman  and  are  not  in  favor  of  the  improvement  of  the 
canal  that  would  lower  the  rates  without  any  corresponding  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  boatmen?  A.  Surely. 

Q.  And  while  that  is  your  position  from  your  experience  on 
the  canal  you  concede  that  an  enlargement  of  the  canal  and  the 
resultant  larger  boats  and  larger  tonnage  would  lower  the  rates? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  To  that  extent  it  would  benefit  the  port  of  New  York?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  it  immediately  comes  into  the  question  that  if  com¬ 
panies  understand  that  the  rates  will  be  lower  and  the  advantage 
of  the  widening  of  the  canal  is  to  accrue  to  the  consignee  and 
not  to  the  transportation  lines,  I  fail  to  see  how  you  can  interest 
capitalists  and  build  larger  boats;  however,  you  may  be  able  to 
accomplish  it. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith : 

t / 

Q.  On  this  point  you  would  understand  that  people  who, 
for  instance,  the  provision  producers  in  Chicago,  have  an 
interest  in  all  rates  of  transportation  so  large  that  if  united 
it  might  be  to  their  advantage  to  put  on  boats  adapted  to  the 
improved  and  widened  canal  for  the  lower  rate  of  transportation 
they  would  get  and  the  larger  return  they  would  get -for  their 
product.  So  to  all  millers  of  the  Northwest.  If  they  could  work 
a  combination  and  put  on  lines  of  boats;  and  when  I  say  this, 
I  have  in  mind  suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  people  to  this  Commission.  You  can  see  that 
the  larger  boats  and  reduced  transportation  would  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  purchasers  if  completed?  A.  Yes,  sir,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Q.  So  too  in  the  steel-making  business.  There  are  people  in 
Buffalo  who  contemplate  putting  in  large  plants,  and  the  rate  of 
transportation,  which  would  be  reduced  as  a  consequence  of  wid¬ 
ened  locks,  would  inure  to  the  advantage  of  those  people.  The 
whole  thing  would  be  a  benefit  to  commerce. 

The  Witness:  You  have  at  this  end  a  magnificent  metropolis; 
you  are  lacking  at  the  other  end.  Buffalo  is  not  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  city;  it  is  a  city  whose  greatest  commerce  is  the  distribution 
of  anthracite  coal  and  grain.  You  have  there  sharp  competition 
with  three  or  four  different  railroads,  from  Buffalo  to  New  York, 
that  have  been  able  to  more  than  meet  the  rate,  as  vou  and  I 
understand  and  know  well.  The  great  trouble,  to  my  mind,  is 
first:  Lack  of  terminals  at  New  York  where  any  freight  can  be 
handled  except  grain.  Your  second  trouble  is  your  inability  to 
ship  freight  west  of  any  cargo  whatever  at  a  fair  rate. 
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Q.  By  water?  A.  By  water  or  by  canal  and  rail.  Cleveland 
is  the  farthermost  point  east  where  you  can  meet  independent 
lines  of  railroad.  When  you  strike  Buffalo  you  have  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Nickel 
Plate  and  the  Erie.  Three  of  them  are  Vanderbilt  roads,  and  all 
of  them  are  working  in  close  harmony,  and  they  refuse  to  make 
any  working  arrangements  with  the  canal.  When  you  come  to 
Cleveland  you  strike  an  entirely  different  condition  of  things. 
The  railroads  there  meet  us  and  make  rates  'with  us,  as  with 
every  other  lake  liue,  on  what  are  called  proportional  rates.  That 
rate  is  published  and  on  file  in  the  records  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  and  is  used  by  all  railroads  operating  to  the 
southwest  in  particular.  We  send  our  sugars  that  we  are  taking 
from  here,  from  Cleveland  to  Peoria  for  seven  cents  of  local  rate, 
and  from  Chicago  to  Peoria  it  is  not  less  than  twenty  cents.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  your  canal  is  short  about  175  .miles;  it  ought 
to  go  to  Cleveland.  It  ought  to  go  to  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  where  you  get  a  good  rate  of  the  combined  railroad  interests. 

Q.  It  does  through  your  boats?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

«_• 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  situation  on  the  lakes  regarding  the 
lake  lines  and  how  they  are  controlled,  if  at  all,  by  the  railroads? 
A.  They  are  controlled  by  railroads.  All  the  freight  goes  by 
freight  lines,  which  are  a  part  iof  the  railroad  system. 

Q.  All  of  the  lake  lines?  A.  I  don’t  know  of  a  lake  line  carry¬ 
ing  package  freight  that  is  not  controlled  by  railroads. 

Q.  So  that  your  line  from  Cleveland,  that  is  the  steel  boats,  is 
the  only  line  that  reaches  New  York  through  the  Erie  canal  that 
Is  not  in  the  control  of  the  railroads?  A.  No,  I  would  not  say 
that.  From  Cleveland  the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Transit  Com¬ 
pany  are  not  in  the  control  of  any  railroad. 

Q.  They  operate  from  Cleveland  to  Buffalo?  A.  They  operate 
very  closely  with  the  railroads.  Do  no  canal  business  of  any  ac¬ 
count  whatever.  I  don't  think  they  do  any  more  canal  business. 

«/  «/ 

Q.  Now,  from  the  time  you  have  organized  or  from  the  time 
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you  placed  the  boats  on  the  canal,  have  these  boats  been  used 
to  their  full  capacity?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  east  and  west  bound?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  terminal  facilities  have  you  in  New  York?  A.  None. 

Q.  What  terminal  facilities  have  you  in  the  port  of  New  York? 
A.  None. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  benefit  if  you  had?  A.  Unquestion¬ 
ably.  I  am  refusing  package  freight  every  day  in  the  week  be¬ 
cause  of  that  fact. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  Which  way?  A.  To  New  York  and  from  New  York.  From 
New  York  I  don't  care  for  it;  I  am  taking  sugar  and  have  loaded 
for  the  last  four  years  their  full  capacity  with  sugar. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

«/ 

Q.  Nothing  else?  A.  Nothing  else.  If  we  tried  to  get  any  busi¬ 
ness  we  have  no  place  to  receive  it  when  we  get  here  and  have  to 
dump  it  on  an  open  dock. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Could  you  get  first-class  freight  if  you  had  a  covered  dock? 
A.  Unquestionably  I  could,  any  kind  of  freight;  I  am  refusing  it 
every  daj’.  If  we  had  such  accommodations  it  would  open  up 
all  the  southwest  district  to  us.  I  can  get  orders  from  St.  Louie 
to  New  York,  the  same  from  New  York  to  East  St.  Louis. 

Q.  It  would  not  pay  to  hire  a  dock  at  present  rate  of  rentals? 
A.  No,  sir.  My  idea  is  that  there  should  be  some  plan  in  New 
York  whereby  any  canal  boat  could  get  to  a  warehouse  and  pay 
their  proportion  of  the  cost  of  discharging  their  freight,  and  not 
have  to  plead  the  papa  act.  If  the  canal  cannot  stand  on  its  own 
merits,  without  having  the  State  of  New  York  build  elevators, 
it  better  go.  I  am  willing  to  build  a  warehouse,  I  know  what 
it  costs. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  suggestion  is  that  terminal  facilities  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  here  by  the  State,  but  there  should  be  a  charge  sufficient  to 
pay  the  expense?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don’t  know  why  the  Erie  canal 
should  be  made  such  a  pet  of  by  the  State  of  New  York  any  more 
than  the  railroads  should.  I  am  willing  to  pay  my  share  for  what 
warehousing  I  want.  I  don’t  want  the  State  of  New  York  to 
pay  it  for  me.  I  do  ask  as  long  as  they  control  the  water  front 
that  they  give  me  a  suitable  place  to  discharge  my  cargo. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  advisable  under  any  such  system  for 
the  State  to  allow  a  period  of  free  storage?  A.  No,  I  would  be 
opposed  to  that  from  my  political  principal. 

Q.  You  would  be  opposed  to  ten  days  free  storage?  A.  Do  you 
mean  for  the  benefit  of  the  consignee? 

Q.  A  sufficient  length  of  time  of  storage  to  give  the  consignee 
an  opportunity  to  remove  package  freight  from  the  dock?  A.  I 
would  not  want  to  answer  that;  that  is  entirely  a  question  which 
is  your  own  business,  so  to  speak.  If  the  city  of  New  York  wants 
to  give  its  people  ten  to  thirty  days,  well  and  good.  So  far  as 
the  boat  line  is  concerned,  my  idea  is  that  it  should  go  to  the  dock 
and  pay  for  the  use  of  the  warehouse  there  for  forty-eight  hours, 
which  is  the  usual  time.  If  after  forty-eight  hours  the  freight 
is  not  taken  let  the  city  of  New  York  charge  the  consignee,  or  if 
it  wants  to  give  sixty  days,  that  is  a  matter  I  don’t  care  about. 
The  transportation  line  should  furnish  a  reasonable  time  for  the 
consignee  to  get  it  away. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  before  the  Commission  by  package 
freight  men  of  New  York  city,  that  facilities  for  a  proper  length 
of  time,  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  free  storage  should  be 
allowed  under  any  such  system?  A.  It  is  utterly  preposterous. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  railroads  do  give  a  certain  period 
of  time  of  free  storage?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  keep  the  stuff  in 
the  cars,  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  Not  altogether?  A.  I  have  the  largest  warehouse  in  the 
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city  of  Cleveland  to-day.  I  liave  a  capacity  there  of  15,000  barrels 
of  sugar.  Two  fleets  will  fill  that  warehouse;  I  have  got  to  get  it 
away. 

Q.  What  terminal  facilities  have  you  in  Cleveland?  A.  Very 
fine  terminals. 

Q.  The  property  of  your  company?  A.  They  are  leased  to  us. 

Q.  Did  you  erect  the  building?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  just 
erected  one  of  them.  Just  finished  one  of  them.  I  was  in  New 
York  yesterday  to  see  about  the  hoisting  engine  for  the  new 
warehouse. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  lease  your 
torminal  facilities  in  Cleveland  and  erect  your  building  and  do 
not  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  lease  your  terminal  facilities  here? 
A.  Property  is  not  so  valuable  in  Cleveland  as  it  is  here  and  my 
relation  with  the  railroads  are  verv  much  better.  I  can  secure 
a  warehouse  on  railroad  property. 

Q.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  connecting  railroads  that  you 
are  able  to  make  terms  with  when  you  get  to  Cleveland?  A.  Our 
business  is  turned  over  entirely,  going  southwest,  to  the  Big 
Four  road. 

Q.  The  reason  you  are  enabled  to  operate  with  the  railroads  at 
Cleveland  is  because  of  the  competitive  conditions  in  Cleveland 
that  do  not  exist  in  Buffalo?  A.  It  is  the  basis  upon  which  the 
railroads  have  been  working  for  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  terminal  facilities  at  Buffalo?  A.  No,  sir; 
we  never  stop  at  Buffalo. 

Q.  You  have  never  comtemplated  stopping  there?  A.  No,  sir; 
we  have  never  done  so. 

Q.  From  1S95  down  to  the  present  time  your  business  has  been 
confined  to  what  line  of  freight  east-bound  and  what  kind  west¬ 
bound?  A.  Grain  and  billets.  We  brought  down  considerable 
miscellaneous  freight.  For  instance,  the  rudder  for  the  boat 
Kearsage.  We  brought  down  the  rudder  frame,  I  should  say. 
That  is  nineteen  feet  in  width,  and  would  never  pass  through  a 
tunnel  on  a  railroad.  There  is  only  one  place  in  the  United  States 
where  it  could  be  forged,  and  that  is  in  the  city  of  Cleveland. 
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They  could  not  take  the  order  unless  we  would  bring  the  rudder 
frame.  We  brought  down  rudder  frames  for  nearly  all  the  new 
men  of  war.  In  addition  we  have  brought  down  every  rail  that  is 
here  in  your  traction  railroad,  brought  down  00,000  tons  for  them, 
and  in  addition  to  that  we  are  loading  a  fleet  to-morrow  with  a 
thousand  tons  of  billets  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  for  Troy.  We  bring 
down  a  large  amount  of  iron. 

Q.  How  is  one  year  compared  with  another  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  billets  in  your  line,  from  1895,  down  to  the  present  time? 
A.  We  are  handling  more  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Q.  How  does  last  year  compare  with  the  year  before?  A.  We 
ihiaiuled  none  last  year  or  the  year  before.  The  first  year  we 
hauled  considerable. 

Q.  It  is  really  a  business  that  is  just  commencing  on  the  canal, 
the  transportation  of  billets,  the  last  few  years?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Was  it  due  to  any  depression  in  the  trade  that  you  did  not 
bring  any  last  year  or  the  year  before?  A.  No,  sir;  because  I 
could  not  get  accommodations  in  New  York.  I  have  had  fleets 
come  down  with  rails  and  stav  here  thirteen  da  vs  to  unload. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  did  not  bring  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  had  accommodations  to  store  it  you  would  have 
carried  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 


By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Where  do  you  take  your  billets  now  when  you  arrive  here? 
A.  We  are  not  bringing  any.  I  would  not  accept  any  for  New 
York. 

Q.  You  are  delivering  them  where?  A.  Troy,  to  the  Continuous 
Rail  Joint  Company. 

/ 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  preference  for  the  discharge  of  the 
merchandise  you  bring  down  here?  r4.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
New  York  enough  to  express  an  opinion. 

Q.  If  this  Commission  should  recommend  in  its  report  to  the 
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State  tlie  location  of  certain  sliedded  piers  for  the  accommodation 
of  danal  traffic  would  you  be  able  to  advise  11s  what  would  be 
most  convenient  for  your  business?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  vou  sav  whether  you  would  confine  your  suggestion 
to  Manhattan  Island  or  would  you  say  that  much?  A.  So  far 
as  our  lines  is  concerned  I  would  just  exactly  as  soon  discharge 
at  Staten  Island  as  here. 

Q.  So  far  as  what  line  is  concerned?  A.  Our  boat  line.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  us.  That  is  entirely  a  local  matter  that 
you  gentlemen  can  decide  for  yourselves;  you  know. 

By  Commissioner  Shawne: 

Q.  You  have  no  special  interest  in  the  port  of  New  York?  A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

»/ 

Q.  Other  people  that  have  testified  before  us  have  had  prefer¬ 
ences  and  I  thought  perhaps  you  had.  A.  No,  sir;  I  care  nothing 
about  it.  I  have  no  preference  for  one  location  over  another. 
All  I  want  is  to  get  my  boats  unloaded  and  get  them  started 
away.  A  boat  can  only  make  money  when  she  is  away  from  the 
dock. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  In  your  opinion  with  the  present  canal  without  any  furtier 
enlargement,  if  there  were  proper  terminal  facilities  provided  in 
connection  with  canal  traffic  in  the  port  of  New  York,  would  you 
be  enabled  to  largely  increase  your  traffic  and  would  it  necessi¬ 
tate  largely  increasing  the  number  of  your  boats?  A.  There  is 
no  more  doubt  of  that  than  that  you  are  sitting  in  your  chair; 
unquestionably  that  is  true. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  I  presume  you  would  not  want  to  place  the  limit  on  the 
number  of  boats  vou  would  build  if  vou  had  the  necessary  ac» 

4/  t/  %> 

commodations?  A.  I  was  told  by  a  shipper,  one  of  the  largest  in 
New  York,  that  he  would  load  every  boat  that  I  could  put  at 
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their  place.  Load  every  boat  I  could  give  him  this  next  year. 
So  far  as  the  other  end  is  concerned  I  can  load  at  Cleveland  in¬ 
stead  of  six  boats  a  week,  ten  boats  a  day. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

c/ 

Q.  If  you  had  terminal  facilities  here  to  handle  package 
freight?  A.  Yes,  sir;  even  without  terminal  facilities  if  I  had 
boats  now  I  could  load  ten  boats  a  day  every  day  this  year  with 
grain  right  in  Cleveland. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  If  you  had  terminal  facilities  here  I  presume  there  are  other 
Lake  Erie  ports  you  can  get  increased  cargoes  from  apart  from 
Cleveland?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state?  A.  South  Lake  Erie  is  the  most  important 
of  the  great  lakes,  commercially  speaking.  You  have  there  the 
cities  of  Detroit,  Toledo,  Sandusky  to  a  less  extent,  Cleveland, 
Erie,  Buffalo.  Unquestionably  the  greatest  of  them  all  is  Cleve¬ 
land.  It  is  a  citv  that  is  growing  vastly  more  than  anv  citv  be- 
tween  Chicago  and  New  York.  We  have  now  very  nearly  400,000 
inhabitants,  and  there  is  a  wonderfully  large  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ter.  South  of  Cleveland  you  come  into  the  Youngstown  district, 
which  you  might  call  the  Nation’s  blacksmith  shop,  so  to  speak. 
Nearly  all  your  iron  products  come  from  right  along  that  valley 
from  Pittsburg  to  Cleveland.  They  have  there  all  the  paving 
brick,  thousands  of  tons  of  which  I  refused  to  carry.  There  are 
many  other  products  in  large  quantity,  lumber  and  various  other 
things.  I  had  a  letter  from  one  of  the  largest  chemical  works 
in  the  country  asking  me  to  quote  a  rate  on  5.000,000  pounds  of 
zinc  chloride  from  Cleveland  to  Galveston,  Texas,  by  way  of  the 
Erie  canal.  So  it  goes.  The  steel  products  are  enough  to  take 
care  of  every  boat  on  the  Erie  canal  pretty  nearly.  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
representatives  have  been  to  me  time  and  time  again  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  carrying  of  their  products. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  rate  you  qu'ote  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  or  did  you  quote  it?  A.  I  did  not  quote,  I  did  not  know 
what  it  would  cost  to  Galveston  from  here. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  in  procuring  insurance  on  your 
steel  canal  boats?  A.  No,  sir.  I  would  state  that  to  secure  a 
high  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  boats  on  the  Erie  canal,  there 
should  be  a  system  of  licensing  navigators. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Have  you  in  contemplation  with  your  pontoon  service  the 
use  of  wooden  boats?  A.  Entirely  so;  our  boats  cost  four  times 
as  much  as  a  wooden  boat. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  consort?  A.  It  is  $8,000.  You 
could  not  build  them  to-day  short  of  $12,000.  Your  wooden  boats 
cost  $2,000.  I  think  I  could  build  a  dozen  for  $2,000  a  piece. 

Q.  In  ordinary  times  it  costs  $8,000  to  build  steamers?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  could  duplicate  it  in  ordinary  times  for  that. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  can  secure  insurance  for  your 
wooden  boats  in  connection  with  your  pontoon  system?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  are  not  subject  to  the  dangers  of  Lake  Erie  naviga¬ 
tion?  A.  No,  sir;  they  are  encased  in  this  pontoon;  they  could 
be  carried  in  this  pontoon  to  the  upper  lake  ports  if  you  wished. 

If  I  had  built  one  pontoon  I  should  have  required  in  the  neighbor- 

\ 

hood  of  ninety-two  boats  to  take  care  of  my  business  in  that  one 

boat. 

Q.  In  one  pontoon?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith:  / 

Q.  That  is  so  by  the  turning  over  of  the  service;  you  can  carry 
six  at  a  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  figuring  up  the  time  in  transit  it 
would  keep  ninety-two  boats  busy.  I  wish  I  had  $1,000,000  of 
money  to  put  in  that  canal,  to  put  in  a  few  pontoons  to  go  to 
Chicago  and  other  places. 

Q.  You  contemplate  going  farther  than  Lake  Erie?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  those  boats  in  a  pontoon 
to  go  to  Duluth,  if  you  want  to. 
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By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  when  you  go  back  to  Cleve¬ 
land  you  can  tell  them  that  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  to  invest  in  such  enterprises,  and  especially 
in  Buffalo?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know;  I  find  capital  a  little  timid 
about  Erie  canal  matters. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  presume  that  is  largely  because  of  the  transition  state? 

A.  We  have  made  no  money  with  our  boats  at  all  this  year. 

«/  «/ 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  because  the  State  has  been  too  largely  in 
the  hands  of  politicians,  both  parties?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wTould  like 
to  see  the  canal  turned  over  to  the  federal  government;  I  don’t 
know  what  New  York  can  get  out  of  that  canal  except  traffic. 

Q.  You  say  you  favor  federal  ownership?  A.  Unquestionably. 
Let  me  illustrate  that.  While  I  was  working  with  the  Lake 
Shore  road  it  wTas  necessary  at  Toledo  to  put  a  little  bridge  over 
a  creek  there.  The  Lake  Shore  maintained  it  for  years,  making 
repairs,  keeping  watchmen  to  turn  that  bridge,  and  so  on.  That 
bridge  cost  them  possibly  $10,000.  One  fine  day  the  city  of  To¬ 
ledo  forgot  the  law7  in  the  case  and  allowed  a  couple  of  street  car 
tracks  to  go  over  that  bridge.  The  Lake  Shore  road  immediately 
took  their  watchman  away  and  turned  it  over  to  the  city.  The 

Lake  Shore  gave  up  $10,000  of  its  assets  and  wTas  glad  to  do  it.  I 

\ 

think  it  w7ould  be  to  the  interest  of  New  York  State  to  give  up 
the  Erie  canal.  She  would  get  everything  she  had  before. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  Y7ou  are  in  favor  of  the  government  getting  the  canal  iu 
control?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Would  you  fear  that  if  the  Federal  Government  got  control 
that  the  canal  w-ould  be  closed?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  safe¬ 
guarded. 
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Q.  Suppose  the  General  Government  did  not  do  what  is  re¬ 
quired?  A.  I  would  not  fear  it  any  more  than  I  would  fear  that 
under  the  State  control  it  would  be  closed. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  a  great  many  ports  that  are 
jealous  of  the  traffic  that  is  going  through  this  port.  You  would 
not  fear  that  if  the  canal  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  matter  of  an  appropriation  was  brought  up  in 
Congress  that  the  representatives  of  these  very  ports  would  de¬ 
feat  the  measure  which  would  result  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
canal?  A.  I  hardly  think  that  is  a  thing  to  be  feared.  If  it  is 
to  be  feared  along  other  lines  than  one  port  jealous  of  another. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  this  State  gets  benefit  enough  out  of  it  to 
justify  it  in  maintaining  it  and  improving  it?  A.  Well,  you  are 
better  familiar  with  the  statistics  than  I  am;  I  cannot  say  what 
the  business  has  been. 

Q.  It  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  State?  A.  It  has  been  un¬ 
doubtedly. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  on  the  run  of  the  Erie  canal  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  that  large  cities  have  been  built  up  since  the 
Erie  canal  has  been  built,  large  cities  on  the  Erie  canal,  all  of 
which  are  a  great  benefit  to  the  State?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  State?  A.  I  am  not  advocat¬ 
ing  the  abandonment  of  the  Erie  canal.  Nor  would  I  have 
thought  that  turning  it  over  to  the  Federal  Government  meant 
its  abandonment.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  advocate  such  a 
thing.  What  I  am  speaking  of  is  in  the  line  of  securing  greater 
efficiency. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  have  not  contemplated  what  possible  effect  there  might 
be  in  securing  appropriations  by  Congress,  from  the  competition 
of  southern  ports,  the  competition  of  the  Gulf  ports  for  a  certain 
amount  of  business;  the  competition  of  Newport  News  and  Balti¬ 
more  in  Maryland,  and  Philadelphia  in  Pennsylvania  and  Boston 

in  Massachusetts.  A.  I  fail  to  see  where  there  should  be  any 

92 
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more  danger  by  the  canal  than  by  a  river,  if  it  were  a  navigable 
river. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne:  The  witness  has  stated  that  he  has 
no  interest  in  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Simply  has 
interest  in  his  boat  and  ship.  If  he  could  do  as  well  at  other 
places  he  would  ship  that  way.  A.  I  have  found  that  in  getting 
appropriations  from  Congress  that  the  business  done  was  a  large 
factor.  1  have  been  on  two  or  three  committees  which  have  been 
getting  up  statistics  relative  to  the  Cleveland  harbor.  Our  whole 
aim  has  been  to  show  the  business  that  is  coming  to  Cleveland. 
When  we  could  show  a  certain  amount  of  business  there  we 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  appropriation 
from  Congress  to  take  care  of  our  harbor.  If  you  can  show  a  cer¬ 
tain  large  tonnage  coming  over  the  Erie  canal  I  imagine  that  you 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  care  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment.  If  you  don’t  show  the  tonnage  you  probably  could  not. 
I  don’t  understand  why  the  State  of  New  York  should  want  to 
foster  it. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  that  New  York  has  for  many  years  fought 
in  vain  and  until  this  last  year  continued  to  light  in  vain  for  a 
proper  channel  from  the  ocean  into  the  bay?  A.  Well,  you  never 
had  a  chairman  of  the  committee  before  that  came  from  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Q.  By  the  way,  Cleveland  is  well  represented  in  Washington. 
A.  It  is,  we  have  got  a  good  representation. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  regarding  the  canals 
other  than  those  which  have  been  brought  out  by  these  questions? 
A.  No,  sir;  the  first  point  I  desired  to  make  was  the  necessity 
of  deepening  the  canal  according  to  the  original  plan,  not  swap¬ 
ping  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  When  you  deepen  that 
canal  we  can  load  our  boats  deeper  and  our  entire  equipment  re¬ 
mains  an  asset.  If  you  widen  that  canal  it  would  necessitate 
larger  boats  and  our  assets  would  depreciate  very  quickly.  The 
second  thing  that  I  wanted  to  illustrate  was  the  fact  that  you 
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have  got  to  look  for  some  western  outlet  for  the  Erie  canal  be¬ 
cause  the  railroads  refuse  to  operate  with  the  canals.  That  is 
the  most  serious  handicap  that  the  Erie  canal  has.  The  third  is 
the  general  inefficiency  I  spoke  of  among  the  men. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  your  pontoon  service  could  be  success¬ 
ful  that  it  would  to  any  considerable  extent  revolutionize  methods 
on  the  lakes?  That  is,  there  would  be  a  decrease  in  ship  building 
and  an  increase  in  pontoon  building,  and  an  increase  in  canal 
barge  building;  I  mean  a  substantial  increase?  A.  No,  it  would 
not  revolutionize  things  because  the  commerce  from  the  upper 
lakes  and  Cleveland,  and  especially  in  ore,  is  so  large  that  it  must 
always  remain  the  greatest  traffic.  When  you  think  there  is 
15,000,000  tons  passing  through  the  Soo  every  year  it  is  a  traffic 
you  cannot  revolutionize  by  one  or  a  dozen  pontoons.  I  think  it 
would  give  new  life  to  the  Erie  canal.  I  think  it  would  give  a 
new  lease  of  life  to  the  Erie  canal.  I  know,  without  any  ques¬ 
tion  whatever,  that  if  I  had  three  or  four  pontoon  boats  I  could 
take  care  of  500  or  600  boats  myself  and  find  traffic  for  them. 

Q.  You  know  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  presume  then  it  would  be  the  intention  of  your  company 
to  go  ahead,  one  after  the  other,  with  these  pontoons?  A.  Our 
company  has  been  discouraged  on  account  of  the  many  accidents 
and  breaks  in  the  canal. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  have  at  no  time  since  your  organization  in  1895  been 
deterred  from  increasing  your  plant  by  reason  of  the  Erie  canal? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have. 

Q.  Then  the  question  of  completing  the  improvements  on  the 
lines  that  have  been  started  is  an  important  element  in  your  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question  of  increasing  your  plant?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

t/ 

Q.  That  would  not  deter  you  in  any  degree  in  the  matter  of 
building  such  a  pontoon  for  the  reason  that  existing  wooden  boats 
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would  be  available  for  jour  use?  A.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  greatest 
things,  to  mj  mind,  is  mj  inability  to  secure  accommodations. 
J  do  not  consider  it  good  business  to  entrust  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  property  to  the  class  of  men  that  are  at  present  to 
be  found  on  the  Erie  canal.  I  have,  I  think,  the  best  men;  I  think 
at  that. 

Q.  How  many  railroad  lines  are  there  centering  in  Cleveland 
doing  business  south  and  southwest  of  there?  A.  There  is  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  Company;  the  Cleve¬ 
land,  Columbus  and  Indianapolis;  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Erie.  I  think  that  is  pretty  nearly  all  of  them. 

Q.  All  those  lines  w7ill  make  rates  with  you  in  your  busi¬ 
ness?  A.  Yes,  sir;  give  me  just  as  fair  a  rate  as  any  railroad. 
Of  course  the  rate  is  a  little  less  than  the  rail  proportion  to  the 
through  rate.  In  other  words,  they  give  the  boat  lines  a  differ¬ 
ential. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  At  Cleveland?  A.  At  Cleveland  or  any  other  lake  port,  ex¬ 
cept  Buffalo. 

The  Commission  here  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  at  1.30  o’clock  p.  m.,  September  20,  1899. 

September  20,  1899. 

A  public  hearing  of  the  NewT  York  Commerce  Commission 
was  held  this  day,  September  20,  1S99,  in  the  arbitration  com¬ 
mittee  room  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  New  York  city. 

Present:  Messrs.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  chairman,  C.  C.  Shayne, 
Hugh  Kelly  and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  secretary;  also  Ben  L. 
Fairchild,  counsel  of  Commission,  and  W.  L.  Dykman,  counsel  of 
International  Elevating  Company. 

The  chairman,  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order  at  1.40  o'clock 
p.  in.,  stated  that  the  first  witness  to  be  called  would  be  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  G-.  Burgess,  president  of  the  International  Elevating  Com¬ 
pany. 
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EDWARD  G.  BURGESS. 

EDWARD  G.  BURGESS,  having  been  previously  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  President  of  the  International 
Elevating  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  International  Ele¬ 
vating  Company?  A.  Since  its  formation. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  that?  A.  1891. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  business  of  elevating  grain  prior  to 
that  time?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  prior  to  that  time?  A.  Since  1859. 

Q.  In  business  alone  or  associated  with  others?  A.  At  times 
alone  and  at  other  times  associated  with  others. 

Q.  Were  you  associated  with  others  immediately  prior  to  1891 
up  to  the  time  when  the  consolidation  of  the  several  companies 
took  place?  A.  I  was  in  the  firm  of  Annan  &  Co. 

Q.  Who  were  the  members  of  that  firm?  A.  Edward  Annan, 
John  B.  McCue — 

Q.  And  yourself?  A.  And  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  date  in  1891  when  the  consolidation  took 
place?  A.  I  think  it  was  the  15th  of  June,  about  that. 

Q.  In  1891?  A.  1891. 

Q.  When  you  refer  to  the  consolidation,  you  mean  the  consoli¬ 
dation  between  the  firm  of  Annan  &  Co.,  elevator  operators,  and 
other  companies,  elevator  operators?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  other  companies  did  you  consolidate  at  that  time 
in  1891?  A.  The  New  York  Floating  Elevator  Company  and  an 
elevator  company  the  president  of  which  was  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Milton  Knapp. 

Q.  At  that  time  were  there  any  other  elevator  companies  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  elevating  grain  in  the  port  of  New  York? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  other  companies?  A.  A  man  named  Cor¬ 
nell. 
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Q.  Was  he  ever  taken  into  the  consolidation?  A.  No. 

Q.  Is  he  in  business  now?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  elevating  grain.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  do  much  business?  A.  Well,  I  hardly  know  how 
much  he  does;  lie  handles  all  the  government  grain. 

Q.  Does  he  handle  any  grain  other  than  government  grain? 
A.  Oh,  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  many  boats  has  he?  A.  Two. 

Q.  What  are  their  names?  A.  George  Albert  and  Active. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  two  boats  as  to  their 
capacity?  A.  Well,  their  capacity  is  about  the  same  as  our  small 
boats. 

Q.  Your  smallest  boats?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  concern  in  the  business  of  elevating 
grain  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  except  those  you  have  men¬ 
tioned?  A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Wasn’t  Mr.  McCord  in  the  business  at  that  time?  A.  No, 
I  don’t  think  he  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  elevating  busi¬ 
ness;  I  think  he  had  sold  his  interest  to  this  man  Knapp;  they 
were  formerly  partners  in  the  grain  business. 

Q.  Subsequent  to  1891  and  subsequent  to  this  consolidation  did 
Mr.  Henry  D.  McCord  engage  in  the  business  of  elevating  grain? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  boats  did  he  have?  A.  The}'  had  two. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  them?  A.  The  J.  L.  Brower 
was  one  and  the  other  was  the  Telegraph. 

Q.  Wasn’t  one  Columbia  and  the  other  Empire  State?  A.  That 
was  some  years  after  that. 

Q.  I  am  now  asking  about  the  time  subsequent  to  the  consoli¬ 
dation?  A.  Yes;  you  are  right  about  that;  he  had  the  Columbia 
and  the  Empire  State. 

Q.  And  did  your  consolidating  company  subsequently  include 
him  and  his  boats  into  the  consolidation?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  year  was  that?  A.  1893,  about  that  time. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  subsequent  to  1893,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Cornell,  all  the  business  in  the  port  of  New  York  of  elevating 
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;grain  lias  been  done  by  tlie  International  Elevating  Company? 
A.  Oh  no,  not  all  of  it;  the  Warehouse  Company  does  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  the  Erie  elevator  does  a  large  portion  of  it. 

Q.  You  are  now  referring  to  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Ware¬ 
house  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  Erie  elevator. 

Q.  As  to  floating  elevators,  are  there  any  others?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  the  business  exclusively,  so  far  as  floating  elevators 
are  concerned,  in  the  port  of  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  had  the  exclusive  business  since  1893,  when  you 
included  Mr.  Henry  D.  McCord  into  the  consolidation?  A.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  Cornell  elevator,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  elevator  operators 
in  1891,  do  you  recall  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  as  it  was  then  arranged?  A.  It  was  11,000  shares  of 
stock  and  $500,000  in  bonds;  $1,000,000. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  for  what  that  $1,600,000  was  issued?  A.  It 
was  issued  in  payment  of  the  stock  of  the  different  companies  and 
the  good  will. 

Q.  You  mean  by  “  stock  ”  the  plant?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  plant, 
the  elevators. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  amount  that  was  issued  for  good  will  to 
each  of  the  parties  included  in  the  consolidation,  in  1897,  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  memoranda?  (Memoranda  handed  witness.)  A. 
Mr.  Annan  received  $185,000  and  Mr.  McCue  received  $158,000. 

Q.  Mr.  Burgess,  in  giving  those  items,  will  you  give  each  item, 
the  amount  that  was  issued  for  elevators  and  the  amount  that 
was  issued  for  good  will,  and  if  there  is  any  amount  issued  to 
pay  off  an  indebtedness  against  the  elevators  give  those  figures? 
A.  The  stock  issued  to  the  owners  of  elevators  for  elevators  was 
$708,085.40. 

Q.  That  is  the  amount  that  was  issued  for  elevators  belong¬ 
ing  to  Annan  &  Co.,  of  which  firm  you  were  a  member?  A.  We 
did  not  own  the  elevators;  it  was  in  payment  of  the  elevators  we 
.had  charge  of. 

Q.  Now,  go  on;  is  it  a  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  consolida¬ 
tion  that  Annan  &  Co.  owned  no  elevators?  A.  No,  they  did  not 
own  elevators;  I  do  not  think  they  owned  a  single  one. 
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Q.  They  bad  the  control  of  the  elevators  subject  to  an  indebt¬ 
edness  against  the  elevators?  A.  They  had  control  of  the  ele¬ 
vators  but  not  subject  to  an  indebtedness;  we  were  agents  for 
those  boats,  those  boats  were  under  our  charge. 

Q.  Who  were  the  owners  of  those  boats?  A.  They  were  owned 
by  a  great  many  people,  ten  or  twelve  to  every  boat. 

Q.  Did  you  give  title  to  the  International  Elevating  Company 
to  those  boats?  A.  The  title  of  each  individual  owner  was 
turned  over  to  us  and  we  turned  it  over  to  the  International  Com¬ 
pany. 

Q.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  consolidation  you  did  secure  title 
to  each  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  turned  over  the  boats  to  the  International  Elevating 
Company  with  a  clear  title?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  received  that  seven  hundred  and  odd  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  of  stock  in  payment?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  there  was  a  certain  indebtedness,  was 
there  not,  against  these  elevators,  that  you  were  obliged  to  pay 
in  order  to  give  title?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  make  that  payment  of  the  $708,000  that  you  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  International  Elevating  Company  or  did  the  In¬ 
ternational  Elevating  Company  issue  additional  stock  or  securi¬ 
ties  for  that  indebtedness?  A.  There  was  no  additional  stock  or 
securities  issued. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  $708,000?  A.  The  firm  of  Annan  & 
Company  each  individual  of  the  firm  got  so  much  for  good  will,, 
and  out  of  that  they  paid  this  indebtedness  of  the  elevator. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  get  for  good  will;  that  was  divided  upr 
was  it  not,  so  much  for  Mr.  Burgess,  so  much  for  Mr.  Annan  and 
so  much  for  Mr.  McCue?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  Mr.  Annan  receive?  A.  He  received  8185,- 
295.11.  Mr.  McCue  received  $158,624.58. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Burgess?  A.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  and  eleven  cents. 

Q.  Were  not  those  items  of  $185,000  each  to  you  and  to  Mr. 
Annan,  and  the  amount  to  Mr.  McCue  sub-divided  into  two 
amounts:  one  amount  for  good  will  and  the  other  to  pay  for  in- 
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clebtedness?  A.  We  received  that  amount  and  we  paid  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  indebtedness. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  items  showing  how  much  was  paid  you  for 
the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  indebtedness  against  these  ele¬ 
vators  and  how  much  was  paid  you  as  a  separate  item  for  good 
will ?  A.  To  Mr.  Annan  was  paid  $35,000. 

Q.  For  which?  A.  Toward  liquidating  debts  of  the  boats. 

Q.  How  much  for  good  will?  A.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  and  eleven  cents. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Burgess?  A.  I  received  the  same  and  Mr.  McCue 
received  $30,000  toward  liquidating  the  debts  and  $128,624.58 
for  good  will. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Puffer,  what  boats  did  he  turn  over?  A.  Mr. 
Puffer,  the  company  he  represented  turned  over  the  elevators, 
Liverpool,  Oswego,  Hudson,  Albany  and  Havre,  and  received 
$175,000. 

Q.  For  the  boats?  A.  For  the  boats  and  good  will. 

Q.  Now,  the  only  remaining  party  included  in  that  consolida¬ 
tion  at  that  time  was  Milton  Knapp?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  property  did  he  turn  over  to  the  Consolidated 
Company,  and  what  did  he  receive  for  it?  A.  He  turned  over  the 
elevators  J.  L.  Brower  and  Telegraph  and  received  $167,500. 

Q.  How  many  elevators  did  Annan  &  Company  turn  over  to 
the  consolidation?  A.  Nineteen. 

Q.  In  1893,  when  you  included  Mr.  McCord  into  the  consolida¬ 
tion,  how  much  of  securities  did  you  issue  to  him,  and  what  prop¬ 
erty  did  you  receive  in  return?  A.  We  paid  $140,000  for  the  ele¬ 
vators  Columbia  and  Empire  State. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  capitalization  in  1S91  as  a  result  of  the 
consolidation  that  then  took  place?  A.  One  million  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  capitalization  of  the  consolidated  com¬ 
pany  after  you  had  included  Mr.  McCord?  A.  Two  million  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  company  included  in  the  consolidation, 
or  purchased  or  bought  out,  subsequent  to  1893  when  you  bought 
out  Mr.  McCord?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  that?  A.  Any  other  company? 

Q.  Subsequent  to  1893,  yes?  A.  Oh,  yes,  excuse  me,  it  wa» 
the  Atlantic  Elevating  Company. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  the  Atlantic  Elevating  Company?  A. 
Six  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  What  did  you  receive  from  the  Atlantic  Elevating  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  Received  an  elevator,  the  Kings  County. 

Q.  Was  it  an  elevator  that  was  ever  used?  A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Sure  of  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  used?  A.  It  was  used  con¬ 
siderably;  I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  because  I  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  going  around.  I  know  it  was  used  very  largely. 

Q.  Is  it  not  used  now?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  has  it  been  in  disuse?  A.  It  has  been 
in  disuse  a  long  while  now. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  it  ever  being  used?  A.  It 
was  used  before  we  got  it;  we  never  used  it. 

Q.  It  was  never  used  by  the  International  Elevating  Company? 
A.  Oh,  no;  we  never  used  it. 

Q.  And  the  $6,000  in  bonds  which  was  issued  in  payment  of  the 
property  of  the  Atlantic  Elevating  Company  has  that  been  paid 
off,  that  bonded  indebtedness?  A.  All  paid  off. 

Q.  Out  of  the  earnings  of  the  International  Elevating  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  referred  to  $500,000  of  bonds  issued  in  1891,  are 
they  still  outstanding?  A.  No,  sir;  all  paid  off. 

Q.  Out  of  the  earnings?  A.  Out  of  the  earnings. 

Q.  Were  they  eight  per  cent,  bonds?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  paid  off  at  par  or  at  a  premium?  A.  Paid  off  at 
a  premium. 

Q.  What  was  the  premium?  A.  One  hundred  and  ten. 

Q.  When  were  they  paid  off?  A.  They  were  paid  off  at  differ¬ 
ent  times. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  When  were  they  finally  paid  off?  A.  They  were  finally  paid 
off  in  1893. 
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Mr.  Dykman:  The  facts  are  stated  in  the  paper  you  hold  in  your 
liand,  Mr.  Fairchild,  you  have  it  right  before  you;  those  bonds 
were  paid  off. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  I  will  bring  that  out  by  Mr.  Pultz.  Mr.  Pultz  is 
the  bookkeeper  and  has  these  matters  in  mind  much  better  than 
Mr.  Burgess. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Burgess,  what  has  been  the  charge  imposed  by  your 
company  for  elevating  grain,  commencing  with  the  year  1891? 
A.  It  has  changed  since  1891. 

Q.  Commencing  with  the  year  1891  down  to  date?  A.  It  has 
changed. 

Q.  In  1891  what  was  the  charge?  A.  Cent  and  an  eighth. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  charge  continue?  A.  It  may  have  run  for 
a  year;  it  may  not  have  run  that  long;  I  am  not  sure  about  that, 
because  that  charge  is  changing  all  the  time. 

Q.  It  has  been  greatly  reduced  from  1891  down  to  the  present 
time?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  now?  A.  You  might  call  it  three-fourths  of  a 
cent. 

Q.  For  how  long  has  it  been  three-fourths  of  a  cent?  A.  For 
some  time. 

Q.  For  what  service  do  you  charge  the  three-fourths  of  a  cent? 
A.  It  is  for  the  weighing  of  the  grain  and  furnishing  the  elevator. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  much  for  the  weighing?  A.  W^e  charged  five-eighths 
of  a  cent,  our  regular  charge. 

Q.  You  charge  five-eighths  of  a  cent  for  every  service  except 
for  the  removal  of  the  elevator  to  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  used? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  over  five-eighths  of  a  cent  you  charge  for  moving 
the  elevator?  A.  For  transportation  of  the  elevator,  screening 
and  mixing. 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  separate  charge  for  screening  and  mixing? 
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A.  We  make  no  separate  charge;  the  charge  you  might  say  is 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  now. 

Q.  The  only  item  for  which  you  make  a  separate  charge  is  the 
time  of  the  transportation,  is  it  not?  A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  And  that  separate  charge  is  made  for  everything  over  the 
five-eighths  of  a  cent  charge?  A.  That  is  it,  exactly 

Q.  The  five-eighths  of  a  cent  charge  includes  everything  but 
transportation?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  the  grain  merchant  does  not  require  to  have  his  grain 
either  mixed  or  screened,  do  you  charge  him  any  less  than  the 
grain  merchant  who  does  require  screening  and  mixing?  A.  We 
charge  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  maintain  your  rate  of  one  cent  and  an  eighth  and 
allow  a  rebate  or  do  you  charge  a  separate  rate  of  six-eighths? 
A.  We  maintain  the  rate  of  a  cent  and  an  eighth  and  rebate  from 
that. 

Q.  And  in  every  case  if  the  grain  merchant  gets  less  than  a 
cent  and  an  eighth,  it  is  as  a  result  of  the  rebate  you  paid  him? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  from  1891  to  the  present  time  the  cent  and  an  eighth 
charge  has  been  maintained  and  rebates  have  been  increased 
gradually  from  that  date  to  the  present  time?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne : 

Q.  You  are  operating  under  a  charter,  are  you  notj  are  you  a 
chartered  company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  the  State  permit  you  to  charge?  A.  We  are  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
State  of  New  York  allows  us  to  charge  five-eighths  of  a  cent; 
they  passed  a  bill  where  we  were  to  charge  five-eighths  of  a  cent. 

Q.  You  charge  a  cent  and  an  eighth?  A.  We  are  charging 
under  the  provision  of  an  agreement  with  the  grain  trade. 

Q.  You  have  been  charging  a  cent  and  an  eighth,  have  you  not? 
A.  We  charge  the  five-eighths  and  we  charge  a  half  a  cent  extra 
as  the  agreement  with  the  grain  trade  in  New  York  will  show, 
that  makes  a  cent  and  an  eighth. 
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Q.  You  charge  a  cent  and  an  eighth?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  violating  the  law  in  making  excessive 
charges,  have  you  not?  A.  I  think  not,  I  hope  not. 

Q.  If  the  law  allows  you  to  charge  five-eighths  of  a  cent,  and 
you  have  been  charging  a  cent  and  an  eighth  and  make  rebates 
to  some  people  as  against  the  others,  is  not  that  a  violation  of 
the  law?  A.  We  do  not  consider  it  that  way.  In  the  first  place 
we  charge  the  five-eighths  of  a  cent.  The  law  does  not  say  any¬ 
thing  about  our  transporting  or  moving  our  elevators  from  place 
to  place  for  handling  this  grain,  that  is  an  agreement  with  the 
grain  trade;  we  did  not  make  it,  they  made  it;  they  imposed  it 
upon  us;  we  did  not  impose  it  on  them.  They  can  take  it  off 
whenever  they  see  fit. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  excessive  charges  of  your  company 
has  been  the  cause  of  diverting  the  grain  business  to  other  ports, 
you  are  aware  of  that,  are  you  not?  A.  No,  I  am  not;  I  thought 
we  were  a  benefit  to  the  port. 

Q.  Is  it  a  benefit  to  the  port  to  have  this  port  charge  more  than 
any  other  port  in  shipping  grain?  A.  I  don’t  understand  it  so, 
that  we  charge  any  more;  the  other  ports  charge  more  than  we 
do. 

Q.  In  Boston?  A.  Boston  does  not  do  the  same  business  that 
we  do  here.  We  have  to  cover  twenty  miles  of  water  front  here; 
Boston  does  not  do  that.  Boston  loads  direct  from  the  railroad 
elevators.  Of  course  we  do  not  compete  against  those;  we  do 
not  trv  to. 

Q.  It  is  natural  that  if  it  costs  more  to  ship  wheat  from  Duluth 
to  Liverpool  by  way  of  New  York  on  account  of  the  terminal 
charges  here,  to  have  the  commerce  diverted  to  other  ports  where 
it  can  be  shipped  at  the  other  port  at  the  lower  rate?  A.  If  that 
was  a  fact,  I  should  say  so;  yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact?  If  you  charge  a  cent  and  an  eighth  and  the 
other  port  ships  it  at  five-eighths,  as  they  do  in  Boston,  not  to 
exceed  one  cent  anvwav,  is  it  not  natural  that  trade  would  be 
diverted  from  this  port?  A.  No  doubt  that  would  affect  the  trade 
if  the  charges  are  excessive.  I  have  never  thought  so  and  the 
grain  trade  has  never  given  us  to  understand  that. 
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Q.  What  we  are  after,  of  course,  is  to  get  at  the  facts,  and  to 
learn  the  cause  of  the  diversion  of  the  trade  from  this  port  to 
other  ports,  and  you  have  admitted  that  your  charge  is  a  cent 
and  an  eighth  while  the  legal  charge  is  five-eighths  of  a  cent. 
Would  you  not  conclude  from  that  yourself  that  if  you  have  been 
charging  more  than  the  law  allows  that  you  have  not  lived  up  to 
your  charter?  A.  I  don’t  think,  sir,  that  we  have  broken  any  of 
the  laws;  I  hope  not. 

Q.  It  appears  that  you  have?  A.  We  do  not  want  to,  that  is 
sure. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  say  that  the  grain  trade  can  abate  that  one-half  cent 
for  the  transportation  of  elevators  at  any  time  they  choose?  A. 
Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  What  combination  or  organization  of  the  grain  trade  can  do 
that?  A.  The  grain  trade  proper. 

Q.  Have  they  an  organization?  A.  No,  I  think  not;  it  is  known 
as  the  grain  trade,  just  the  same  as  the  oil  trade  and  the  lard 
trade. 

Q.  The  representatives  of  that  trade  could  get  together  and 
abolish  that  rate?  A.  At  an}7  time. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  loss  to  you?  A.  We  could  not  help 
that.  It  would  be  a  loss.  They  put  it  on  and  they  can  take  it 
off. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  of  their  putting  it  on?  A.  They  put 
it  on  because  when  the  McEvoy  law  was  passed  we  were  unable 
to  work  under  that  law.  We  could  not  get  money  enough  out  of 
it  to  pay  our  expenses. 

Q.  It  was  to  help  you  earn  enough  to  pay  expenses  that  that 
transportation  of  elevator  charge  was  put  on.  It  was  put  on  to 
continue  the  elevators  in  business. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  grain  trade  made  the  suggestion  to  you  instead  of 
you  making  it  to  the  grain  trade?  A.  I  say  that;  I  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  it;  it  is  my  knowledge  that  the  trade  met 
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and  passed  that.  Mr.  Bingham  may  know  more  than  I  do  about 
that.  Mr.  Annan  may  have  had  something  to  say  about  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Cornell  elevators,  can  you  estimate  the 
value  of  their  two  elevators?  A.  Well,  I  should  think  they  would 
be  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000.  4 

Q.  A  piece  or  both?  A.  Both. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  offer  to  purchase  them?  A.  No, 

sir. 

Q.  Have  they  made  any  overtures  to  you  for  consolidation?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  an  understanding  with  them  as  to  rates?  A. 
Well,  we  have  an  understanding  with  them;  we  give  them  busi¬ 
ness;  we  don’t  come  in  contact  with  them  at  all  on  rates. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  rates  they  charge?  A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  what  rates  they  charged?  A.  I  did  not; 
they  do  all  the  government  work.  It  can  be  easily  found  out. 
We  have  never  done  a  pound  of  work  for  the  government. 

Q.  You  have  never  sought  to  get  the  business  they  do?  A. 
No. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  understanding  with  Mr.  Cornell?  A.  We  give 
them  business  from  time  to  time  when  we  are  crowded.  At  times 
we  want  elevators  and  very  often  we  use  both  of  their  boats. 

Q.  And  is  that  the  only  time  they  do  any  business  other  than 
the  government  business?  A.  They  do  lots  of  other  business. 
They  do  a  considerable  business  around  the  malt  houses. 

Q.  That  is  all  it  amounts  to  is  it,  except  what  you  would  give 
them?  A.  I  think  that  is  the  largest  portion. 

Q.  They  do  not  compete  with  you  at  all  in  the  export  trade? 
A.  They  may  do  some,  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  of  their  doing  any,  do  you?  A.  No,  sir, 
I  do  not. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

*/ 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  them  when  they  give  you  service?  A. 
We  have  an  understanding  with  them  that  we  shall  take  off  a 
commission,  and  allow  them  the  balance  of  the  full  rate.  We 
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also  do  anything  for  them  on  the  same  terms.  We  do  consider¬ 
able  for  them  at  times. 

Q.  You  give  them  full  rates  and  they  give  you  full  rates?  A. 
No,  we  take  a  commission  off. 

Q.  Is  the  commission  the  same  in  both  cases?  A.  The  com¬ 
mission  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  they  help  us  out  and  we  help 
them. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  business  is  confined  exclusively 
to  government  business  and  this  little  local  business  in  the  port 
of  New  York,  except  in  so  far  as  you  may  have  an  occasion  to 
use  their  boats?  A.  I  think  that  is  the  largest  part  of  their 
business. 

Q.  When  was  that  arrangement  made  between  you  and  the 
grain  trade  as  to  the  one  and  one-eighth  cent  charge,  or  rather 
as  to  the  charge  for  transportation?  A.  It  was  made  at  the  same 
time  the  McEvov  elevator  bill  was  passed. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  In  1888?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight;  about 
that  time. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Some  time,  therefore,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Elevating  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir,  some  three  years. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  what  dividend  was  declared  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Elevating  Company  at  the  termination  of  the  first  year 
of  its  existence,  June  15, 1892?  A.  I  think  it  was  eight  per  cent.; 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  that  is  right. 

Q.  That  is  $88,000  on  a  capital  then  of  $1,100,000,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  there  w^ere  $500,000  of  bonds,  on  which  eight  per  cent,  was 
paid?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  The  consolidation  that  was  made  in  1891,  that  was  made  in 
part  at  least  upon  the  demand  of  the  owners  of  shares  in  your 
elevators,  was  it  not?  A.  It  was,  as  I  understood  it. 
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Q.  And  the  boat  owners  and  the  agents  who  had  the  business 
and  good  will,  met  and  agreed  on  the  relative  values  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  property  and  intangible  good  will?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  capitalized  the  boats  and  your  good  will?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  boats  of  other  firms  and  the  good  will?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  result  was  the  International  Elevating  Company? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Another  cause  of  that  was  the  confusion  into  which  this 
trade  had  been  thrown  by  legislative  interference?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  values  at  which  the  boats, 
the  elevators  were  put  into  the  company,  were  they  fair  values 
or  not?  A.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  good  will?  A.  Considered  just  and  right. 

Q.  Did  you  correctly  state  how  the  $800,000  of  bonds  were  paid 
off?  A.  I  did  not;  I  said  out  of  the  earnings. 

Q.  Now,  prior  to  1893  the  company  had  paid  out  of  its  earnings 
the  elevator  and  business  of  Mr.  McCord  and  had  paid  $140,000? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  bought  or  redeemed  bonds  of  $150,000,  par 
value,  at  110?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Paying  therefor  $165,000?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  made  betterments  upon  this  plant  to  the  extent  of 
$25,000?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aggregating  $330,000?  A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  stock  issued  for  that,  and  that  accounts  for 
part  of  the  increase  for  the  stock?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  Was  it  an  exchange  of  bonds  into  stock? 

Mr.  Dykman:  Substantially  so. 

Bv  Mr.  Dvkman: 

/  * 

Q.  Now,  in  August  1893  income  bonds  paying  two  per  cent, 
were  sold  to  stockholders  at  par  value,  being  $770,000,  were  they 
not?  A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  They  realized  to  the  company  $385,000,  with  which  you  paid 
eight  per  cent,  bonds  amounting  to  $350,000,  and  a  premium  of 
ten  per  cent.,  $35,000,  using  up  the  $385,000?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  It  is  given  to  everybody  alike?  A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Now  in  February  1894  the  company  consolidated  with  the 
Atlantic  Elevating  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  stock  was  issued  for  these  income  bonds?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  thus  that  the  capital  was  brought  up  to  $2,200,- 
000?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  the  charges  that  some  one  has  made  that  stock  has  been 
given  away  to  somebody,  are  untrue?  A.  Yes,  sir.  we  never 
gave  a  share  of  stock  to  anyone. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  asked  what  service  you  render  for  the 
three-fourths  of  a  cent,  will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  is 
meant  by  drawing  a  sample  of  grain,  who  does  it,  how  it  is  done 
and  what  it  means,  especially  the  samples  that  are  sent  abroad 
for  sale?  A.  Don’t  vou  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  some- 
one  give  that  information  who  is  better  posted,  it  wrnuld  be  of 
some  satisfaction  to  the  Commission. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  giving  of  a  rebate  that  you  do: 
It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  everyone  in  the  grain  trade  in  New 
York  and  to  your  competitors  in  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Baltiraorer 
Newport  News,  that  the  business  of  this  port  is  done  at  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Everybody  reckons  on  that  and  everybody  knows  what  that 
rate  is?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  given  to  everybody  alike?  A.  That  is  right. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  manner  have  you  of  announcing  to  the  other  ports, 
when  you  make  a  change  in  the  rebate?  A.  I  don’t  knowr  as  we 
do  announce  it;  it  is  announced  to  the  skipper  whoever  the  ex¬ 
porter  may  be,  he  understands  that  he  gets  that  rebate. 

Q.  The  moment  you  make  a  lower  rebate  to  one  shipper,  you 
always  do  it  to  the  others?  A.  We  are  supposed  to. 

Q.  Is  it  your  custom?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  How  long  has  the  net  rate  been  three-fourths  of  a  cent?  A. 
It  has  been  three-fourths  now  some  length  of  time,  I  think  a  year^ 
it  may  have  been  something  over  a  year. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  Annan  &  Company  put  in  the  boats,  what  condition 
were  those  boats  in,  were  they  modern  boats,  improved  boats  or 
were  they  old  boats?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  the  age  of 
the  boats,  because  a  great  many  of  them  I  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  when  they  were  built,  as  I  was  not  with  Mr.  Annan  at  that 
time.  Some  of  them  were  pretty  well  along  in  years,  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Q.  At  what  rate  were  they  put  in.  Were  they  put  in  at  the 
same  rate,  all  at  the  same  rate?  A.  No,  all  different  sums. 

Q.  Was  it  taken  into  consideration  that  they  were  old  boats 
and  not  able  to  earn  as  much  as  modern  boats?  A.  At  that  time 
they  were  modern  boats.  They  were  all  alike  at  that  time:  there 

%/  V  / 

was  no  difference  in  them. 

Q.  They  were  all  up  to  date  boats  at  that  time?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
some  of  them  were  older  than  others. 

Q.  How  old  were  those  boats  at  that  time.  A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  that.  I  was  not  with  Mr.  Annan  at  the  time.  Mr.  Bingham 
would  know  more  about  the  boats  than  I. 

Q.  They  were  practically  put  in  good  condition  before  they 
were  taken  by  the  Elevator  Company?  A.  They  were  all  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  good  condition  at  that  time,  all  able  to  work. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Are  they  all  in  good  condition  now?  A.  We  try  to  keep 
them  so. 

Q.  Do  you  use  them  all  every  year?  A.  Yes,  sir;  more  or  less 
all  the  time. 

Q.  There  are  none  that  are  laid  up  for  good?  A.  None  at 
present. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  One  of  the  boats  that  was  included  in  the  number  that  was 
sold  by  Annan  &  Company  to  the  Consolidated  Company,  was 
the  Union,  was  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  the  Union,  the  Consolidated  Company  issued  $22,000 
of  stock,  did  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Union  never  was  used  either  prior 
to,  or  subsequent  to  consolidation,  so  far  as  your  books  show? 
As  far  as  your  books  go  back,  and  that  your  books  go  back  to 
January  7,  1882,  nine  years  prior  to  the  consolidation,  is  that 
not  a  fact?  A.  Well,  I  did  not  notice  that  on  the  books.  If  vou 
noticed  it,  it  is  so.  The  books  are  correct,  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Q.  And  isn’t  it  a  fact  that  that  boat  was  sunk  about  June  13,. 
1S93,  without  having  been  in  use  since  January  7,  1882?  A. 
More  than  likely,  we  did  not  use  them  all  at  that  time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  another  one  of  the  boats  turned  over 
by  Annan  &  Company  to  the  Consolidated  Company  was  named 
the  Somerset?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  boat  had  not  been  used  sub¬ 
sequent  to  January  1,  1888,  up  to  the  time  of  the  consolidation? 

A.  More  than  likelv. 

»/ 

Q.  And  that  it  is  now  dismantled  and  is  being  used  as  a  lighter? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  trying  to  sell  it  as  a  lighter?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  that  boat  $30,000  of  stock  was  issued?  A.  Yes,  sir- 

Q.  Another  one  of  the  boats  turned  over  by  Annan  &  Company 
was  the  Russia?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  boat  had  not  been  used  subsequent  to  February 
21,  1884,  is  not  that  so?  A.  That  is  not  so,  it  is  in  good  order 
to-day,  and  working  every  day. 

Q.  And  for  that  boat  $26,000  of  stock  was  issued?  A.  Yesr 
sir;  it  is  worth  more  than  that  to-day. 

Q.  Now  another  one  of  the  boats  turned  over  by  Annan  & 
Company  was  the  Metropolitan?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  Russian  is  worth  more  to-day;  you  have- 
spent  a  good  deal  of  money  on  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  practically  rebuilt 
it. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  For  the  Metropolitan  you  issued  $25,000  of  stock,  did  you 
not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  Metropolitan  had  not  been  used  subsequent  to 
September  12,  1890?  A.  More  than  likely. 

Q.  And  you  have  only  had  two  weeks  use  of  it  since  the  con¬ 
solidation?  A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  total  amount  of  grain  since  the  consolidation  that 
has  been  received  by  that  boat  is  77,222  bushels,  is  not  that  so? 
A.  lres,  sir. 

Q.  Right  there  I  might  ask  you  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  your  new  boats  do  not  receive  over  300,000  bushels  of 
grain  a  week,  is  not  that  so?  A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  your  new  boats  that  are  in  condition  will  elevate 
more  than  300,000  bushels  of  grain  in  a  week,  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  Metropolitan  was  sold  for  $7,500,  was  it  not?  A. 
Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  For  which  boat  you  issued  $25,000  of  stock,  after  having: 
elevated  only  77,222  bushels  of  grain?  A.  lTes,  sir. 

Q.  Another  of  the  boats  turned  over  by  Annan  &  Company 
was  the  Manhattan,  was  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Manhattan  had  not  been  used  prior  to  consolida¬ 
tion,  since  February  29,  1884,  isn’t  that  so?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  use  since  the  consolidation  occurred  between 
the  days  of  December  18,  1891,  and  August  16, 1892?  A.  Yres,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  has  not  been  used  since  that  time?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  machinery  is  now  out  of  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  being  used  as  a  storehouse?  A.  Yres,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  that  boat  you  issued  $28,000  of  stock?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  another  boat  turned  over  by  Annan  &  Company  was 
the  London,  was  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  London  was  never  used  after  February  22,  1884,  either 
prior  to  or  after  consolidation,  is  that  true?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  now  chopped  up?  A.  Now  chopped  up. 

Q.  Another  one  of  the  boats  turned  over  by  Annan  &  Company 
was  named  the  Egypt?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  boat  had  not  been  used  prior  to  consolidation, 
since  December  9,  18S7,  is  that  so?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  of 
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course,  I  cannot  remember  all  those  things.  You  are  taking  them 
from  the  record  and  I  believe  the}7  are  correct.  The  Egypt  now 
is  in  perfect  order.  We  have  put  it  in  perfect  order. 

Q.  That  is  because  you  have  rebuilt  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  considerable  expense?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Another  boat  was  named  Bolivia,  was  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  Egypt  you  issued  $33,000  worth  of  stock?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  then  rebuilt  it  at  considerable  expense  in  order  to  make 
it  serviceable?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Bolivia  was  turned  over  by  Annan  &  Company  and  was 
one  of  the  boats  you  referred  to?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  the  Bolivia  you  issued  $33,000  worth  of  stock?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  last  date  the  Bolivia  was  used  was 
August  28,  1890,  prior  to  consolidation?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  now  broken  up,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  trying  to  dispose  of  the  hull?  A.  Yres,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  not  yet  succeeded?  A.  Have  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Dvkman  here  stated  that  there  were  several  witnesses  that 
he  desired  to  call,  or  in  case  they  could  not  be  called,  he  would 
like  to  have  them  excused. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild:  It  is  now  about  twenty-five  minutes  of  three, 
and  we  have  Mr.  Pultz,  who  will  go  on  the  stand  and  give  the 
figures  from  the  books,  he  is  the  bookkeeper.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Pultz  and  one  other  witness,  all  the  witnesses  here 
have  been  subpoenaed  by  Mr.  Dykman.  I  doubt  whether  we  will 
be  able  to  commence  with  them  to-day,  owing  to  the  length  of 
time  that  is  taken  by  Mr.  Burgess,  and  I  would  suggest  that  they 
be  excused  until  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Dykman:  Mr.  Pultz  is  our  man  and  can  come  any  time 
The  others  are  principals,  transacting  large  business,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  stay  here  any  longer  than  possible.  If  you  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  hear  them,  it  will  be  a  great  convenience 
if  they  can  be  excused. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  There  is  no  objection.  I  can  suspend,  of  course, 
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but  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  conclude  before  Mr.  Dykman  takes 
up  his  witnesses,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  that  is  at  all  esseutial.  It 
relates  only  to  the  order  of  proof  on  the  record,  and  if  it  is  any 
convenience  to  the  men  who  are  undoubtedly  busy  men,  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  might  not  suspend  the  examination  of  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess  and  let  Mr.  Dykman  go  on  with  his  witnesses  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  we  ought  to  finish  with  Mr.  Burgess  and. 
Mr.  Pul tz  before  we  go  on  with  any  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Valiant  and  Mr.  Riern- 
schneider  be  excused  until  eleven  o'clock  to-morrowT  morning. 

Mr.  Dykman:  I  have  an  eleven  o'clock  witness,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  McIntyre  &  Ward  well,  who  said  it  would  be  convenient 
for  him  to  come  at  eleven  o’clock  to  morrow. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  decide  now  at  what  time  to-morrow  they  will  resume 
and  then  excuse  all  witnesses  except  those  Mr.  Dykman  desires 
to  have  here. 

Mr.  Kelly:  I  move  that  when  we  adjourn  we  adjourn  until 
eleven  o’clock  to-morrow  morning.  1 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild:  The  Commission  has  decided -that  eleven 
o’clock  will  be  the  time  for  the  hearing  to-morrow.  Will  you 
(Mr.  Dykman)  name  the  witnesses  you  desire  to  remain  here  to- 

dav? 

€/ 

After  naming  the  witnesses  that  he  (Mr.  Dykman)  desired  to 
examine,  the  examination  of  Mr.  Burgess  was  continued. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Another  boat  was  the  Eldredge?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Eldredge  was  not  used  prior  to  consolidation,  since 
November  29,  1884,  isn’t  that  correct?  A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Subsequent  to  consolidation  it  was  used  off  and  on  from 
October  9,  1891,  to  October  G,  1893,  and  has  not  been  used  since 
May  24,  1898,  is  that  not  correct?  A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  a  considerable  amount  of  money  was  expended  on  the 
Eldredge  in  order  to  secure  from  it  the  service  it  did  give  you, 
that  is  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  At  the  present  time  the  Eldredge  is  broken  up?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  hull  was  sold  for  $300,  is  that  correct.  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  for  the  Eldredge  the  consolidated  company  issued 
$28,000  of  stock?  A.  Correct. 

Q.  The  hull  of  the  London  was  sold  for  $500,  wasn't  it,  after  it 
was  broken  up?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Egypt  is  now  in  disuse  and  you  are  arranging  to  com¬ 
mence  work  to  rebuild  it?  A.  She  is  about  rebuilt  now. 

Q.  Is  this  not  a  correct  statement  in  regard  to  the  Metropolitan? 
December  28,  1891,  it  was  rented  for  $1,032.26.  January  2,  1892, 
it  was  rented  for  $2,000.  January  21,  1S92,  for  $800.  Finally 
sold  for  $7,500,  making  a  total  receipt  from  that  boat  of  $10,332.86, 
and  the  amount  charged  up  to  profit  and  loss  of  $11,300?  A.  Cor¬ 
rect. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  all  the  boats  turned  over  by  Annan 
&  Co.  there  are  only  three  or  four  in  such  condition  that  they 
could  be  used  without  a  large  amount  of  money  expended  on  re¬ 
pairs?  A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  the  Mildred;  would  you  say  that  was 
one  of  the  best  boats  turned  over  by  Annan  &  Co.?  A.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  boat. 

Q.  And  the  New  York?  A.  A  good  boat. 

Q.  And  the  Republic?  A.  A  good  boat. 

Q.  And  the  Antwerp?  A.  A  good  boat,  they  were  all  good 
boats. 

Q.  Those  four  are  samples  of  the  good  boats,  now  that  you 
have  finished  besides  those  that  were  broken  up?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  not  expended  on  the  Republic 
from  the  time  of  consolidation  to  January  1,  1899,  $24,S77.19? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  Mildred  to  January  1,  1S99,  $14,999.05? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  New  York  to  January  1,  1899,  $10,200.73? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  on  the  Antwerp  to  January  1,  1899,  $18,649.61? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  they  are  expensive  property  to  run.  You  have  got 
to  spend  that  money  on  them  all  the  time.  If  a  boat  is  only  a 
year  old,  there  will  be  expenses  the  second  year. 

Q.  You  spent  on  the  Antwerp  June  14,  1892,  one  year  after 
consolidation,  $3,500,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  that  be  your  experience  with  a  new  boat?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  spending  $3,500  the  year  afterward?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  the  best  boat  we  had  broke  down  the  second  year  after  we  had 

it. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  average  wear  and  tear? 
A.  The  wear  and  tear  on  an  elevator  is  very  great. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  item  of  belting  alone  would  in  one  year  amount  to  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars?  A.  It  would  amount  to  a  great  deal  with 
us,  we  use  a  great  many  belts.  The  strain  is  very  severe  on 
them  and  we  break  a  great  many,  and  when  the  belt  breaks  we 
break  boxes  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Dykman:  Just  tell  about  the  life  of  a  leg;  you  can  tell  all 
that  the  Commission  wants  to  know  about  that.  A.  I  think  if 
you  would  call  Mr.  Limond  it  would  be  more  satisfactory.  He 
has  charge  of  the  elevators. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  I  do  not  think  I  should  appear  as  an  advocate  of  the  witness, 
but  I  think  he  is  perfectly  competent,  and  it  ought  to  be  made 
clear  what  the  average  wear  and  tear  is. 

By  Mr.  Dykman:  I  will  show  that  bv  the  man  who  has  charge, 
what  the  life  of  a  boat  is,  how  thev  deteriorate  and  all  those 
things. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne:  You  will  also  give  us  the  fact  of 
the  value  of  the  boats  at  the  time  the}'  were  taken  into  the  Inter¬ 
national  Elevating  Company;  that  you  knew  they  were  practic¬ 
ally  worthless. 
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Mr.  Dykman:  We  will  show  to  the  direct  contrary. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne:  The  evidence  shows  that  they  were 
worthless  before. 

Mr.  Dykman:  We  will  show  to  the  direct  contrary  as  to  each 
and  every  boat  taken  in,  that  it  was  fit  for  work  and  that  it  was 
worth  what  was  paid  for  it,  despite  the  very  ingenious  statement 
that  has  been  drawn  out  here  by  leading  questions,  where  coun¬ 
sel  testifies  and  the  witness  assents.  The  commissioner  is 
bright  enough  to  know  what  a  leading  question  means. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild:  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  figures 
are  not  correct  figures,  from  your  books? 

Mr.  Dykman:  Less  ingenuity  than  yours  can  distort  business 
matters  in  books  ad  infinitum.  I  don’t  know;  I  have  not  made 
the  examination  you  have  have  made. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  When  Mr.  Pultz  goes  on  the  stand  everything 
that  the  books  show  will  be  put  on  record. 

Mr  Dykman:  We  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  everything  is 
brought  out  and  the  Commission  give  us  time  enough. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne:  We  gave  you  to  the  1st  of  Septem¬ 
ber  and  then  to  the  loth  of  September  to  get  ready  for  this.  The 
Commission  has  shown  you  every  courtesy  possible  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  extend. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

« 

Q.  Mr.  Burgess,  two  of  the  new  boats  that  your  company  has 
had  constructed,  are  the  Isis  and  Themis,  are  they  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  since  acquiring  these  boats  been  obliged  to 
spend  money  on  them?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  keep  them  in  good  repair?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  items  of  expediture  on  those  two  boats  would  be 
a  fair  example  of  the  amount  required  to  be  expended  on  new 
boats  and  on  boats  in  good  condition,  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear, 
is  not  that  so?  A.  Those  boats  are  a  little  differently  constructed 
than  the  other  boats;  they  are  entirely  steel  boats,  tower  and  all, 
and  none  of  the  other  boats  are;  the  others  are  all  wmoden  con¬ 
struction 
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Q.  They  are  a  more  expensive  boat,  are  they?  A.  They  are 
more  expensive  and  of  a  different  construction  than  the  other 
boats. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  Isis?  A.  You  have  that; 
that  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $65,000. 

The  Chairman:  When  did  the  modern  boats  first  come  out? 
A.  About  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Those  iron  boats  that  you  speak  of  are  steel  boats?  A.  Yes,. 

sir. 

« 

Q.  They  are  a  modern  boat?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  they  were  all  wooden  boats?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

•/ 

Q.  As  I  understand  you  it  is  more  expensive  to  construct  these 
iron  and  steel  boats  but  there  is  less  money  necessary  to  expend 
on  repairs  than  on  the  wooden  boats?  A.  That  is  something  we 
don’t  know  because  it  is  something  new.  We  have  never  had  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a  more  expensive  boat  than  the 
wooden  boat?  A.  I  hope  not. 

Q.  I  mean  to  build?  A.  To  build  those  it  is  a  more  expensive 
boat. 

Q.  Than  the  wooden  boat?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  these  two  boats  you  paid  $122,102.22?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  about  $61,000  apiece?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  builder 
makes  the  claim  that  he  lost  $20,000. 

Q.  Is  the  Ceres  a  steel  boat?  A.  No,  sir;  a  wooden  boat. 

Q.  You  paid  $70,000  for  that  in  the  consolidation?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  the  Antwerp  a  steel  boat?  A.  No,  sir;  wooden. 

Q.  You  paid  $50,000  for  that  in  the  consolidation?  A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Metropolitan  is  a  wooden  boat?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  paid  $60,000  for  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  New  York  is  a  wooden  boat  and  you  paid  $60,000 
for  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  built  at  that  time  and  wages 
may  have  been  dearer  and  material  dearer.  The  builder  of  the 
iron  boats  claims  he  lost  $20,000  on  those  boats. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  a  boat  is  the  Chicago  and  Buffalo?  A. 
Wooden  boats. 

Q.  The  price  of  those  two  boats  was  $75,948.20?  A.  About 
that,  yes,  sir.  The  construction  account  is  not  finished  and  it 
is  about  that  figure. 

Q.  Those  two  boats  are  in  use?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  bills  are  not 
all  in;  it  is  about  that  figure. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Burgess  one  of  the  five  boats  received  from  the 
G.  D.  Puffer  Company  was  the  Hudson,  was  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Hudson  was  sold  on  December  8,  1892,  for  $3,4S0  was  it 
not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  realized  net  from  the  sale  after  deducting  some 
repairs  $2,571.33?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Oswego,  that  was  lost  by  fire?  'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Albany  was  never  used  after  the  consolidation  was  it? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  it?  A.  Broken  up,  I  suppose. 

Q.  It  was  rented  as  a  lighter  for  a  time,  was  it  not?  A.  It  was 
turned  into  a  lighter. 

Q.  And  the  total  amount  received  including  the  rental  when 
it  was  used  as  a  lighter  and  the  amount  received  after  breaking 
it  up  for  scrap  iron  was  $1,767.46?  A.  Right. 

Q.  The  Hudson  was  never  used  either,  is  that  correct?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  that  is  correct. 

Q.  And  the  Havre,  what  is  the  condition  of  that  boat?  A.  Not 
very  good  at  present. 

Q.  It  is  not  fit  for  use,  is  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fit  for  scrap  iron?  A.  It  is  of  no  use  now,  you  could  not 
use  it. 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  Erie  basin?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Liverpool  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  boats  that  is  used, 
is  it  not?  A.  That  is  the  only  one. 

Q.  And  for  the  five  boats  you  paid  $175,000?  A.  Yes,  sir,  that 
is  right. 

Q.  The  two  boats  you  received  of  Milton  Knapp,  the  Brower 
and  the  Telegraph,  what  became  of  them?  A.  They  are  both 
gone. 
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Q.  The  Brower  was  sold  October  10,  1892,  for  $225,  was  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  records  on  the  books  say  so. 

Q.  And  the  Telegraph  was  broken  up  and  sold  for  $1,331.31? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Including  $500  for  the  hull,  November  15,  1S94?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  for  these  two  boats  which  were  broken  up  after  con¬ 
solidation  and  were  sold,  one  for  $225  and  the  other  for  $1,331.31, 
the  company  issued  $187,500  of  stock,  is  that  correct?  A.  For 
that  and  the  good  will  of  Mr.  Knapp.  Mr.  Knapp  is  around  here 
and  you  can  subpoena  him.  Those  would  be  of  no  use  to-day  if 
we  had  them.  We  could  not  use  them  if  we  had  them  to-day. 

Q.  The  America  it  had  not  been  used  up  to  the  time  of  con¬ 
solidation  from  February  22,  1884,  had  it?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  issued  for  that  about  $25,000  worth  of  stock?  A. 

■ 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Subsequent  to  consolidation  the  total  use  made  of  the  boat 
.  was  in  one  week  8,892  bushels  elevated;  another  week  63,666 
bushels;  another  week  40,201  bushels  and  another  week  9,493 
bushels?  A.  Correct. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  the  use  that  the  consolidated  company  had 
of  that  boat  subsequent  to  consolidation  until  the  boat  was 
burned?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  reasons  that  induced  you  to  abate  your  rates 
to  seven-eights  of  a  cent?  A.  Well,  I  suppose  it  came  in  this 
way:  that  people  here,  the  exporters  wanted  to  get  this  rate 
down  and  they  were  anxious  to  get  it  down  as  low  as  we  could 
make  it. 

Q.  What  representations  did  they  make  to  you  as  a  basis  for 
that  request?  A.  They  made  representations  that  the  outports 
wrere  doing  the  business  as  against  us. 

Q.  They  thought  an  abatement  of  the  rate  or  a  rebate,  you 
were  asked  to  give,  would  give  it  to  this  port?  A.  To  this  port. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Was  that  the  result?  A.  I  could  hardly  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion;  I  don’t  know. 
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Q.  Did  your  business  increase?  A.  Our  business  has  increased 
right  along. 

Q.  Since  that?  A.  Our  business  has  increased  ever  since. 

Q.  To  what  extent?  A.  For  instance,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  An¬ 
nan’s  death,  just  before  consolidation,  he  used  to  handle  in  the 
neighborhood  of  30,000,000  bushels;  now  we  handle  as  high  as 
100,000,000  bushels  a  year. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  this  rebate  has  only  been  in  force  about 
a  year?  A.  This  three-eighths  of  a  cent  rebate? 

Q.  Is  it  three-eighths?  A.  Three-eighths  of  a  cent. 

Q.  It  used  to  be  a  cent  and  an  eighth;  now  it  is  seven-eighths^ 
A.  Three-quarters  is  what  it  is  now,  and  that  covers  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  charges. 

Q.  What  is  the  abatement  in  a  year;  what  was  it  last  year?^ 
A.  Three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Q.  What  was  it  previous  to  that?  A.  Quarter  of  a  cent. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time?  A.  For  some  length  of  time;  a  year 
or  two. 

Q.  Are  your  profits  as  large  under  the  six-eighths,  which  is  the 
net  amount  you  receive,  as  they  were  under  a  cent  and  an  eighth? 
A.  That  depends  on  the  bushels  you  handle.  Our  profits  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  have  been  larger  than  ever  before. 

Q.  Have  you  been  requested  recently  to  make  a  larger  rebate 
than  the  one  you  do  now?  A.  We  have  had  no  complaint  at  all. 

Q.  The  people  seem  satisfied  to  pay  that  amount?  A.  From 
what  they  tell  us.  We  have  gradually  got  it  down  and  we  want 
to  get  it  down  to  a  figure  where  it  is  fair. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  Questions  have  been  asked  you  about  certain  boats  you 
have  broken  up.  I  ask  you  if  there  was  a  single  elevator  turned 
over  by  the  constituents  of  Annan  &  Company,  which  was  not  in 
good  condition  and  fit  for  elevating  grain  June  15,  1891,  when  it 
was  turned  over?  A.  Every  one  of  those  boats  could  handle 
grain  at  that  time. 
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Q.  AM  was  in  good  condition?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  one  of  them  that  was  not  fairly  worth  the 
price  you  paid  for  it?  A.  I  think  not;  I  think  it  was  a  fair  price 
for  each  one  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  as  to  the  deterioration  of  the  hulls  and  other 
parts  of  any  elevator,  a  floating  elevator,  whether  it  is  great  or 
small?  A.  Very  great. 

Q.  Great  in  hull  and  great  in  superstructure?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  elevators  are  broken  up  have  the  parts  any  value 
except  for  scrap?  A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Nowt,  will  you  state  to  the  Commission  what  great  change 
in  the  exporting  of  grain  has  antiquated  and  made  useless  cer¬ 
tain  elevators  that  you  have  spoken  of.  I  refer  especially  to 
ocean  vessels.  What  is  the  cause  for  that?  A.  With  the  ocean 
vessels  of  the  present  time,  there  is  not  one  of  those  boats,  hardly 
a  single  boat  that  we  had  at  that  time,  w7hen  we  started,  that 
could  work  at  those  large  ocean  vessels,  and  if  they  could  they 
w7ould  not  allowT  them  along  side.  At  that  time  we  would  handle 
at  the  rate  of  5,000  bushels  an  hour.  That  w7as  considered  a  fair 
rate  for  any  elevator.  Now  there  is  not  a  steamship  company, 
one  of  these  large  companies,  that  will  have  these  elevators  along 
side  their  steamers.  They  will  not  allow7  them.  We  have  ten  or 
eleven  of  these  large  boats  that  will  handle  10,000  to  14,000 
bushels  an  hour.  And  these  boats,  of  course,  they  are  perfectly 
willing  to  have.  When  you  come  to  5,000  bushels  an  hour  they 
have  not  the  time.  They  have  got  to  turn  these  boats  around  in 
three  days,  and  these  small  boats  could  not  handle  the  grain. 

Kv  the  Chairman: 

t / 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason?  A.  At  that  time  the  lift  was  forty 
feet  for  delivery,  now7  it  is  seventy. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  Take  a  floating  elevator,  the  hull  of  a  floating  elevator  which 
is  at  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  could  the  hull  of  such  an  elevator 
carry  a  tower  at  a  heighth  of  seventy  feet?  A.  No,  sir,  you  could 
not  do  anything  with  it,  it  is  worthless. 
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Q.  Now  will  you  tell  the  Commission  the  relative  quantity  of 
grain  carried  by  these  great  ocean  liners  from  the  port  of  New 
York,  delivery  to  which  is  made  at  a  height  of  seventy  feet?  A. 
They  take  anywhere  from  thirty  to  forty  loads. 

Q.  In  the  old  times  how  many  loads  did  the  steamer  take?  A. 
Sixty  or  seventy  thousand  bushels. 

Q.  How  many  loads?  A.  Seven  loads. 

Q.  And  the  forty  loads  must  now  be  delivered  to  a  liner  in  the- 
same  time  a  dozen  loads  were?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  the  floating  elevator  fleet  must  be 
replaced?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  being  replaced?  A.  Being  replaced;  we  have  got  to 
keep  doing  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  are  now  building  new  boats?  A.  Yes;  two  new  boats. 

Q.  Out  of  the  earnings?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  not  heard  it  stated  at 
various  investigations  that  there  were  few  tramp  steamers  com¬ 
ing  here  to  carry  cargo  loads  of  grain?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  these  tramp  steamers  all  come  here  would  it  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  those  elevators  that  are  obsolete  now  with  this  class 
of  vessels?  A.  No,  sir,  not  at  all.  We  have  one  on  hand  now. 
Amsinck  &  Company  chartered  her.  She  carries  140,000  bushels 
and  they  have  got  60,000  bushels  in  store.  They  wanted  us  to 
load  the  balance  afloat.  We  told  them  all  right,  but  he  was 
afraid  we  could  not  load  it  in  the  time,  three  days,  and  he  sent  it 
to  the  store  for  them  to  take  it  and  handle  it  at  the  store,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  Dows  Stores  could  handle  it  quicker.  He 
thought  there  would  be  some  delay  in  our  moving  it. 

Q.  Then  if  tramp  steamers  all  load  cargoes  here  it  would  not 
help  you  with  the  elevators?  A.  No,  sir;  they  are  just  as  anxious- 
to  get  those  loaded  as  they  are  the  larger  ships. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  Counsel  has  stated  that  you  only  had  four  or  five  boats  in 
good  condition?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don’t  think  he  made  that  state¬ 
ment. 
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Q.  I  ask  you  about  the  boats  you  have,  the  number  of  large 
boats  capable  of  delivering  to  ocean  steamers?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ten  such  boats,  the  Themis,  Isis,  Chicago,  Buffalo, 
Republic,  Ceres,  Renovator,  Empire  State,  Mildred  and  Antwerp? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  elevators  capable  of  doing  smaller  quantities  and 
less  amounts  are  the  Russia,  New  York,  Egypt,  International, 
Liverpool,  Continental,  Excelsior  and  Renovator  2?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  been  asked  if  you  paid  these  amounts  to  Mr. 
Knapp  and  Mr.  Puffer  for  certain  vessels;  Mr.  Knapp  had  a  very 
large  and  profitable  business,  did  he  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Knapp  conveyed  to  you  the  good  will  of  his  business? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  covenanted  not  to  enter  a  competing  business  for 
a  long  term  of  years?  A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  That  was  the  same  with  Mr.  Puffer?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  with  Mr.  Annan,  Mr.  McCue  and  yourself?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  money  that  was  paid  was  for  all  of  those,  as  well 
a>s  for  the  boats?  A.  Yes,  sir,  beside  I  turned  over  a  patent  to 
the  company  of  a  doubled  legged  elevator  that  I  held  in  my  own 
name. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  When  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  boats  purchased 
by  the  consolidated  company,  June  15,  1891,  were  boats  capable 
of  use  to  the  extent  of  being  fully  worth  the  amount  which  the 
consolidated  company  paid  for  them,  you  included  in  that  opinion 
the  London,  for  which  the  consolidated  company  paid  $25,000, 
and  which  had  not  been  used  for  more  than  seven  vears  and  was 
chopped  up  sixteen  months  after  consolidation  and  sold  for  $500, 
and  you  also  included  all  the  other  boats  with  the  same  history, 
about  which  you  have  testified,  that  in  your  opinion  such 
a  boat  was  worth  $25,000?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  I  ask  you  about  this  not  using  boats:  Take  this  variation 
in  the  amount  of  grain  coming  to  the  port  of  New  York;  in  1895 

94 
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you  handled,  as  your  records  show,  27,000,000  bushels  in  round 
numbers,  in  grain?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1898  you  handled  over  100,000,000  bushels  of  grain?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  must  maintain  your  fleet  with  a  capacity  of  handling 
100,000,000  bushels  or  more?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Even  though  the  amount  given  you  to  handle  should  be 
only  27,000,000.  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  right. 

Q.  That  explains,  does  it  not,  why  in  certain  years  certain 
boats  were  not  used,  you  had  not  the  business  offered  to  you? 
A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  the  floating  elevator  company  in  this  port  must  main¬ 
tain  a  fleet  up  to  the  maximum  demand?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  maintain  it  through  lean  years?  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is 
exactly  right. 

Q.  Was  it  because  the  business  was  not  offered  to  you  that 
you  chopped  up  a  number  of  boats  and  sold  the  hulls  for  $500 
apiece  that  cost  you  $25,000  or  $30,000  apiece,  and  replaced  them 
by  larger  boats  that  cost  you  $60,000  apiece?  A.  We  did  not. 
We  chopped  them  up  because  we  did  not  care  for  the  expense  of 
keeping  them. 

Q.  And  then  replaced  them  by  new  boats  you  have  had  con¬ 
structed?  A.  Replaced  them  with  modern  boats  able  to  do  the 
business. 

Q.  Were  you  correct  in  the  statement  that  you  always  have 
allowed  the  same  rebate  to  each  grain  merchant?  A.  No,  I  did 
not  state  that. 

Q.  I  thought  you  did  not  mean  to  state  that?  A.  I  don’t  think 
I  answered  it  in  that  way.  I  said  the  object  was  to  rebate  the 
same  to  all. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  that  was  your  custom  and  you  said  it 
always  had  been?  A.  That  is  the  custom  of  the  company.  I 
don’t  think  you  will  find  a  thirty-second  difference  in  going  over 
•the  accounts.  We  might  make  a  little  difference  at  a  time  to  one 
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and  to  another  at  another  time.  Now,  it  is  on  a  basis  of  three- 
eighths  rebate  to  everybody. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  so  uniform?  A.  It  has  been  so 
now  right  along  for  a  little  over  a  year. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  hearing  in  which  Mr.  O.  M.  Mitchell 
appeared  as  a  witness  he  had  not  received  as  great  a  rebate  as 
you  gave  him  subsequently,  after  he  found  out  as  a  result  of 
that  hearing,  that  he  had  been  receiving  less  rebate  than  others. 
A.  That  was  simply  a  misunderstanding.  I  told  the  gentleman 
who  had  charge  of  their  exporting  business,  I  told  him  if  when 
we  got  down  to  a  basis  we  would  make  it  all  right. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  he  was  receiving  a  less  rate  of  rebate?  A. 
A  verv  short  time. 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  your  total  charge  is  made  up  of  two 
items?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  for  transportation  and  one  for  all  other  services?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  allow  a  rebate  upon  which  of  those  two  items 
do  you  allow  the  rebate?  A.  Allow  the  rebate  on  the  number  of 
bushels  we  handle. 

Q.  Upon  which  of  those  two  items?  A.  We  do  not  allow  it 
on  those  two  items  at  all. 

Q.  You  consider  it  a  total  charge  and  allow  the  rebate  on  the 
total  charge.  A.  That  rebate  we  allow  on  the  number  of  bushels 
wTe  handle.  We  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  charge  at  all. 

Q.  When  you  allow  a  rebate,  you  do  not  allow  it  on  one  item 
as  distinguished  from  the  other,  but  take  the  total  charge  of 
one  cent  and  an  eighth  and  rebate  on  that?  A.  We  allow  the 
rebate  on  the  number  of  bushels,  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Q.  You  disregard  those  two  items  as  separate  items?  A.  No, 
we  do  not  disregard  anything.  We  make  a  rebate  on  the  number 
of  bushels  we  handle.  We  charge  five-eighths  of  a  cent  as  J:he 
law  allows  us  and  a  half  a  cent  as  the  Grain  Trade  allows  us 
to  do. 
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Q.  You  must  understand  my  question:  When  you  allow  that 
rebate  you  either  allow  it  on  one  of  those  two  separate  items 
or  you  allow  it  on  the  total  amount  of  a  cent  and  an  eighth, 
disregarding  the  amounts  that  make  up  the  total?  A.  We  do  not 
take  that  into  consideration.  We  allow  three-eighths  of  a  cent 
a  bushel. 

Q.  Upon  the  total  disregarding  the  items  making  up  that  total? 
A.  We  take  up  the  total  number  of  bushels.  I  don’t  understand 
any  other  way  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Your  total  charge  making  up  those  two  items  amounts  to 
one  cent  and  an  eighth  and  when  you  allow  a  rebate  you  allow 
the  rebate  upon  that  total  charge  without  any  regard  to  the 
items  making  up  that  total?  A.  Of  course  it  is  taken  from  that. 

ELY  BERNAYS. 

ELY  BERNAYS,  called  as  a  witness  by  the  International  Ele¬ 
vating  Company,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  Ely  Bernays. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  You  are  a  grain  merchant  in  New  York?  A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  The  Grain  Trade  on  the  Produce  Exchange  or  the  members 
of  the  Grain  Trade  of  the  Produce  Exchange  are  divided  into 
what  are  called  receivers  and  shippers,  are  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  receivers  being  the  people  who  buy  the  grain  in  the 
West  and  bring  it  here  and  the  shippers  are  the  people  who  buy 
it  here  and  ship  it  abroad?  A.  It  is  not  exactly  that.  The 
shippers  are  a  class,  who  as  shippers  sometimes  buy  the  grain 
in  the  West  themselves  and  bring  it  through  and  ship  it,  because 
they  avoid  the  profit  they  have  to  pay  the  receiver  or  that  the 
receiver  will  exact  from  them. 

Q.  To  which  class  do  you  belong?  A.  I  am  an  exporter,  a 
shipper,  and  sometimes  act  as  a  receiver. 
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Q.  The  bulk  of  jour  business  is  which?  A.  My  real  business 
is  exporting  business. 

Q.  How  many  bushels  of  grain  a  year  do  you  export?  A.  It 
depends  upon  the  market. 

Q.  Take  last  year?  A.  I  believe  I  exported  between  8,000,000 
.and  10,000,000  bushels. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  business  did  you  do  at  the  port  of  New 
York?  A.  I  did  from  the  port  of  New  York  at  least  seventy 
per  cent,  of  my  business. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  any  of  it  come  through  the  Erie  canal?  A.  Very  little. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  About  one-thirtieth. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  give  the  Erie  canal  the  preference?  A. 
Hid  not  pay  us.  The  charges  on  the  Erie  canal  are  nearly  the 
same  as  on  the  railroads  and  it  would  have  cost  us  more  interest, 
and  last  year  the  grain  that  was  near  always  commanded  a 
premium  over  the  grain  that  was  farther  away. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  It  is  because  of  the  haste  in  getting  here  that  made  it  more 
valuable  to  you?  A.  It  made  it  more  valuable  to  us  at  equal  or 
less  cost  than  it  would  have  been  by  canal,  besides  that,  we  had 
the  facility  of  storing  it  in  railroad  elevators  at  a  nominal  charge 
of  one-quarter  cent,  while  the  canal  boat  would  have  exacted  from 
us  five  dollars  to  ten  dollars  a  day. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  concerning  the  International  Elevating  Com¬ 
pany,  what  portion  of  your  work  in  New  York  is  done  by  the 
International  Elevating  Company?  A.  Nearly  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness,  except  buying  and  selling. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  work  the  International 
Elevating  Company  does  for  you,  as  an  exporter  of  grain?  A. 
When  I  make  a  sale  to  Europe  and  have  to  make  a  shipment 
from  here,  and  have  the  stuff  ready  to  be  ordered,  the  first  thing 
I  do  I  give  the  International  Elevating  Company  an  order  to  sam- 
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pie  my  grain.  They  have  an  organized  system  to  have  that 
sampling  done  in  an  expert  way,  and  their  samples  are  very  re¬ 
liable.  After  I  receive  the  samples  I  go  to  the  office  and  consult 
with  one  of  their  employees  about  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
grain,  take  his  advice  and  agree  with  him  about  the  manipulation 
the  grain  has  to  undergo.  He  takes  that  order  and  gives  it  to 
his  superintendent  employed  at  the  elevator,  and  after  the  first 
trial  is  made  he  gets  a  sample  again  from  the  elevator,  which  is 
submitted  to  me.  If  I  find  that  my  orders  are  properly  executed,. 
I  give  them  the  order  on  my  part  to  go  ahead  with  the  work.  If 
I  find  that  it  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  I  possibly,  according  to 
circumstances  change  the  order,  let  him  try  again,  get  another 
sample  and  continue  so  long  until  the  sample  that  comes  from 
the  steamer  represents  that  the  actual  shipment  is  satisfactory 
to  me. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  right  there  what  is  meant  by  sales,  by  sample,, 
to  the  European  market?  A.  Sales  by  sample  in  European  mar¬ 
kets  means  a  delivery  that  is  to  follow,  up  to  the  sample  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  European  buyer,  the  quality  of  which  is  guaranteed 
until  its  arrival,  and  any  difference  in  quality  is  arbitrated  in  the 
foreign  Produce  Exchange. 

Q.  Does  the  International  Elevating  Company  put  up  samples 
to  send  abroad?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  those  samples?  A.  Those  sam¬ 
ples  are  properly  drawn,  sealed,  packed  and  put  up  so  that  we 
can  rely  on  their  reliability. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  that  an  exceptional  service  for  the  elevating  company  to 
render?  A.  I  believe  that  it  is,  for  the  reason  that  they  make 
no  charge  for  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  There  is  a  firm  named  Cornell,  who  have  elevators.  Would 
they  render  the  same  service?  A.  I  don’t  know  the  concern. 

Q.  You  have  heard  there  was  such  a  concern,  that  there  i& 
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such  a  concern  here?  A.  The  first  time  I  heard  or  knew  of  them 
was  here,  to-day. 

Q.  You  have  never  inquired  of  any  competitor  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Elevating  Company?  A.  I  would  not  want  to.  It  can’t 
be  done  any  better. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  grain  business?  A.  In  the 
grain  business  itself,  or  in  America? 

Q.  First,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  grain  business?  A.  I 
have  been  in  the  grain  business  twenty-four  years. 

Q.  How  long  in  this  city?  A.  In  this  city  eight  years. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  is  an  exceptional  service  rendered  by  the 
International  Elevating  Company?  It  is  rendered  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Elevating  Company  to  its  patrons  here  constantly  in 
this  port?  A.  I  believe  so. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  I  mean  by  my  question,  is  the  same  service  rendered  by 
other  elevator  companies?  When  you  ship  your  grain  through 
other  parties,  how  is  it  sampled  then?  A.  I  never  used  any  other 
elevating  company  in  this  city,  and  I  never  asked  any  other  elevat¬ 
ing  company  in  any  other  city  to  do  this  service,  because  I  would 
not  rely  upon  them. 

Q.  The  sample  that  is  first  drawn  and  submitted  to  you  is  a 
sample  taken  from  the  canal  boat  or  lighter,  is  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  a  sample  that  is  sent  abroad  is  a  sample  taken  of  the 
grain  as  it  goes  into  the  steamer?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  What  quantity  of  grain  do  you  use  for  a  sample?  A.  It 
differs,  according  to  the  quantity  that  I  have  at  my  hand.  Some¬ 
times  I  use  eight  ounces,  and  if  I  can  I  use  five  pounds. 

Q.  It  does  not  require  a  great  amount  of  service  to  render  that? 
A.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  service  that  is  done;  it  is  the  relia¬ 
bility  with  which  it  is  done. 

By  Mr.  Dykman : 

Q.  Will  you  explain  that  a  mistake  may  easily  creep  in  if  an 
inexperienced  man  attempts  to  do  this?  A.  Of  course. 
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Q.  It  requires  great  skill,  does  it  not,  to  sample  grain  reliably? 
A.  Only  an  expert  man  can  do  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Tell  us  why  that  is,  if  you  can,  briefly.  Why  is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  anybody  to  go  and  take  out  a  half  bushel  of  grain?  A* 
Because  any  man  that  would  be  sent  to  the  boat  would  be  likely 
to  take  it  -from  the  first  part  he  could  get  at.  Any  man  who 
knows  how  to  sample  grain  will  go  over  the  whole  boat  and  will 
then  make  up  a  sample  which  will  fairly  represent  the  whole 
shipment. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  At  one  point  in  this  transaction  you  consult  with  the  expert 
people  employed  by  the  elevating  company,  as  to  what  handling: 
is  necessary.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commission  what  you 
mean  by  handling  grain  in  that  connection?  A.  Handling  refers- 
to  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  the  handling  depends  on  the 
kind  of  shipment  I  want  to  make.  For  instance,  lately  I  handled 
N  a  great  deal  of  barley  going  to  Europe,  and  have  bought,  so  to 
speak,  indiscriminately  in  the  west  any  quality  I  could  possibly 
get,  relying  that  when  it  would  get  to  New  York,  by  mixing,, 
screening  and  blowing,  and  handling  and  curing,  I  would  be  able 
to  attain  the  result  that  I  wanted  to  attain.  I  bought  barley 
weighing  forty-four,  forty-five,  forty-six,  forty-seven,  forty-eight 
and  forty-nine  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel,  and  have  sold  to- 
Europe,  for  instance,  barley  to  weigh  forty-eight,  forty-nine  and 
fifty  pounds.  Whenever  any  of  those  shipments  were  to  be  made,. 
I  ordered  the  International  Elevating  Company  to  sample  the 
different  boats  of  grain  I  have  ready  for  shipment.  After  they 
get  the  sample  I  consult  with  the  expert  in  their  office  and  we 
fix  the  quantity  on  each  boat  that  is  to  be  taken.  We  fix  the 
quantity  of  each  that  is  to  be  blown  and  screened  to  bring  the 
mixture  up  to  the  standard  to  be  sold  in  Europe. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  shortly  speaking,  the  International  Elevat¬ 
ing  Company  brings  grain  to  a  higher  grade  for  you?  A.  If 
necessary  when  required  and  if  possible. 
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Q.  In  other  words,  the  aggregate  of  these  different  lots  is 
brought  up  and  increased  in  weight  by  blowing  and  screening? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  consultation  that  you  have  on  that  point  is  as  to 
how  much  blowing  and  screening  will  be  necessary?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  expert  service  also,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  expert  service  that  this  company  renders  to  its 
customers?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Without  any  charge?  A.  Without  any  charge. 

By  Mr.  Dykman:  Now,  that  is  why  we  say  we  are  benefactors 
of  this  port.  If  you  will  go  indiscriminately  and  call  here  any¬ 
body  you  will  hit  with  a  stick  by  throwing  it  down  on  the  Ex¬ 
change  floor,  we  will  abide  by  the  result. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  weighing;  of  what  importance  is  weighing? 
A.  The  weighing  is  very  important,  because  it  fixes  the  quantity 
that  I  have  to  bill  to  Europe. 

■» 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  result  of  poor  weight  by  the 
International  Elevating  Company  upon  them,  or  any  shipper?  A. 
I  know  of  none. 

Q.  Never  has  been  any?  A.  Never  any  case  where  we  have 
found,  or  where  we  came  over  a  mistake.  Never  in  my  experi¬ 
ence. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  would  you  detect  a  mistake  if  it  did  occur?  A.  I 
would  be  able  to  detect  the  mistake  by  the  out-turn  in  Europe, 
which  I  guarantee. 

Q.  The  guaranteed  quantity  is  always  delivered  that  you  have 
sold — the  exact  quantity?  A.  Not  the  exact  quantity,  but  the 
quantity  within  a  percentage. 
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By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  You  guarantee  the  out-turn  within  a  certain  percentage? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  or  I  guarantee  the  out-turn  infallible,  already  figur¬ 
ing  in  my  calculations  on  average  shortage. 

Q.  For  that  work  you  have  to  depend  on  the  expert  work  of 
the  International  Elevating  Company?  A.  Of  course. 

Q.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  grain,  are  there  not,  dealt  in  on 
the  Produce  Exchange  that  are  not  graded  by  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
change?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  those  grains?  A.  Those  are,  first  of  all,  Canadian 
grains. 

Q.  All  Canadian  grains?  A.  All  Canadian  grains  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  grading  in  New  York,  except  peas. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  “  Western  Grain?”  A. 
Those  are  also  excluded  from  inspection  in  New  York;  those 
grains  that  by  exporters  are  sold  to  Europe  on  so-called  western 
certificates.  That  is  grain,  for  instance,  which  is  sold  as  Chicago 
inspection  number,  so  and  so,  or  grain  that  is  sold  as  Duluth  in¬ 
spection,  or  any  other  inspection,  or  any  other  western  primary 
market. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  the  inspection  in  New  York  more  severe  than  at  other 
ports?  A.  I  cannot  say  yes  to  that,  but  it  is  very  rigid. 

Q.  Is  the  standard  higher  in  New  York  than  in  other  ports?  A. 
To  some  extent,  it  is. 

By  Mr,  Dykman: 

Q.  These  Western  grains,  and  these  Canadian  grains  are  not 
within  the  range  of  the  inspection  of  this  New  York  Produce  Ex¬ 
change?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  barley  or  buckwheat  within  the  range  of  the  inspection 
department?  A.  No,  sir;  not  the  kind  of  barley  that  we  are  ship¬ 
ping  now.  Theie  is  some  barley,  but  that  is  only  brewing  barley. 
At  present,  we  are  shipping  feed  barley  only. 

Q.  What  iD  joction  service  does  the  International  Elevating 
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Company  render  the  shipper  with  respect  to  these  western  grades, 
Canadian  grains,  and  the  barley  and  buckwheat?  A.  After  the 
shipping  has  been  done  by  the  International  Elevating  Company, 
and  the  grain  found  in  proper  and  prime  shipping  condition,  the 
International  Elevating  Company  certifies  to  that  effect,  and 
those  certificates  are  considered  in  Europe  as  binding  and  final. 

Q.  Equal  to  the  inspection  certificate  of  the  New  York  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchange?  A.  Equally  so,  quite  so. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  charges  are  there  made  for  inspection  by  the  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchange?  A.  The  Produce  Exchange  charges  one-six¬ 
teenth  of  a  cent  for  inspection  and  issuing  certificate. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  What  does  the  International  Elevating  Company  charge? 
A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  All  these  services  that  you  have  now  spoken  of  are  rendered 
to  the  customer  of  the  International  Elevating  Company  for 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel?  A.  Yes,  sir;  without  any  red 
tape  either. 

Q.  Now,  is  that  charge,  in  your  opinion,  a  fair  charge,  or  an  ex¬ 
cessive  charge?  A.  For  the  services  that  the  International  Ele¬ 
vating  Company  renders  to  me,  I  must  consider  the  charge  very 
fair. 

Q.  Are  you  a  stockholder  in  the  International  Elevating  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not. 

Q.  Nor  in  any  way  interested  in  it?  A.  Absolutely  not. 

/ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  the  standard  of  inspection  considered  as  high  in  Europe 
of  the  International  Elevating  Company  as  of  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
change?  A.  For  that  kind  for  which  they  certify,  fully  as  high. 

Q.  So  that  the  European  buyer  will  purchase  and  accept  in¬ 
spection  of  the  International  Elevating  Company  just  as  well  as 
the  Produce  Exchange?  A.  I  have  never  had  any  complaint. 
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Q.  That  is  not  answering  my  question.  Answer  yes  or  no.  A. 
The  European  buyer  will  buy  with  the  same  appreciation  graio 
that  does  not  fall  within  the  range  of  the  New  York  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  and  which  is  certified  to  by  the  International  Elevating 
Company. 

Q.  That  is,  the  International  Elevating  Company’s  service 
covers  one  kind,  and  the  Exchange  covers  another,  and  they  rank 
equally  in  the  markets  of  the  world?  A.  That  is  what  I  said. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  your  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  port  of  New  York  would  be  better  served  by  a 
charge  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  by  the  International  Elevating 
Company  for  elevating,  receiving,  weighing  and  discharging 
grain,  and  extra  charges  for  the  extra  service  that  you  have  men¬ 
tioned,  or  whether  you  would  be  better  served  by  a  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  to  cover  all  the  services  that  the  company 
renders?  A.  I  rather  prefer  a  uniform  rate. 

Q.  Of  three-fourths  of  one  cent?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  rather  prefer 
a  uniform  rate  to  a  rate  that  is  made  up  out  of  different  items, 
because  it  enables  me  to  collect  the  rate,  the  full  cost  from  the* 
primary  market  to  the  market  in  which  I  try  to  sell. 

Q.  Now,  one  of  the  commissioners  has  asked  whether  the  prac- 
tice  of  the  International  Elevating  Company  of  charging  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  has  been  to  the  detriment  of  the  port 
of  New  York.  What  would  you  say,  as  a  grain  shipper,  on  that?" 
A.  I  do  not  believe  it.  In  fact,  I  can  say,  according  to  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  my  books,  the  trade  in  New  York  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  In  my  business  it  has. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q  You  are  a  member  of  the  Produce  Exchange?  A.  I  am, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  come  under  the  rules  and  regulations?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  one  of  their  rules  that  all  grain  has  to  be  inspected 
under  the  authority  of  the  Produce  Exchange?  A.  Not  all  grain. 
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Q.  Not  all  purchases?  A.  Not  all  grain. 

Q.  That  is  optional?  A.  It  is  my  option. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  To  your  knowledge,  do  European  buyers  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  grain  exported  from  New  York  and  grain  exported 
from  other  ports;  is  there  not  preferences?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is 
a  decided  preference  for  shipments  that  come  from  New  York. 

Q.  Why?  A.  That  is  for  two  causes;  first,  because  of  the  very 
rigid  inspection,  and  second,  because  of  the  very  proper  and  ex¬ 
pert  handling  of  the  grain  in  shipment.  Perhaps,  another  cause 
is  that  a  great  deal  of  export  trade  is  done  in  regular  liners;  in 
steamships  of  regular  lines  between  here  and  Europe,  which  are 
built  according  to  the  newest  system,  and  which  are,  therefore, 
more  fit  to  carry  grain  and  deliver  it  in  a  proper  and  sound  con¬ 
dition  than  the  tramps  which  leave  other  ports. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  New  York  has  the  facilities,  in  other  words?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  think  the  liners  are  better  in  the  way  of  safety  in 
which  they  carry  the  grain  than  the  tramp  vessels?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
to  keep  it  in  safety. 

Q.  That  is  a  factor  with  you  in  determining  which  way  you 
shall  send  it?  A.  After  the  grain  has  been  put  in  the  ship  in 
proper  condition,  it  is  certainly  kept  better  in  those  modern  liners 
with  those  modern  improvements,  than  in  those  tramps,  which 
are  not  always  fit  for  use. 

Q.  You  are  certain  of  its  delivery  in  the  condition  in  which  you 
sell  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  there  is  a  rate  which  determines  which  way  you 
will  send  the  grain — a  difference  in  rate,  is  there  not?  A.  Some¬ 
times  when  I  buy  grain  in  the  interior  there  is. 

Q.  What  difference  are  you  willing  to  allow  because  of  the  ex¬ 
port  service  you  receive  in  the  port  of  New  York  as  against  other 
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ports?  A.  I  would  always  prefer  a  shipment  via  New  York  at 
one-half-cent  difference. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  consider  the  value  of  the  export  service  in 
the  character  of  the  vessels  that  carry  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  Some  times  when  you  are  shipping  grain  from  other  ports, 
do  you  get  the  International  Elevating  people  to  go  there  for 
you?  A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  sell  grain  on  sample  in  Europe,  and 
when  I  have  to  deliver  it  on  a  declining  market  and  must  be 
afraid  that  the  buyer  will  throw  the  grain  up  when  the  goods  are 
not  fully  up  to  the  sample,  I  send  one  of  the  expert  men  of  the 
International  Elevating  Company  to  that  port,  and  have  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  grain  superintended  to  see  to  it  that  the  grain  is  put 
into  the  ship  in  proper  condition,  up  to  the  sample  on  which  I 
sold. 


By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  That  is  Boston  or  Newport  News?  A.  That  is  Boston  or 
Newport  News,  or  Norfolk. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  All  the  outports?  A.  I  have  only  sent  to  those  three  ports. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  charges  do  they  make  for  that?  A.  Only  traveling 

expenses. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  rules  of  the  Produce  Exchange  do  establish,  do  they 
not,  the  standard  of  inspection  to  which  all  transactions  on  the 
Produce  Exchange  floor  are  subjected?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  not?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  Produce  Exchange  inspection?  Is  that 
not  provided  by  the  rules?  A.  By  the  Produce  Exchange  in¬ 
spection  is  meant  inspection  of  such  grain  as  I  sell  on  Produce 
Exchange  inspection. 
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Q.  Irrespective  of  whether  it  is  sold  on  the  Produce  Exchange 
or  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  sales  are  Produce  Exchange  in¬ 
spection?  A.  I  can,  with  great  difficulty,  give  you  the  propor¬ 
tion,  the  changes  with  years  and  the  different  kinds  of  grain  we 
are  shipping.  I  would  estimate  that  to  be  two-fifths  Produce 
Exchange  inspection;  either  this  Produce  Exchange  or  some 
other  Produce  Exchange  in  the  outport. 

Q.  I  am  referring  now  to  this  port.  Of  the  grain  that  you  ex¬ 
port  from  this  port,  what  proportion  is  Produce  Exchange  inspec¬ 
tion?  A.  Out-going  inspection,  not  in-coming  inspection. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  It  would  be  about  one-fifth  of  my  trade  not 
even  that. 

Q.  Four-fifths  is  International  Elevating  Company  inspection? 
A.  Four-fifths  is  coarse  grain,  either  International  Elevating 
Company  or  western  grades  to  which  the  International  Elevat¬ 
ing  Company  certifies  as  being  in  condition. 

Q.  Now,  incoming  grain,  and  incoming  inspection,  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  your  business  is  Produce  Exchange  inspection?  A.  All 
incoming  grain  is  inspected,  because  inspection  of  incoming  grain 
implies  a  guarantee  of  weight.  I  don’t  know  for  what  reason, 
but  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  What  is  understood  in  European  ports  by  New  Yrork  inspec¬ 
tion;  a  standard  that  is  established  by  the  rules  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange?  A.  There  are  certain  rules  made  which  com¬ 
mand  the  qualities  of  the  grain,  and  those  rules  are  strictly  and 
more  strictly  abided  by  by  the  New  York  Inspection  Department 
than  by  the  other  inspection  departments  of  the  outports. 

Q.  Those  rules  are  made  by  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  in  European  ports,  when  they  refer  to  New  York 
inspection  they  have  reference  to  that  standard  established  by 
the  rules  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange?  A.  To  the  greatest 
extent,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  the  western  shippers  refer  to  the  rigidity  of  New’ 
York  inspection  they  have  reference  to  the  same  thing?  A.  Yes, 
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Q.  In  those  cases  where  these  samples  are  furnished,  they  are 
delivered  in  small  bags,  are  they  not,  showing  the  grain,  the  boat 
and  the  number?  A.  (Sometimes.  Sometimes  they  are  delivered 
in  bags  and  sometimes  in  large  boxes,  as  I  am  pleased  to  have 
them. 

Q.  And  that  same  kind  of  service  is  performed  by  the  Produce 
Exchange,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  for  grain  that  has  been  shipped, 
not  for  grain  that  is  arriving. 

Q.  Does  it  ever  occur  in  your  business  that  you  receive  dupli¬ 
cate  bags,  one  sent  by  the  International  Elevating  Company  and 
one  sent  by  the  Produce  Exchange?  A.  Always  when  the  grain 
has  been  inspected  by  the  inspection  department  which  is,  as  I 
told  you,  only  one-fifth  in  the  case  of  my  shipments  from  New 
York. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  that  one-fifth  you  have  double  inspection? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  at  all  times  have  the  service  of  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  inspection?  A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  pay  for  it. 

Q.  And  while  the  International  Elevating  Company  inspection 
in  European  ports  is  as  high  as  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 
inspection,  it  is  not  higher?  A.  It  could  not  be  any  higher. 

Q.  As  to  that  one-fifth  where  it  is  duplicated,  the  service  of  the 
International  Elevating  Company  is  a  useless  service,  is  it  not? 
A.  In  what  respect? 

Q.  As  to  that  one-fifth  where  the  inspection  is  duplicated?  A. 
You  refer  to  the  samples  of  outgoing  shipments? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  in  the  grain  business? 
A.  About  seven  or  eight  years  in  this  country. 

Q.  And  for  sometime  prior  to  the  time  when  you  came  to  this 
country?  A.  Yes,  sir;  about  seventeen  years. 

Q.  With  your  experience  in  the  grain  business  and  your  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  business  man,  and  with  your  knowledge  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  performed  by  the  International  Elevating  Company,  what 
would  you  say  in  your  opinion  would  be  a  proper,  reasonable  and 
fair  return  upon  the  investment  required  in  order  to  perform  that 
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service  in  percentage?  A.  The  highest  possible,  because  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  done  so  excellently. 

Q.  You  would  say  then  that  100  per  cent,  upon  the  required 
investment  would  be  a  reasonable  return  for  the  service?  A.  I 
would  not  mind  paying  that,  because  the  service  is  worth  it  to 
me. 

Q.  My  question  is,  what  in  your  opinion  as  a  business  man, 
with  your  experience  as  to  relative  value  of  investments?  A.  I 
would  ask  if  I  were  in  the  place  of  the  International  Elevating 
Company,  with  the  service  they  give,  as  much  as  I  could  get. 

Q.  My  question  is,  comparing  business  investments  one  with 
another  and  with  your  experience  in  the  business,  what  would 
you  consider  to  be  a  fair  return  if  you  could  not  get  more  on  your 
investment?  A.  All  the  grain  would  stand,  I  would  put  on. 

Q.  If  you  were  the  International  Elevating  Company?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  and  I  believe  it  is  what  they  are  doing. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  where  you  stated  about  not  being  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  elevating  company,  that  you  regreted  that  you  were 
not  interested — you  made  that  remark?  A.  I  am  not  interested, 
1  am  sorry  to  say.  I  wanted  to  buy  some  shares  but  at  that  time 
I  had  no  money;  now  when  I  have  the  money  I  cannot  buy  them. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  to  this  Commission  that  it 
is  a  custom  of  the  International  Elevating  Company  to  induce 
exporters  to  acquire  stock  in  their  company  and  let  them  pay  for 
it  out  of  the  earnings  on  the  stock?  As  I  remember  it,  that  is 
the  statement  that  has  been  made.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  have 
ever  been  offered  any  stock  on  those  terms?  A.  Never. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  How  much  grain  do  you  ship  by  way  of  Montreal?  A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  And  never  have?  A.  I,  myself,  never  have  shipped  a  bushel 
from  Montreal.  Once  in  a  while  I  bought  one  or  two  loads  that 
were  offering  and  going  around  begging  and  then  only  when  I 
could  buy  that  cheap  enough. 

95 
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Q.  You  are  not  familiar  with  what  the  floating  elevator  charge 
is  in  Montreal?  A.  No,  I  am  not. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  I  want  you  to  compare  the  charges  that  the  commission 
houses  make  for  handling  grain  with  the  charges  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Elevating  Company  make  for  this  work,  if  you  wTilk 
Can  you  do  that?  A.  I  cannot  do  that.  I  believe  the  commission 
houses  take  as  much  as  they  can  get,  and  I  believe  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Elevating  Company  takes  as  much  as  they  can  get  and  as 
much  as  they  will  stand. 

SEPTEMBER  21,  1890. 

A  hearing  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was  this 
day,  September  21,  1899,  held  in  the  room  of  the  arbitration  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  New  York  city. 

Present:  Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  chairman,  Hon.  C.  C.  Shavne 
and  Hon.  Alexander  R.  Smith,  secretary;  also  Hon.  B.  L.  Fair- 
child,  counsel  to  Commission,  and  W.  L.  Dykman,  Esq.,  coun¬ 
sel  to  the  International  Elevating  Company. 

The  chairman  called  the  Commission  to  order  at  11.10  a.  m., 
stating  that  the  hearing  of  the  International  Elevating  Company 
would  be  resumed. 

EDWARD  G.  BURGESS  (recalled). 

EDWARD  G.  BURGESS,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  the  directors  of  the  International 
Elevating  Company?  A.  John  Newman,  E.  Pfarrius,  William  A. 
Nash,  Thomas  A.  McIntyre,  A.  D.  Pultz,  C.  E.  Burgess,  E.  G. 
Burgess,  O.  M.  Mitchell  and  Yale  Ivneeland. 

Q.  Who  are  the  members  of  your  executive  committee?  A.  Mr. 
Pfarrius,  Mr.  Nash  and  Mr.  Ivneeland,  are  the  finance  committee, 
and  the  rest  compose  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Kneeland  also  on  the  executive  committee?  A.  No* 
he  is  on  the  finance  committee.. 
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By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  One  of  tlie  Commissioners  asked  yesterday  if  this  com¬ 
pany  had  ever  sold  or  issued  stock  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
warnings  of  the  stock. 

By  Commissioner  Smith:  I  asked  the  gentleman  who  testified 
last,  Mr.  Bernavs,  if  any  had  been  offered  to  him. 

A.  There  was  never  a  dollar’s  worth  of  stock  offered  in  that 
way  to  any  one. 

By  Mr  Fairchild: 

Q.  Are  each  of  these  men  you  have  named  members  of  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange?  A.  I  think  all  but  Mr.  Pultz. 

Q.  Mr.  Pultz  is  the  bookkeeper  of  the  International  Elevating 
Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

ADAM  D.  PULTZ. 

ADAM  D.  PULTZ,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  given  your  full  names?  A.  Adam  D.  Pultz. 

Q.  What  is  you  business?  A.  Bookkeeper. 

Q.  You  are  the  bookkeeper  of  the  International  Elevating  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  howT  long  have  you  been  keeping  the  books  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Elevating  Company?  A.  Between  eight  and  nine  years. 

Q.  Under  what  accounts  do  you  keep  the  expenses  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Elevating  Company?  A.  Elevator  expense  account, 
office  expense  account,  insurance  and  taxes,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  is  embraced  in  the  elevator  expense  account?  A.  All 
the  money  paid  out  for  wages,  repairs  and  the  general  expenses 
of  the  elevators. 

Q.  That  includes  everything  excepting  the  salaries  in  the  office 
and  taxes  and  insurance?  A.  Includes  everything  connected  with 
the  elevators. 

Q.  This  company  was  organized  June  15,  1891,  was  it  not?  A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  Will  yon  give  the  total  elevator  expenses  for  the  year  ending 
June  15,  1892?  A.  Two  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  six  dollars  and  forty-one  cents. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  that  in  one  year?  A.  One  year;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  elevators?  A.  About  eighteen  elevators. 

By  Mr  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  total  office  expenses  for  the  year  ending 
June  15,  1892?  A.  Sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  nine 
dollars  and  forty-four  cents. 

Q.  Give  the  total  insurance  for  the  year  ending  June  15,  1892? 
A.  Thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  The  total  taxes  for  the  year  ending  June  15,  1892?  A.  Two- 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  have  a  general  expense  account?  r4.  Only  the  expense 
accounts  that  I  have  mentioned,  office  expense,  elevator  expense,, 
insurance  and  taxes. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  total  rebates  paid  out  for  the  year  ending 
June  15,  1892?  A.  Mr.  Fairchild,  you  have  a  paper  with  that  on, 
which  I  have  not.  I  gave  the  figures  to  you. 

Q.  The  figures  for  the  year  1892  do  not  appear  here.  A.  The 
reason  I  did  not  give  you  figures  for  1892  was,  that  I  did  not 
have  a  separate  rebate  account  and  it  was  quite  a  little  trouble 
to  find  out  what  they  were. 

Q.  The  rebate  account  for  the  year  ending  June  15,  1892,  would 
be  included  in  the  other  accounts?  A.  That  would  be  included 
in  the  other  accounts. 

Q.  So  that  for  the  year  1892,  the  figures  you  have  now  given 
cover  every  disbursement  made  by  the  International  Elevating 
Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Will  you  give  the  total  earnings  of  the  International  Elevat¬ 
ing  Company  for  the  year  ending  June  15,  1S92?  A.  Six  hundred 
and  nineteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  fiftv-five  dollars  and 
eighty-six  cents. 

Q.  Now  take  the  year  1893,  the  year  ending  June  15,  1893,  and 
give  the  total  expense,  intemized  in  the  same  way.  A.  Elevator 
expenses  for  the  year  ending  June  15,  1893,  were  $196,210.37; 
office  expenses,  $56,708.61 

Q.  Insurance?  A.  Insurance,  $17,008.24. 

Q.  Taxes?  A.  Taxes,  $2,200. 

Q.  Rebates?  A.  Rebates  for  1893,  $57,749.17. 

Q.  Is  that  total  made  up  of  more  than  one  item  of  accounts? 
A.  Two  items. 

Q.  What  are  the  two  items?  A.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  items 
is  money  paid  to  Mr.  McCord  on  business  received  from  him,  and 
the  other  for  money  paid  to  the  Atlantic  Storage  Company. 

Q.  I  thought  that  separate  item  was  the  account  with  the 
Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company?  A.  It  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  International  Elevating  Company  had  a 
special  arrangement  with  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse 
Company  allowing  rebates  and,  as  to  those  rebates,  they  kept  a 
separate  account  from  the  general  rebate  account?  A.  Yes,  sir;. 
I  believe  there  was. 

Q.  Now  will  you  give  the  item  of  the  total  rebates  other  than 
the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company  and  the  items  for 
the  rebates  to  the  grain  merchants?  A.  The  one  item  was  $46,- 

499.17. 

Q.  That  item  is  the  item  of  general  rebates  to  all  the  grain 
merchants?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  what  was  the  item  to  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Ware¬ 
house  Company?  A.  Eleven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Now  give  the  total  earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  15. 
1893.  A.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  dollars  and 
seventy-three  cents. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  those  total  earnings  include- 
the  total  charge  of  a  cent  and  an  eighth  without  deducting  re¬ 
bates?  A.  Those  are  the  gross  earnings  of  the  elevators. 
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Q.  Upon  the  basis  of  a  cent  and  an  eighth?  A.  Generally  on 
the  basis  of  a  cent  and  eighth  a  bushel. 

Q.  You  say  generally — was  that  always  the  case?  A.  Always 

the  case,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  take  the  year  ending  June  15,  1894,  and  give  the  total 

% 

expense  items  in  the  same  manner  as  you  have  for  the  years  1892 
and  1893.  A.  Office  expenses,  $54,936.57;  insurance,  $12,001.20; 
taxes,  $2,200. 

Q.  And  the  elevator  expenses?  A.  One  Hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  eighty- 
two  cents. 

Q.  And  the  rebates?  Give  each  item  separately  as  well  as  the 

total.  A.  Nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirtv-five  dollars  to 

•/ 

the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company  and  $74,499.60  to 
the  trade  generally. 

Q.  And  the  total?  A.  The  total  would  be  $S3,934.60. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  total  receipts  for  that  year? 
A.  Four  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teen  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents. 

Q.  Give  the  same  items  of  expenses  and  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  June  15,  1S95.  A.  Office  expenses,  $55,282.67;  elevator 
expenses,  $124,963.30;  insurance,  $10,034.14;  State  taxes,  $2,200. 

Q.  And  the  rebates?  A.  Twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars  and  $45,335.68. 

Q.  In  giving  those  items,  will  you  state  what  each  item  is  for, 
so  that  it  will  go  on  record?  A.  The  first  item  was  for  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company  and  the  other  the  total  re¬ 
bates  to  the  grain  merchants. 

Q.  Now  the  total  earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  15,  1895? 
A.  Three  hundred  and  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-three 
dollars  and  eightv-eight  cents. 

Q.  Now  take  the  year  ending  June  15,  1S96,  and  give  the  same 
itemized  statement.  A.  Office  expenses,  $55,204.72;  elevator  ex¬ 
penses,  $151,951.63;  insurance,  $8,276.53;  taxes,  $2,200. 

Q.  And  the  rebates?  A.  Twenty-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars  to  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company  and 
$58,081.23  to  the  grain  merchants,  a  total  of  $85,2S1,23. 
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Q.  Now  the  total  earnings?  A.  Five  hundred  and  fortj-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents. 

Q.  Now  make  the  same  statement  for  the  year  ending  June  15, 
1897.  A.  Office  expenses,  $54,249.28;  elevator  expenses,  $179,- 
394.46;  insurance,  $7,885.66;  taxes,  $2,200. 

Q.  And  the  rebates?  A.  Seven  thousand  two  hundred  dollars 
to  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company  and  $92,659.43 
to  the  grain  merchants. 

Q.  The  total  earnings?  A.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
thousand  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  total  of  the  rebates?  A.  Ninety-nine 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dolars  and  forty-three 
cents. 

Q.  For  the  year  ending  June  15,  1898,  what  are  the  items? 
A.  Office  expenses,  $60,055.15;  elevator  expenses,  $210,877.16;  in¬ 
surance,  $5,046.58;  taxes,  $2,200;  rebates,  $69,746.64  to  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company  and  $308,572.28  to  the  grain 
merchants,  total  rebates  being  $378,318.92. 

Q.  The  total  earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  15,  1898?' 
A.  One  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents. 

Q.  Now  give  the  same  statement  for  the  year  ending  June  15, 
1899.  A.  Office  expenses,  $57,596.47 ;  elevator  expenses,  $250,- 
999.08;  insurance,  $18,407.82;  taxes,  $2,200;  rebates,  $62,622.42  to 
to  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company  and  $261,219.50 
to  the  grain  merchants,  total  rebates  being  $323,S41.92. 

Q.  Now  the  total  earnings?  A.  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  You  say  total  expenses  $300,000?  A.  Bebates. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Is  the  amount  of  rebate  given  to  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and 
Warehouse  Company  also  included  in  your  account  of  total  earn¬ 
ings?  A.  How  do  you  mean? 

Q.  I  mean  what  I  say.  A.  I  do  not  exactly  understand. 
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Q.  Does  your  account  of  total  earnings  include  the  charge  of  a 
cent  and  an  eighth  to  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  elevate  less  grain  in  the  year  1899  than  you  did  the 
year  ending  June  15,  1898.  A.  We  did,  sir.  We  elevated  in  1898 
100,318,462  bushels. 

Q.  How  much  was  elevated  in  1899?  A.  In  1899,  87,691,526 
bushels. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  that  falling  off  in  the  year  1899  from 
the  high  water  mark  for  the  year  1898  indicated  a  falling  off  of 
grain  receipts  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  export?  A.  I  could  not 
tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Now  while  you  have  those  figures  you  might  give  the  fig¬ 
ures  year  for  year  back  to  the  year  ending  June  15,  1892,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  elevated  by  your  company.  A.  The  year  ending 
June  15,  1892,  60,204,035  bushels;  the  year  ending  June  15,  1893, 
43,523,378  bushels;  the  year  ending  June  15, 1894,  45,031,525  bush¬ 
els;  the  year  ending  June  15,  1895,  27,098,696  bushels;  the  year 
ending  June  15,  1896,  49,163,416  bushels;  the  year  ending  June 
15,  1897,  70,504,379  bushels;  the  year  ending  June  15,  1898, 
100,318,462  bushels;  the  year  ending  June  15,  1899,  87,691,526 
bushels. 

The  Chairman:  How  do  you  account  for  the  discrepancy  in 
1895? 

Mr.  Burgess:  The  grain  was  not  here  to  handle,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman:  Because  of  the  excessive  charges? 

Mr.  Burgess:  I  think,  Mr.  Commissioner,  if  you  would  ask  some 
of  these  grain  men  they  can  tell  you  more  than  I  can.  It  was 
the  great  Argentine  year.  The  grain  men  keep  track  of  it. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  have  to  ask  them.  We  want  to  find 
that  out. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  Mr.  Pultz,  will  you  state  what  other  sources  of  income  the 
company  has  other  than  their  charge  of  a  cent  and  an  eighth  for 
elevating  grain?  A.  We  have  the  interest  on  our  securities. 
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Q.  What  securities?  A.  Surplus  money  invested  in  securities. 

Q.  What  else?  A.  And  the  grain  samples  that  we  sell.  Grain 
is  brought  in  samples  from  time  to  time,  made  up  in  bags  and 
sold. 

Q.  W7hen  the  elevating  company  performs  the  service  of  fur¬ 
nishing  sample  do  they  make  any  extra  charge  for  that?  A.  They 
sometimes  charge  fifty  cents  for  a  boat,  but  not  very  often. 

Q.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  cent  and  an  eighth?  A.  Yes,  sii\ 

Q.  Are  those  the  sample  bags  to  which  Mr.  Bernavs  referred  in 
his  testimony  here  yesterday?  A.  I  was  not  here. 

Mr.  Burgess:  It  has  no  reference  to  that,  Mr.  Fairchild.  The 
charge  that  Mr.  Pultz  refers  to  is  the  charge  that  is  made  when 
the  work  is  done  for  outside  people.  They  are  not  exporters. 
The  exporters  do  not  pay;  they  pay  for  no  service  whatever. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Pultz,  can  you  give  the  items  of  your  investment  account 
as  it  stands  to-day?  A.  Well,  I  could  not  give  you  item  for  item. 

Q.  I  mean  the  total  as  it  stands  to-day.  A.  I  think  it  is  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighborhood — money  invested  you  mean? 

Q.  Your  surplus  account?  A.  About  $400,000. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  that  a  sinking  fund?  A.  It  is  money  invested  in  securities. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sinking  fund. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  company  has  no  indebtedness?  A.  Nothing  only  the 
running  expenses  that  come  in  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  So  this  surplus  of  $400,000  has  no  charge  of  any  indebted¬ 
ness  against  it?  A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  And  is  not  set  aside  as  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  any  indebted¬ 
ness?  A.  Although  it  is  not  under  the  title  of  a  sinking  fund,  I 
suppose  we  should  use  it  for  any  such  purposes. 

Q.  Your  company  has  no  indebtedness?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  go  back  to  the  year  1892  and  state  the  date  of  the- 
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first  dividend  declared  and  paid  by  the  International  Elevating 
■Company,  subsequent  to  its  organization  June  15, 1891?  A.  June 
15,  1892,  $88,000. 

Q.  On  what  amount  of  capitalization  was  that  dividend?  A. 
Eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  eight  per  cent. 

Q.  At  that  time  there  was  outstanding  the  $500,000  of  bonds 
that  had  been  issued?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  there  eight  per  cent,  interest  paid  on  those  bonds? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

*  !  :i 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Was  that  charged  to  the  expense  account?  A.  No,  sir;  it 
•was  not  charged  to  the  expense  account.  It  was  charged  to  an 
account  opened  “  bond  account.” 

Mr.  Dykman:  That  has  not  been  put  down  in  your  figures  as 
an  expense. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  We  will  now  put  it  in  proper  order. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  That  was  the  total  disbursement  for  the  year  ending  June 
15,  1892,  for  dividends  and  interest  upon  the  bonds?  A.  No,  sir; 
that  was  eight  per  cent,  upon  $1,100,000  of  stock.  The  interest 
on  the  bonds'  was  a  separate  item. 

Q.  My  question  is  that  the  eight  per  cent,  paid  on  the  bonds 
for  the  year  ending  June  15,  1892,  on  the  $500,000  of  bonds,  and 
■$ 88, 000  paid  in  dividends  June  15,  1892,  represent  the  total  dis¬ 
bursements  for  interest  and  dividends  on  stock  for  that  year?  A. 
Eighty-eight  thousand  dollars  on  the  stock  and  the  interest  on 
the  bonds. 

Q.  Now  when  was  the  next  date  a  dividend  was  declared  and 
paid?  A.  June  15,  1893,  $88,000  on  $1,100,000  of  stock. 

Q.  Being  eight  per  cent?  A.  Eight  per  cent. 

Q.  And  for  the  year  1893  there  was  also  paid  eight  per  cent, 
interest  upon  the  $500,000  of  bonds?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  not  be 
so  certain,  because,  as  I  told  you,  we  purchased  $150,000  of  bonds 
and  I  am  not  exactly  sure  when  we  did  do  that.  I  do  not  know 
the  year.  What  I  am  referring  to  is  the  date. 
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Q.  Then  in  addition  to  that  eight  per  cent,  declared  and  paid 
June  15,  1893,  on  $1,100,000  of  stock,  there  was  also  paid  eight 
per  cent,  interest  upon  any  outstanding  bonds?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if,  on  that  date,  all  of  the  $500,000  of  bonds  were  not 
outstanding,  it  was  because  the  company,  in  addition  to.  paying 
the  interest  on  the  outstanding  bonds,  paid  out  of  its  earnings, 
at  110,  for  the  bonds  and  thereby  purchased  and  retired  them? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  case,  if  it  relates  to  those  dates.  It  is  the 
case,  anyway,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  the  dates. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  were  these  bonds  issued  originally?  A.  Well,  I  could 
not  tell  you,  sir.  They  were  issued  at  the  time  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  part  of  the  issue  of  the  company. 

Q.  Were  they  issued  in  order  to  obtain  money  with  which  to 
pay  for  the  various  properties  purchased  by  the  company?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  were  taken  by  the  stockholders  and  held  until  they 
were  redeemed. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  total  amount  on  June  15,  1891,  that  was 
paid  to  the  several  parties  included  in  the  consolidation  for  their 
good  will  and  their  boats  amounted  to  $1,600,000,  of  which  $1,100,- 
000  was  paid  to  them  in  stock  and  $500,000  paid  to  them  in  bonds? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  $500,000  that  was  paid  to  them  in  bonds  was  paid 
to  them  under  the  agreement  that  the  company  could  purchase 
them  at  110  at  any  time  at  the  option  of  the  company?  A.  At 
the  option  of  the  company,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  they  were  repurchased,  either  by  paying 
cash  for  them  at  110,  or  by  issuing  additional  stock  for  them  at 
110?  A.  There  was  no  stock  ever  issued  for  those  $500,000  of 
bonds  directly. 

Q.  Were  all  the  $500,000  of  bonds  purchased  at  110  for  cash? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  No  stock  issued  for  them?  A.  Not  for  those  bonds. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  on  those  bonds  the  company  paid  to  the  holders  thereof 
■eight  per  cent,  interest  up  to  the  time  that  they  were  all  finally 
retired  by  purchasing  them  under  that  option  at  110?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now  will  you  give  the  date  of  the  next  dividend  payment? 
A.  The  next  dividend  was  paid  December  15,  1893,  $42,900. 

Q.  On  what?  A.  It  was  three  per  cent,  on  $1,430,000. 

Q.  That  was  a  six-months  dividend?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  will  you  explain  how  the  capitalization  of  the  com¬ 
pany  came  to  be  increased  from  $1,100,000  on  June  15,  1893,  to 
$1,430,000  on  December  15,  1893? 

Mr.  Dykman:  Wasn’t  that  all  proved  yesterday?  Mr.  Burgess 
gave  all  that  yesterday,  in  detail  from  that  paper,  in  answer  to' 
my  questions,  how7  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  $1,430,000. 

Mr.  Pultz:  I  can  tell  you  that. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Go  ahead?  A.  We  paid  for  the  McCord  elevators  $140,000. 
We  bad  purchased  bonds  at  a  premium  costing  $165,000. 

Q.  That  wras  $150,000  of  bonds  at  110?  A.  Y"es,  sir.  We  had 
expended  on  that  plant  of  the  company  $25,000  which  makes 
$330,000,  which  we  issued  as  a  stock  dividend  to  the  stockholders. 

Q.  In  other  words  the  $140,000  paid  to  Mr.  McCord  was  paid 
out  of  the  earnings?  A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  to  him  in  stock?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  $165,000  paid  for  bonds  was  paid  out  of  the  earn¬ 
ings,  in  addition  to  the  dividend?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  had  also  been  expended  up  to  that  time  $25,000 
in  betterments  out  of  the  earnings?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Q.  And  at  that  time,  therefore,  you  declared  a  stock  dividend 
amount  to  $330,000?  A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  And  thereby  increased  your  capital  from  $1,100,000  to 
$1,430,000?  A.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  will  you  give  the  date  of  the  next  dividend  subsequent 
to  December  15,  1893,  which  was  declared  and  paid  by  the  com¬ 
pany?  A.  June  15,  1894,  $66,000. 
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Q.  What  was  that  dividend  paid  on?  A.  Three  per  cent,  on 

$2,000,000. 

Q.  For  six  months?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  will  you  explain  how  the  capitalization  of  the  company 
came  to  be  increased  from  $1,436,000  on  December  15,  1893,  to 
$2,200,000  on  June  15,  1894?  A.  After  paying  for  the  $150,000 
of  bonds  there  were  $350,000  of  bonds  still  outsanding.  Bonds 
to  the  extent  of  $770,000  were  sold  to  the  stockholders  at  fifty 
•cents  on  the  dollar.  That  would  be  $385,000. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  Did  you  say  what  interest  they  bore?  A.  They  were  two 
per  cent,  bonds,  I  think.  That  placed  a  fund  of  $385,000,  which 
was  used  to  purchase  $350,000  of  bonds  that  were  outstanding 
-at  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent,  making  $385,000. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  On  what  date  did  that  occur?  A.  In  August,  1893. 

Q.  Then  in  August,  1893,  the  International  Elevating  Company 
redeemed  $350,000  of  bonds  upon  which  had  been  paid  eight  per 
cent,  interest,  and  which  was  a  part  of  the  issue  of  $500,000,  of 
which  issue  $150,000  had  already  been  redeemed  at  110,  by  in¬ 
creasing  their  bonded  indebtedness  to  $770,000?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  day  they  sold  $770,000  of  bonds  at  fifty  to  retire 
bonds  upon  wrhich  they  had  been  paying  eight  per  cent,  interest 
and  which  could  have  been  redeemed  at  110?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  bonds  were  those  $770,000  of  bonds?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  you  now;  debenture  bonds  I  imagine. 

Q.  Were  they  not  income  bonds?  A.  Income  bonds;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dykman:  They  made  a  saving  of  $13,000  a  year  by  that 
transaction  in  interest. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  became  of  those  $770,000  of  bonds?  A.  They  were 
exchanged  by  the  stockholders  for  stock. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Share  for  share?  A.  The  face  value  of  the  bonds. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  For  the  $770,000  of  bonds  what  did  the  stockholders  re¬ 
ceive?  A.  They  received  $770,000  in  stock. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  issuing  of  $770,000  of  stock  for  the  $770,000 
of  bonds  that  increased  the  capitalization  to  $2,200,000.  A.  Yesr 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  issue  of  $770,000  of  stock  occurred  shortly  after 
the  issue  of  $770,000  of  bonds,  did  it  not?  A.  I  believe  it  did, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  effect  of  the  transaction  was  to  issue  $770,000 
of  the  company’s  stock  in  payment  of  the  $350,000  of  bonds,  which 
the  company  had  the  right  to  buy  under  their  option  at  110.  A. 
Yes,  sir.  The  effect  was  to  retire  all  the  bonded  indebtedness 
against  the  company. 

Q.  When  was  the  consolidation  consummated  with  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Elevating  Company?  A.  February  15th. 

Q.  What  year?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

Q.  So  that  the  consolidation  with  the  Atlantic  Elevating  Com¬ 
pany  occurred  prior  to  that  declaration  of  dividend  June  15,  1891, 
about  which  you  testified,  as  well  as  prior  to  the  issuing  of  $770,- 
000  of  stock?  A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dykman:  They  were  coincident.  The  $770,000  of  stock  was 
issued  when  the  consolidation  was  made. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Pultz,  will  you  state  whether  or  not  the  issue  of  the 
$770,000  of  stock  and  the  consolidation  with  the  Atlantic  Ele¬ 
vating  Company  were  coincident?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  securities  additional  to  the  $2,200,000  of 
capital  issued  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  with  the  Atlantic 
Elevating  Company?  A.  Six  thousand  dollars  in  bonds. 

Q.  To  whom  have  those  bonds  been  paid?  A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  now. 

Q.  Were  they  paid  to  the  Atlantic  Elevating  Company?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  issue  of  $6,000  of  bonds?  A.  They 
were  retired.  t,  ,  A 
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Q.  They  were  retired  by  being  purchased  by  the  company  from 

the  surplus  earnings  of  the  company?  A.  l~es,  sir. 

» 

Q.  Now  can  you  give  the  date  when  they  were  retired?  A.  I 
-could  not  unless  you  have  it  on  that  paper. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  were  they  outstanding?  A.  A  very 
short  time,  whatever  it  was. 

Q.  Now  will  you  give  the  date  of  the  next  dividend  declared 
and  paid  by  the  International  Elevating  Company  subsequent 
to  June  15,  1S94?  A.  December  15,  1894,  $66,000,  three  per  cent, 
on  |2,200,000. 

Q.  For  six  months?  A.  For  six  months. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  next  dividend?  A.  December 
15th,  1895,  one  year,  $88,000,  four  per  cent,  on  $2,200,000. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  next  dividend?  A.  June  15,  189G, 
$66,000,  three  per  cent,  on  $2,200,000. 

Q.  For  six  months.  A.  Six  months. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  next  dividend?  A.  December 
15th,  1896,  $110,000,  five  per  cent,  on  $2,200,000. 

Q.  For  six  months.  A.  Six  months. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  date  that  the  dividends  of  the  company 
had  reached  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital  of  $2,200,- 
000.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Prior  to  that  it  had  been  from  six  to  eight 
per  cent. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  next  dividend?  A.  June  15,  1897, 
$66,000,  three  per  cent,  on  $2,200,000. 

Q.  For  six  months.  A.  For  six  months. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  next  dividend?  A.  September  15, 
1897,  $44,000,  two  per  cent,  on  $2,200,000. 

Q.  For  three  months?  A.  Quarterly,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  was  the  date  of  the  next  dividend?  A.  December  15, 

1897,  $88,000,  four  per  cent,  on  $2,200,000. 

Q.  That  was  also  quarterly  and  was  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  per 
-cent.,  was  it  not,  on  the  capitalization  of  $2,200,000,  per  annum? 
A.  Four  per  cent,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  next  dividend?  A.  March  15, 

1898,  $44,000,  two  per  cent,  on  $2,200,000. 
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Q.  For  three  months?  A.  Three  months. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  next  dividend?  A.  June  15, 1898, 
$44,000,  two  per  cent,  on  $2,200,000. 

Q.  For  three  months?  A.  Three  months. 

Q.  Wrhat  was  the  date  of  the  next  dividend?  A.  September 
15,  1898,  $88,000,  four  per  cent,  on  $2,200,000. 

Q.  For  three  months?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  quarter  also  equals  sixteen  per  cent,  on  the  capital  per 
annum?  A.  Four  per  cent,  quarterly,  four  times  four  is  sixteen. 
Q.  Sixteen  per  cent,  per  annum?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WThat  was  the  date  of  the  next  dividend?  A.  December  15, 

1898,  $88,000. 

Q.  That  was  quarterly  and  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  per  cent,  per 
annum?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WThat  was  the  date  of  the  next  dividend?  A.  March  15, 

1899,  $44,000. 

Q.  And  the  date  of  the  next  dividend?  A.  June  15,  1899, 
$44,000. 

Q.  The  dividends  are  now  being  paid  quarterly,  are  they  not? 
A.  Generally,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  range  from  eight  to  sixteen  per  cent,  per  annum? 

Mr.  Dykman:  I  submit  that  is  impossible.  A  dividend  could 
not  range  from  eight  to  sixteen  per  cent.  It  must  be  one  or  the 
other. 

The  Chairman:  The  witness  will  please  answer. 

A.  The  last  two  dividends  were  $44,000,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
per  cent. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  last  six  months  were  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent?  A. 
The  last  dividend  quarterly  was  $44,000. 

Q.  That  is  two  per  cent?  A.  It  would  be  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  the  last  quarter  preceding  that  was  at  the  rate  of  six¬ 
teen  per  cent  per  annum?  A.  That  was  $44,000  also. 
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Q.  December  15,  1898?  A.  Eighty-eight  thousand  dollars, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  rate  of  sixteen  per  cent,  for  that  quarter,  so  that  the 
average  for  the  past  couple  of  years  would  range  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  sixteen  per  cent,  per  annum.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Dykman:  The  Commission  knows  what  we  have  had. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  Mr.  Fultz  is  your  bookkeeper,  and  I  wish  his  cal¬ 
culations  upon  the  record. 

Mr.  Dykman:  I  know  what  you  want,  but  I  submit  that  having 
had  what  each  separate  dividend  is,  it  is  enough. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Fultz,  from  your  own  calculation  as  an  expert  book¬ 
keeper,  will  you  answer  that  question?  A.  I  am  not  an  expert 
bookkeeper. 

Q.  You  are  the  expert  bookkeeper  of  the  International  Elevat¬ 
ing  Company,  and  as  such  will  you  give  your  calculation  as  to 
what  the  average  rate  of  dividend  has  been  on  $2,200,000,  the 
capitalization  of  the  company  for  the  two  years  ending  June  15, 
1899?  A.  About  eleven  per  cent. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  your  fiscal  year?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  year  from  June  15,  1897,  to  June  15,  1898,  and 
from  June  15,  1898,  to  June  15, 1899?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dykman:  May  I  ask  if  the  Commission  will  adjourn  for 
luncheon.  A  physician,  a  client  of  mine,  is  up  stairs  and  I  want 
to  tell  him  to  wait. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  I  might  say  that  I  am  now  through  with  this 
witness.  That  finishes  my  witnesses.  Any  arrangements  the 
Commission  desires  to  make  will  be  to  meet  Mr.  Dvkman's  wishes. 

The  Chairman:  When  we  adjourn  we  shall  adjourn  until  two 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Dykman:  Will  the  Commission  sit  to-morrow? 

The  Chairman:  If  vou  desire  to  have  them  meet,  it  will. 

Mr.  Dvkman:  T  can  accumulate  testimonv  like  Mr.  Bernavs’s 
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indefinitely.  I  had  intended  calling  a  representative  from  three 
or  four  leading  firms,  and  submit  to  the  Commission  whether  it 
will  be  necessary  for  their  purposes  for  me  to  go  further  and 
furnish  testimony.  I  am  told  that  an  indefinite  number  of  men 
in  the  grain  trade  would  give  testimony  substantially  like  Mr. 
Bcrnays’s. 

The  Chairman:  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  have 
an  indefinite  number.  I  think  a  few  representatives  of  leading 
firms  would  suffice.  However,  counsel  will  take  that  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  Dykman:  I  have  talked  with  three,  sir.  I  have  a  leading 
member  of  the  firm  of  McIntyre  &  Wardwell.  We  all  know  their 
standing  in  this  trade.  I  also  have  Mr.  Reinschneider,  who  ia 
with  Mr.  Pfarrius,  then  perhaps  two  more. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  Mr.  Dykman  ought  to  be  his  own  best  judge 
as  to  when  he  considers  the  case  he  desires  to  establish  is  estab¬ 
lished. 

Mr.  Dykman:  I  have  no  case  to  establish  until  I  know  how  far 
the  counsel  intends  to  go. 

The  Chairman:  All  we  desire  is  to  get  at  the  facts;  we  wish 
nothing  but  facts. 

Mr.  Dykman:  I  am  wholly  satisfied  of  that. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  Of  course  Mr.  Dykman  understands  that  the 
counsel  to  the  Commission  has  only  produced  facts  here. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Pultz,  have  vou  calculated  from  vour  books  the  number 
of  stockholders  of  the  International  Elevating  Company?  A. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q.  And  have  you  calculated  how  many  of  those  stockholders 
are  members  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange?  A.  Sixty- 
nine. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  total  number  of  shares  held  by  those  sixty- 
nine  stockholders?  A.  Somewhere  about  12,000. 

Q.  Haven't  you  the  exact  figures?  A.  Twelve  thousand  seven 
hundred  shares,  owned  by  sixty-nine  members  of  the  Produce 
Exchange. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  Produce  Exchange? 
A.  Three  thousand  members. 

Q.  So  sixty-nine  out  of  3,000  are  stockholders  in  your  company? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dykman:  The  chairman  will  observe  that  they  control  the 
company;  the  Produce  Exchange  controls  the  company. 

The  witness:  I  said  there  were  250  stockholders  on  our  books. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Pultz,  have  you  included  in  that  calculation  shares  that 
are  held  in  the  names  of  wives  and  daughters  and*sons  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Exchange?  A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  shareholders,  including  the 
wives,  sons  and  daughters  of  members  of  the  Exchange?  A.  Mr. 
Fairchild,  the  names  that  you  require  comprise  not  only  wives, 
but  widows,  orphans  and  everybody  who  was  ever  related  to  any¬ 
body  wTho  may  have  been  a  member  of  the  Produce  Exchange. 
For  instance,  among  those  people  is  a  Mrs.  Phoebe  Jane  Stadl- 
mair,  who  has  not  an  acquaintance  in  the  company  to-day.  She 
holds  400  shares  of  stock. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  As  an  investment?  A.  As  an  investment;  yes,  sir.  She  is 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Stadlmair,  who  was  of  the  firm  of  G.  Amsinck 
&  Co.  He  was  a  member  of  the  exchange,  but  has  been  dead 
some  little  time.  The  only  acquaintance  Mrs.  Stadlmair  had,  was 
Mr.  Puffer,  and  he  has  been  dead  some  years.  She  practically 
knows  no  one  in  the  concern. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  It  also  includes,  for  instance,  Angie  M.  Kneeland,  the 
mother  of  Yale  Kneeland,  who  holds  170  shares,  doesn’t  it?  A. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  shares;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  includes  Alice  J.  Nash,  the  daughter  of  William 
A.  Nash,  six  shares;  Warren  B.  Nash  and  William  A.  Nash, 
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another  son,  500  shares?  A.  No;  that  is  William  A.  Nash  him¬ 
self.  Warren  B.  Nash,  the  son,  holds  seventy-five  shares. 

Mr.  Fairchild — That  statement  about  the  widows  and  orphans 
is  so  infinitesimal  an  item  that,  in  view  of  the  statement  on  the 
record,  I  will  feel  compelled,  as  I  told  Mr.  Dykman  yesterday,  to 
have  in  evidence  before  the  Commission  the  stock  list  of  the 
International  Elevating  Company. 

Mr.  Dykman.— It  will  not  be  produced  here  unless  the  Commis¬ 
sion  orders  it  produced.  I  submit  that  we  have  given  full  access. 
Yesterday  Mr.  Fairchild  was  content,  now  all  that  has  happened 
is  that  Mr.  Fairchild  has  discovered  that  widows  and  orphans  are 
not  important.  It  is  the  only  change.  Full  access  and  courtesy 
has  been  extended  to  Mr.  Fairchild  and  was  on  the  understanding 
that  the  stock  list  was  not  to  be  produced  here.  It  is  a  matter  of 
no  great  importance,  but  some  people  do  not  like  to  have  their 
holdings  put  on  record. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  the  total  number  of  shares,  Mr.  Pultz,  held  by  those 
in  that  separate  list,  including  the  wives  and  daughters  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Exchange? 

Mr.  Dykman. — You  mean  wives,  daughters,  widows  and  or¬ 
phans? 

Mr.  Fairchild. — I  do  not  intend  to  amend  my  question  at  your 
suggestion.  (Question  repeated.)  A.  About  4,000  shares. 

Q.  Now  can  you  state  how  many  of  those  4,000  shares  are  held 
by  widows  and  orphans?  A.  I  do  not  know  everybody  who  is  a 
widow  or  who  is  an  orphan.  I  know  perhaps  some. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  include  Yale  Ivneeland’s  mother  as  one 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  a  member  of  the  Exchange?  A. 
She  is  a  widow. 

Q.  She  is  also  the  mother  of  Yale  Kneeland,  who  is  a  prominent 
grain  merchant?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  I  wish  to  state  to  the  Commission  that,  as  Mr. 
Dykman  has  suggested,  I  have  been  given  full  access  to  the  stock 
books.  The  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Burgess,  has 
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given  me  the  information  as  to  each  stockholder,  whether  each 
stockholder  is  a  member  of  the  Exchange,  or  represented  by  a 
member  of  the  Exchange.  Upon  that  information,  given 
by  the  president  of  the  company,  the  total  list  of  stockholders 
shows  that  there  are  102  stockholders,  either  members,  or  repre¬ 
sented  by  members  of  the  Exchange,  with  a  total  of  $1,753,500 
of  stock  out  of  a  total  of  $2,200,000,  either  held  by  the 
members  or  held  by  relatives  represented  bv  members  of  the  Ex- 
change,  and  that  there  are  not  over  200  or  300  shares  that  could, 
by  any  possibility,  be  subject  to  the  reference  that  Mr.  Dykman 
made,  or  Mr.  Pultz  made,  regarding  widows  and  orphans.  It  was 
because  of  that  statement,  in  my  hands,  compiled  wijh  the  aid  of 
the  president  of  the  company,  that  I  stated  that  unless  those  fig¬ 
ures  were  admitted  to  be  correct,  there  is  no  way  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  have  the  correct  information  except  by  having  the 
stock  list  itself. 


By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  W  as  Mrs.  Stadlmair  included  in  that  list?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

<Q.  How  many  shares  did  she  hold?  A.  Four  hundred. 

Q.  Is  she  represented  by  any  one  on  the  Exchange?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mrs.  Puffer,  the  widow  of  G.  D.  Puffer,  included  in  that 
list?  A.  She  is. 

Q.  How  many  shares  does  she  hold?  A.  Two  hundred. 

Q.  That  is  000  shares.  Those  are  only  two  names.  Are  there 
any  others?  A.  Mrs.  C.  S.  Richardson. 

Q.  How  many  shares  does  she  hold?  A.  Five  hundred. 

<J.  Is  she  represented  on  the  Exchange?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  1,100  right  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dykman:  The  shares  held  by  the  persons  just  mentioned 
amount  to  1,100.  I  don’t  know  how  accurate  your  figures  are. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  My  figures  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  have  been 
furnished  by  the  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Mr.  Fairchild  asked  for  information  as  to  whether 
they  had  any  relatives  and  that  is  something  I  do  not  know.  You 
cannot  give  that  information  correctly.  Because  a  person  is 
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named  “  Jones  ”  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  related  to  anj 
“  Jones  ”  on  the  Exchange.  I  gave  him  those  figures  to  the  best 
of  my  belief. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  Undoubtedly.  In  every  case  where  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  said  he  did  not  know,  or  wTas  not  sure,  the 
shares  w7ere  not  included  in  the  list  that  made  up  the  $1,753,000 
of  stock. 

Mr.  Dykman:  I  have  no  objection  to  admitting  the  figures  be¬ 
cause  it  showrs  how7  much  more  complete  the  control  is  in  the 
Exchange.  When  I  know,  however,  that  Mrs.  Stadlmair  is  dead 
and  ite  not  represented,  I  feel  that  that  must  be  an  inaccurate 
statement;  so  with  Mrs.  Puffer,  because  I  know  that  Mr.  Puffer 
is  dead,  and  she  is  not  represented.  Mrs.  Richardson  is  the 
daughter  of  Edward  Annan  and  she  is  not  represented.  I  happen 
to  know  these  three  cases. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  Was  Mr.  Stadlmair  dead  at  the  organiation  of 
this  corporation? 

Mr.  Dykman:  No. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  Was  Mr.  Stadlmair  dead  at  the  time  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  with  Produce  Exchange  for  the  rate  of  a  cent  and 
an  eighth  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  McAvoy  elevator  bill? 

Mr.  Dykman:  There  was  no  company  at  that  time.  That  was 
made  three  years  before  this  company  was  formed. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Do  these  sixty-nine  stockholders  wTho  are  members  of  the 
Exchange  constitute  a  majority  of  the  stockholders?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  have  a  majortiy  of  the  stock.  There  are  22,000  shares  in 
the  total  and  they  represent  12,000  shares. 

Q.  The  sixty-nine  members  of  the  Exchange,  also  the  officers 
of  the  company,  are  included  in  the  sixty-nine  that  are  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Exchange?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  constitute  a  majority  of  this  corporation?  A.  Yes* 
sir. 

Mr.  Dykman:  Therefore  we  ought  to  exclude  all  widows,, 
orphans  and  wives  because  the  fact  is  that  the  company  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Produce  Exchange. 
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Commissioner  Smith:  What  this  Commission  desires  to  know  is 
just  how  many  shares  of  stock  are  held  by  members  of  the  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchange  and  representatives  of  the  Exchange.  That  is 
a  perfectly  germane  and  legitimate  question. 

Mr.  Dykman:  And  representatives  of  the  Exchange? 

Commissioner  Smith:  Those  represented  by  the  Exchange. 
How  many  shares  of  stock  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchange?  That  is  the  purpose  the  council  has  in  view.  It 
is  a  perfectly  germane  thing  to  put  on  our  record  and  I  would  like 
to  see  it  there.  If  your  officers,  or  the  employes  of  the  company 
are  capable  of  giving  this  information  they  are  capable  of  giving 
if  on  the  stand.  * 

Mr.  Dykman:  They  did  not  give  it.  The  fact  is  the  counsel  had 
a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand  and  he  asked  questions  and  he  clas¬ 
sified  the  shareholders  himself,  according  to  the  information  which 
he  elicited. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  From  the  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Dykman:  The  president  of  the  company  answered  all  his 
questions. 

The  Chairman:  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  classification  our 
counsel  made? 

t 

Mr.  Dykman:  I  am  satisfied  of  this,  that  there  are  sixty-nine 
members  of  the  Exchange  who  own  12,000  shares,  that  there  are 
certain  widows  and  children  of  men  who  were  in  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  and  who  are  dead  to-day,  and  they  hold,  if  he  says  four 
thousand,  I  say  four  thousand  shares.  That  fact  I  am  willing  to 
have  go  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  I  do  not  say  that  the  four  thousand  shares  in¬ 
clude  the  widows  and  orphans.  I  say  that  when  Yale  Kneeland 
transfers  some  of  his  stock  to  the  name  of  his  mother,  I  sav  that 
stock  is  not  properly  excluded  and  in  that  compilation  of  twelve 
thousand  shares  it  is  excluded. 

Mr.  Dykman:  I  say  that  stock  should  be  excluded. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  I  say  that  when  William  A.  Nash  transfers 
shares  of  his  own  stock  to  members  of  his  family,  that  stock  ought 
to  go  in.  I  say  that  the  additional  shares  which  make  up  a  total 
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of  seventeen  thousand  shares  instead  of  twelve  thousand  are 
almost  entirely  of  such  stock  as  has  been  excluded  from  the  list. 
Unless  you  are  willing  to  produce  here  an  accurate  list  and  have 
your  witness  testify  to  it,  showing  the  exact  number  on  that  basis, 
the  only  way  to  get  at  it  is  to  have  the  stock  list. 

Mr.  Dykman:  If  you  want  to  have  it  seventeen  thousand 
shares  in  the  control  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  I  would  sooner 
have  it  than  twelve  thousand. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  knowT,  Mr.  Pultz,  that  approximately  seventeen  thou¬ 
sand  shares  of  stock  are  owned  by  members  of  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  or  relatives  of  members  of  the  Produce  Exchange?  A. 
Without  knowing  it  positively  I  should  say  very  probably  it  was 
so.  f 

Q.  Approximately  that  amount?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  I  want  you,  as  an  expert  bookkeeper  of  the  International 
Elevating  Company,  to  give  an  average  rate  of  dividends  since  the 
formation  of  the  company.  You  have  been  asked  for  the  last  two 
years.  I  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  know  the  whole, 
the  average  for  the  entire  time. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  Do  you  mean  the  average  rate  of  dividends 
divided  upon  the  different  amounts  of  capital  at  different  times, 
because  the  present  capital  is  twenty-two  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  and  the  rate  that  was  declared  at  the  incorporation  of  the 
company  was  sixteen  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

By  Mr.  Dykman : 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  average  rate  of  dividends  since  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  company?  A.  Between  7  and  S  per  cent. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Since  its  organization  in  1893?  A.  Since  1891,  June  15th. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  this.  You  changed  your  capitalization, 
you  doubled  it  within  two  years,  then  you  declared  8  per  cent,  for 
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the  first  two  years,  didn’t  you?  At  the  ending  of  your  first  fiscal 
year  you  made  8  per  cent?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dykman : 

Q.  The  years  ending  June  loth,  1892,  the  dividend  was  8  per 
cent?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  1893?  A.  The  same. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  On  your  stock  of  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  changed  your  capitalization?  A.*  We  changed 
it  then  to  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  at  that  time?  A.  WTe  paid  3  per  cent, 
on  that  capitalization.  After  that  the  capitalization  was  changed 
to  twenty-two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  You  say  3  per  cent.  Is  that  3  per  cent,  for  six  months,  6  per 
cent,  per  annum?  A.  Three  per  cent,  for  six  months,  6  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  Will  you  disregard  six  months  and  three  months  and  give 
the  dividends  for  the  year?  A.  For  the  year  ending  June  15, 
1893,  the  dividend  was  eight  per  cent. 

Q.  What  was  the  dividend  for  the  year  ending  June  15,  1894? 
A.  June  15,  1894,  the  rate  of  the  dividend  was  six  per  cent. 

Q.  And  the  rate  for  the  year  ending  June  15,  1895,  what  was 
the  rate  throughout  the  year?  A.  For  the  year  ending  June  15, 
1895,  we  paid  three  per  cent,  dividend. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  On  your  new  capitalization  for  twenty-two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  Wliat  was  the  rate  for  the  year  ending  June  15,  1896?  A* 
Seven  per  cent. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  for  the  year  ending  June  15,  1897?  A. 
Ten  per  cent. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  for  the  year  ending  June  15,  1898?  A* 
Twelve  per  cent. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  for  the  year  ending  June  15,  1899?  A. 
Twelve  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  sixty-six  per  cent,  in  eight  years,  an  average  of 
eight  and  one-quarter  per  cent?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  statement  is  that  the  average  dividends  from  the 
organization  of  the  company  to  June  15,  1899,  was  eight  and  a 
quarter  per  cent?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  eight  per  cent,  paid  on  the  bonds? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  does  it  include  the  premium  paid  on  the  bonds?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  elevators  have  you  in  operation  now,  Mr.  Pultz? 
A.  We  are  running  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  elevators. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  elevators  have  been  built  by  your  com¬ 
pany?  A.  Well,  there  are  four  of  them  that  have  been  built  by 
the  company  and  one  actually  rebuilt. 

Q.  Five?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  addition  to  the  dividends  you  have  declared,  you 
have  been  able  to  pay  for  those  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  out  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  will  you  state  how  many  elevators,  the  total  number  of 
elevators  acquired  by  the  company  as  a  result  of  the  different 
consolidations?  A.  Twenty-nine. 

Q.  And  the  remaining  elevators  that  you  do  not  now  account 
for  in  your  figures  are  those  that  have  been  destroyed  or  chopped 
up  or  sold  for  scrap  iron  and  the  hulls  sold;  is  that  correct?  A. 
That  is  correct. 
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Q.  And  in  addition  to  that  the  amounts  that  have  been  paid 
in  reconstructing  elevators,  such  as  $24,877.19  on  the  Republic, 
$14,999.05  on  the  Mildred,  $10,200.73  on  the  New  York  and  $18,- 
649.61  on  the  Antwerp,  were  all  paid  out  of  the  earnings?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

•  Q.  And  as  to  the  other  boats  that  were  purchased  in  the  con¬ 
solidation  and  are  still  being  used,  I  suppose  the  Antwerp,  Re¬ 
public,  New  York  and  Mildred  would  be  fair  samples  of  what  has 
been  spent  upon  all  those  boats  to  keep  them  in  their  present 
condition,  as  you  now  have  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  about  what  we 
would  consider.  % 

Q.  And  all  expenditures  for  any  such  purpose  of  reconstructing 
the  boats  and  building  new  boats  have  all  been  paid  out  of  the 
earnings?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  Now,  counsel  asked  you  whether  the  increase  of  the  capital 

stock  followed  immediately  after  the  issue  of  $770,000;  now  the 

/ 

fact  is  that  that  issue  of  $770,000  of  bonds  was  made  in  July  and 
August,  1893,  was  it  not?  A.  Somewhere  around  that  period. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  the  market  price  of  the  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  between  fifty  and  sixty?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  bonds  were  issued  and  taken  exclusively  by  share¬ 
holders,  were  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  six  to  eight  months  later,  this  company  was  consoli¬ 
dated  with  another  company,  was  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  this  company,  but  the  International  Grain  Elevating 
Company  was  consolidated  with  the  Atlantic  Elevating  Company 
and  produced  the  International  Elevating  Company?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  as  a  part  of  that  consolidation  that  stock  was 
issued  for  the  bonds?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Was  this  stock  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  price  of  fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Dykman:  Tossibly  by  auction;  it  is  dealt  in  here. 
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Commissioner  Shayne:  On  the  Product  Exchange? 

Mr.  Dykman:  You  can  find  from  brokers  the  prevailing  price. 

The  Chairman:  The  witness  has  testified  the  stock  brought  3 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Dykman:  Yes,  sir;  between  1893,  1894  and  1895  the  stock 
was  between  fifty  and  and  sixty  at  8  per  cent.  The  point  I  was 
making  was  that  the  bonds  could  only  be  issued  to  stockholders 
and  they  were  issued  at  the  same  price  as  the  stock.  There  was 
nothing  in  that.  It  was  thought  at  that  time  an  advantageous 
suggestion  because  it  saved  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  interest.  They  made  an  income  bond  and  gave  it 
to  the  stockholder  on  which  they  paid  2  per  cent.  A  great  many 
people  thought  the  floating  elevator  was  a  decaying  business. 

Commissioner  Smith:  It  was  not  paying  as  large  rebates  as  it 
has  been  since? 

Mr.  Dykman:  No,  the  rebates  were  not  as  large  and  times  were 
dull.  You  will  find  an  automatic  regulation  of  rebates  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  business  done. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  In  fairness  to  the  International  Elevating  Com¬ 
pany  it  might  be  suggested  that  that  statement  of  an  average 
of  8£  per  cent,  dividend  is  hardly  fair  to  the  Internationa1  Elevat¬ 
ing  Company  as  it  would  imply  that  it  was  an  average  of  S£  per 
cent,  on  twenty-two  hundred  thousand  dollars  whereas  it  includes 
the  rate  that  was  declared  on  one-half  of  that.  Mr.  Dykman 
thought  it  was  an  attack  when  I  made  a  similar  suggestion  some 
time  ago. 

Mr.  Dykman  :  We  are  entirely  willing  to  let  it  go  at  8J  per  cent, 
because  we  think  this  is  a  business  that  ought  to  pay  more  than 
8£  per  cent,  a  year.  As  business  men  all  say  this  business  ought 
to  pay  more  than  8£  per  cent.,  not  only  on  property  but  on  brains. 

L.  B.  HOWE. 

L.  B.  HOWE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  L.  B.  Howe. 

Q.  Your  occupation?  A.  Superintendent  of  the  New  Y"ork  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchange. 
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By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  Will  you  produce  the  minutes  of  the  Produce  Exchange, 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  grain  trade?  A.  I  have  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  grain  trade. 

Q.  Will  you  turn  to  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  grain 
trade  held  in  the  call  room  of  the  Yew  York  Produce  Exchange, 
June  13,  1888,  12  o’clock,  pursuant  to  notice;  at  that  meeting  a 
committee  was  appointed?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dykman:  I  offer  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  as  evidence 
and  substitute  for  the  original,  which  I  suppose  you  will  not 
want  to  detain  here,  a  copy.  * 

Received  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  No.  1  of  September 
21,  1899. 

Q.  The  first  meeting  appointed  a  committee  of  the  members  of 
the  grain  trade  to  confer  with  the  owners  of  the  floating  eleva¬ 
tors  and  with  the  stationary  warehouses  upon  the  subject  of 
rates.  That  meeting  only  appointed  a  committee?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  also  produce  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  grain 
trade,  held  in  the  call  room  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  June  18, 
1888,  pursuant  to  notice?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dykman:  This  is  a  report  of  the  special  committee  of  grain 
receivers,  exporters  and  steamship  agents,  in  conference  with  the 
committee  of  elevator  and  warehousemen  and  I  desire  to  offer  in 
evidence  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  grain  trade 
which  acted  upon  that  report. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  If  the  witness  is  prepared  to  swear  that  it  is 
an  exact  copy  of  the  minutes  we  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  Dykman:  We  will  take  it  subject  to  correction. 

Mr.  Fairchild:  Has  the  witness  compared  it? 

Witness:  I  have  not  but  I  can. 

Mr.  Dykman:  I  will  read  it  aloud  to  the  Commission  and  he 
can  follow  it. 

The  copy  was  read  and  compared  with  the  minutes  appearing 
in  the  book  produced  by  the  witness. 

The  Chairman:  You  consider  that  correct  copy? 

Witness:  Yes,  sir;  a  correct  copy. 
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Mr.  Dykman:  I  will  offer  the  copy  instead  of  the  book  as  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  will  not  wTant  that  book  taken  away. 

Received  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  No.  2  of  September 
21,  1899. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  1,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1899. 

Copy  of  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  grain  trade  held  in  the 
call  room  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  June  13,  1888,  at 
12  o’clock,  pursuant  to  the  following: 

Notice. 

A  meeting  of  tht  members  of  the  grain  trade  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1888,  in  the  call  room  immediately  after 
the  call  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  elevator  and 
shipping  representatives,  relative  to  the  conditions  resulting  from 
the  McEvoy  elevator  bill  having  become  a  law. 

A.  E.  ORR,  President. 

June  12th,  1888. 

The  president  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kneeland,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  receivers, 
exporters  and  ship  owners,  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  elevator  men  appointed  yesterday,  and  take  prompt 
and  efficient  action  in  regard  to  the  equalization  of  charges  that 
are  now  in  force  under  the  McEvoy  law. 

At  the  request  of  the  president,  the  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  meeting  and  is  as  follows:  Henry  T.  Kneeland,  David 
[Bingham,  F.  W.  J.  Hurst,  Frederick  Y.  Dare,  Franklin  Quinby, 
3EL  L.  Wardwell,  Frederick  Weber. 

Adjourned. 

T.  A.  BEALL, 

Stenographer. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  2,  .SEPTEMBER  21,  1899. 

Copy  of  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  grain  trade  held  in 
the  call  room  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  June  18,  1888, 
pursuant  to  the  following: 
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•  Notice. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  grain  trade  will  be  held  in 
the  call  room  Monday,  June  18,  1888,  immediately  after  the  grain 
call,  to  receive  and  act  upon  the  following  report  of  the  special 
committee  of  grain  receivers,  exporters  and  steamship  agents,  in 
conference  with  the  committee  of  elevator  and  warehousemen. 

By  order 

CHARLES  C.  BURKE, 

Vice- President. 

June  15,  1888. 

Report. 

New  York,  June  15,  1888. 

To  the  Members  of  the  drain  Trade : 

•  Gentlemen. — The  following  proposition  as  to  the  charges  on 
grain  was  considered  and  accepted  by  the  joint  committee  of 
grain  receivers,  exporters  and  steamship  agents,  at  a  conference 
held  June  14,  1888,  with  the  elevator  and  warehousemen,  and  is 
recommended  to  the  trade  for  adoption,  viz.: 


Charges — Grain  Afloat. 

Receiving,  weighing  and  discharging  (|c.),  per  1,000. .  $6  25 

Canal  boat  trimming,  per  1,000 .  1  50 

Trimming  (ocean  vessels),  per  1,000 . .  2  00 

Transportation  of  elevator  (|c.  per  bushel),  per  1,000. .  5  00 


Total  charges  (per  1,000) .  $14  75 


Charges — Grain  in  Store. 

Receiving,  weighing  and  discharging,  including  10 


days’  storage  (§c.  per  bushel),  per  1,000 .  $6  25 

Canal  boat  trimming,  per  1,000 .  1  50 

Trimming  (ocean  vessels),  per  1,000 .  2  00 

Extra  storage  (Jc.  per  bushel),  per  1,000 .  5  00 


$14  75 


Total  charges  (per  1,000) 
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To  carry  into  effect  the  above  proposition,  the  grain  rules 
should  be  amended  as  follows: 

Amend  rule  26  of  the  grain  rules,  by  striking  out  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  and  inserting  the  following:  “  On  all  deliveries  of 
grain,  afloat  or  in  store,  buyers  shall  incur  one-half  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  expenses  of  receiving,  weighing  and  discharging  (fc.  per 
bushel).  On  deliveries  of  grain  from  store  into  ocean-bound  ves¬ 
sels,  an  extra  charge  of  storage  of  one-half  cent  per  bushel  shall 
be  incurred.  On  sales  of  grain  afloat,  to  be  delivered  into  ocean- 
bound  vessels,  buyers  shall  pay  one-half  cent  per  bushel  trans¬ 
portation  of  elevator,  which  shall  be  collected  by  seller.” 

HEART  T.  KNEE  LAND, 

Chairman. 

DAVID  BINGHAM, 

F.  W.  J.  HURST, 

FRANKLIN  QUINBY, 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL, 
FREDERICK  WEBER, 

FRED  V.  DARE, 

Special  Committee. 

Mr.  Kneeland,  chairman  of  the  special  committee,  read  the 
report,  as  above,  and  presented  some  remarks  in  explanation 
thereof. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

THOS.  LEE  GILL, 

Secretary. 

T.  A.  Beall, 

Stenographer. 

EDWARD  G.  BURGESS  (recalled). 

EDWARD  G.  BURGESS,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  If  you  were  confident  that  the  future  business,  the  grain 
business  in  New  York,  would  be  as  good,  or  approximately  as 
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good,  as  it  lias  been  for  tlie  past  two  or  three  years,  then  you 
would  be  able,  in  your  opinion,  to  reduce  your  rates,  without  risk 
to  the  profits  of  the  elevating  company;  is  that  not  so?  A.  They 
might  be  reduced  some. 

Q.  You  think  in  such  a  case  the  rate  could  be  reduced  if  you 
were  sure  that  this  meant  a  permanent  situation?  A.  According 
to  what  the  reduction  would  be.  I  think  if  business  continued 
as  it  has  been  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  there  is  a  chance 
of  a  small  reduction. 

Q.  Will  you  say  how  much?  A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Would  you  say  two-eighths?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  One-eighth?  A.  It  would  be  pretty  close  work;  that  is  tak¬ 
ing  chances. 

Recess  was  here  taken  until  two  o’clock  p.  m. 

The  chairman  called  the  Commission  to  order  at  2.05  p.  m. 
Of  the  Commission  Messrs.  Scliieren,  Shayne  and  Smith  were 
present.  Hon.  B.  L.  Fairchild  appeared  as  counsel  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  W.  N.  Dykman,  Esq.,  as  counsel  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Elevating  Company. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR,  Jr. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR,  Jr.,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  Samuel  Taylor,  Jr. 

Q.  Your  business?  A.  Grain  merchant  and  stock  broker. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  this  Exchange?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  McIntyre  &  Wardwell? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  receivers  of  grain? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  buy  in  the  western  markets  and  move  grain  here  and 
sell  it?  A.  We  buy  grain  in  the  west,  bring  it  here  and  sell  it 
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to  exporters;  we  also  receive  grain  from  western  owners  and 
handle  it  on  commission  for  them. 

Q.  Will  you  say  what  proportion  of  the  wheat  brought  to  New 
York  your  firm  handles?  A.  Ordinarily  about  half  of  what 
comes  here — half  of  the  entire  amount.  We  have  not  figured 
up  this  year,  but  for  the  last  few  years  we  have  handled  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  all  that  came  here. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  corn  and  oats  that  come  to  New 
York  does  your  firm  handle?  A.  About  one-third. 

Q.  Something  was  said  here  this  morning  about  the  excep¬ 
tionally  small  amount  of  grain  that  was  handled  in  1895,  and 

i 

the  chairman  requested  some  explanation,  and  somebody  men¬ 
tioned  that  you  probably  could  give  as  good  an  explanation  of 
that  as  anybody.  It  was  brought  out  in  evidence  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Elevating  Company  only  handled  27,000,000  bushels  in 
round  figures;  1895  was  a  very  small  year,  was  it  not?  A.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  crop 
and  the  greater  competition  of  the  outports. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  what  influence  the  Argentine  had  that  year; 
that  was  mentioned  as  one  thing  that  might  have  occasioned  it? 
A.  I  know  that  there  was  one  of  those  years,  1895  or  1896,  when 
the  Argentine  had  a  very  large  surplus  for  export  and  they  sold 
it.  They  had  no  speculation  to  keep  the  price  up  and  they  sold 
it  for  what  they  could  get. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  To  be  accurate  you  would  want  to  refresh  your  memory? 
A.  To  be  accurate  I  would  want  to  refresh  my  memory;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dykman. — Would  the  Commission  like  to  have  that  after¬ 
wards.  Is  it  of  enough  importance?  The  chairman  asked  about 
it. 

Commissioner  Smith. — The  chairman  had  forgotten  come  tes¬ 
timony  of  grain  experts  who  have  already  been  before  us  and 
have  already  testified,  but  if  Mr.  Taylor  or  any  other  witness  can 
inform  us  we  know  it  would  be  desirable  to  put  it  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Fairchild. — I  would  say  that  I  called  the  chairman's  atten- 
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tion  to  that  testimony  subsequent  to  his  question,  and  he,  ap¬ 
parently,  was  satisfied  with  it.  For  a  number  of  years  there 
were  smaller  quantities  of  grain  each  year  which  came  to  this 
port  until  the  low-water  mark  was  reached  in  1895;  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  outports,  compared  to  New  York,  increased  during 
those  years,  year  by  year,  and  that  since  1895  New  \ork  has  re¬ 
gained  something  of  what  she  had  lost.  Is  that  not  correct,  Mr. 

Taylor? 

*/ 

Mr.  Taylor. — Yes,  sir;  if  1895  was  the  exact  year.  I  know  that 
in  general  that  is  true,  because  we  have  a  chart  upstairs  that 
shows  that,  and  I  know  from  1892  the  next  three  or  four  years 
the  competition  of  the  outports  was  very  keen  and  hurt  New 
York  considerably. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

*/  * 

Q.  Do  I  understand  it  was  on  account  of  the  short  crop  in  this 
country  and  a  large  crop  in  the  Argentine  that  caused  the  light 
shipment  for  that  year?  A.  Yes,  sir,  in  part;  and  in  part  the 
keener  competition  from  the  outports. 

Q.  It  did  not  pay  to  ship  that  year?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  will  say,  so  far  as  the  figures  produced  here  this  morning 
by  the  witness,  Mr.  Pultz,  are  concerned,  showing  the  amount  of 
grain  eleyated  year  by  year  by  the  International  Elevating  Com¬ 
pany,  that  that  was  apparently  a  correct  thermometer,  year  by 
year;  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  these  grain  merchants,  not 
only  was  1895  a  small  year,  but  it  was  smaller  than  1894,  and 
1894  was  smaller  than  1893,  and  1893  than  1892;  after  1895  it 
gradually  increased  again.  A.  I  might  suggest  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  the  statistician  of  the  exchange  has  all  those  figures 
and  could  giye  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman. — Those  figures  have  been  produced  here  and 
haye  been  placed  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Dykman. — I  was  only  going  into  that  matter  because  of 
what  the  chairman  said  this  morning. 
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The  Chairman. — I  want  to  state  to  the  counsel  that  i  wanted 
Mr.  Pultz  to  state  the  reason,  but  I  did  not  get  an  answer. 

Mr.  Dykman. — A  bookkeeper,  you  know,  hardly  pays  attention 
to  that  dex^artment  of  business. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  You  do  business  with  the  International  Elevating  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  will  you  state  what  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  you  or 
your  firm  have  in  the  International  Elevating  Company?  A. 
None  whatever. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  By  that  you  do  not  mean  the  individual  members  of  your 
firm?  A.  I  mean  I  individually,  or  the  firm  as  a  firm. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  You  yourself  have  no  interest  in  the  International  Elevating 
Company,  directly  or  indirectly?  A.  I  have  none. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  Does  any  of  the  firm  have  any?  A.  Yes,  sir;  my  senior 
partner  is  a  stockholder  and  one  of  the  directors,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  also  Mr.  Wardwell;  he  is  a  stockholder,  isn’t  he?  A. 
I  do  not  know;  he  is  only  a  special  in  our  firm.  I  do  not  know 
what  his  investments  are. 

By  Mr.  Dykman : 

Q.  How  much  business  do  you  do  wTith  the  International  Ele¬ 
vating  Company?  A.  I  could  not  say  in  amount  of  bushels. 

Q.  Can  you  say  approximately?  A.  Well,  it  would  run  into 
the  millions. 

Q.  Many  millions?  A.  It  would  be  over  10,000,000  anyway. 

Q.  Over  10,000,000  bushels  a  year?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  service  the  International  Elevating 
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Company  renders  to  you?  A.  They  perform  various  services. 
Of  course,  they  perform  the  physical  handling  of  the  grain  from 
a  canal  boat  or  barge  alongside  of  a  ship,  transferring  it  into 
the  ship.  In  addition  to  that  they  have  general  charge  of  the 
grain  from  the  time  it  is  bought  until  it  leaves  the  port.  For 
instance,  grain  is  sold  by  sample,  more  or  less.  When  grain  is  so 
bought  the  International  Elevating  Company  are  notified  by  the 
buyer.  They  then  send  one  of  their  experts  to  examine  this 
grain  to  see  that  it  is  as  represented. 

Q.  The  International  Company  does  that,  not  the  buyer?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  send  an  expert  to  see  if  the  grain  is  as  represented — 
they  see  if  it  is  up  to  sample.  They  also  see  if  it  is  all  that  way, 
because  sometimes,  by  accident,  sometimes  by  design,  grain  is 
what  they  call  “  plugged.”  For  instance,  in  the  bottom 
of  a  canal  boat  there  will  be  a  layer  of  inferior  grain,  sometimes 
very  inferior,  which  would  make  a  loss  of  several  cents  a  bushel — 
ten  or  twenty  cents  a  bushel.  Maybe  it  is  wet  grain.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  put  in  a  pocket.  Sometimes  they  put  in  a  different 
kind  of  grain  by  mistake.  If  an  elevator  in  Buffalo  that  has 
been  loading  oats  starts  to  load  wheat,  and  by  carelessness  the 
conveyor  has  not  been  cleaned,  there  will  be  oats  mixed  in  with 
the  wheat.  They  examine  to  see  if  that  is  in  there,  and  if  all 
the  cargo  in  the  canal  boat  is  alike,  and  they  report  on  it.  If 
it  is  then  satisfactory,  and  they  go  to  unload,  they  have  men 
stationed  in  the  boat  to  catch  anything  that  might  have  been 
missed  by  a  trier.  Grain  is  sampled  by  a  trier  and  every  inch 
cannot  be  reached.  'They  have  men  there  to  see  that  nothing 
goes  in  that  should  not.  A  good  deal  of  grain  is  bought  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  inspection,  according  to  the  International  Elevating 
Company’s  inspection.  Exporters  here  get  orders  to  ship  wheat 
by  description,  subject  to  International  Elevating  Company  in¬ 
spection,  which  they  give  and  which  is  recognized  in  Europe  as 
final.  So  they  act  as  an  inspection  department.  In  addition  to 
that  they  put  up  type  samples.  For  instance,  a  merchant  will 
have  a  line  of  a  kind  of  grain  that  he  wants  to  sell  by  sample. 
They  will  go  and  get  samples  of  that,  put  them  up  in  types  and 
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send  them  abroad  as  types  and  orders  are  cabled  for  grain 
like  those  types.  That  is  another  way  they  act  as  an  inspection 
department. 

Q.  Then  is  it  part  of  the  International  Elevating  Company’s 
duty  to  see  that  the  grain  that  goes  into  an  ocean  steamer  is 
up  to  that  type?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  International  Elevating 
Company  act  as  inspectors  and  you  might  say  directors  of  all 
grain  that  is  shipped  in  their  care.  A  great  many  of  the  ex¬ 
porters  do  not  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  the  grain.  They  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  International  Elevating  Company 
entirely.  For  instance,  they  will  say,  “  We  have  got  two  or 
three  different  kinds  of  grain  to  ship  that  we  want  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  You  mix  them  together  in  whatever  proportion  you 
think  best,  so  that  it  will  be  mixed  correctly  and  in  the  right 
proportion.  If  you  think  it  needs  cleaning,  why  you  may  clean 
it  whatever  percentage  you  think  is  required.”  In  other  words, 
they  have  general  charge  of  the  shipping.  They  are  really  for¬ 
warders  in  a  way,  and  have  general  charge  of  the  shipping  of 
the  grain  almost  from  the  time  it  is  bought  until  it  leaves  this 
port. 


By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  rail  grain  as  well  as  canal  boat?  A.  Yes, 

sir.  In  addition  to  that  they  issue  a  weight  certificate,  which, 

if  not  accurate,  of  course  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference.  Some 

of  this  grain  is  sold  to  the  other  side,  the  out-turn  to  be  within 

» 

a  certain  per  cent.  If  it  falls  short  more  than  that,  why  the 
buyer  on  the  other  side  loses  money.  If  he  buys  out-turn  within 
one  per  cent.,  if  this  weight  certificate  should  be  wrong,  as  a 
rule,  this  market  would  be  discriminated  against  in  price  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  as  much  for  a  bill  of  lading 
or  a  weight  certificate  that  was  not  going  to  be  accurate,  as  he 
could  find  one  that  was  accurate.  Sometimes  other  markets  and 
outports  have,  either  through  incompetent  weighmen  or  inaccu 
rate  scales,  or  for  some  other  cause,  at  times,  got  a  reputation 
for  bad  out-turn  and  they  were  discriminated  against. 
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By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  Are  there  such  ports  in  the  United  States  that  are  discrim¬ 
inated  against  because  of  short  weights?  A.  At  times  there  are. 
There  is  no  one  port  or  ports  that  are  contipually  so,  because 
they  have  to  correct  their  weighs  or  they  would  not  do  any  busi¬ 
ness;  also  there  are  ports  whose  inspection  certificates  get  in 
bad  repute.  I  remember  one  time  where,  I  think  it  was  Galves- 
ton,  every  bushel  of  grain  that  arrived  in  Europe  from  that  port, 
instead  of  being  sound  and  in  good  condition,  was  hot,  and  for 
quite  a  while  they  were  excluded  from  any  bids.  It  is  quite  im¬ 
portant  that  the  inspection  is  lived  up  to  and  the  weight  certifi¬ 
cate. 


By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  New  York  stands  as  a  standard  in  that  respect?  A.  New 
York  inspection,  in  my  opinion,  stands  at  the  top  of  any  city  in 
this  country. 

Q.  And  has  always  stood  so?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  It  has  always  been  so?  A.  Practically  so,  so  far  as  I  know, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  anyway. 

Q.  And  that  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  work  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Elevating  Company,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  their  certifi¬ 
cates  stand  in  the  highest  way  possible.  Never  heard  them  ques¬ 
tioned. 

Q.  Can  you,  right  at  this  point,  give  the  Commission  some  idea 
of  the  proportion  of  graded  grain,  that  is,  grain  which  is  within 
the  range  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  and  the  grains  which  are  not  within  that  range,  going 
out  of  this  port  year  by  year?  Perhaps  it  will  be  enough  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Commission  to  know  whether  there  is  more  graded 
or  more  ungraded  grain.  A.  I  could  not  answer  accurately. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  much  of  your  business?  A.  It  would  be  a  very  rough 
guess.  I  could  not  say  with  any  accuracy  at  all.  The  records 
will  show  that.  I  do  not  know. 
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P>y  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  A  considerable  quantity  I  presume?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Of  our 
particular  business  we  would  have  to  figure  that  out.  I  mean  the 
records  of  the  port  would  show  that. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Approximately  would  you  say  that  50  per  cent,  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  was  Yew  York  Produce  Exchange  inspection?  A.  I  should 
think  there  was  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  our  business  Yew  York 
Produce  Exchange  inspection  but  I  do  not  believe  the  total  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  port  would  be  that  much. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  75  per  cent,  of  your  business  was  Yew 
York  Produce  Exchange  inspection?  A.  Yo;  I  should  think 
about  60  per  cent.  That  is  a  rough  guess.  There  are  lots  of 
firms  that  handle  more  ungraded  grain  than  we  do.  We  handle 
more  graded  grain  because  we  are  confined  more  particularly  to 
three  grains,  wheat,  corn  and  oats.  There  are  other  grains,  like 
rye,  barley  and  other  things,  that  w7e  do  not  handle  very  much. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  ungraded. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  you,  in  the  case  of  graded  grain,  that 
is,  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  that  invariably  the  custom  would  be  to 
have  Produce  Exchange  inspection?  A.  That  is,  our  business. 
I  do  not  say  the  total  business  of  the  port  of  those  grains  is 
handled  that  way. 

Q.  Of  your  business,  where  it  is  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  you 
would  have  Yew  York  Produce  Exchange  inspection?  A.  We 
would  not.  The  exporter  would.  We  are  not  exporters. 

Q.  The  exporter  would  have  Yew  York  Produce  Exchange  in¬ 
section?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  in  your  opinion,  would  that  be  generally  true  in  the 
case  of  those  three  grains?  A.  Yo,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  Produce  Exchange  grade  is  a  standard  grade  isn’t  it, 
their  inspection  is  a  standard?  A.  It  is  among  members  of  the 
Yew  York  Produce  Exchange.  It  is  absolute  and  final  unless 
they  can  discover  something  wrong. 
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Q.  Isn't  it  considered  so  abroad?  A.  It  depends  on  how  the 
sale  is  made. 

Q.  In  general  is  it  considered  as  a  high  standard?  A.  Yres,  sir. 
NewT  York  Produce  Exchange  inspection  has  a  very  high  stand¬ 
ing. 

Q.  And  in  purchasing, New  York  Produce  Exchange  inspection 
is  generally  required?  A.  I  should  not  think  so.  I  should  not 
think  there  was  over  GO  per  cent,  of  sales  to  Europe  which  are 
based  on  Produce  Exchange  inspection.  They  would  be  based 
perhaps  on  a  western  inspection  or  on  the  type  sample  or  on 
some  other  conditions. 

Q.  A  man  having  for  sale  a  carload  of  wheat  and  who  said  “  I 
have  got  New  York  inspection,”  wouldn't  that  be  an  inducement 

to  buy  it?  A.  It  would  be  no  inducement  whatever  unless  he 

% 

had  an  order  to  buy  it  New  York  inspection.  The  exporters  get 
their  orders  from  Europe  and  the  buyer  specifies  what  inspection 
he  will  take,  and  if  he  can  not  get  it  he  will  not  buy.  They  are 
the  arbitrators  of  what  that  shall  be  just  as  you  are  when  you 
go  into  a  store.  Y"ou  buy  what  you  want.  Somebody  may  show 
you  something  as  a  substitute  but  you  do  not  have  to  take  it. 
Then,  when  grain  is  sold,  in  lots  of  cases  where  the  grain  is  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  inspection  the  International  Elevating 
Company  give  their  inspection  certificate,  too. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  That  a  duplication?  A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  double  inspection. 
Very  often  when  we  have  sold  grain  to  go  to  Portugal,  on  winter 
wheat  they  are  particular;  they  want  the  best  quality,  a  medium 
quality  would  not  do,  and  in  addition  to  the  Produce  Exchange 
inspection  they  require  some  other  inspection. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  as  a  rule,  the  two  inspections,  the 
Elevating  Company  and  the  Produce  Exchange?  A.  The  Inter¬ 
national  inspection  is  more  of  a  moral  guarantee.  For  in¬ 
stance  we  will  take  wheat.  The  standard  of  No.  2  red. 
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winter  wheat  is  that  it  shall  weigh  fifty-eight  pounds.  Wheat 
will  vary  in  quality  in  different  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is 
raised.  Some  states  raise  plumper  and  better  wheat  than  others. 
Wheat  weighing  sixty,  sixty-one  or  sixty-two  pounds  is  No.  2 
red.  Wheat  weighing  fifty-eight  or  fifty-nine  pounds  is  No.  2 
red.  But  they  will  say  “  we  want  choice  No.  2  red.”  The  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  inspection  does  not  give  any  certificate 
for  choice  No.  2  red.  They  will  say  “  this  answers  the  require¬ 
ments  for  No.  2  red.  They  will  not  give  a  certificate  for  choice 
No.  2  red.  The  International  will  give  a  certificate  that  it  is 
choice  No.  2  red. 

Q.  A  different  variety  of  grades?  A.  It  is  a  more  moral 
guaranty. 

Q.  It  has  a  commercial  value  too?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  New  York  inspection  is  considered 
very  high  abroad?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  corporation  would  you  consider  chiefly  responsible 
for  such  a  result,  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  and  its  rules, 
or  the  International  Elevating  Company  and  its  practice?  A. 
Why  the  International  Company  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  inspection.  The  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  inspection  stands  high  on  its  own  merits  because  its 
inspection  lives  up  to  the  rules  and  insists  that  grain  shall  not 
be  inspected  unless  it  is  up  to  standard. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  that  the  existence  of  such  a  corpora¬ 
tion  in  New  York  as  the  Produce  Exchange,  the  rules  that  they 
have  established,  the  rigid  inspection  that  they  have  enforced  by 
those  rules,  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  responsible  for  the  high 
standard  of  New  York  inspection  in  foreign  ports?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  did  not  mean,  in  my  testimony,  to  intimate  anything  else  but  I 
simply  said  that  a  certificate  for  No.  2  red  might  cover  a  range  :n 
quality.  An  International  certificate  would  signify  closer.  The 
New  York  Produce  Exchange  certificate  will  not  say  “  this  wheat 
is  just  as  poor  as  it  ought  to  be  to  get  in  ”  or  “  this  wheat  is  very 
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choice.”  They  will  not  say  that.  They  will  say  that  it  is  No.  2 
red.  Now  No.  2  red  only  has  to  weight  fifty-eight  pounds.  It 
may  weigh  more  of  course.  It  might  weigh  sixty-one  pounds. 
Of  course  the  inspector  will  grade  it  No.  2  red  because  it  is  better 
than  it  need  be. 

Q.  In  those  cases  abroad,  where  they  wish  to  order  a  special 
grade,  they  are  exceptional  cases  compared  to  the  total  amount  of 
business  of  the  port,  compared  to  the  total  exports?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  should  say  they  were. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  You  would  say  that  of  the  business  of  the  port  more  than 
half  or  about  half  was  of  this  ungraded  grain  that  receives  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  International  Company,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
I  do  not  care  what  the  causes  are?  A.  I  could  not  tell  as  to  that. 
The  percentage  the  International,  I  should  think,  could  tell  almost 
accurately.  I  could  not. 

Q.  Then,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  service  that  the  International  Elevat¬ 
ing  Company  does  for  you  is  an  assurance  that  the  weights  of 
your  grain  are  right  and  that  the  quality  of  your  grain  is  right? 
A.  lres,  sir.  Their  weight  certificates  are  accepted  as  final  be¬ 
tween  members  of  this  Exchange  and  money  is  paid  on  them 
with  no  arbitration  or  redress.  It  is  taken  as  final. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  That  is  also  true  when  grain  is  taken  from  stationary  eleva¬ 
tors,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  Do  you  ship  any  grain  by  way  of  Boston?  A.  Not  now;  no. 
sir. 

Q.  Or  Newport  News?  A.  Not  now;  no  sir.  We  have  formerly 
dealt  in  most  all  of  those  outside  markets  but  now  our  business 
is  confined  to  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  has  that  been  true?  A.  For  the  last 
three  or  four  years. 
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Q.  Can  you  state  the  cause  of  it?  Is  it  a  cause  relating  to  the 
general  business  of  the  port  or  simply  to  your  own  conduct  of 
your  own  business?  A.  It  is  simply  because  we  can  not  make 
more  money  by  handling  at  the  outports  now  than  we  can  in 
New  York.  Therefore  we  prefer  to  have  our  money  invested  in 
wheat  in  New  York  warehouses  wThere  it  is  under  our  hands. 
Formerly  we  could  make  more  money  at  the  outports.  We  were 
the  first  people  to  start  business  in  some  of  the  outports  and  it 
then  was  very  remunerative. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  the  changes  are  that  constitute  this 
difference.  We  would  like  to  know  if  they  are  likely  to  be  per¬ 
manent?  A.  In  my  opinion  they  are  permanent.  I  do  not  think 
we  wfill  ever  handle  grain  in  the  outports  again. 

Q.  You  think  the  conditions  are  such  that  it  will  always  be  as 
profitable  to  deal  in  New  York?  A.  For  our  firm. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  you  say  it  would  be  so  for  other  firms?  A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  would  make  the  difference?  A.  There  are  various 
conditions  that  might  arise  wThere  it  would  be  more  profitable  for 
a  western  firm  to  do  so. 

Q.  Where  the  western  firm  ships  direct?  A.  Yes,  sir.  They 
use  several  ports  wherever  they  can  make  freight  rates  the 
cheaper. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Can’t  you  suggest  to  this  Commission  a  general  plan  that 
would  enable  other  dealers  in  grain  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
system  that  you  use  in  order  that  they,  too,  might  do  their  busi¬ 
ness  through  this  port?  A.  No,  sir,  I  could  not,  because  it  is  a 
disadvantage  to  us  and  an  inconvenience,  and  more  work  for  us, 
to  handle  grain  through  an  outport  than  it  is  through  New  York. 
It  is  not  as  easy  to  borrow  money  on  warehouse  receipts  at  Nor¬ 
folk  or  Newport  News  in  New  York  banks  as  it  would  be  in  New 
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York.  Here  we  are  acquainted,  tliej  know  us  and  the  grain  is 
risrht  under  their  eye. 

Q.  That  would  apply  with  other  firms  equally?  A.  To  New 
York  firms,  yes,  sir,  but  western  firms  do  their  business  differently. 
A  New  York  firm,  when  they  go  to  borrow  money  out  of  a  New 
York  bank,  have  to  give  up  collateral  and  margin  besides.  West¬ 
ern  firms  do  not  always  do  so.  The  banking  ideas  and  methods 

^  * 

in  the  west  are  more  liberal  than  they  are  in  the  east.  A  great 
many  firms  there  can  borrow  a  lot  of  money  on  their  individual 
paper.  New  York  banks  will  not  do  that.  They  demand  col¬ 
lateral. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  Is  that  so  in  Chicago?  A.  I  think,  to  some  extent,  but  I  do 
not  think  to  as  large  an  extent  as  in  the  other  large  cities  in  the 
Northwest.  When  we  did  business  at  the  outports  we  would  not 
do  it  unless  we  could  make  more  money. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  Are  you  not  interested  in  the  storage  warehouses,  your  firm, 
so  it  does  not  cost  you  as  much?  A.  As  a  firm,  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  How  about  the  individual  members  of  your  firm?  A.  Mr. 
McIntyre,  of  our  firm,  is  an  officer  of  the  warehouse  company  in 
Brooklyn,  and  I  am  an  officer,  but  our  firm  is  not,  as  a  firm,  and 
have  no  interest  in  their  profits  or  proceedings.  We  have  a  rule 
that  we  do  business  where  it  is  the  cheapest. 

Q.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  what  are  the  general  conditions 
that  are  applicable  to  your  own  firm,  and  I  am  now  going  to  ask 
you  whether  the  interest  of  the  individual  members  of  your  firm 
in  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company  are  not  served 
by  having  as  much  grain  as  possible  come  through  this  port  that 
would  go  into  storage?  Is  that  not  so?  A.  I  do  not  quite  catch 
your  question.  I  will  make  this  statement.  Because  any  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  our  firm  are  interested  in  the  Brooklyn  Wharf 
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and  Warehouse  Company  it  would  not  influence  any  business  to 
the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company  stores,  unless  it 
was  on  as  good  terms  or  better  than  we  could  do  anywhere  else. 
We  do  business  separately. 

Q.  Isn’t  a  large  portion  of  your  business  buying  grain  and  re¬ 
ceiving  it  here  and  storing  it  and  selling  it  here?  A.  Leave  out 
the  word  “  storing  ”  and  I  would  say  “  yes.”  For  the  last  two 
years  there  has  been  no  grain  stored  here  by  anybody,  to  speak  of. 
It  did  not  pay  to  store.  You  lost  money  because  grain,  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  has  been  like  this:  Grain  on  the  spot  was 
worth  so  much,  grain  two  or  three  weeks  or  further  off  you  went 
for  it  was  worth  less.  It  did  not  pay  to  store.  No  one  stored 
except  for  a  few  days  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  some  steamer. 

Q.  Then  will  you  explain  the  conditions  that  enable  your  firm 
to  bring  grain  and  export  it  by  way  of  this  port  at  a  greater  profit 
than  by  way  of  the  outports,  whereas  other  firms  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  ship  by  other  ports?  A.  I  do  not  say  we  can  do  it 
at  a  greater  profit. 

Q.  Or  as  well?  A.  I  said  we  wrnuld  not  do  business  at  the  out¬ 
ports  unless  we  could  make  more  money  and  we  have  a  large 
enough  business  so  we  do  not  have  to  do  business  at  the  outports. 
Smaller  firms  sometimes  will  take  more  chances  and  wait  longer 
and  do  business  for  the  same  money  at  the  outports  as  they  will 
here.  We  will  not. 

Q.  A  fewT  years  ago  you  could  make  more  money  at  the  out¬ 
ports?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  conditions  that  have  been  altered, 
inaking  the  difference  between  the  time  you  could  make  more 
money  at  the  outports  and  now  when  you  can  not?  A.  It  is 
partly  supposition.  I  do  not  want  to  go  before  any  railroad  peo¬ 
ple  to  prove  this.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could.  The  general  condi¬ 
tions  are  these.  When  some  of  the  outports  were  organized  the 
custom  of  western  firms  of  selling  direct  to  Europe  did  not  exist. 
It  was  done  by  New  York  merchants  or  merchants  at  the  sea¬ 
board,  so  they  came  to  a  large  firm,  like  ourselves,  to  see  if  we 
would  divert  grain  through  their  port.  For  instance,  Norfolk: 
We  started  Norfolk  in  the  business,  in  the  grain  business. 
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Q.  That  is,  your  firm  did?  A.  Yes,  sir.  At  that  time  we  were 
large  buyers  of  southern  wheat  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
arid  it  was  more  advantageous  for  us  to  sell  it,  shipping  it  through 
Norfolk.  They  came  to  us  and  said,  “  We  want  to  do  grain  busi¬ 
ness  in  Norfolk.  You  are  a  big  firm.  Won’t  you  ship  some 
through  Norfolk?”  We  asked  what  advantages  they  would  give 
us.  and  they  said  the  best,  and  we  did  it.  Since  that  time  they 
have  found  that  they,  perhaps,  did  not  have  to  give  as  advanta¬ 
geous  rates  to  others  as  they  did  to  us,  because  firms  in  the  west, 
in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  wherever  it  might  be,  ship  through 
those  ports  direct.  A  firm  in  the  west  now  sells  direct  to  Europe 
with  this  proviso,  that  they  may  ship  it  through  any  port  they 
like.  { .  ,.:j, 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

}.  So  the  people  that  represented  those  ports  go  direct  to  the 
western  dealers  and  deal  through  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the 
western  dealer  ships  it  through  the  port  that  he  can  get  to  the 
cheapest,  wherever  he  can  get  his  railroad  rates,  his  ocean  rates, 
his  elevator  rates  the  cheapest. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  only  reason  you  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  ship 
by  way  of  the  outports  was  because  a  special  inducement  was 
made  to  you  in  order  to  get  you  to  divert  grain  through  those 
outports?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  inducements  wTere  offered  to  you  by  certain  rail¬ 
road  companies  doing  business  at  those  outports?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  railroads  were  those,  in  the  case  of  Newport  News; 
it  was  a  railroad  that  had  the  terminal  there?  A.  The  railroads 
had  markets  where  we  shipped. 

Q.  Were  such  conditions  ever  offered  to  you  by  railroads  at 
ports  other  than  Newport  News?  A.  Unless  it  is  necessary,  I 
would  prefer  not  to  go  into  that. 

Q.  It  is  necessary.  That  is  just  what  we  want  to  find  out.  A. 
We  had  special  inducements  to  handle  grain  through  Newport 
News,  Norfolk  and  Boston. 
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By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Not  in  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore?  A.  No,  sir;  firms  in  those 
cities  handled  most  of  the  grain  there. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  railroad  offered  you  a  special  inducement  to  divert 
grain  from  New  York  to  Boston?  A.  The  Fitchburg. 

Q.  Any  other  road?  A.  They  were  the  terminal  road.  We 
have  had  inducements  from  other  roads  wrest. 

Q.  What  roads  west?  A.  The  West  Shore  with  their  western 
connection. 

Q.  Was  the  New  York  Central  at  any  time  the  Fitchburg's 
western  connection?  A.  Not  so  far  as  we  have  been  concerned. 

Q.  Any  other  road  but  the  Fitchburg  and  West  Shore?  A.  Not 
that  I  recall. 

Q.  As  to  Norfolk  and  Newport  News,  I  suppose  that  wTas  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  was  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  road,  any  western  connection?  A.  I  do  not  re¬ 
call  now.  It  is  some  time  since  we  handled  grain  at  these  out- 
ports.  It  is  five  or  six  years  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Did  that  suggestion  come  to  you  direct  from  the  officers  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company  first,  or  from  other 
railway  people  who  controlled  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio?  A. 
They  came  from  the  officers  of  the  road.  They  would  come  to 
us,  for  instance  like  this.  “  We  want  to  do  grain  business  through 
these  various  ports.”  Say  Newport  News.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  people  would  come  to  us  and  say,  “  We  understand  you  are 
large  buyers  of  grain  in  the  west,  the  largest.  We  want  to  make 
Newport  News  a  grain  export  place.  We  have  an  elevator  there 
and  we  want  you  to  handle  some  grain  through  there.  Now, 
what  facilities  at  Newport  News  have  we  got  to  give  to  get  it?" 
We  would  figure  out  and  tell  them  what  they  had  to  do  and  then 
we  would  go  ahead  and  do  it  if  we  got  what  we  liked,  what  we 
had  to  have  in  the  way  of  carrying  grain  in  their  elevators  for  a 
certain  number  of  days  free,  perhaps  thirty  days  free,  storage  and 
insurance,  or  charging  us  nothing  for  loading  the  vessels.  Some 
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inducement  like  that  so  that  it  would  divert  grain  there  rather 
than  to  bring  it  to  New  York. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  year  you  first  made  shipments  by  way 
Newport  News?  A.  I  cannot  from  recollection  state  the  exact 
year.  I  think  it  was  about  1888  or  1889. 

Q.  You  would  be  able  to  tell  from  your  books  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  for  each  year  that  you  did  ship  by  Newport  News  from  the 
time  of  your  first  shipment  to  the  time  of  your  last  shipment? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  find  that  out. 

Q.  You  would  also  be  able  to  tell  from  your  books  the  amount 
of  your  shipments  the  first  year  you  shipped  by  way  of  Boston, 
and  for  each  year  up  to  and  including  the  last  year  you  shipped 
from  Boston?  A.  I  think  so,  if  the  records  have  been  preserved 
in  our  office.  It  would  be  some  work,  because  this  is  some  years 
ago  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  complete  records. 

Mr.  Fairchild — I  wTould  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
Commission  that  it  will  become  necessary  to  have  those  figures 
from  McIntyre  &Wardwell  as  to  the  amount  of  grain  theyshipped 
by  the  outports,  Norfolk,  Newport  News  and  Boston,  for  each 
year.  We  want  to  suit  the  convenience  of  Mr.  Taylor,  as  much 
as  possible,  as  to  time,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  an  under¬ 
standing  be  had  now  with  Mr.  Taylor  as  to  how  long  a  time  it 
would  take  him  to  make  this  compilation,  so  that  we  can  arrange 
for  a  date  for  a  hearing  here. 

Mr.  Taylor — Personally,  it  does  not  make  much  difference  to 
me,  but  my  clerks  have  got  to  search  the  records  for  some  years. 
The  records  are  quite  old  and  it  would  take  several  days.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  give  me  as  much  time  as  you  can,  at  least 
a  week.  If  you  are  going  to  sit  longer  than  that  I  would  like 
a  little  longer  time.  We  are  quite  busy  now  and  to  go  back  ten 
or  eleven  years  requires  some  days. 

Mr.  Fairchild — Would  ten  days  be  sufficient  time? 

Mr.  Taylor — I  think  it  would. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  For  all  these  services  that  the  International  Elevating  Com¬ 
pany  renders  to  you,  enumerating  them  shortly,  taking  charge  of 
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the  grain  from  the  time  of  arrival  until  shipment,  sampling  to 
see  that  it  is  what  you  have  bought  and  sampling  from  time  to 
time,  consultation  as  to  handling,  what  blowing  and  screening 
and  other  handling  is  necessary  to  improve  the  quality  or  to 
increase  the  weight,  and  mixing,  weighing  and  all  certificates  that 
they  give,  they  charge  you  three  quarters  of  a  cent  a  bushel?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  their  total  charge  for  all  services?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  that  is  a  fair  and  mod¬ 
erate  compensation  for  the  service  they  render  you?  A.  I  think 
it  is  cheap.  They  used  to  get  double  that. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  say  what  is  the  customary  charge  for  com¬ 
mission  houses  handling  wheat  in  this  port?  A.  We  will  not 
handle  any  wheat  for  less  than  half  a  cent  a  bushel,  corn  and  oats 
for  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 

Q.  And  the  work  you  do  is  very  much  less  than  the  work  the 
International  Elevating  Company  does?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  or  against  the  interest  of  the  port  of  New 
York  and  to  the  grain  merchants,  to  have  a  charge  of  five-eighths 
of  a  cent,  or  even  one-half  a  cent,  for  the  physical  work  of  trans¬ 
ferring  and  extra  charges  for  this  extra  work,  or  to  have  one  flat 
rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  for  all  services?  A.  I  think  it  is 
a  distinct  advantage  to  have  one  charge. 

Q.  One  charge  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent?  A.  One  charge  of 
three-quarters  of  a  cent,  rather  than  five-eighths  for  physical 
handling,  and  to  have  extra  charges  for  extra  work. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Is  that  what  the  International  Elevating  Company  does, 
gives  you  one  flat  price,  or  so  that  you  can  tell  how  much  is  for 
transportation  and  how  much  for  other  services?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
It  facilitates  figuring  very  much  if  you  know  the  most  you  have 
got  to  pay. 

Q.  They  never  charge  you  one  item  for  transportation  and 
another  item  for  all  other  services?  A.  I  do  not  know  how  their 
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bills  read.  I  have  not  read  their  printed  bills.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  read.  I  know  practically  and  the  result  is  they  make 
one  charge  which,  as  far  as  figuring  is  concerned,  and  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  is  a  marked  advantage. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  That  one  flat  charge  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  bushel 
enables  you  to  buy  with  greater  freedom?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  facilitates  the  grain  business  in  the  port  of  New  York? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

i 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  paying  three  quarters  of 
a  cent?  A.  I  could  not  say  accurately. 

Q.  About?  A.  I  think  two  years,  now.  Their  charges  have 
gradually  come  down.  I  think  it  was  ten  years  they  got  a  cent 
and  a  half,  then  they  gradually  reduced  them  to  a  cent  and  a 
quarter.  I  think  it  got  down  to  a  cent  and  an  eighth  and  then 
gradually,  of  their  own  free  will,  reduced  their  charge  until  they 
charged  what  they  are  charging  to-day.  I  think  that  charge  has 
been  in  existence  about  two  years,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Of  the  different  items  of  service  you  have  referred  to,  the 
handling,  weighing,  inspection,  etc.,  which  of  those  items  do  you 
consider  more  important,  inspection  as  compared  to  weighing, 
inspection  as  compared  to  handling,  take  the  whole  service  they 
perform.  Which  one  item  would  you  consider,  if  any  one  item  is 
of  more  importance  than  any  of  the  others,  including  the  inspec¬ 
tion  certificate?  A.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  say.  They  all  go  to  make 
up  the  proper  handling  of  grain  at  the  port  and  the  facility  of  the 
trade.  Of  course,  we  could,  1  suppose,  get  along  without  the 
inspection.  I  suppose  that  could  be  done  because  there  was  a 
time  when  there  was  no  inspection. 

Q.  If  you  did  get  along  without  the  inspection  and  secured  the 
Produce  Exchange  inspection  you  could  secure  it  for  one  sixteenth 
of  a  cent?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  There  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  floating  elevator?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  floating  elevator, 
and  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  inspection.  Of  course, 
if  you  had  none  of  those  things  now  and  other  ports  did  you 
would  do  no  business. 


By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  To  return  to  that  subject  about  these  railroads.  You  say 
you  were  the  first  ones  who  started  business  in  these  other  ports? 
A.  That  is  my  belief  and  impression. 

Q.  You  were  followed  by  other  firms,  were  you  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  other  firms  that  fol¬ 
lowed  you  in  business?  A.  R.  W.  Forbes  &  Sons  followed  us  at 
Norfolk.  I  know  that  positively.  I  think  that  the  E.  B.  White 
Grain  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  also  followed. 

Q.  R.  W.  Forbes  &  Sons  are  of  this  city?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Also 
the  W.  L.  Green  Commission  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  at  Norfolk. 

Q.  What  other  New  York  firms?  A.  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
New  York  firms  handled  any  business  at  Norfolk  except  Forbes 
and  ourselves. 

Q.  How  about  Boston?  A.  There  are  a  number  of  New  York 
firms  that  have  handled  grain  through  there. 

Q.  They  followed  you?  A.  We  did  not  start  Boston;  I  did  not 

0 

say  that. 

Q.  What  other  firms  handled  grain  through  Boston?  A.  Pow¬ 
ers,  Son  &  Co.,  Kneeland  &  Co.,  O.  E.  Lohrke  &  Co.,  J.  P.  Trues- 
dell  &  Co.  In  fact  a  great  many  of  the  New  York  firms  have  han¬ 
dled  grain  and  do  handle  grain  through  Boston.  There  are  more 
New  York  firms,  in  my  belief,  that  handle  grain  through  Boston 
than  in  any  other  outport. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  receiving  special  inducements  from 
railroads  to  handle  grain  in  Boston,  was  it  your  understanding 
that  these  other  firms  were  receiving  similar  inducements?  A.  I 
did  not  ask;  that  was  none  of  mv  business. 
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Q.  What  is  your  opinion?  A.  I  do  not  think  they  were  receiv¬ 
ing  any  at  that  time.  They  might,  or  they  might  not. 

Q.  How  about  Forbes,  as  to  Norfolk  or  Newport  News?  A. 
Forbes  did  not  handle  business  there  until  after  we  had  volun¬ 
tarily  given  it  up. 

Q.  They  took  your  place,  and  probably  received  similar  induce¬ 
ments?  A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Have  you  no  opinion  on  that  subject?  A.  No;  it  never  in¬ 
terested  me.  We  made  up  our  minds  to  give  it  up. 

Q.  When  you  said  Forbes  &  Co.  followed  you  at  Norfolk,  you 
also  included  Newport  News?  A.  They  handle  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  at  Norfolk. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  firm  that  handled  grain  at  Newport 
News  after  you  left?  A.  The  W.  S.  Green  Commission  Company 
and  the  E.  B.  White  Grain  Company,  of  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Any  other  New  York  firm?  A.  I  am  not  sure;  I  think  0.  E. 
Lohrke,  but  export  brokers  would  be  better  informed  on  that  point 
than  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  any  firms  are  given  special  induce¬ 
ments  to  handle  grain  by  way  of  Montreal?  A.  I  have  under¬ 
stood  so. 

Q.  Have  you  understood  that  to  be  true  of  O.  E.  Lohrke?  A.  I 
inferred  that. 

Q.  What  other  firms  have  you  understood?  A.  H.  Crowe  &  Co. 

Q.  Any  other  firm?  A.  In  New  York,  you  mean? 

Q.  New  York  firms;  yes,  sir.  A.  I  cannot  recall  any  at  the 
moment.  I  think  there  are  others,  because  I  have  heard  them  say 
they  could  work  grain  through  Montreal  cheaper. 

Q.  Where  those  special  inducements  were  offered,  it  was  some¬ 
thing  apart  and  in  addition  to  the  differential — that  was  a  public 
matter  and  applied  to  all?  A.  Something  outside  of  that  alto¬ 
gether. 

Q.  The  differential  itself  was  in  favor  of  Norfolk  and  against 
New  York,  so  it  was  something  in  addition  to  that?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  was  something  like  terminal  charges,  free  insurance,  free  stor¬ 
age,  or  something  outside  of  the  differential  or  railroad. 
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By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  I  don’t  want  to  inquire  how  much  those  inducements  were, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  in  the  interest  of  the  International  Ele¬ 
vator  Company  whether  a  cut  of  one-half  a  cent  a  bushel  in  ele¬ 
vating  rates  would  offer  any  inducements  to  railroads  to  divert 
grain  away  from  New  York?  A.  I  don’t  think  it  would  make  any 
difference.  I  think  the  outport  business  has  grown  up  because 
railroads  running  to  those  places  have  not  as  much  miscellaneous 
business  as  the  trunk  lines  running  into  New  York,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  are  not  dividend-paying  roads.  The  grain  business 
is  a  business  that  can  always  be  had.  I  have  never  known  a  time 
in  my  experience  in  the  business  when  a  railroad  could  not  get 
grain  if  they  made  the  rate  right.  That  is  not  true,  perhaps,  of 
any  other  ordinary  commerce,  and  I  believe  that  the  business  of 
the  outports  has  been  built  up  by  extra  inducements  given  by  the 
railroads  to  the  customer  in  order  to  force  the  grain  through  their 
special  port. 

Q.  When  this  business  was  being  taken  away  from  New  York 

to  these  other  ports  by  special  inducements  offered  by  those  other 

railroads,  did  you  ever  know  of  any  case  where  the  New  York 

Central  or  the  West  Shore  railroads  ever  offered  anv  inducements 

«> 

to  get  it  for  New  York?  A.  No,  sir;  the  New  York  railroads  have 
their  own  rate,  and  they  do  not  make  these  inducements.  Their 
terminal  charges  are  always  the  same.  They  exact  the  regular 
scale,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  New  York  has  decreased  its  per¬ 
centage  of  business.  They  do  not  and  will  not  do  business  unless 
they  can  make  money.  Whenever  you  go  to  them  and  say  that 
grain  can  be  handled  from  Galveston  and  other  outports  cheaper, 
they  sit  down  and  say  the}'  cannot  help  it,  they  cannot  run  their 
road  at  a  loss. 

WILLIAM  REINSCHNEIDER. 

WILLIAM  REINSCHNEIDER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  William  Reinschneider. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  in?  A.  Grain  importer. 
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Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  Is  E.  Pfarrius  a  firm?  A.  It  is  a  firm — E.  Pfarrius  &  Co. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  that  firm?  A.  I  am  interested  in  the 
firm. 

Q.  You  are  the  managing  man  of  that  business  now,  are  you 
not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  firm  a  receiver  or  exporter?  A.  We  are  exporters, 
and  we  are  receivers  as  it  helps  to  do  our  export  business. 

Q.  Primarily,  you  are  exporters?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  bushels  do  you  export  in  a  year,  in  round  num¬ 
bers?  A.  It  varies.  I  should  say  between  8,000,000  and  10,000,000 

a  vear. 

%/ 

Q.  How  much  of  this  do  you  export  from  the  port  of  New  York? 
A.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  done  from  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  export  also  from  the  outports?  A.  We  buy  from 
the  outports;  that  is  we  buy  through  brokers,  shipment  from  the 
outport  c.  i.  f.  the  other  side. 

Q.  You  buy  the  grain,  say  in  Boston,  Baltimore  or  Philadel¬ 
phia?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  c.  i.  f.  the  other 
side.  Very  rarely  f.  o.  b.  steamer. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  grain  you  ship  abroad 
is  graded  grain,  and  what  proportion  is  ungraded  grain?  A.  Well, 
already  in  this  year  the  proportion  of  ungraded  grain  is  greater 
than  it  has  been  in  any  other  vears.  I  should  sav  in  this  vear  the 
proportion  has  been  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  ungraded  grain,  if  not 
more,  and  I  would  not  be  sure  about  that. 

Q.  That  portion  of  your  business  is  done  on  certificates  of  the 
International  Elevator  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  also  have  a  certificate  of  the  International  Elevator 
Company  at  times  for  graded  grain  where  you  also  have  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  Produce  Exchange?  A.  Yes,  sir,  we  cannot  get  along 
without  it.  The  Produce  Exchange,  for  instance,  gives  a  certifi¬ 
cate  for  No.  2  white  clipped  oats.  That  would  not  be  sufficient 
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for  me.  Just  this  year  I  have  sold  a  great  many  oats  to  the  other 
side.  I  have  to  guarantee  the  oats  to  weigh  thirty-eight  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  Now,  graded  No.  2  white  clipped  oats  In  New 
York  allows  a  smaller  weight  than  thirty-eight  pounds  to  the 
graded  bushel,  and  I  must,  to  fill  a  contract  show  a  certificate  of 
the  International  Elevator  Company,  that  the  oats  weigh  thirty- 
eight  pounds  per  measured  bushel.  I  have  to  have  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Elevator  Company  certificate  besides  the  New  York  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchange  certificate. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  heard  the  testimony  of  the  preceding 
witness,  Mr.  Taylor?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  International  Elevator  Company  does  for  you  all  that  it 
does  for  other  grain  merchants  in  the  port,, does  it  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  they  do. 

Q.  That  it  sees  that  any  railroad  grain  particularly — that  there 
is  a  prompt  shipment  of  the  railroad  grain  from  the  railroad  eleva¬ 
tor  along  side?  A.  Yes,  sir;  saves  us  that  work. 

Q.  Then  it  samples  grain  to  see  that  it  is  delivered  to  you  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  you  contracted  to  buy.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  gives  you  samples  to  show  you  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  also  gives  you  samples  to  show  you  that  what  you 
are  sending  abroad  is  what  you  contracted  to  sell?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  consult  with  their  experts,  I  assume,  as  other  mer¬ 
chants  do,  as  to  what  handling  is  necessary?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  intrust  to  them  the  handling?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  mixing?  A.  Everything  that  is  necessary  in  the 
handling  of  the  grain. 

Q.  Now,  for  all  this  work  you  are  charged  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  per  bushel?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  expert  charge?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  if  in  your  opinion,  that  charge  is  a  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  compensation  for  the  work  that  is  done  for  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  do  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  other  merchants,  or  to  the  advantage  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
to  have  one  rate  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  for  transferring  and 
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extra  charges  for  these  extra  services,  or  a  flat  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  for  everything?  A.  The  flat  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  is  much  simpler  for  us. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  You  say  you  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  E.  Pfarrius  &  Co.? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  said  I  was  interested. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  gentleman  that  is  a  director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Elevator  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Pfarrius  is  a  director 
of  the  International  Elevator  Company. 

By  Mr.  Dykman:  If  you  will  allow  me  to  have  a  place  on  the 
records,  I  would  state  that  I  have  several  other  witnesses,  but 
unless  there  is  a  conflict  in  the  testimony,  J  will  not  produce  them, 
if  it  is  unnecessary,  and  if  the  Commission  considers  that  I  have 
introduced  enough  testimony  of  this  character. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild:  I  say  again,  that  you  are  trying  to  establish 
a  certain  case,  and  you  are  the  best  judge  of  saying  when  you 
have  established  it.  I  should  say  that  when  you  have  placed 
three  witnesses  on  the  stand  and  their  testimony  is  not  com¬ 
batted,  it  should  meet  with  your  approval. 

✓ 

WILLIAM  S.  LIMOND. 

WILLIAM  S.  LIMOND,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  You  are  in  the  employ  of  the  International  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  charge  of  all  its  elevators,  have  you  not?  A. 
Everything  afloat  outside  of  the  office. 

Q.  You  have  charge  of  all  those  elevators  and  everything  they 
own  ever  since  the  company  was  organized?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  be¬ 
fore  that. 

Q.  And  before  that  company  was  organized,  you  held  a  corres¬ 
ponding  position  with  Annin  &  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir,  alto¬ 
gether  thirty  years. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  formation  of  the  Intermational  Eleva¬ 
tor  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  what  part  you  played  in  the  valua- 
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tion  of  the  elevators  that  were  put  into  the  International  Elevator 
Company?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  one  of  the  appraisers. 

Q.  Those  boats  were  all  appraised,  were  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  appraisal  was  made  by  you  and  your  fellow  ap¬ 
praisers?  A.  Yres,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  all  of  those  boats  at  that  time?  A.  Every 
one. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  all  those  boats  were  fairly  worth,  as  elevators 
and  for  the  purpose  of  doing  an  elevating  business,  the  prices  at 
which  they  were  put  into  the  Elevating  Company?  A.  They 
were. 

Q.  Namely,  the  America  at  $25,000,  the  Antwerp  at  $50,000, 
the  Bolivia  at  $33,000,  the  Continental  at  $28,000,  the  Ceres  at 
$70,000,  the  Eldredge  at  $28,000,  the  Egypt  at  $33,000,  the  Excel¬ 
sior  at  $33,000,  the  International  at  $33,000, the  London  at  $25,000, 
the  Manhattan  at  $28,000,  the  Metropolitan  at  $25,000,  the  Mil¬ 
dred  at  $60,000,  the  New  YTork  at  $60,000,  the  Renovator  at  $55,- 
000,  the  Russia  at  $26,000,  the  Republic  at  $66,000,  the  Summer- 
set  at  $30,000,  and  the  Union  at  $20,000?  A.  We  valued  them  all 
as  shown. 

Q.  Ready  for  work?  A.  Every  boat  was  ready  to  work  and  in 
good  repair.  We  had  repaired  them  two  years  previous  to  that. 
They  had  been  laid  up;  a  number  of  the  boats  seven  years,  and  in 
1889,  we  commenced  to  get  them  ready  to  go  into  commission.  I 
overhauled  them  all. 

Q.  Every  one  of  them?  A.  Every  one  of  them. 

Q.  To  fit  them  for  business?  A.  lTes,  sir.  There  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  some  of  the  boats  was  ever  to  be  used.  They 
had  been  laid  up  so  long.  I  was  in  favor  of  breaking  some  of 
them  up,  but  Mr.  Annin  was  opposed  to  that  and  said  we  would 
see  the  day  when  they  would  all  be  worked. 

Q.  And  the  decision  of  the  firm  was  to  put  them  all  in  order? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  put  in  order?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  June  15,  1891,  when  this  company  was  organized, 
they  were  all  in  order  and  ready  for  work?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  ask  yon  about  the  five  elevators  that  were  taken  over  from 
Mr.  Puffer’s  Company,  the  New  York  Floating  Elevator  Company, 
namely,  the  Hudson,  the  Havre,  the  Liverpool,  the  Albany  and 
the  Oswego;  what  were  those  boats  worth?  A.  We  put  them  in 
at  a  small  depreciation  under  their  cost.  They  cost  over  $40,000 
a  piece. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  were  they  worth?  A.  I  do  not  remember  the  figures. 
We  put  a  depreciation  on  them. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  Did  you  also  value  two  elevators  which  Mr.  Milton  Knapp 
putin?  A.  I  did  not  value  those,  no,  sir.  They  were  valued  out¬ 
side. 

Q.  Did  you  happen  to  know  at  that  time  if  Mr.  Milton  Knapp 
was  doing  a  very  large  business?  A.  They  were  doing  a  good 
business. 

Q.  You  remember  the  time  when  the  H.  D.  McCord  boats  were 
bought  in?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  were  larger  boats?  A.  They  wTere  something  to  beat 
us.  That  was  what  they  were  built  for. 

Q.  They  could  be  used?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  modern  boats, 
built  up  to  date.  Of  course,  all  our  boats  were  built  some  years 
previous. 

Q.  They  were  boats  with  double  the  capacity  of  your  boats? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  now  the  McCord  boats  had  a  capacity  of  ten  thousand 
bushels  per  hour?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  boats  had  a>  capacity  of  but  five  thousand  bushels 
per  hour?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  brought  these  two  boats  of  McCord’s  into  the 
business  alongside  of  your  own  boats  of  half  the  capacity,  what 
happened?  A.  The  steamers  insisted  upon  having  those  boats 
and  would  not  have  the  others. 

Q.  They  insisted  upon  having  elevators  of  ten  thousand  bushels 
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capacity?  A.  Ten  thousand  bushels,  so  they  could  elevate 
higher. 

Q.  The  result  of  that  was  to  exclude  a  number  of  your  boats? 
A.  Put  our  boats  a  way  down  at  once. 

Q.  Then  you  had  to  make  changes  in  your  fleet?  A.  Yes,  we 
had  to  begin  to  raise  all  that  it  was  possible  to  raise,  all  that 
would  stand  it.  I  would  like  to  state  that  when  we  found  out 
that  these  boats  were  antiquated,  we  began  to  look  for  a  market 
for  some  of  the  elevators  rather  than  break  them  up,  for  in  such 
cases  they  bring  practically  nothing.  Their  machinery  is  simply 
scrap  iron  and  their  hulls  are  fit  for  nothing  else.  They  were 
built  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  this  business.  We  began  to  look 
for  another  market  outside  of  New  York  for  these  boats. 

; 

By  Commissioner  Shayne : 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  International  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  I  am  the  superintendent.  I  have  charge  of  all  con¬ 
struction,  repairs,  and  such  matters. 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  The  International  Company  was  the  name  used  by  Annin  & 
Company,  even  before  it  was  a  corporation,  was  it  not?  A.  The 
International  Elevating  Association  since  1864,  I  think. 

Q.  And  the  certificates  they  sent  abroad  were  certificates  of 
that  name?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  “  International  ”  on  certificates  of  inspection, 
etc.,  have  been  going  since  the  sixties?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  since 
1864. 

Q.  It  really  antedates  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  inspec¬ 
tion?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  business  was  done  in  this  port  on  the  certificates  of  the 
International  Elevating  Association  before  any  inspection  was 
given  by  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange?  A.  Yes,  sir;  before 
it  was  organized. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  as  to  the  life  of  an  elevator,  the  depreciation 
of  an  elevator?  A.  It  would  cost  8  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
elevator  every  year  for  ordinary  maintenance,  the  necessary  re- 
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placing  of  hulls,  boilers,  etc.  The  life  of  a  boiler;  the  very  limit 
in  such  craft  as  ours,  running  under  such  conditions,  is  twelve 
jears. 

Q.  Do  these  boats  wear  out  with  special  rapidity?  A.  The  hull 
of  a  wooden  boat  will  not  last  exceeding  twelve  years  without  re¬ 
building.  The  tower  will,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  require  re¬ 
building  entirely.  Our  belts  depreciate  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent. 
They  will  not  run  exceeding  two  years.  When  we  get  over  two 
years  from  a  belt,  it  is  a  very  good  belt.  Our  sheet  iron  work,  all 
our  spouting  is  lined  inside  with  sheet  iron,  and  when  we  are 
handling  large  quantities  of  corn,  it  will  last  six  months  under 
ordinary  conditions,  twelve  months  at  the  limit.  All  that  sheet 
iron  work  has  got  to  be  taken  out  and  replaced,  which  is  very 
expensive.  To  put  an  elevator  at  work  now,  and  run  her  as  some 
people  do  in  this  business,  and  do  as  little  as  possible  in  the  way 
of  repairs,  patching  up,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  you  have 
nothing  left.  j 

Q.  Then  the  repairs  are  8  per  cent,  and  the  depreciation  you 
would  put  at  10  per  cent?  A.  Yes,  sir;  you  cannot  figure  any¬ 
thing  less,  take  it  right  through.  , 

Q.  And  that  explains  the  other  testimony  given,  as  to  the  cause 
of  breaking  up  of  elevators  from  time  to  time  and  building  other 
elevators.  A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  And  that  is  true  even  at  the  present  day?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  now  building,  you  have  under  contract  and  under 
construction  modern  elevators?  A.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  keels  has 
been  laid  this  week,  and  one  will  be  laid  later.  We  have  had 
hard  work  to  find  anybody  to  build  them.  Everybody  is  very 
busy,  especially  in  the  iron  work. 

Q.  Will  you  state  as  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  delivering 
grain  alongside  a  steamship  of  the  present  day  with  one  of  the 
old  elevators,  to  compare  with  the  new  elevators?  A.  The  old 
boats  were  built  for  a  delivery  of  from  thirty-seven  to  forty  feet 
from  the  water.  The  hulls  were  built  to  carry  that  power,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  elevator  was  limited  to  about  thirty-five  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  per  hour;  then  they  began  to  build  them  to  4,000 
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bushels  per  hour,  and  up  to  ,5,000  per  hour,  and  the  5,000  per  hour 
was  a  great  elevator  until  the  building  of  the  10,000  per  hour 
elevator;  that  of  course  upset  all  our  calculations  on  that  class 
of  boats.  Then  the  ships  began  to  increase  in  size,  and  from  the 
delivery  of  these  40-foot,  which  was  our  limit,  they  gradually 
came  up  to  42,  43,  45  and  50  feet,  and  the  last  boats  we  built  have 
got  a  delivery  height  of  70  feet.  Their  towers  are  70  feet  from  the 
deck  to  the  top,  and  those  towers  require,  of  course,  a  much  larger 
hull.  We  have  now  one  boat,  the  “International,”  the  banner  boat 
of  this  whole  concern;  she  is  a  good  elevator,  has  a  good  boiler,  a 
good  propeller,  has  good  engines,  good  elevating  engine,  good  con¬ 
denser,  good  pumps,  a  good  tower,  and  good  elevating  machinery 
up  to  a  capacity  of  5,000  bushels  per  hour.  We  have  managed 
to  get  her  up  to  50  feet  by  having  skeleton  iron  work  on  top  of  the 
tower.  Now,  she  has  reached  her  limit.  We  cannot  go  any 
further.  That  is  the  pioneer  boat.  That  boat  has  been  rebuilt 
three  times,  and,  is,  as  I  say,  alive  and  well  to-day,  provided  there 
was  business  that  she  could  do.  The  trouble  with  her  is,  with 
all  our  small  boats,  they  have  to  select  certain  work  that  she  can 
do.  She  cannot  do  the.  work  on  the  Hamburg  Line,  the  Bremen 
Line,  on  the  White  Star  Line,  or  on  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line, 
except  when  they  are  partially  loaded. 

Q.  The  future  of  this  business,  from  all  you  can  see  to-day,  re¬ 
quires  a  fleet  of  steel  boats  with  these  high  towers?  A.  Fully 
equal,  if  not  higher  than  what  we  have  got  now. 

Q.  That  is  what  confronts  this  company,  or  any  other  company 
to  do  the  business  of  this  port?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  not  only  here. 
They  have  found  it  so  in  Philadelphia.  They  commenced  last 
year  to  build  high  elevators  in  Philadelphia. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  did  you  say  was  the  life  of  a  boat  in  your  estimation? 
A.  The  life  of  a  wooden  boat  in  our  business  is  twelve  years,  with¬ 
out  complete  rebuilding  and  renovating  all  through. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  total  life  of  the  boat?  A.  I  consider  it 
such. 
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Q.  How  was  the  “  Union  ”  in  1891?  A.  The  “  Union  ”  was  an 
old  boat.  She  had  been  rebuilt  and  rebuilt,  and  rebuilt  many 
times.  She  cost,  I  suppose,  a  hundred  thousand,  the  money  spent 
on  her  in  construction  and  reconstruction. 

Q.  How  old  was  she?  A.  I  don’t  remember  how  old  she  was. 

Q.  Was  she  twenty-five  years  old?  A.  Portions  of  her  might 
have  been;  portions  of  the  hull  might  have  been  twenty-five  years 
old. 

* 

Q.  And  some  might  have  been  a  little  more  than  twenty-five 
years  old?  A.  Portions  of  her  were  not  a  year  old.  She  was  re- 
built  and  put  up  as  long  as  she  kept  in  modern  condition,  just 
before  our  people  got  her. 

Q.  You  mean  just  before  consolidation?  A.  Just  before  she 
came  into  our  office. 

.  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  our  office,  Annin  &  Co.,  or  the  Inter¬ 
national  Elevator  Company?  A.  Into  the  company,  the  consoli¬ 
dated  company. 

Q.  But  during  all  these  years  she  was  owned  by  Annin  &  Co.? 
A.  No,  sir;  by  other  parties.  She  was  not  one  of  the  Annin  boats. 

Q.  How  long  had  she  been  controlled  by  Annin  &  Co.  up  to  the 
time  of  consolidation?  A.  I  cannot  state  exactly  when  she  came 
iuto  the  employ,  whether  it  was  before  the  consolidation  or  after. 

Q.  You  know  she  was  one  of  the  boats  turned  over  at  the  con¬ 
solidation  by  Annin  &  Co.?  A.  Then  she  was  in  our  employ  a 
very  short  time. 

Q.  Then  you  know  that  she  was  one  of  the  boats  that  was 
turned  over.  A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  she  was  turned  over 
to  us  or  some  other  firm. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  whether  you  did  appraise  her?  A.  I  don’t 
know;  she  was  not  one  of  the  Annin  boats. 

Q.  When  you  said  you  appraised  all  of  the  Annin  boats,  you  did 
not  include  the  “  Union  ”  in  that  list?  A.  She  was  not  an  Annin 
boat  at  that  time.  Our  boats  are  the  boats  that  Mr.  Dykman 
read  off. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  “Union”  having  been  used  at  all?  A. 
After  she  came  into  our  business? 
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Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  don’t  think  she  ran  after  that. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  what  was  done  with  the  “  Union”?  A.  The 
“  Union  ”  sunk,  I  think,  before  we  put  her  at  work. 

Q.  She  sunk  June  13,  1893,  didn’t  she?  A.  I  don’t  remember 
that. 

Q.  She  sunk  about  two  years  after  the  consolidation;  is  not  that 
your  recollection?  A.  I  think  it  was  sooner  than  that  after  the 
consolidation. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  from  the  time  of  the  consolidation  to  the  time 
that  she  was  sunk,  the  consolidated  company  found  no  use  for  her? 
A.  She  sunk  in  Brooklyn  in  a  heavy  gale'  of  wind.  I  think  she 
caught  on  the  dock.  The  rising  tide  caught  her  on  the  dock  and 
she  capsized. 

Q.  From  the  time  of  the  consolidation,  from  the  time  of  the 
purchase  of  the  “  Union  ”  for  $20,000  to  the  time  she  sunk,  the 
consolidated  company  had  no  use  for  her?  A.  I  don’t  remember 
that.  I 

Q.  You  remember  she  was  not  used?  A.  I  could  not  say  now 
whether  she  was  used  or  not.  I  cannot  say  whether  she  elevated 
any  grain  or  not. 

Q.  Now,  you  appraised  the  London?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  London 
was  a  good  boat  of  her  class. 

Q.  She  was  good  for  chopping  up,  wasn’t  she?  A.  She  was  a 
good  boat,  and  a  famous  boat  for  narrow  slips.  She  was  one  of 
our  handiest  boats. 

Q.  She  was  one  of  the  Annin  boats?  A.  Yes,  sir;  she  was  a 
boat  with  a  very  narrow  hull,  and  could  go  into  narrow  slips. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  London  was  not  used  by  Annin  & 
Co.  subsequent  to  February  22,  1884?  A.  She  was  used  in  our 
employ  prior  to  that.  After  the  formation  of  the  company  I  don’t 
remember  whether  she  ran  in  our  employ. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  she  was  not  used  for  elevating  grain  sub¬ 
sequent  to  February  22,  1884?  A.  She*  was  one  of  the  boats  that 
laid  idle  for  want  of  business  for  six  or  seven  years.  There  were 
seven  or  eight  boats  that  laid  idle  and  did  nothing  for  seven  or 
eight  years. 
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Q.  You  know  tliat  the  International  Elevator  Company,  after 
its  organization,  never  used  her?  A.  They  had  no  use  for  her. 

Q.  And  in  that  instance  you  knew  that  the  International  Ele¬ 
vator  Company  paid  $25,000  for  the  boat,  for  which  the  Inter¬ 
national  Elevator  Company  had  no  use,  and  which  the  Inter¬ 
national  Elevator  Company,  about  sixteen  months  after  the  con¬ 
solidation  chopped  up?  A.  She  was  one  of  the  boats  that  the 
owners  of  those  elevators  had  nothing  for  her  to  do  for  seven  or 
eight  years.  She  was  one  of  those  boats,  and  the  boats  were 
brought  out  one  at  a  time.  She  was  one  of  the  small  boats,  one 
of  the  smallest  hulls,  so  consequently  she  could  not  be  raised  as 
the  other  boats  were.  We  could  not  raise  her  because  her  hull 
was  too  small. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  that  she  was  dismantled  and  broken  up 
and  the  hull  sold  for  $500?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  hull  went  to 
Boston.  It  was  a  good  hull,  good  enough  to  go  to  Boston,  besides 
with  a  load  of  coal. 

Q.  The  boat  cost  $25,000?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  all  that  they  received  from  the  London  in  dis¬ 
mantling  her  and  breaking  her  up,  $500?  A.  Oh!  No.  The  Lon¬ 
don’s  boiler  was  utilized,  and  the  engine  was  used. 

Q.  Utilized  by  whom?  A.  In  other  boats  of  our  own.  Every 
boat  that  we  break  up,  we  use  all  we  can  on  our  other  boats. 
Anything  that  we  can  use,  we  keep;  anything  else  we  dispose  of. 

Q.  You  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  London,  for  which  the 
International  Elevator  Company  paid  $25,000,  was  not  used  sub¬ 
sequent  to  its  purchase  at  all,  and  sixteen  months  afterwards  was 
sold  for  $500?  A.  She  was  sold  when  she  was  broken  up  for  $500. 
At  that,  she  was  an  elevator,  and  ready  to  go  to  work  at  any  time 
with  twenty-four  hours’  notice,  up  to  the  time  I  had  instructions 
to  break  her  up. 

Q.  You  know,  do  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  London 
was  never  used  by  the  International  Elevating  Company?  A. 
That  I  do  not  know  without  looking  up  dates.  I  know  the  Lon¬ 
don  was  one  of  the  boats  that  was  laid  up  for  some  seven  years. 
I  know  she  was  put  in  order  with  the  rest  of  the  boats.  I  know 
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she  was  not  run  because  the  time  came  when  she  could  not  be 
used.  The  ships  were  too  large  and  the  large  elevators  were  the 
only  ones  used,  consequently  it  was  useless  to  put  a  crew  on  her. 

Q.  Were  the  ships  too  large  on  June  15,  1891?  A.  Too  large 
for  that  boat? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  There  were  ships  she  could  work,  but  we  had 
already  elevators  of  that  class  more  than  we  had  ships  of  that 
class. 

Q.  Was  that  when  the  International  Elevator  Company  pur¬ 
chased  all  these  boats;  they  purchased  a  large  number  of  boars, 
that  were  too  small  for  use  on  the  ships?  A.  Not  if  the  same 
class  of  ships  came  here. 

Q.  After  they  had  purchased  all  these  boats  at  the  prices  given 
here  in  this  testimony,  they  found  they  had  purchased  a  greater 
number  of  boats  than  they  had  use  for  on  ships  of  that  class? 
A.  They  did  at  that  time.  That  was  their  business,  not  mine. 

Q.  It  was  because  they  had  no  use  for  these  boats  on  ships  of 
that  class,  or  no  use  for  so  many  of  these  boats  for  ships  of  that 
class  that  quite  a  number  of  these  smaller  boats  were  broken 
up?  A.  We  had  to  build  larger  boats  in  order  to  do  the  work, 
and  these  smaller  ones  were  of  no  use. 

Q.  It  was  because  the  International  Elevator  Company  found 
itself  possessed  of  a  larger  number  of  these  small  boats  than  they 
had  use  for,  because  of  the  larger  size  of  vessel,  that  subsequent  to 
their  purchase  they  were  dismantled  and  broken  up,  and  the 
parts  sold  for  whatever  they  could  get?  A.  To  save  expense; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  nevertheless,  it  is  your  opinion  that  these  prices  of 
$25,000  and  $33,000,  ranging  from  $20,000  to  $40,000,  was  a  good 
business  investment  at  that  time  for  any  concern  just  entering 
into  the  business  of  elevating  grain?  A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  having  elevating  to  do,  the  boats  were  worth  the 

monev. 

«✓ 

Q.  If  you,  yourself,  had  started  June  15,  1891,  in  the  business 
of  elevating  grain,  and  were  going  to  purchase  your  plant  new. 
as  the  International  Elevator  Company  did  on  the  day  of  its  or- 
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ganization,  and  bad  tbe  capital  to  purchase  just  what  you  needed, 
would  you  on  that  day  have  purchased  so  many  boats  of  these 
smaller  sizes  that  you  had  no  use  for,  and  pay  from  $20,000  to 
$40,000  a  piece  for  them?  A.  Boats  large  and  small;  good  will 
and  everything  else,  certainly. 

%j  O  7  t / 

Q.  When  you  consider  good  will  and  everything,  you  would 
have  taken  them?  A.  Taken  the  boats  as  a  class,  and  as  they 
lie. 

Q.  Then  you  consider  that  when  the  International  Elevator 
Company  purchased  so  many  small  boats  at  that  price,  the  rea¬ 
son  that  justified  their  doing  it  was  the  good  will  they  acquired 
with  them?  A.  The  largest  part  of  the  elevators  in  New  York 
are  that  capacity  boats.  Then  there  were  very  few  that  were 
larger. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  the  business  reason  justifying  the  Inter¬ 
national  Elevator  Co.  at  that  time  in  paying  from  $20,000  to 
$40,000  a  piece  for  more  of  that  size  boats  than  they  had  use 
for  was  the  good  will  which  they  acquired  at  the  time  they  pur¬ 
chased  them?  A.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  were  aware  that 
the  boats  would  not  be  used.  I  was  not  aware  at  that  time. 
We  expected  every  one  would  be  used,  as  they  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  everything  we  have  got. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  the  business  reason  justifying  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Elevator  Company  in  paying  from  $20,000  to  $40,000 
apiece  for  more  boats  than  they  had  use  for  was  the  good  will 
that  they  acquired  when  they  bought  those  boats?  A.  That  is 
part  of  the  consideration.  I  should  do  it. 

Q.  Because  of  the  good  will  you  acquire?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
the  boats  themselves,  they  were  already  to  go  to  work  and  had 
work.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  their  considerations.  I 
don’t  know  about  their  office  business.  I  don’t  know  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  this  company.  All  I  know  is  the  practical 
working  of  the  boats.  I  know  that  each  and  every  one  of  the 
boats  was  in  good  working  order  at  the  time.  Each  and  every 
boat  was  ready  with  twenty-four  hours’  notice  to  put  a  crew  on 
and  go  to  work,  and  when  they  were  called  on  every  boat  was 
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ready  to  work  within  twenty-four  hours.  That  is  the  condition. 
I  know  all  about  that.  They  went  to  work  as  rapidly  as  called 
on  when  business  increased,  which  it  did.  When  we  reached  a 
certain  point,  certain  boats  did  not  go  out.  They  were  not  fit 
for  the  work.  Of  course,  the  company  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  break  them  up  and  I  broke  them  up.  I  don’t  know  their 
reason. 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  the  boats  that  were  never  used  by  the 
International  Elevator  Company  after  consolidation,  and  that 
were  broken  up  and  sold  at  a  small  price  without  ever  having 
been  used;  and  you  have  answered  that  the  reason  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Elevator  Company  could  not  use  those  boats  and  broke 
them  up  without  using  them  was  because  they  had  purchased  a 
larger  number  of  boats  too  small  to  do  the  business  of  the  large 
ships?  A.  I  don’t  know  that  they  purchased  too  many  of  those 
boats.  I  know  the  reason  the  boats  were  not  used. 

Q.  Why  were  they  not  used?  A.  Because  there  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  of  that  class  of  work  that  they  could  do.  Why  they  pur¬ 
chased  them  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  They  were  not  used  because  there  was  not  at  that  time 
enough  business  for  that  class  of  boat?  A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  that  condition  of  affairs  existed  on  June  15,  1891,  when 
they  purchased  the  boats?  A.  It  existed  when  they  were  broken 
up;  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  Didn’t  that  condition  of  affairs,  about  which  you  have  testi¬ 
fied — a  larger  size  of  vessels — exist  on  June  15,  1891?  A.  I  don’t 
know — I  don’t  remember.  You  are  going  back  too  far.  I  don't 
remember  wThen  the  changes  occurred — what  date — I  would  not 
state. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  Did  you  pass  on  the  value  of  the  boats  when  purchased? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  saw  that  the  elevators  were  in  working  order 
and  condition,  which  they  were.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business  in  the  office.  I  don't  know  why  they  did  not  get  busi¬ 
ness  or  anything  else.  My  part  is  the  maintenance,  construction 
and  repairs. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  will  ask  the  question  again  that  I  asked  you  a  little  while 
ago:  With  your  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  business  at 
that  time,  and  the  size  of  vessels,  would  you,  if  you  yourself  had 
been  entering  into  the  business  of  elevating  grain,  have  pur* 
chased  at  a  price  from  $20,000  to  $40,000  apiece  boats  that  your 
business  judgment  would  have  taught  you  you  would  have  no 
use  for?  A.  Our  judgment  did  not  work  that  way  at  that  time. 
I  say  at  that  time  we  expected  and  thought  the  boats  were 
good,  and  we  valued  them  as  good,  useful  elevators. 

Q.  Each  one  itself  was  a  good,  useful  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  a  certain  size  of  boat?  A.  That  was  not  taken  into 
consideration  in  those  days. 

Q.  Don’t  you  realize  that  you  have  already  testified  that  at 
that  time  vessels  were  larger  and  so  many  boats  could  not  be 
used?  A.  Some  of  the  boats  were  larger. 

Q.  Don’t  you  realize  that  you  have  testified  that  you  had  a 
larger  number  of  those  small  boats  than  you  had  use  for?  A.  I 
supposed  that  was  the  reason  they  were  laid  up.  If  they  had 
been  of  use,  they  would  probably  have  been  running. 

Q.  If  they  had  had  use  for  them,  they  probably  would  not  have 
broken  them  up  and  sold  for  $500  that  which  they  paid  $25,000 
for?  A.  Hardly. 

Q.  The  only  reason  for  their  buying  so  many  boats  was  the 
good-will  they  acquired  with  them?  A.  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  that.  I  know  what  I  would  do.  As  I  understand  you,  you 
ask  me  if  I  thought,  and  if  I  would  do  it  under  such  and  such 
circumstances,  and  I  said  I  would.  I  don’t  know  what  they 
would  do. 

Q.  With  your  knowledge  of  the  situation  at  that  time,  so  far 
as  your  judgment  goes,  you  would  not  have  purchased  those  boats 
at  those  prices — so  many  of  them — except  because  of  the  good¬ 
will  you  would  have  received  with  them?  A.  Under  the  con¬ 
ditions  at  that  time,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  I  would  have 
done  just  what  they  did. 
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Q.  You  would  have  taken  them  for  the  good-will?  A.  I  would 
hare  taken  them  for  business  considerations. 

Q.  You  would  have  taken  into  consideration  all  of  the  business 
considerations,  good-will  and  everything?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the 
wav  I  would  look  at  it. 

L.  B.  HOWE  (recalled). 

L.  B.  HOWE,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Dykman: 

Q.  Will  you  produce  here  the  record  book  of  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  directors,  showing  what  action  they  took  upon  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  grain  trade?  A.  It  is  the  record  of  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  managers. 

Q.  What  date  is  that?  A.  June  18,  1888. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  read  those  minutes?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Witness  reads.) 

New  York,  June  18,  1888. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Produce 
Exchange  was  held  this  day  in  the  manager's  room,  at  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.  Messrs.  Brown,  Burlse,  Clausen,  Dare,  Dougherty,  King, 
Percival,  Romer,  iSumner,  Thomas,  Weir  and  White  were  present, 
the  vice-president  in  the  chair. 

A  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  grain  trade,  held  June  18,  1888, 
was  also  read  and  received,  together  with  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  grain  rules  adopted  at  that  meeting,  viz.: 

Report. 

New  York,  June  15,  1888. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Grain  Trade: 

Gentlemen. — The  following  proposition  as  to  the  charges  on 
grain  was  considered  and  accepted  by  the  joint  committee  of 
grain  receivers,  exporters  and  steamship  agents,  at  a  conference 
held  June  14,  1888,  with  the  elevator  and  warehousemen,  and  is 
recommended  to  the  trade  for  adoption,  viz.: 
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Charges — Grain  Afloat. 

Receiving,  weighing  and  discharging  (gc.),  per  1,000. .  $0  25 

Canal  boat  trimming,  per  1,000 .  1  50 

Trimming  (ocean  vessels),  per  1,000 .  2  00 

Transportation  of  elevator  (Jc.),  per  bushel,  per  1,000. .  5  00 


Total  charges  (per  1,000) .  $14  75 


Charges — Grain  in  Store. 

Receiving,  weighing  and  discharging,  including  10 

days’  storage  (gc.  per  bushel),  per  1,000 .  $6  25 

Canal  boat  trimming,  per  1,000 .  1  50 

Trimming  (ocean  vessels),  per  1,000 .  2  00 

Extra  storage  (Jc.  per  bushel),  per  1,000 .  5  00 


Total  charges  (per  1,000) .  $14  75 


To  carry  into  effect  the  above  proposition,  the  grain  rules 
should  be  amended  as  follows: 

'  Amend  rule  26  of  the  grain  rules  by  striking  out  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  and  inserting  the  following:  “On  all  deliveries  of 
grain,  afloat  or  in  store,  buyers  shall  incur  one-half  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  expenses  of  receiving,  weighing  and  discharging  (gc.  per 
bushel).  On  all  deliveries  of  grain  from  store  into  ocean-bound 
vessels,  an  extra  charge  of  storage  of  one-half  cent  per  bushel 
shall  be  incurred.  On  sales  of  grain  afloat,  to  be  delivered  into 
ocean-bound  vessels,  buyers  shall  pay  one-half  cent  per  bushel 
transportation  of  elevator,  which  shall  be  collected  by  seller.” 

HENRY  T.  KNEELAND, 

Chairman. 

DAVID  BINGHAM, 

F.  W.  J.  HURST, 

FRANKLIN  QUINBY, 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL, 
FREDERICK  WEBER, 

FRED  V.  DARE, 

Special  Committee. 
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Mr.  Kneeland,  chairman  of  the  special  committee,  read  the 
report,  as  above,  and  presented  some  remarks  in  explanation 
thereof. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

THOS.  LEE  GILL, 

Secretary . 

T.  A.  Beall, 

Stenographer. 

Q.  The  last  resolution  you  have  read  is  the  result  of  the  board 
©f  managers  of  the  Produce  Exchange  approving  the  amend¬ 
ments?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  What  is  the  object  in  producing  this  evidence? 

Mr.  Dykman — To  show  that  the  rate  of  one  and  one-eighth 
cents  per  bushel  was  fixed  first  between  the  elevator  men  and  the 
grain  trade  and  then  approved  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Produce  Exchange. 

Commission  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 
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A  meeting  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was  this 
day,  September  24,  1899,  held  in  Parlor  H  of  the  Iroquois  Hotel, 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Present:  Hon.  A.  R.  Smith,  secretary;  Hon.  Ben  L.  Fairchild, 
counsel.  if 

Commissioner  Smith,  officiating,  at  one  o’clock  p.  in.  directed 
that  the  taking  of  testimony  proceed. 

E.  W.  EAMES. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Eames,  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  to  produce  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Elevator  Electric,  appeared  and  stated  that  it 
would  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Commission  as  well  as  his  own 
work  if  he  were  given  an  opportunity  to  compile  the  figures 
from  the  elevator  books,  and  agreed  that  he  would  make  such 
compilation,  and  would  furnish  it  to  the  Commission  by  Tuesday 
morning.  Thereupon  Mr.  Eames  was  excused,  and  directed  to 
appear  without  further  notice  on  Tuesday,  September  26,  1S99, 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at  the  same  place. 

PHILO  G.  COOK  (recalled). 

Mr.  Philo  G.  Cook,  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  to  produce  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Elevator  Exchange,  appeared  and  stated  that  it 
would  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Commission  as  well  as  his  own 
work  if  he  were  given  an  opportunity  to  compile  the  figures  de¬ 
sired  from  the  elevator  books,  and  agreed  that  he  would  make 
such  compilation,  and  would  furnish  it  to  the  Commission  by 
Tuesday  morning.  Thereupon  Mr.  Cook  was  excused  and  directed 
to  appear  without  further  notice  on  Tuesday  morning,  September 
26,  1899,  at  10  o’clock,  at  the  same  place. 
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GEORGE  F.  SOWERBY. 

Mr.  GEORGE  F.  SOWERBY,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  com¬ 
missioner,  testified  as  follow's: 

By  the  Commissioner: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?  A.  George  F.  Sowerby. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  your  address?  Where  do  you  live?  A.  One  hundred 
and  twelve  Fargo  avenue,  Buffalo. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  work  for  the  people  who  own 
the  Niagara  elevator. 

Q.  Those  elevators  are  Niagara  “A,”  “  B  ”  and  “  C  ”  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  are  the  people  who  own  them?  A.  Really  I  cannot  tell 
you.  I  can  give  some  of  the  names,  but  not  the  whole  of  them. 
I  do  not  know  them. 

Q.  You  can  tell  generally  who  the  owners  are?  A.  There  is 
a  lady  by  the  name  of  Naomi  Van  Bokklen,  who  owns  an  interest 
in  it.  Thomas  Sowerby  owns  an  interest  in  it;  also  John  Sower¬ 
by,  John  Austin,  Lyman  Johnson,  Charles  Johnson  and  children. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  children  he  has  got  that  are  interested 
in  it — three  or  four.  Then  there  is  Harriett  Tallman,  George 
Wright,  Alice  Wright  and  Fletcher  Wright. 

Q.  Is  it  a  stock  company?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it;  an  estate?  A.  Yes,  sir,  an  estate,  left  to  these 
heirs,  and  the  principals  have  been  dying  off  and  leaving  it  to 
their  heirs,  and  it  is  a  mixed  concern. 

Q.  Who  manages  the  elevators?  A.  I  have  tried  to,  under  their 
direction. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period?  A.  For  fifteen  years. 

Q.  To  take  charge  of  the  expenses  of  operating  the  elevators? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  receive  profits?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  paid  dividends  over  to  those  who  are  interested 
according  to  their  interest?  A.  Yes,  sir. 


■» 
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Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  construction  of  the  elevators,  and 
have  you  been  for  a  long  time?  A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  I  have  not  been  in  an  elevator  in  almost  a  year. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  value  of  the  land  upon 
which  these  elevators  are  constructed?  A.  Well,  I  could  not 
give  you  figures  upon  that.  I  know  land  is  very  expensive  where 
these  elevators  are.  We  were  offered  at  one  time  as  high  as 
f4,000  a  foot  for  a  certain  amount  of  the  land  which  was  to  be 
used  for  certain  purposes,  but  we  would  not  sell. 

Q.  How  much  land  have  you?  A.  About  600  feet. 

Q.  How  much  land  is  necessarily  occupied  by  the  elevators? 
A.  The  whole  of  it.  That  is  so  that  we  can  get  our  tracks  in. 
You  have  got  to  have  more  room  there  than  just  where  the  eleva¬ 
tor  stands  for  dockage  and  track  room. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  land?  A.  I 
could  not  give  it  to  you  just  now.  They  have  been  cutting  it 
down  for  years.  It  is  a  good  deal  less  than  it  used  to  be,  but 
I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  what  it  is. 

Q.  You  can  get  those  figures?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  have  them  here  by  to-morrow  morning?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  The  amount  of  land  we  have  is  not  just  600  feet;  it  is  in 
that  neighborhood. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  whole 
piece,  of  the  entire  piece?  A.  Well,  I  could  not  say.  I  can  tell 
you  what  we  have  always  figured  it  was  worth;  that  is,  from 
the  time  we  took  it  we  always  claimed  that  the  property  was 
worth  $1,500,000.  That  is  what  they  claimed  it  was  worth  when 
they  took  hold  of  it.  It  is  not  worth  that  to-day. 

Q.  That  is  including  the  elevators?  A.  The  elevators  and 
land. 

Q.  And  when  they  place  that  value  upon  it  they  include,  l 
suppose,  in  that  value  the  value  of  the  property  operated  as  ele¬ 
vators  and  the  profits  that  are  in  that  operation?  A.  That  is 
what  put  the  price  on  it  as  I  understand  it.  But  this  is  some¬ 
thing  I  do  not  know.  I  only  have  understood  from  a  great  many 
people  that  the  party  who  owned  that  elevator  before  his  death 
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said  be  would  not  take  that  for  it.  He  bad  refused  that  amount 
for  it,  and  would  refuse  to  take  that  amount  at  that  time. 

Q.  I  suppose  tlie  offer  of  $4,000  a  foot  that  was  made  to  you, 
was  made  by  parties  wbo  wished  that  small  piece  for  a  special 
purpose  which  induced  them  to  offer  that  amount?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
It  was  not  worth  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
elevators,  or  how  much  it  would  cost  to  duplicate  them?  A.  I 
have  not,  no  sir.  I  am  not  posted  on  that  at  all. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  total  expense  of  operating  the  elevators 
for  the  period  commencing  April  1,  1899,  down  to  and  including 
July  31,  1899?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  can. 

Q.  Can  you  have  those  figures  here  to-morrow  morning  at  ten 
o’clock?  A.  I  think  so.  I  can  get  them  in  a  few  minutes,  if  you 
have  got  to  have  them.  Our  trial  balance,  we  take  one  off  each 
month,  shows  just  exactly  how  the  thing  stands  every  month. 

Q.  The  trial  balance  would  show  the  receipts  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  operation  of  the  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  many  men  are  employed  in  operating 
the  elevator?  A.  Oh,  it  varies. 

Q.  The  average  number?  A.  Through  the  winter  we  carry 
from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  men. 

Q.  And  during  the  summer?  A.  During  the  summer,  including 
our  shovellers,  we  have  sometimes  as  high  as  two  hundred. 

Q.  Have  you  any  source  of  income  from  the  elevators  other 
than  the  amounts  that  are  paid  to  you  by  the  pool?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
a  little;  not  much. 

Q.  What  are  the  items  that  make  that  up?  A.  It  is  for  loading 
cars  running  to  side  bins  and  delivering  grain. 

Q.  And  the  use  of  steam  shovels?  A.  Xo,  sir;  that  goes  into 
the  pool. 

Q.  Can  you  also  give  the  amount  of  dividends  that  you  have 
paid  to  the  owners,  and  the  date  of  each  payment  subsequent 
to  April  1,  1899?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  give  you  that  in  a  great 
deal  better  shape  if  I  can  give  to  you  how  much  is  paid  to  them 
each  year.  By  taking  this  from  the  trial  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  would  be  much  less  work  to  give  it  to  you. 
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Q.  Now,  we  have  already  on  the  record  the  amount  paid  to  you 
by  the  pool  for  the  period  from  April  1,  1899,  to  July  31,  1899, 
inclusive,  and  we  wish  the  total  receipts  from  all  other  sources 
and  the  items  that  entered  into  the  opposite  side  of  the  account 
for  the  same  period,  showing  the  profit  of  the  elevators  in  that 
period?  A.  I  think  that  the  person  you  want  is  our  bookkeeper 
with  his  trial  balances.  I  do  not  understand  bookkeeping  at  all. 

Q.  We  want  to  ascertain  the  profit  derived  from  operation  of 
the  elevators  for  that  period?  A.  Our  bookkeeper  can  give  you 
that  a  great  deal  easier  and  eight  times  quicker. 

Q.  Will  you  have  that  done  and  have  it  furnished  here  either 
by  yourself  or  by  your  bookkeeper  to-morrow  morning  at  ten 
o'clock?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  these  the  only  elevators  that  you  represent?  A.  We 
have  a  little  interest  in  another  which  I  do  not  represent. 

Q.  What  elevator  is  that?  A.  The  Brown. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  represented  the  Brown  elevator?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  represent  the  Brown  elevator?  A.  For  a 
number  of  years  up  to  this  year.  , 

Q.  Is  the  Brown  elevator  in  the  pool?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  in  the  pool?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  period  of  time  was  it  in  the  pool?  A.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  in  the  pool  up  to  last  year. 

Q.  And  it  has  not  been  in  the  pool  at  all  during  this  year?  A. 
No,  sir;  nor  last  year  either. 

Q.  There  was  no  pool  last  year  was  there?  A.  There  was  what 
we  called  a  pool.  It  did  not  take  in  all  the  elevators. 

Q.  Was  any  effort  made  by  any  one  to  have  the  Brown  elevator 
included  in  the  pool  this  year?  A.  Sure.  The  people  who  owned 
it  wanted  it  in  there. 

Q.  How  much  of  an  interest  have  you  in  the  Brown  elevator? 
A.  I  have  not  an v thing  myself. 

Q.  How  much  of  an  interest  do  you  represent  in  the  Brown 
elevator?  A.  Those  people  that  I  represent  in  the  Niagara  ele¬ 
vators  own  a  third  of  the  Brown  elevator. 
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Q.  As  to  the  Brown  elevator,  you  represent  them,  as  well  as 
the  Niagara  elevators  “A,”  “  B  ”  and  “  C  ”  ?  A.  Yes,  sir:  I 
represent  them. 

Q.  What  parties  endeavored  to  secure  the  inclusion  of  the 
Brown  elevator  in  the  pool  this  year?  A.  Mr.  Van  Schoonhoven, 
a  man  who  owns  a  third  of  it. 

Q.  Anyone  else?  A.  I  suppose  that  the  other  interest  did. 
We  were  interested  in  having  it  in  there,  but  they  could  not  agree 
somehow  or  other  and  it  was  not  put  in. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  endeaver  to  get  the  Brown  elevator  put  in  the 
pool?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  Who  could  not  agree?  A.  The  people,  on  the  amount  that 
they  should  have. 

Q.  You  mean  the  representatives  of  the  pool  or  the  owners  of 
the  elevator?  A.  Both;  it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain,  and  they 
could  not  agree  between  themselves. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  the  official  name  of  this  pool?  A.  Western  Elevat¬ 
ing  Association. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  officers  in  that  association?  A.  I  be¬ 
lieve  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  in  the  association?  A.  President. 

Q.  What  body  decided  the  question  as  to  what  elevators  should 
be  included  in  the  association  and  what  elevators  should  not?  A. 
It  is  a  mutual  concern.  There  is  nobody  that  decides  any  such 
thing  as  that.  It  is  a  mutual  agreement  between  different  men. 

Q.  Isn’t  there  a  committee  that  has  charge  of  it?  A.  There  is 
a  committee  that  generally  figures  on  such  things  and  submits 
them.  There  is  no  bodv  of  men  that  control  that  and  sav  what 

*/  v 

elevators  shall  come  in  and  what  shall  not. 

Q.  If  a  majority  of  the  executive  committee  should  decide  to 
include  an  elevator  in  the  pool  wouldn't  that  be  sufficient?  A. 
No,  sir;  the  outside  party,  the  one  who  owned  it.  would  be  the 
first  one  to  be  consulted. 
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Q.  Suppose  it  was  upon  the  application  of  the  outside  party? 
A.  If  they  agreed  they  could  put  it  in  the  pool.  It  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  executive  committee  and,  of  course,  a  majority 
rules. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  that  committee  I  suppose?  A.  No, 
I  am  not. 

Q.  By  reason  of  your  office  as  president?  A.  I  am  an  ex  officio 
member. 

Q.  Was  it  to  that  executive  committee  that  the  application  was 
made  by  the  third  interest  to  which  you  referred?  A.  No;  they 
did  not  make  any  application  to  me  or  to  that  body  in  particular. 

ft 

They  were  anxious  to  come  into  the  association. 

Q.  To  whom  did  they  make  the  request?  A.  I  think  that  there 

were  a  number,  eight  or  nine  different  elevators,  on  the  outside 

that  got  together  and  made  a  request  to  the  committee  of  control; 

made  their  demands  I  would  say;  they  did  not  make  any  request; 

they  made  demands. 

«/ 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

c/ 

Q.  Did  they  make  it  through  some  one  person  whom  they 
selected  to  represent  them?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that  person?  A.  Mr.  Mann. 

Q.  You  know  his  initials?  A.  His  name  is  John. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  elevator  does  he  represent?  A.  He  represents  a  float¬ 
ing  elevator  here;  I  cannot  tell  you  the  name. 

Q.  He  represents  no  stationary  elevator?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  request  was  made  of  the  committee  of  control?  A. 

i 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  as  the  executive  committee?  A.  No,  sir; 
it  is  an  inside  committee,  a  committee  selected  from  that  com¬ 
mittee. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  that  committee  of  control?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  in  that  committee  of  control? 

Af  Three. 
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Q.  You  are  one  of  the  three?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  unite  with  the  other  two  in  determining  not 
to  include  the  Brown  elevator  in  the  pool?  A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  the  accounts  of  the  Brown 
elevator  showing  the  expense  of  running  that  elevator?  A.  It 
does  not  run. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  was  the  point  of  disagreement  between  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Brown  elevator  and  the  committee  of  control?  A. 
Why,  they  asked  too  much.  We  could  not  afford  to  give  them 
any  such  figures  as  they  demanded. 

Q.  So  nothing  was  given  them?  A.  Nothing  was  given  them; 
they  demanded  so  much. 

Q.  Was  it  so  of  the  other  elevators  that  are  not  members  of 
the  pool  and  who  were  represented  by  Mr.  Mann?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  made  to  compromise  upon  the  demand 
they  made?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  committee 
of  control  to  admit  them  into  the  pool  upon  any  terms  whatever? 
A.  They  would  have  been  admitted  to  the  pool  probably,  if  they 
had  been  reasonable  and  we  could  have  afforded  to  take  them  in. 


By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Approximately  what  was  the  amount  of  the  demand  of  the 
Brown  elevator?  A.  I  do  not  know  that;  I  have  never  stopped 
to  figure  it  out.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Brown  elevator  was  to 
have. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  their  demand  was?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Brown  elevator's  demand  was.  I  never 
asked  the  question. 

Q.  You  recall  what  the  demand  was  of  the  elevators  Mr.  Mann 
represented?  A.  I  la\QW  the  demand  of  the  Map  elevators, 
which  he  represented. 
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Q.  What  was  that,  if  you  recall  it?  A.  Thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars. 

Q.  United  they  desired  $30,000?  A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  1st  of 
October  only.  They  never  tried  to  get  into  the  pool  until  that 
time. 

Q.  The  1st  of  October  of  last  year?  A.  This. 

Q.  It  is  recently  then  they  have  made  this  demand?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  recently?  A.  Just  before  the  1st  of  September. 

Q.  Was  that  for  the  balance  of  this  year  that  they  wanted 
$30,000?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  their  making  this  demand,  if  you 
know?  A.  They  wanted  to  get  some  money. 

Q.  There  was  no  glut  in  the  port  in  the  matter  of  accommodat¬ 
ing  traffic  or  anything  of  that  kind,  which  they  thought  would 
justify  them  in  being  put  into  operation  again?  A.  No,  sir;  they 
did  not  want  to  work. 

Q.  They  just  wanted  the  $30,000?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  offer  any  alternative  proposition  after  this  was 
denied?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Sowerby,  will  you  include  in  the  figures  to  be  furnished 
to-morrow  at  10  o'clock,  the  items  making  up  the  total  receipts, 
so  as  to  show  how  much  you  received  for  screening  and  blowing, 
where  you  furnished  that  accommodation?  A.  That  all  shows 
in  our  trial  balances. 

Q.  It  is  itemized  that  way?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Our  bookkeeper  can 
tell  you  that  as  fast  as  you  can  ask  him  the  questions. 

The  Commissioner. — You  are  excused  now,  Mi\  Sowerby,  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Sowerby. — Shall  I  bring  my  bookkeeper  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  A.  D.  Adams? 

The  Commissioner. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sowerby. — If  he  comes  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  come 
as  there  are  oply  two  of  us  i»  the  office  and  one  of  uy  will  have 
to  stay  there, 
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The  Commissioner. — It  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  come 
if  you  will  send  him.  You  will  see  that  he  is  here? 

Mr.  Sowerbv. — Yes,  sir. 

SPENCER  KELLOGG. 

SPENCER  KELLOGG,  sworn  by  the  commissioner,  testified 
as  follows: 

By  the  Commissioner: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?  A.  Spencer  Kellogg. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence?  A.  Two  hundred  and  eleven  Sum¬ 
mer  street. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Manufacturer  of  linseed  oil  and 
elevator  business. 

Q.  The  elevator  business?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  elevator  here  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  one  known  as  the  Kellogg  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  cost  of  constructing  the  elevator,  includ¬ 
ing  the  total  value  of  the  property  as  it  now  stands,  and  also  the 
operating  expenses  from  the  first  of  April,  1899,  down  to  and 
including  July  31st,  1899?  A.  I  can. 

Q.  Have  you  those  figures  with  you?  A.  I  have  not  just  at 
present,  but  I  expect  to  have  them  soon.  I  got  the  subpoena 
about  a  quarter  to  twelve  and  just  had  time  to  get  my  lunch  and 
be  up  here.  I  told  the  bookkeeper  to  make  up  a  statement.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  will  start  it  for  April  or  not.  I  told  him 
to  give  me  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  time  covered 
by  this  subpoena.  You  might  go  along  a  little  while  and  I  think 
he  will  be  here. 

Q.  You  think  it  will  not  take  him  long  to  compile  that  informa¬ 
tion?  A.  I  know  it  is  onlv  a  matter  of  fifteen  or  twentv  minutes 

«/ 

when  he  will  have  them  here. 

Mr.  Kellogg  was  then  excused  unfi]  such  time  as  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  the  information  desired, 
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HENRY  D.  WATERS. 

HENRY  D.  WATERS,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  commissioner, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  reside  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  manager  of  the  elevator  known  as  the  Export  ele¬ 
vator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  with  you  the  accounts  called  for  by  this  sub- 
poena?  A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  This  is  simply  a  local  office  of  the 
Export  Elevator  Company.  The  general  books  and  accounts  are 
kept  in  Chicago.  Each  day  we  send  them  a  list  of  our  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  they  keep  the  whole  information  up  there 
in  Chicago.  They  keep  the  general  books,  the  stock  books  and 
dividend  books  and  everything  up  there.  If  there  is  anything 
that  I  can  give  you  that  you  would  suggest,  or  anything  I  can 
testify  to,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Q.  Is  this  a  stock  company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  capitalization?  A.  Twenty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  I  think.  I  am  not  positive  about  it.  It  is  capitalized  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  Would  you  be  able  to  furnish  here  the  items  making  up  the 
total  cost  of  the  elevator?  A.  I  could  not,  as  a  whole,  no,  sir. 
There  are  a  great  many  items  that  were  paid  direct  from  Chicago 
that  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Q.  Could  you  approximately?  A.  I  could  only  give  you  what 
I  paid  here.  I  could  not  approximate  what  they  paid  in  Chicago. 

Q.  When  was  the  elevator  constructed.  A.  In  1897. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  value  or  cost  of  the  land  upon  which  it 
stands?  A.  It  is  upon  leased  laud.  It  is  leased  from  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Creek  Railroad. 

Q.  You  lease  it  from  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  your  items  of  fixed  charges  would  be  the  amount  of 
that  lease,  the  amounts  required  to  be  paid  by  you?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
I  presume  I  can  tell  you  a  good  many  of  the  items  you  want  to 
know. 
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Q.  Would  you  be  able  -to  give  the  figures  showing  the  total 
cost,  by  items  such  as  you  would  keep  them,  for  operating  the 
elevator  from  April  1,  1899,  to  July  31,  1899?  A.  I  can  give  you 
the  cost  of  operating  the  elevator  here.  Any  extra  expense  that 
they  pay  up  in  Chicago  I  cannot  give  you.  I  can  give  you  the 
items  here. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  operating  expenses  that  they  would  pay 
there  that  you  would  not  have?  A.  I  do  not  know  as  you  would 
call  them  operating  expenses.  There  might  be  some  items  of 
machinery.  The  machinery  was  all  ordered  from  Chicago,  and 
whenever  it  breaks  down  we  order  it  from  there,  from  the  same 
manufacturer  who  made  it,  and  some  of  these  items  I  might  not 
be  able  to  give  you.  The  matter  of  the  salaries  of  the  general 
office,  that  does  not  come  into  my  books  here.  Anything  we 
keep  here  is  simply  temporarily.  We  send  a  memorandum  each 
day  of  all  our  receipts  and  disbursements  to  Chicago  and  they 
keep  the  general  books  up  there,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you 
the  total  general  figures.  What  I  can  give  you  I  will  give  you 
with  pleasure.  The  only  question  is  whether  it  would  not  be 
imperfect  and  misleading. 

Q.  You  could  give  it  for  that  period?  A.  Anything  we  have 
paid  out  here. 

Q.  That  would  include  everything  but  some  possible  repairs? 
A.  Probably.  Possibly  repairs  and  the  expense  of  the  general 
offices  and  something  I  do  not  know  anything  about.  Whatever 
expense  they  have  there  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Q.  We  have  already  received  the  total  amount  of  the  dividend 
that  this  elevator  has  received  from  the  pool  for  the  period  from 
April  1,  1899,  to  and  including  July  31,  1899.  We  want  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  that  account,  as  to  operating  expenses  and  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  the  profits  would  be;  we  would 
like,  as  near  as  you  can  give  us,  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  plant.  A.  I  cannot  give  you  that  because  I  do  not  know 
how  much  the  total  cost  of  the  elevator  was. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  you  can  give  that  approximately?  A. 
I  can  simply  give  you  the  totals  of  amounts  I  paid  here,  not  any 
that  they  paid  out  in  Chicago. 
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Q.  If  you  will  do  that  and  add  to  'that  the  amount  that  you 
paid  per  annum  for  the  lease?  A.  You  want  operating  expenses 
from  April  1,  1899,  to  July  31,  1899,  as  far  as  I  can  give  them, 
also  the  amount  paid  out,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  for  the 
construction  of  the  elevator.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  give  you  that 
either.  When  that  elevator  was  constructed  the  books  and 
vouchers  were  sent  to  Chicago.  I  can  tell  you  now  as  near  as  I 
can  remember.  Now,  what  else  do  vou  want? 

Q.  The  amount  paid  for  the  lease  of  the  land  and  also,  by  items, 
the  receipts  from  all  sources  other  than  what  you  receive  from 
the  Western  Elevating  Association  for  that  period.  A.  We  have 
no  other  receipts. 

Q.  Are  there  not  any  services  you  perform  where  the  receipts 
do  not  go  to  the  central  association?  Do  you  ever  charge  for 
screening  and  blowing?  A.  No,  sir.  We  have  no  facilities  for 
that,  so  that  this  item  which  I  give  you  will  be  our  total  receipts. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  company?  A. 
EL  H.  Peters  is  president. 

Q.  Who  is  the  secretary?  A.  George  E.  Marcy  is  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Q.  Their  address  is  what?  A.  Chicago. 

Q.  Will  Chicago  reach  them?  A.  Mr.  Peters  is  in  the  Western 
Union  building. 

Q.  Who  keeps  the  books?  A.  They  are  kept  under  Mr.  Marcy. 
He  is  the  bookkeeper.  His  address  is  205  LaSalle  street. 

Q.  By  communicating  with  him  we  could  get  the  exact  items 
of  these  expenditures?  A.  Undoubtedly.  I  will  give  you  every¬ 
thing  I  have  here. 

Q.  You  can  have  those  figures  here  to-morrow  morning  at  10 
o’clock?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fairchild,  Mr.  Waters  was  excused 
until  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  of  September  26th. 
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S.  H.  WILKESON. 

S.  JdL.  WILKESON,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  commissioner, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  reside  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  Well,  we  have  a  grain  elevator, 
the  Wilkeson  elevator. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  with  you  the  books  called  for  by  the 
subpoena?  A.  I  would  explain  that  we  do  not  keep  books  at  all. 
This  is  a  private  elevator.  It  is  owned  by  a  family  entirely.  My 

father  built  it,  the  first  of  the  two  houses,  in  18G3.  The  larger 

« 

house  alongside  of  it  was  built  in  1888. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  There  are  two  elevators?  A.  It  is  practically  one  elevator. 
The  first  house  is  on  the  corner  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  streets  and 
was  built  in  1S63.  The  original  house  was  burned  down.  This 
is  the  second  one.  In  1888  an  addition  was  put  on.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  one  elevator,  all  connected.  The  two  elevators  have  a 
capacity  of  about  425,000  bushels. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Is  the  elevator  now  operating?  A.  Not  this  year.  We  made 
arrangements  to  open,  but  they  cut  us  down  so  on  shares  and  on 
gross  receipts  that  we  found  out  last  year  we  lost  quite  a  lot  of 
money.  We  lost  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars  cash,  and  so 
we  did  not  care  about  being  public  benefactors  after  that.  We 
keep  a  foreman  there  at  full  pay  and  keep  a  couple  of  good  men, 
so  that  whenever  they  want  us  to  open  we  are  ready  to  open 
in  a  week. 

Q.  You  have  not  operated  this  year?  A.  No,  sir.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  houses  in  the  city.  The  State  of  New  York  can  not  ask 
us  to  go  to  work  and  sink  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  the  benefit  of  New  York.  We  have  done  it.  We  did  it  last 
year,  cash  money. 
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Q.  So  you  receive  your  agreed  dividend  from  the  pool,  but  with¬ 
out  operating  the  elevator?  A.  We  are  ready  to  operate  at  any 
moment.  We  have  got  men  there  under  pay.  We  have  got  a 
foreman  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  foreman?  A.  We  pay  him  $1,200  a 
year. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  have  two  additional  men?  A.  We  have 
one  watchman. 

Q.  IIow  much  do  you  pay  him?  A.  We  pay  him  forty-five  dol¬ 
lars  a  month.  Then  we  have  a  man  there  off  and  on.  He  is  there 
now.  He  is  our  feed  tender. 

Q.  He  is  not  steadily  employed?  A.  No,  sir.  When  the  watch¬ 
man  gets  sick  he  takes  his  place  and  changes  off  with  him. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  how  much  it  would  cost  to  duplicate 
that  elevator?  A.  Well,  that  house  cost,  those  two  houses  cost 
about  $200,000  with  the  docks. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  is  what  they  cost  to  build*?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Exclusive  of  the  land?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  That  is,  at  the  time  they  were  built?  A.  Yes,  sir.  They 
were  built  some  years  ago. 

Q.  They  could  be  built  cheaper  now  than  they  could  then?  A. 
Our  house  is  a  wooden  house  and  I  think  there  is  some  difference 
now  in  the  price  of  lumber.  That  house  could  probably  be  dupli¬ 
cated  for  $175,000.  That  is  a  low  estimate.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  values  of  land,  so  that  you  could 
state  about  the  value  of  the  land  upon  which  that  house  is  located? 
A.  That  location  there  is  the  best  on  the  river.  We  are  at  the 
foot  of  Washington  street,  next  to  Main,  and  right  on  the  corner. 
It  is  the  first  good  lot  after  you  leave  Main  street.  It  is  the  best 
lot  on  Buffalo  creek  now  anywhere,  for  its  si^e,  It  is  the  best  lot 
on  the  porth  sid-e  and  has  opp  pa i J  connection,  It  is  npt  only  good 
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for  elevating  business,  but  for  other  kinds  of  business,  steam¬ 
boats  lying  there  all  the  while. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  was  the  worth  of  that  property?  A. 
Worth  about  $2,000  a  foot. 

Q.  How  many  feet  are  there?  A.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  at  $2,000  a  foot?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  We  w7ould  not  sell  that  property  unless  we  got  that  for  it. 
It  has  been  in  the  family  nearly  eighty  years. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  elevators?  A.  When  we  make  a 
deal,  if  we  ever  have  an  offer,  everything  will  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  We  already  hold  a  price  on  the  property. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  that  price?  A.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  When  you  say  187  feet  at  $2,000  a  foot,  do  you  include  in 
your  estimate  the  buildings?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  land  alone?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  other  prop¬ 
erty  that  I  know  of  situated  like  that.  We  own  right  to  the 
water’s  edge;  it  fronts  on  the  water. 

Q.  When  your  elevators  are  in  full  operation,  wThat  is  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  operating?  A.  Well,  w7e  figure  on  an  expense  of  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand  dollars  per  year  when  we  are  opera¬ 
ting.  Our  insurance  and  taxes  are  heavy. 

Q.  You  include  that  in  that  estimate  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  elevators?  A.  Four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  bushels.  They  always  put  us  down  for 
400,000  in  all  these  lists  they  make  up.  We  are  425,000,  and  if 
they  doubt  it  they  can  come  there  and  measure  it.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  this  house  is  a  private  house  and  we  have  had  to  stand 
all  this  cutting  down  of  shares  and  all  this  kind  of  thing  from 
time  immemorial.  We  are  po  corporation;  just  private  individ¬ 
uals. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Always  been  in  the  pool?  A.  Yes,  sir;  always  stood  by  the 
pool.  We  have  stood  by  them  through  thick  and  thin,  and  when 
they  bring  in  a  new  house  they  cut  us  down. 

Q.  Always  been  in  operation  until  this  year?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The 
reason  that  we  are  not  operating  this  year  is  that  we  lost  money 
last  year  and  prospects  are  poorer  this  year. 


By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Last  year,  I  suppose,  the  fight  that  was  going  on  here  be¬ 
tween  the  elevators  and  the  competition  and  cutting  of  rates  was 
what  caused  you  to  lose  money?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  operated  during  the  whole  of  last  year?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
all  through  the  season. 

Q.  Were  your  total  expenses  for  operating  the  elevator  during 
the  whole  of  last  season  about  $15,000?  A.  About  $15,000. 


Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  About  half  of  it  was  loss?  A.  Yes,  sir. 


SPENCER  KELLOGG  (recalled). 
SPENCER  KELLOGG,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Kellogg,  have  you  now  the  statements  of  accounts  called 
for?  A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  will  you  give  the  items  as  you  have  them  there?  A. 
The  receipts  for  1897?  You  mean  the  total? 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  and  the  items,  too.  A.  Rent  from  oil  works,  $1,500; 
running  account,  $21,491.16;  rent  account,  $73,835.88;  total,  $90,- 
827.04.  Expenditures:  Fuel,  $1,619.50;  expense,  $850.10;  labor, 
$9,475.05;  interest,  $2,742.17;  insurance,  $2,449.34;  tax,  $3,945.49; 
repairs,  $4,216.14;  dividend,  six  per  cent,  $6,000;  plant  for  im¬ 
provements,  $1,068.77;  salary,  $64,460,48;  total,  $96,827,04.  Tn 
1898  receipts;  S,  Mf  Doupll,  $346.37, 
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Q.  What  is  that  for?  A.  I  do  not  know;  $346.27.  I  suppose  it 
is  some  one  who  employed  us.  Total  earnings,  $56,043.20;  from 
Western  Elevating  Association,  1897  account,  $560.44;  total,  $56,- 
949.91.  Expenditures:  Account  loss,  $50;  dividend,  $6,000;  fuel, 
$1,466.88;  expense,  $1,429.10;  interest,  $2,808.27;  labor,  $10,817.51; 
insurance,  $2,558.20;  repairs,  $4,743.95;  tax,  $4,369.67;  salary, 
$22,706.33;  total,  $56,949.91.  For  this  year  shoveling,  Western 
Elevating  Association. 

Q.  Is  this  year  to  July  31?  A.  To  September  1,  1899.  Shovel¬ 
ing,  $1,173.13;  rent,  $13,658.75;  storage  (from  Kellogg  oil  works) 
$1,138.27;  from  same  source,  $8,068.31;  total,  $24,038.40.  Ex¬ 
penditures:  Fuel,  $1,386.33;  expense,  $815.64;  interest,  $2,195; 
labor,  $6,830.39;  repairs,  $1,713.81;  labor,  $1,417.56;  tax,  $4,139.89; 
salary,  $5,040.80;  cash  on  hand,  $479.04;  total,  $24,036.40.  Do 
you  want  the  cost  of  the  plant? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Cost  of  plant,  1897,  $316,185.57. 

Q.  That  includes  the  value  of  the  land?  A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  the 
same  all  through,  value  of  land,  machinery  and  everything  else. 

Q.  You  have  now  given  every  item  that  enters  into  the  cost  of 
securing  and  operating  such  a  plant?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  this  item  of  rent  in  receipts,  $13,678.65?  A.  That 
was  rent  received  from  the  Western  Elevating  Association. 

Q.  You  call  your  dividend  from  that  association  rent?  A.  We 
call  it  rent;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1897  you  have  among  the  receipts  one  item  of  running 
accounts,  21,000  odd  dollars,  and  another  item  of  rent  account, 
73,000  odd  dollars,  the  73,000  odd  is  from  the  Western  Elevating 
Association  and  the  21,000  odd  are  the  receipts  of  the  operation 
of  the  elevator  from  all  sources  other  than  the  receipts  that  go 
into  the  Western  Elevating  Association.  Is  that  correct?  A. 
The  running  account  and  the  rent  account? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  They  are  the  same,  only  we  have  designated 
them  differently. 

Q.  The  running  account  would  be  all  items  other  than  the 
items  received  from  the  Western  Elevating  Association?  A.  No, 
sir.  Those  two  iteni^  can  be  put  together  if  you  wish.  They  all 
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come  from  the  Western  Elevating  Association,  but  we  saw  fit  in 
our  books  to  designate  them  on  our  books  in  that  way,  for  our 
own  convenience. 

Q.  The  item  of  cost  of  plant,  $316,185.57.  I  suppose  that  item 
is  the  total  original  cost  as  it  has  been  carried  on  your  books  from 
the  date  of  the  construction  of  the  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  elevator  constructed?  A.  In  1894. 

Q.  Could  the  elevator  be  duplicated  for  the  same  or  for  less 
now  than  it  would  have  cost  to  build  an  elevator  in  1894?  A.  I 
imagine  this  year  it  would  cost  a  little  more. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  receive  an  account  and  a  payment  from 
the  Western  Elevating  Association?  A.  Sometimes  twice  a 
month;  sometimes  not  as  often. 

Q.  Then  this  item  of  rent  for  September  1,  1899,  would  include 
the  return  from  the  Western  Elevating  Association  down  to  that 
date?  A.  For  one  year. 

Q.  Down  to  that  date?  A.  Yes,  sir;  for  twelve  months. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  such  case  as  not  having  received  a  return 
for  the  past  two  weeks  and  a  return  coming  in  two  or  three  days 
after  this  statement  is  made  up?  ,  A.  There  is  a  little  item  in  the 
next  account,  about  $400,  which  is  for  the  previous  year. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  had  run  over  into  the  next  year?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
practically  for  twelve  months. 

KELLOGG  ELEVATOR. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  to  November  1,  1897 


Receipts.  n 

Rent  from  oil  works  .  $1,500  00 

Running  account  (W.  E.  Assn.)  .  21,491  16 

Rent  account .  73,835  88 


$96,827  04 
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Expenditures. 

Fuel  .  $1,619  50 

Expense .  850  10 

Labor .  9,475  05 

Interest  .  2,742  17 

Insurance .  2,449  34 

Tax  .  3,945  49 

Repairs  .  4,216  14 

Dividend,  six  per  cent,  on  $100,000 .  6,000  00 

Plant  for  improvements  . .  1,068  77 

Salary .  64,460  48 


i  $96,827  04 


Receipts  and  expenditures  to  November  1,  1898. 

Receipts. 

S.  M.  Dougall .  $346  27 

Total  earnings .  56,043  20 

From  W.  E.  Assn,  1897  account .  560  44 


$56,949  91 


Expenditures. 

Account  lost .  $50  00 

Dividend .  6,000  00 

Fuel  .  1,466  88 

Expense  .  1,429  10 

Interest . .  2,808  27 

'  Labor .  10,817  51 

Insurance . . .  2,558  20 

Repairs .  4,743  95 

Tax .  4,369  67 

Salary .  22,706  33 


$56,949  91 
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KELLOGG  ELEVATOR. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  to  September  1,  1899. 

Receipts. 

Shoveling  (W.  E.  Assn.) .  $1,173  13 

Rent .  13,658  75 

i 

Storage  (from  Kellogg  Oil  Works) .  8,068  31 

Storage  (from  Kellogg  Oil  Works) .  1,138  27 


$24,038  46 

Expenditures. 

Fuel  .  $1,386  33 

Expense  .  815  64 

Interest  .  2,195  00 

Labor,  elevator  hands . . . . .  6,850  39 

Repairs .  1,713  SI 

Labor,  office . 1,417  56 

Tax  .  4,139  89 

Salarv .  5,040  80 

Cash  on  hand .  479  04 


$24,038  46 


Cost  of  Plant. 

Balance  of  account,  November  1,  1897 .  $316,185  57 

Balance  of  account,  November  1,  1898 .  316,185  57 

Balance  of  account,  September  1,  1899 .  316,185  57 


GIBSON  L.  DOUGLASS  (recalled). 

GIBSON  L.  DOUGLASS,  who  had  already  been  sworn,  testi¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Did  you  bring  with  you  the  accounts  called  for  by  the  sub¬ 
poena?  A.  I  have  not  got  them,  sir.  They  are  in  New  York  in 
the  hands  of  the  comptroller. 
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By  Commissioner  Smilli: 

Q.  The  comptroller  of  what?  A.  The  Western  Transit  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  His  name?  A.  John  Carstensen,  comptroller,  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  He  has  all  the  accounts  for  the  last  three  years?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

/ 

Q.  And  you  have  none  of  the  accounts  here?  A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Douglass  was  here  excused  until  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  September  26,  1899. 

ALBERT  J.  WHEELER. 

ALBERT  J.  WHEELER,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  commis¬ 
sioner,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  reside  in  Buffalo,  Mr.  Wheeler?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  in  the  elevating  business 
and  malting  business  both. 

Q.  You  have  the  elevators  Ontario  and  Wheeler?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  with  you  the  accounts  called  for  by  the  sub¬ 
poena  relating  to  those  two  elevators?  A.  1  did  not.  They  sub¬ 
poenaed  me  at  the  bank  I  am  president  of  and  I  have  not  been 
down  town  since.  I  could  not  give  you  the  details.  I  could  give 
you  the  lump  sum. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  details?  A.  We  have  always  charged 
everything  up  and  we  would  have  to  go  through  the  ledger. 

Q.  Would  you  not  be  able  to  have  compiled  from  your  books 
the  items  of  expense  and  the  cost  of  the  plant?  A.  I  can  give 
you  all  those  to-morrow.  I  cannot  give  you  the  items,  labor  and 
fuel  and  those  things.  I  can  give  you  the  lump  sums. 

Q.  That  is,  as  to  each?  A.  No,  sir.  I  cannot  give  you  that  be¬ 
cause  I  would  have  to  go  through  the  ledger  and  pick  out  every 
item,  but  I  can  give  you  the  gross  sum,  all  the  expense,  that  is  the 
footings. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 


J 


#  /  , 


/ 


Q.  Don’t  you  have  in  your  ledger  account  the  fuel  separate? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  keep  just  an  elevator  account  for  each  house. 

Q.  What  about  the  disbursements?  A.  What  I  receive  I  credit 
and  what  I  pay  out  I  charge. 


By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  only  have  two  accounts,  receipts  and  disbursements? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  keep  a  receipt  and  a  disbursement  account  for  each 
elevator. 

Q.  You  have  an  account  showing  the  cost  of  the  plant?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  can  tell  you  the  cost  of  the  Ontario,  but  of  the  Wheeler 
I  cannot. 

Q.  You  could  give  that  approximately?  A.  The  Wheeler  was 
built  40  years  ago;  then  she  was  enlarged,  burned  down  and  was 
rebuilt  in  1888. 

Q.  Will  you  have  produced  here  to-morrow  at  10.30  o’clock  the 
items,  so  far  as  your  accounts  show  it,  particularly  for  the 
period  from  April  1,  1899,  to  July  31,  1899,  and  also  the  receipts 
during  that  period,  from  all  sources  other  than  the  Western 
Elevating  Association  dividend?  A.  They  are  all  lumped,  you 
know. 

Q.  The  total  receipts  are  lumped?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  pick  out  the 
amounts  received  from  the  Western  Elevating  Association  and 
the  balance  would  be  the  amount  received  from  other  sources?  A. 
We  do  elevating  business,  carting  business  and  wagon  business. 

Q.  There  would  only  be  a  few  items  of  your  dividend  from  the 
Western  Elevating  Association,  could  you  not  deduct  those?  A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  much  work  to  get  those  items  separately? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  as  to  each  elevator,  the  cost  of  the  plant?  A.  All 
right. 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  here  excused  until  10.30  o’clock  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  of  September  26, 1899. 
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E.  T.  EVANS. 

E.  T.  EVANS,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  commissioner,  testified 
as  follows : 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Your  full  name?  A.  Edward  T.  Evans. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  reside  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  In  this  particular  inquiry  that 
you  are  making  as  to  the  elevator  situation  here? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  the  vice-president  of  the  Connecting  Ter¬ 
minal  Railroad  Company.  They  own  an  elevator. 

Q.  They  own  what  is  known  as  the  Connecting  Terminal  ele¬ 
vator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  any  other  elevator?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  with  you  the  accounts  relating  to  that  ele¬ 
vator,  called  for  by  the  subpoena?  A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  them?  A.  If  you  will  let  me  know  what 
you  want.  Our  accounts  are  all  kept  in  Philadelphia.  Our  au¬ 
ditor’s  office  is  kept  in  Philadelphia  and  the  only  record  we  keep 
here  is  the  daily  record.  All  our  accounts  are  kept  there  and  I 
will  have  to  send  and  secure  for  you  whatever  you  desire. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  here  in  Buffalo  now,  from  which  you 
could  compile  a  statement  of  your  total  expenditures  from  April 
1, 1899,  to  July  31, 1899?  A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  retain  no  memoranda  whatever?  A.  So  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  no,  sir.  The  whole  of  our  accounting  is 
concentrated  in  our  auditor’s  office  in  Philadelphia,  and  when  we 
want  any  information  of  this  sort  I  always  have  to  send  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  it.  I  have  no  data  here  from  which  I  could  give  you 
what  you  want. 

Q.  Could  you  get  that  here  by  telegram  by  to-morrow?  A.  I 
do  not  think  I  could.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
it  up. 

Q.  Suppose  you  confine  it  just  to  this  year,  since  April  1st?  A. 
Even  then  I  doubt  it.  Would  it  be  essential  to  have  it  here  to¬ 
morrow? 
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Q.  Could  you  get  It  here  by  Wednesday  if  you  should  send  them 
a  telegram  for  that  period?  A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Will  you  endeavor  to  do  so?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  for  that  period,  from  April  1, 1899,  to  and  including 
July  31,  1899,  your  receipts  from  the  Western  Elevating  Associa¬ 
tion.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  we  want  the  other  side  of  that  account,  the  total  ex¬ 
penses,  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  elevator  during  that  period, 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  plant,  the  land  value  and  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  elevator  and  the  disbursements  on  account  of  it 
separately.  A.  You  want  the  total  cost  of  the  land  and  construc¬ 
tion  separate? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  You  want  the  operating  expenses? 

Q.  Itemized  expenses  of  operation,  in  the  manner  that  you  keep 
your  books,  for  that  period  from  April  1  to  July  31  inclusive,  and 
also  the  receipts  from  any  source  of  income  other  than  the 
dividend  from  the  Western  Elevating  Association  for  that  period. 
A.  All  right. 

Q.  Can  you  telegraph  for  the  information  to-day?  A.  1  will 
telegraph  this  afternoon,  and  try  and  get  it  here  as  soon  as  I  can 
do  so. 

Q.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  bookkeeper  here  can  furnish  it 
more  readily  than  you  think.  A.  You  want  the  total  cost  of  land 
and  construction  separate,  the  operating  expenses  in  items  from 
April  1st  to  July  31st,  and  receipts  from  all  other  sources  than 
the  Western  Elevating  Association? 

Q.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Evans  was  here  excused  until  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
September  26,  1899. 


SPENCER  CLINTON. 

SPENCER  CLINTON,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  Spencer  Clinton.  I  am  an  attorney  and 
counsellor-at-law  and  also  president  of  the  Buffalo  Savings  Bank. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  or  do  you  represent  any  of  the  ele¬ 
vators  in  Buffalo?  A.  As  executor,  I  own  and  manage  two,  the 
C.  J.  Wells  and  the  Bennett. 

Q.  Any  other  elevator?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  with  you  the  accounts  called  for  by  this 
subpoena?  A.  Hardly.  I  was  subpoened  at  twelve  and  could 
not  do  it  by  one. 

Q.  When  can  you  do  it?  A.  I  make  a  report  every  year  to  the 
surrogate  and  they  are  filed  over  there,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  taking  a  transcript. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  report  to  the  surrogate  this  year?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  covers  the  period  from  April  1,  1899,  to  July  31,  1899? 
A.  No,  I  think  my  account  was  rendered  in  May. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  here,  in  addition  to  the  items  you  have  re¬ 
ferred  to,  the  items  for  that  period?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  my 
bookkeeper  could  pick  them  out  in  an  hour. 

Q.  Can  you  have  them  here  to-morrow?  A.  I  will  try.  I  see 
no  reason  why  he  could  not  take  them  right  off.  Everything  is 
kept  in  regular  order,  debit  and  credit,  item  by  item.  Fuel  is 
separate  and  wages  are  separate. 

Q.  Now  if  you  will  bring  here  to-morrow  morning  items  of  the 
accounts  under  the  headings  as  you  keep  them  in  your  books, 
showing  the  cost  of  the  plant,  including  the  land  value  as  to  each 

elevator -  A.  That  is  a  different  question.  The  C.  J.  Wells 

elevator  was  burned  down  and  I  rebuilt  it  five  or  six  years  ago, 
I  cannot  tell  the  exact  date.  It  will  require  the  bookkeeper  to 
go  back  to  that  time,  looking  at  the  old  books  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  rebuilding. 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  a  separate  account  for  the  cost  of 
construction?  A.  Yes,  sir.  It  went  to  the  principal  account,  not 
to  income. 

Q.  So  that  his  books,  by  mere  reference  to  them,  will  show  the 
cost  of  construction?  A.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  time. 

Q.  Your  books  also  show  the  value  of  the  land  as  you  estimate 
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it?  A.  No,  sir.  The  Wells  elevator  was  bought  by  Mr.  Wells 
-  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  Bennett  elevator  land  was  bought 
just  about  as  long  ago,  longer  I  guess. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  can  place  a  valuation  upon  the  entire  plant,  the  ele¬ 
vator  and  the  land,  and  giving  the  cost  of  the  elevator  the  re¬ 
mainder  would  be  approximately  the  cost  of  the  land?  A.  I 
think,  in  1890  the  Lackawanna  undertook  to  take  some  of  that 
property  there,  and  Mr.  Bennett  and  the  Lackawanna  road  had  a 
tussle  before  a  commission,  and  if  you  gentlemen  want  to  sum 
up  the  swearing  on  that  occasion  you  can  give  a  better  guess 
than  I  can.  It  was  valued  all  the  way  from  $300  to  $2,500  a  foot. 

Q.  We  will  take  your  own  estimate.  A.  I  hardly  think  that  is 
fair,  but  I  will  do  it  for  you  if  you  want  me  to.  I  want  to  sell 
that  elevator.  I  might  meet  some  one  who  would  pay  me  more 
than  it  was  worth. 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  already  put  a  price  on  it?  A. 
From  $750,000  down  to  $500,000. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  As  to  the  operating  expenses,  we  want  those  from  the  1st 
of  April  to  July  31,  1899.  A.  You  do  not  want  for  the  three 
vears? 

Q.  No,  sir.  We  have  here  the  item  of  your  receipts  from  the 
Elevating  Association  for  that  period.  A.  I  can  give  you  the 
Bennett’s  right  here. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  Nothing  but  night  watchman,  forty-five 
dollars  a  month,  since  the  1st  of  April. 

(^.  That  is  because  it  is  not  being  operated?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  operate  the  last  time?  A.  Last  year.  She 
is  in  commission  now,  commenced  three  days  ago,  went  to  work 
again. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  the  monthly  cost  of  operating  the 
elevator  when  it  is  in  full  operation.  A.  Then  you  had  better 
take  last  year. 
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Q.  We  will  take  last  year  then.  A.  All  right.  For  the  same 

period,  or  right  through  the  year? 

Q.  For  the  year  and  the  receipts  for  that  year.  A.  That  is  a 
fair  basis  of  comparison.  Why  not  take  the  Wells  the  same  way? 
It  is  merely  a  physical  effort. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Wells  for  the  full  year,  as  to  1898, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  I  would  like  to  have  that 
for  the  period  for  which  we  have  one  side  of  the  account?  A. 
All  right. 

Q.  And  also  any  receipts  of  that  year  obtained  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  elevator  during  that  period  from  April  1  to  July  31, 
1899,  other  than  your  receipts  from  the  Western  Elevating  Asso¬ 
ciation?  A.  The  outside  receipts  were  at  one  time  collected  by 
the  Western  Elevating  Association,  that  is,  loading  cars.  After 
that  was  stopped  we  dealt  directly  with  the  parties  for  whom  we 
rendered  the  service. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  some  service  performed  by 
the  elevators  for  which  they  render  their  bills  directly  and  collect. 
A.  Loading  cars  and  running  to  side-bins. 

Q.  In  order  to  have  the  account  accurate  I  should  like  to  have 
the  items  for  that  period.  A.  The  year  1898,  for  the  Wells  and 
Bennett  elevators,  and  down  to  the  31st  day  of  July  of  this  year 
for  the  Wells. 

LEONARD  DODGE. 

LEONARD  DODGE,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  commissioner, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  reside  here  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  an  interest  in  an  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Frontier. 
Q.  You  are  the  owner  of  it?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  stock  company. 
I  am  the  secretary. 

Q.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  company?  A.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  with  yon  the  books  of  the  company?  A.  I 

did  not,  but  I  have  a  statement  with  me,  From  what  I  have 
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heard  I  think  I  have  got  just  what  you  want.  I  have  got  it  here, 
taken  from  my  books  to  to-day,  from  January  to  the  present  time. 
That  would  give  you  near  enough  wouldn’t  it? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  The  receipts  or  elevator  rent  were  $19,339; 
interest,  $295.75;  railroad  charges,  $77.57;  storage,  $114.69.  The 
storage  is  for  some  little  stuff  we  took  in  and,  of  course,  we  get 
that  individually.  It  does  not  go  into  the  Western  Elevating 
Association.  Running  over,  $145;  that  is  for  side-bins  for  local 
delivery.  Blowing,  $96.36.  You  want  the  disbursements? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Steam  shovel,  you  might  call  it  tending  steam 
shovels,  $386.34;  coal  account,  $616.81;  taxes,  $4,130.09;  repairs, 
$1,835.10;  oil,  $149.86;  insurance,  $954.26.  Most  all  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  comes  due  next  month  and  in  November,  so  it  shows  a  very 
small  item.  Labor  account,  $6,726.08;  expenses,  $1,753.75;  trim¬ 
ming  cars,  $1,146.27;  dividend,  six  per  cent,  $12,000. 

Q.  That  gives  all  the  items  of  receipts  and  disbursements  up 
to  October  1st?  A.  Up  to  to-day,  from  January  1st  up  to  to-day. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Has  your  elevator  been  in  operation  the  whole  year?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Recess  was  here  taken  until  3.30  p.  m. 

Buffalo,  September  25,  1899. 

The  hearing  was  called  to  order  at  3.30  o’clock  p.  m.  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Alexander  R.  Smith. 

E.  W.  EAMES. 

E.  W.  EAMES,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  full  name?  A.  Edward  W.  Eames. 

Q.  You  reside  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  the  Electric  elevator?  A.  Slightly. 

Q.  What  is  your  relation  to  the  Electric  elevator?  A,  1  am 

treasurer. 
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Q.  Is  it  a  stock  corporation?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  its  capitalization?  A.  The  capital  that  came  in 
was  |350,000. 

Q.  Is  it  all  issued?  A.  No,  sir;  $175,000  of  stock  was  issued 
cn  $232,000  of  bonds. 

Q.  What  is  the  interest  rate  of  the  bonds?  A.  Five  per  cent. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  with  you  the  accounts  called  for  by  the 
subpoena  served  on  you?  A.  The  subpoena  called  for  all  the 
books  and  papers.  I  have  brought  with  me  an  epitome,  such  as 
I  supposed  you  desired. 

Q.  These  two  papers,  signed  by  you,  contain  such  statement  of 
the  account?  A.  Yes,  sir,  as  I  believe,  correctly. 

Q.  And  contain  all  the  operating  expenses  from  April  1,  to 
July  31,  1899?  A.  That  was  the  intention,  but  I  think  the  salary 
of  the  two  managers  is  possibly  not  included.  I  have  paid  no 
particular  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  amount  of  those  salaries?  A.  I  don’t 
know. 

Q.  About?  A.  I  don’t  know.  Let  me  explain  to  you  why 
I  do  not  know:  I  stayed  with  these  people,  sold  them  the  prop¬ 
erty  originally  and  helped  them  out  all  I  could  and  stayed  with 
them  a  year  or  two;  then  they  took  Mr.  Kneeland  and  my  old 
bookkeeper  in  my  place.  I  have  paid  no  attention  to  it  this  year, 
so  I  am  not  as  familiar  as  I  might  be.  These  statements  are 
made  up  from  the  cost,  from  my  own  figures  and  the  figures  of 
the  bookkeeper. 

Q.  And  each  and  all  of  the  statements  and  items  on  these  two 
pieces  of  paper  signed  by  you  are  correct?  A.  I  believe  them  to 
be  correct. 

(Statement  offered  and  received  in  evidence  and  marked  ex¬ 
hibit  No.  1,  of  September  25,  1899.) 

Q.  Of  this  item  of  land  and  docks,  and  including  your  own 
services  for  about  a  year,  how  much  of  that  item  should  be  de¬ 
ducted  for  your  services  in  order  to  ascertain  the  “  laud  and 
docks?”  A.  There  was  no  agreement  in  regard  to  it.  They 
simply  bought  the  land  of  me  provided  I  could  take  fin  interest 
in  the  company. 
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Q.  And  they  paid  that  total  amount?  A.  They  have  paid  that 
much  money. 

Q.  Was  that  amount  paid  in  cash  or  by  the  issue  of  stock  and 
bonds,  or  both?  A.  Paid  in  cash. 

Q.  All  of  it?  A.  Oh,  yes.  So  far  as  you  want  to  know  it  is 
cash.  There  is  no  water  or  anything  at  all.  That  is  what  you 
want  to  know. 

Q.  Was  it  all  paid  in  cash,  or  did  they  issue  stock  or  bonds 
or  both  in  part  payment?  A.  Upon  a  mortgage  and  there  was 
a  bond.  I  sold  the  property  for  cash,  but  on  my  own  sugges¬ 
tion  they  only  paid  about  one-half  cash;  but  they  have  paid  the 
whole  of  the  rest  with  the  cash  to  me.  For  the  time  being  they 
gave  me  a  bond  and  mortgage  for  half  of  it. 

Q.  And  afterward  they  took  up  the  bond?  A.  Took  it  up  so 
that  it  is  all  actual  cash  representation  to-dav. 

Q.  Is  it  all  actual  cash  received  by  you  and  paid  out  by  the 
company  to-day?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  still  a  stockholder  in  the  company?  A.  To  a  small 
amount,  i  don’t  like  to  tell  this  to  go  on  record,  but  I  wanted 
to  be  rid  of  the  responsibility  and  they  were  willing  to  buy  me 
out  last  spring,  except  so  far  as  a  nominal  amount.  I  have  no 
objection  to  telling  you  gentlemen  all  about  it,  but  I  don’t  care 
about  it  going  on  record. 

Q.  You  state  “  land  and  docks”  in  this  item?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  cost  of  erecting  the  elevators?  A.  No, 
sir,  it  is  only  the  space  to  put  them. 

Q.  Which  one  of  these  items  include  the  elevators?  A.  Some 
of  them  will  show. 

Q.  The  item  “  constructed  buildings,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
live  odd  thousand  dollars,”  that  is  the  item  for  elevator?  A.  That 
is  one  of  them.  There  are  a  little  more  got  to  go  in  beside  that. 
It  is  all  there  in  black  and  white. 

Q.  Now,  that  total  amount  of  all  these  items  of  $399,715.27, 
was  that  all  paid  in  cash,  or  was  part  of  it  in  stock  and  bonds  or 
both?  A.  It  was  all  paid  in  money. 

Q.  No  stock  issued  for  the  construction  account?  A.  No  stock 
issued  for  anything  bu\:  money. 
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Q.  Was  any  of  the  stock  sold  for  less  Ilian  par?  A.  No,  sir; 
there  is  none  of  it  sold  except  among  ourselves. 

Q.  That  is,  you  constructed  these  buildings  and  secured  the 
land  and  dock  and  you  were  associated  with  others  in  doing  this; 
and  then  when  it  was  all  completed  you  issued  to  each  of  the 
associates  stock  and  bonds?  A.  During  and  after  completion, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  items,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $399,715.27,  show 
the  amount  at  which  you  and  your  associates  valued  the  prop¬ 
erty  when  it  was  so  completed  in  connection  with  the  issuance  of 
bonds  and  stock  and  divided  it  among  yourselves?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  items  showing  the  actual  disbursements  to 
the  contractors  who  erected  the  buildings?  A.  It  is  all  right 
there. 

Q.  As  I  understood  you  these  figures  are  based  upon  an  agreed 
valuation  of  the  property  as  it  was  completed  in  connection  with 
the  organization  of  your  corporation  and  the  issuance  of  stocks 
and  bonds?  A.  Based  on  the  cash  cost  of  the  property  at  com¬ 
pletion. 

Q.  Actual  cash  disbursements?  A.  Actual  money  put  up. 

Q.  Every  dollar  of  this  $399,715.27  represented  actual  cash  out- 
layed  to  that  amount  to  someone  or  other  for  the  purpose  of  the 
land  and  the  erection  of  the  building?  A.  Yes,  sir;  including  the 
last  item  of  interest. 

Q.  Have  you  no  receipts  from  any  source  other  than  the 
receipts  from  the  pool?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  hundred  dollars  or  so. 
We  have  a  couple  of  cottages  on  the  property  that  were  there  be¬ 
fore  the  elevator  was  built;  it  don’t  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Have  you  no  income  from  the  operation  of  the  elevator 
other  than  you  receive  from  the  pool?  A.  Practically  no.  I 
think  up  to  that  item  literally  no,  but  still  there  was  to  be  some 
charges  for  local  loading  of  cars,  but  we  have  done  none  of  the 
business,  rather  not  do  any  of  that  business,  so  practically  noth¬ 
ing,  nothing  that  you  would  care  for  as  affecting  .the  result. 

The  Witness. — I  was  not  subpoenaed  before;  still,  I  have  been 
thinking  about  this  and  one  day  I  jotted  down  something.  I 
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presume  the  Commission  understands  and  realizes  fully,  still  if 
they  are  willing  I  would  like  to  read  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Fairchild. — We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Eames  then  read  the  following  statement,  viz.: 

The  canal  is  valuable  to  New  York  State  not  because  of  its 
benefit  to  any  one  class  of  people  or  to  any  one  city,  but  because 
of  its  benefit  to  numerous  classes  in  numerous  localities.  If  of 
benefit  to  boatmen  including  boat  owners  and  not  to  others  it 
might  better  be  abolished  and  boatmen  be  supported  by  pensions. 
If  of  benefit  to  Buffalo  only  or  to  New  York  city  only,  the  State 
might  better  make  a  large  annual  gift  to  either  of  these  cities 
than  to  maintain  the  canal.  But  a  large  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State  realize  that  the  Erie  canal  is  a  benefit  in 
many  ways  to  many  classes  in  many  communities  and  that  the 
commerce  which  it  draws  to  itself  and  which  it  induces  to  parallel 
lines  of  transportation  is  of  great  importance  because  of  the 
multitude  supported  by  it  and  because  of  the  return  commerce 
which  is  influenced  to  New  York’s  metropolis  from  abroad.  If 
then  the  value  of  the  canal  is  in  its  benefit  to  very  large  numbers 
of  individuals  and  corporations  it  stands  to  reason  that  each  and 
all  of  these  beneficiaries  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
derive  such  gains  from  its  commerce  as  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  good  of  all  and  no  interest  should  be  denied  by  the  State  such 
a  privilege.  To  come  then  to  a  particular  interest,  consider  the 
matter  of  elevation.  It  must  be  conceded  that  elevators  are  a 
necessity  to  canal  interests.  Elevators  then  should  make  a  rea¬ 
sonable  return  to  their  owners.  The  only  trouble  may  be  to  de¬ 
termine  what  is  a  reasonable  return.  Now,  the  reasonableness 
of  the  return  is  not  affected  by  the  greatness  or  the  littleness  or 
the  entire  absence  of  profit  to  other  necessaries  of  canal  com¬ 
merce.  Boats  may  make  nothing,  but  boats  and  boatmen  are 
practically  dependent  on  good  facilities  for  handling  grain  in 
order  to  have  any  chance  to  even  try  to  earn  a  living;  for,  if  we 
eliminate  from  canal  transportation  the  carrying  of  grain  we 
make  more  fierce  than  ever  the  competition  of  boats  to  carry 
what  we  call  the  coarser  freight,  like  lumber,  ore,  salt,  etc.  Per- 
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haps  no  one  will  deny  the  proposition  that  a  reasonable  income 
should  accrue  from  elevator  earnings.  What  then  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  affecting  them.  Onlookers  will  tell  you  there  are  more 
facilities  and  that  competition  should  make  rates  very  low,  but 
this  is  just  where  men  who  are  not  aware  of  all  the  necessities  of 
the  case  make  a  mistake.  Some  newspaper  reporters  have  em¬ 
phasized  this  fact  that  some  rail  houses  now  in  the  elevating 
combination  are  not  in  use,  but  the  fact  is  they  are  kept  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  use  under  an  arrangement  with  the  association  and  is  it 
not  almost  an  axiom  that  “  they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait.”  They  are  waiting,  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  called  into 
use,  and  are  not  only  liable,  but  likely  to  be  used  when  the  usual 
fall  rush  of  grain  to  the  seaboard  is  in  force.  The  fact  that  all 
the  available  room  having  facilities  to  load  both  railroads  and 
canals  is  needed  at  times  and  that  these  times  occur  at  some 
period  of  almost  every  year  is  proof  that  there  is  none  too  much 
of  it.  And  if  there  is  none  too  much  of  it  should  be  permitted 
without  grumbling  by  anyone  to  derive  a  reasonable  net  income 
from  our  commerce.  If  this  proposition  is  correct  it  puts  upon 
the  Commission  the  necessity  of  computing  the  total  value  of  the 
property  devoted  to  this  use  and  allowing  it  all  a  fair  net  return. 
To  this  return  must  be  added  cost  of  operation,  cost  of  insurance, 
cost  for  taxes  as  the  basis  for  charges.  Take  cost  of  operation 
alone,  and  we  cannot  figure  it  as  merely  the  money  expended  in 
any  one  year  for  labor  and  for  power.  Many  conservative  manu¬ 
facturers  figure  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  as  depreciation  of  their 
plants.  Elevation  is  of  necessity  exceedingly  wearing  on  ma¬ 
chinery  and  causes  rapid  depreciation  of  other  parts  of  a  plant, 
because  of  the  great  abundance  of  dust  and  dirt  which  permeates 
every  portion  of  an  elevator  and  perhaps  ten  per  cent,  is  too  little 
to  charge  up  in  this  business.  Those  of  11s  with  very  little  ex¬ 
perience  are  greatly  surprised  at  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  plant, 
and  the  groans  omitted  by  those  of  longer  experience  fill  some  of 
us  with  forebodings  which  do  not  tend  to  restful  nights  or  the 
most  comfortable  use  of  present  income.  The  gist  of  all  this  is, 
first,  elevators  should  earn  a  net  income  and  should  provoke  no 
jealousy  when  earning  one  that  is  reasonable.  Second,  all  houses 
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needed  at  any  time  for  the  prompt  handling  of  grain  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  estimate  of  capital  required  in  the  business.  Third, 
in  addition  to  money  expended  in  any  ordinary  year  of  an  eleva¬ 
tor’s  use,  for  all  running  expenses,  a  very  liberal  per  cent,  of  cost 
should  be  allowed  for  deterioration. 


By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  part  of  the  elevator  requires  the  greatest  expenditure 
for  repair?  A.  I  should  say  the  machinery  the  greatest. 

Q.  Of  the  machinery  is  there  any  one  part  of  the  elevator  which 
you  would  say  cost  more  for  repairs,  very  much  more  than  any 
other  part?  A.  I  doubt  whether  I  am  able  to  say.  I  am  a  green 
man  at  the  business. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  at  one  of  the  hearings  in  New7  York 
that  the  elevator  leg  requires  constantly  great  expenditure  to 
keep  in  repair?  A.  We  have  been  running  our  elevator  two  years, 
we  have  already  rebuilt  one  leg. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  in  keeping  in  repair  the  elevator  leg,  the 
expense  is  greater  than  any  other  part  of  the  elevator?  A.  I  don't 
think  I  am  competent  to  talk,  wThen  there  is  a  man  here  who 
knows  about  it,  Mr.  Powers  does,  and  I  think  it  w’ould  be  better 
to  ask  him.  A  leg  is  certainly  a  part  of  the  elevator  w’hich  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  greatest  danger.  When  it  is  in  the  vessel  any  little 
surging  of  the  vessel  is  a  vast  strain  on  the  leg  and  there  are 
various  other  things  in  connection  with  it.  I  should  think  it  is 
very  likely  that  is  true.  I  am  not  an  expert  and  don’t  wTant  to 
pose  as  one.  I  have  been  in  the  grain  business  a  long  while,  but 
in  the  elevator  business  only  a  little  while. 


EXHIBIT  1.  SEPTEMBER  25,  1899. 


Exhibit  of  expenses  of  electric  grain  elevator  from  April  1  to  July  29, 

inclusive ,  1899. 


Pavroll  .  . 
Expense 
Insurance 
Interest  . 

Repairs  . 


♦  r 


15,610  04 
652  69 
65  18 
837  91 
$87  48 
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Supplies .  $501  60 

Electric  power .  1,491  52 

Taxes,  due,  city  general  tax .  2,465  55 

Switching,  Buffalo  creek .  363  60 

$12,975  57 

Our  repairs  in  1898-99,  April  to  April,  being  first 
year,  and  we  fear  much  more  cost  before  1898  is 

gone  .  $4,453  20 

Payroll,  1898-99 .  17,576  89 

Power  costs  a  minimum  for  certain  amount  and  more 

if  more  used  (cost  $8,000  1898-99) .  8,000  00 

Considerable  insurance  paid  for  1899  before  April, 
and  not  in  above. 

Expense  account,  1898-99,  and  must  increase  much 

more  in  proportion  balance  of  this  year .  7,585  79 

Switching,  1898-99,  cost  us,  and  will  greatly  increase 
soon  as  Elevator  Company  asks  us  to  do  more 
work  .  2,129  96 


(Signed)  E.  W.  EAMES. 

Cost  of  electric  elevator. 

Land  and  docks,  including  services  of  E.  W.  Eames 

for  about  a  year .  $168,565  15 

Dredging  .  13,367  06 

Electric  plant .  15,268  99 

Engineering* .  3,027  50 

Railroad  connection .  1,200  00 

Equipment,  besides  contract .  1,293  70 

Contract  buildings  and  various  small  items  paid  and 

charged  “  construction  ” .  175,592  75 

Interest  during  construction  on  advances .  21,400  12 

$399,715  27 

(Signed)  E.  W.  EAMES, 

treasurer. 
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WILLIAM  B.  GREGORY. 

WILLIAM  B.  GREGORY,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testi¬ 
fied  as  follows,  viz.: 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Your  full  name?  A.  William  B.  Gregory. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  In  Buffalo. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  what  you  might  call  a 
clerk  in  the  Great  Northern  Elevator  office. 

Q.  In  Buffalo?  A.  In  Buffalo. 

Q.  Were  you  served  with  a  subpoena  requiring  you  to  bring 
certain  accounts  here  to-day?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  produced  them?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why?  A.  I  cannot  get  them;  I  am  not  in  possession  of 
them. 

Q.  Who  are  they  in  possession  of?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  The  accounts  are  kept  here  in  Buffalo  in  the  Great  Northern 
Elevator  office?  A.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  kept  at  the  elevator. 
All  the  accounts  that  I  know  are  kept  in  Buffalo  are  kept  in  the 
Guaranty  Building  in  the  office  of  the  Great  Northern  Steamship 
Company. 

Q.  Is  that  where  your  office  is  located?  A.  My  office  is  in  the 
Guaranty  Building. 

Q.  In  what  department  are  these  books  kept?  A.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  they  are  kept  in  the  auditing  department. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  the  auditing  department?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  in  charge  of  that  department  in  Buffalo?  A.  The 
Great  Northern  Elevator  has  no  auditor  here  in  Buffalo  at  all. 

Q.  They  have  no  auditing  department,  known  as  such?  A.  No, 
sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  the  Croat  Northern  Line  a  part  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad^?  A.  I  don’t  know,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Who  is  the  president  of  the  Elevator  Company?  A.  W.  C. 
Farrington. 

Q.  He  resides  here  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  he  be  able  to  produce  the  books  that  are  kept  here  of 
the  accounts?  A.  Well,  the  president  of  the  company  possibly 
could  produce  them  for  you. 

Q.  And  who  is  the  president?  A.  W.  C.  Farrington  is  the 
president,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  secure  the  information  that  this 
Commission  wants?  A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  get  that. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  get  it?  A.  No;  I  have  made  no 
effort  to  get  it. 

Q.  Have  you  consulted  with  any  one  at  the  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  regarding  the  request  of  this  Commission?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  with?  A.  Mr.  Cruger. 

Q.  Did-  you  make  an  effort  with  Mr.  Cruger  to  have  the  infor¬ 
mation  required  by  this  Commission  itemized  and  furnished  here? 
A.  Well,  I  merely  asked  if  he  would  give  me  the  information  and 
he  said  you  would  have  to  see  the  president  of  the  company. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  effort  to  see  the  president?  A.  Yes,  sir  . 

Q.  Did  you  succeed  in  reaching  him?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  result?  A.  With  no  result,  except  that  he  said 
go  over  and  serve  as  the  subpoena  ordered  me  to. 

Q.  Did  he  indicate  whether  he  would  or  would  not,  without 
further  subpoenas,  furnish  these  accounts?  A.  That  question  was 
not  brought  up  at  all;  all  Mr.  Farrington  said  was:  you  go  and 
answer  the  subpoenas. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  communication  with  Mr.  Far¬ 
rington?  A.  Mr.  Fairchild  gave  me  a  memorandum  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  1  took  it  to  Mr.  Farrington. 

Q.  In  substance,  what  was  the  nature  of  your  statement  to 
Mr.  Fairchild?  A.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  can  state  it  correctly 
or  not.  Mr.  Fairchild  wanted  the  shipments  and  the  receipts 
from  April  1,  1S99,  to  July  31,  1S99;  he  also  wanted-  the  amount 
that  had  been  received  from  the  association  as  a  dividend;  the  cap’ 
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italization  of  the  company  and  the  dividends  that  had  been  de¬ 
clared  on  the  stock. 

Q.  This  you  said  to  Mr.  Farrington?  A.  No,  sir;  I  merely  gave 
him  the  paper  with  the  memorandum  on  it. 

Q.  You  saw  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  succeeded  in  seeing  him. 

Q.  At  the  office?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  read  that  paper?  A.  I  suppose  he  did. 

Q.  You  saw  him  read  it  when  you  handed  it  to  him;  he  looked 
at  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  you  might  say  he  read  the  paper. 

Q.  What  was  his  response?  A.  Just  as  I  told  you.  He  said: 
You  go  and  answer  the  subpoena,  that  is  all;  you  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  anything  about 
it. 

Mr.  Fairchild — I  suggest  that  Mr.  Gregory  be  excused  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10.30  and  directed  to  attend  at  that  time. 

Commissioner  Smith. — You  are  excused,  and  you  are  to  be  here 
at  10.30  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Gregory — I  would  like  to  be  excused,  if  I  could;  I  have  all 
kinds  of  business  to  attend  to,  and  as  I  stated  in  my  remarks,  I 
am  only  a  clerk  in  the  company,  and,  being  a  clerk,  lots  to  attend 
to.  I  have  a  telegram  waiting  for  me  now. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  Mr.  Farrington  that  Mr.  Fairchild  had  said 
to  you  that  if  the  information  desired  should  be  furnished  here 
to-morrow  morning  at  10.30,  that  then  you  could  be  excused?  A. 
For  this  afternoon,  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  response  was  for  you  to  come  up  this  afternoon? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Commissioner. — You  are  to  be  here  at  10.30  to-morrow 
morning,  Mr.  Gregory,  you  are  now  excused  until  then. 


FRANK  S.  ELDER. 

F.  S.  ELDER,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

% 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?  A.  Frank  S.  Elder. 
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Q.  You  reside  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  an  elevator  in  Buffalo?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  am  simply  a  clerk  of  the  Eastern  elevator. 

Q.  What  elevator?  A.  Eastern  elevator. 

Q.  You  were  subpoenaed  to  attend  here?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  with  you  the  accounts  desired?  A.  No,  I 
did  not.  Those  are  all  in  the  books  in  the  charge  of  the  Secretary 
Mr.  R.  S.  Fosburg.  I  told  the  young  man  when  he  brought  the 
subpoena  that  Mr.  Fosburg  is  out  of  town  and  he  came  with  the 
subpoena  made  out  to  me. 

Q.  When  will  Mr.  Fosburg  come  back  to  town?  A.  I  don’t 
think  he  will  come  back  before  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

Q.  You  are  a  clerk  in  that  office?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  charge  of  those  accounts?  A.  Just  as  a  book¬ 
keeper  that  is  all. 

Q.  As  a  bookkeeper  you  have  charge  of  these  books  contain¬ 
ing  these  accounts?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  have  to  bring  them?  A.  They  are  in  charge  of  the 
secretary  and  I  have  no  authority  to  take  the  books  without  his 
authority. 

Q.  You  have  when  you  are  required  to  by  a  subpoena?  A.  I 
did  not  bring  them  because  I  did  not  think  I  had  the  authority 
to  take  them  without  the  secretary’s  approval. 

Q.  The  requirements  of  a  subpoena  are  greater  than  the  au¬ 
thority  of  your  employer;  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  bring 
them.  So  far  as  the  trouble  of  carting  the  books  is  concerned,  we 
will  accommodate  you  if  you  will  bring  the  items  of  the  accounts. 

Commissioner  Smith. — Mr.  Fairchild  says,  if  you  will  give  us  a 
statement  from  the  books  covering  what  that  subpoena  requires 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  bring  those  books.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  this  State  enables  us  to  call  for  those  books  and  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  those  books  the  information  we  desire.  To  save  vou 
the  trouble  of  going  through  all  parts  of  the  books  to  discover  the 
information  for  us  we  will  accept  the  statement  from  you  under 
oath  that  the  information  asked  for  by  us  has  been  taken  from 
these  books,  if  you  will  bring  it  here  to-morrow. 
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Mr.  Elder — I  will  get  Mr.  Fosburg  on  the  telephone  this  after¬ 
noon  and  tell  him,  he  has  the  check  book  and  the  ledger  down 
there. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  books  you  have  in  the  office,  however,  give  the  informa¬ 
tion  called  for  by  the  subpoena?  A.  I  don’t  know  exactly  what 
you  want.  I  did  not  read  the  subpoena  all  over  to  tell  the  exact 
truth.  I  simply  saw  that  it  called  for  the  books.  I  said  I  didn’t 
have  the  power  to  bring  them;  I  have  just  come  over  to  see  what 
was  wanted. 

Q.  If  you  can  produce  here  the  accounts  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  what  we  particularly  desire  to  secure  we  can  dispense  with 
that  part  of  the  requirement  of  the  subpoena.  We  want  par¬ 
ticularly  the  items  making  up  the  total  of  operating  expenses  of 
the  elevator  from  April  1,  1899,  to  July  31,  1899?  A.  The  operat¬ 
ing  expenses? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  the  total  operating  expenses,  itemized  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  you  keep  the  accounts;  labor,  fuel,  taxes,  etc.,  for 
that  particular  period;  also  the  items  of  any  receipts,  other  than 
the  receipts  from  the  Western  Elevating  Association.  Those  re- 
ceipts  of  your  elevator  we  already  have  for  that  period.  A.  The 
rest  of  the  receipts  are  merely  nominal,  they  don’t  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  now  to  what  they  used  to  do. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  carry  on  your  books  the  cost  of  the  plant?  A. 
It  is  all  capitalized,  and  it  is  just  operating  expenses  that  are 
used  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  corporation?  A.  Five  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  company  been  organized?  A.  It  was 
organized  in  1893,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  not  an  item  showing  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  elevator?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  in  the  old  books.  Mr.  Fosburg 
has  those.  This  year  the  management  of  the  elevator  changed 
hands.  They  appointed  a  new  secretary  and  reduced  the  capital 
from  $1,000,000  to  $500,000.  I  am  practically  a  new  man  there, 
I  only  went  there  the  last  of  April  myself. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  account  showing  how  much  the  corporation 
values  the  plant?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  capital  stock  account. 

Q.  Do  the  books  show  that  the  total  value  of  the  plant  equals 
the  capital  stock?  A.  It  would  have  to  in  any  set  of  books.  It 
would  have  to  show  that  to  be  kept  in  anyway  intelligently,  un¬ 
less  you  keep  two  sets  of  books. 

Q.  At  any  rate  further  than  the  fact  that  the  plant  was  taken 
in  so  far  as  the  present  organization  was  concerned  at  the  value 
of  the  present  capitalization  of  the  company,  you  have  no  account 
showing  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  plant  or  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  real  estate  upon  which  the  elevator  is  located?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fairchild — Now,  I  would  suggest  that  the  witness  be  ex¬ 
cused  until  10:30  o’clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  if  at  that  time 
he  will  produce  the  accounts  showing  the  operating  expenses,  for 
that  period,  April  1,  1899,  to  and  including  -July  31,  1899,  to  which 
I  have  just  referred  he  may  then  be  excused  from  furnishing  the 
books. 

Mr.  Elder — I  will  take  it  up  on  the  telephone  and  ask  Mr. 
Fosburg. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Fosburg?  A.  In  Adams,  Mass. 

The  Chairman — You  are  excused  until  10.30  o’clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

PATRICK  POWER. 

PATRICK  POWER,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  reside  in  Buffalo,  Mr.  Power?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  interested  in  an  elevator  at  Buffalo?  A.  Well, 
I  am  the  foreman  of  it. 

Q.  What  elevator?  A.  The  Evans. 

Q.  Who  is  the  owner  of  the  Evans  elevator?  A.  George  W. 
Tifft  and  the  Evans  estate,  both  of  the  estates. 

Q.  Who  is  the  manager  of  it?  A.  Mr.  Bartlett. 
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Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Bartlett?  A.  He  went  to  Toledo  on  the  North¬ 
western.  He  keeps  the  books,  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  at  all. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  operating  expenses  of  the  ele¬ 
vator?  A.  No,  sir;  he  went  to  Toledo  last  Friday  on  the  North¬ 
western  and  he  will  not  be  back  until  Saturday. 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  else  in  Buffalo  connected  with  the  elevator 
who  can  give  the  information?  A.  No,  sir,  no  one  but  him;  he 
keeps  the  books. 

Q.  Has  he  any  bookkeeper  employed  on  the  books?  A.  No, 

sir. 

Q.  He  does  the  clerical  work  on  the  books  himself?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Powers  can  you  tell  w’liat  part  of  the  elevator  is  the 
most  expensive  to  be  kept  in  repair?  A.  Whether  machinery, 
or  outside  leg? 

Q.  What  would  you  say,  would  you  say  the  outside  leg  was 
more  expensive  than  any  other  part?  A.  No,  I  don't  think  that 
I  would. 

Q.  To  keep  in  repair?  A.  Of  course,  there  is  more  wTork  to 
the  outside  leg  through  the  handling  of  the  grain. 

Q.  Is  there  more  breakage?  A.  Well,  yes,  on  belting.  If  any¬ 
thing  goes  into  her  when  she  is  running  it  is  apt  to  break  a 
bucket  and  do  a  great  deal  of  damage. 

Q.  The  expense  of  other  parts  of  the  machinery  are  great  in 
repair?  A.  Yes,  sir,  there  is  nothing  to  get  into  them,  they  wear 
out. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  state  that  the  cost  of  repairing  the  leg  of  an 
elevator  is  not  so  great  as  the  repairing  to  other  parts  of  the 
machinery?  A.  No.  There  are  several  legs  inside  that  have  to 
be  kept  in  order,  too. 

Q.  They  are  just  as  expensive  as  the  one  outside?  A.  Just  as 
expensive  as  the  one  outside. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  it  is  more  expensive  to  keep  the  legs 
in  repair  than  any  other  part  of  the  machinery  of  an  elevator. 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  elevator?  A.  We  have 
eleven.  We  have  twro  legs  and  two  in  the  vessel. 
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Q.  That  is  the  total  number  employed  when  the  elevator  is  in 
full  operation,  is  it?  A.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  take  out  12,000  to 
15,000  bushels  an  hour  in  each  leg;  that  depends  on  whether  we 
get  the  grain. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  total  amount  of  the  pay-roll?  A.  They 
have  different  wages,  you  know.  Some  have  $100;  some  $50,  and 
some  $65;  come  close  on  $700. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  A  month?  A.  Yes,  sir,  a  month. 

Q.  For  all  eleven  employes?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  About  how  much  is  spent  for  fuel  a  month?  A.  I  could 
not  tell  you;  it  depends  on  how  you  run. 

Q.  How  much  with  steady  running  does  it  take?  A.  I  don't 
know.  He  can  tell  you  what  that  costs,  he  keeps  track  of  every¬ 
thing. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  about  how  many  tons  of  coal  is  used?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  often  they  buy  coal?  A.  When  we 
run  steady  we  buy  a  good  deal  of  coal,  but  we  have  been  closed 
up  since  June  1st. 

Q.  And  yet  you  keep  eleven  men  there?  A.  Oh,  no,  we  only 
keep  four  men  there  now. 

Q.  Including  yourself?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  there  a  long  time?  A.  Forty-five  years. 

Q.  When  the  elevator  is  in  full  operation  ho’w  many  tons  of 
coal  are  used?  A.  I  could  not  hardly  tell  you. 

Q.  Approximately?  A.  We  get  it  by  the  car  load  now.  We 
burn  at  the  very  least  thirty-five  to  forty  tons  of  coal  a  week 
when  we  are  running  all  the  while;  sometimes  we  have  to  work 
at  night  but  not  toe  much,  we  could  not  stand  it.  Now  we  are 
not  doing  anything. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  insurance  that  is  on  that  building?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  you. 
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Q.  Of  course  you  don’t  know  the  taxes?  A.  No,  I  don’t.  All 
£  Lave  to  attend  to  is  to  put  the  legs  in  and  out  of  the  vessel. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  The  actual  operation?  A.  That  is  all. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  10  o’clock  forenoon,  Septem¬ 
ber  26th. 

Buffalo,  September  26,  1890. 

A  public  hearing  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was 
held  this  day,  in  parlor  H,  of  the  Iroquois  hotel. 

Present:  Hon.  Alexander  B.  Smith,  Commissioner,  and  Hon. 
Ben  L.  Fairchild,  counsel. 

Commissioner  Smith  called  the  hearing  to  order  at  10  o’clock 
a.  in. 

W.  C.  FARRINGTON. 

W.  C.  FARRINGTON,  who  had  been  subpoenaed  to  appear  at 
10.30  o’clock,  telephoned  that  owing  to  the  illness  of  his  wife  he 
would  like  to  have  his  examination  postponed  until  2.30  o’clock 
p.  m.  His  request  was  granted. 

H.  D.  WATERS  (recalled). 

H.  D.  WATERS,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

t/ 

Q.  Have  you  brought  with  you  the  figures  that  you  were  to 
have  this  morning?  A.  The  expenses  from  April  1,  1899  to  July 
31.  1899,  as  far  as  I  have  them  here  for  the  Export  elevator  are 
$10,191.  Now,  outside  of  that,  not  included  in  that,  are  rent  and 
taxes  for  the  year,  $8,854.  As  I  told  you  yesterday  there  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  some  other  expenses  in  Chicago,  I  don’t  know  about.  I 
am  simply  giving  you  what  I  know  about. 

Q.  So  far  as  oprating  expenses  are  concerned  I  understand  that 
would  be  practically  all?  A.  I  presume  there  would  be  some  ex¬ 
penses  in  the  Chicago  offices,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  the  general  offices 
of  the  company  are  in  Chicago.  Now,  our  receipts  outside  of  what 
we  receive  from  the  Western  Elevating  Association  amounted  to 
$43  during  that  period.  As  I  told  you  yesterday  it  would  not 
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amount  to  much.  We  have  no  side  bins  and  we  have  no  blowers, 
so  we  have  no  facilities  for  getting  these  outside  receipts  that 
some  of  the  other  elevators  have.  The  construction  as  far  as  I 
know  was  $181,000.  Now,  there  are  lots  of  items  that  are  paid 
for  in  Chicago  that  I  don’t  know  about,  but  so  far  as  I  know’  of 
here  that  is  right. 

Q.  That  would  be  practically  all?  A,  I  presume  a  good  deal 
of  the  machinery  bills  were  paid  in  Chicago.  Machinery  was  all 
ordered  from  Chicago. 

Q.  About  how  much  w7ould  be  the  expenses  in  addition  to  that 
amount,  approximately?  A.  I  could  not  very  w’ell  say;  it  would 
only  be  guess  work. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  $250,000?  A.  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  that 
much. 

Q.  Or  $50,000?  A.  I  don’t  think  so. 

Q.  Possibly  $25,000?  A.  Possibly. 

Q.  If  you  can  only  give  guess  work,  I  am  willing  to  take  it.  A. 
Make  it  possibly  $25,000.  I  don’t  want  to  have  that  as  my  sworn 
testimony. 

Q.  It  is  possibly  $25,000,  probably  under  that?  A.  Make  it  pos¬ 
sibly  $25,000,  make  it  that  way  if  you  are  willing.  Those  are  all 
the  questions  you  asked  me,  I  believe. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  were  not  able  to  separate  those  items?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
was  not. 

ALBERT  H.  ADAMS. 

ALBERT  H.  ADAMS,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?  A.  Albert  H.  Adams.  I  am  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Niagara  elevators. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  are  here  from  the  Niagara  A,  B  and  C  elevators?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  have  you  brought  with  you  the  accounts  showing  the 
operating  expenses,  and  the  receipts,  etc.  of  the  Elevating  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  the  period  from  April  1,  1890,  to  July  1,  1899?  A.  I 
have  got  my  trial  balances.  Our  year  begins  July  1st,  and  I  have 
brought  out  a  copy  of  the  trial  balance  of  July  1,  1896  to  July  1, 
1897  and  from  July  1,  1S97,  to  July  1,  1898,  and  then  from  that 
time  up  to  date. 

Q.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  that  but  I  should  like  to  have 

in  addition,  if  you  can  compile  it  from  your  books,  just  what  the 

expenses  were  for  these  months,  April,  May,  June  and  July  of 

this  year.  A.  I  have  got  those.  The  months  of  April,  May,  June 

and  Julv  are  included  in  this  statement  here. 

*/ 

Q.  You  have  them  separately  by  the  month?  A.  No,  1  have 
the  last  year. 

Q.  You  are  able  to  compile  from  your  books  the  expenses  for 
each  of  these  months?  A.  I  have  a  trial  balance  for  each  month, 
yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  We  don’t  desire  it  necessarily  for  each  month  but  for  the 
four  months.  A.  As  I  understood  from  the  notice  that  Mr. 
Sowerbv  got  from  you,  you  wanted  the  running  expenses  for 
the  years  1897,  1898  and  1899  to  date. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Sowerby  evidently  confined  his  attention-  entirely  to  the 
subpoena  in  his  hands,  because  he  was  requested  to  have  the  ex¬ 
penses  particularly  for  these  four  months.  We  have  already  on 
record  the  receipts  of  your  elevator  from  the  association  for  these 
four  months,  and  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  figures  here.  A.  That  would  include  these. 

Q.  But  I  want  them  separately?  A.  I  can  give  you  that  after 
a  time;  I  can  give  you  what  our  expenses  have  been  for  a  year. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  give  that  and  then  secure  for  us  the  in¬ 
formation  for  these  four  months?  A.  Let  that  come  in  afterward, 
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and  then  if  I  don't  give  you  what  you  want  tell  me  and  I  can  send 
it  to  you.  What  is  it  you  want  to  know  now? 

Q.  You  say  your  expenditures  and  receipts  for  the  year  1807 — 
suppose  you  give  us  that  now?  A.  The  receipts  including  the 
Western  Elevating  Association  dividends  were  $130,455.19. 

Q.  Go  right  on  with  the  statement.  A.  The  debit  side  is 
$44,347.43. 

Q.  Have  you  not  the  items  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  those?  A.  Which  do  you  want  first. 

Q.  Just  as  you  have  it  there.  Yow,  this  paper  that  you  present 
shows  the  total  expenses  for  the  year  1897,  up  to  July  1,  1897  from 
July  1,  1896,  making  a  total  expense  of  $44,347.43,  and  also  shows 
receipts,  making  a  total  of  receipts  of  $130,444.19?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  items  of  expenses  of  the  elevator 
for  the  years  1896-1897,  from  July  1st  to  July  1st?  A.  The  ex¬ 
pense  account  is  $5,725.64. 

Q.  Just  read  them  off?  A.  Labor,  A  house,  $7,303.38;  labor.  B 
house,  $9,597.53;  labor,  C  house,  $1,452.25.  We  have  a  team  there 
and  a  driver  and  that  expense  amounts  to  $745.58.  Repairs,  G 
house,  $52.41;  repairs,  A  house,  $2,422.33;  repairs,  B  house, 
$2,435.55.  Running  expense  for  oils  and  such  things  as  that  and 
things  to  clean  out  boilers;  A  house,  $214.87;  B  house,  $132.62. 
Coal  account,  $3,282.18;  insurance  account,  $7,876.10;  taxes, 
$3,107,49.  Total,  $44,347.43. 

Q.  Give  the  receipts.  A.  Receipts  for  steam  shovel:  A  house, 
$6,763.62;  B  house,  $8,354.35.  Elevating  account:  A  house, 
$9,922.59;  B  house,  $9,579.61.  Storage  account:  A  house,  $296.21; 
B  house,  52  cents;  C  house,  $7.13.  Blowing:  A  house,  $63.88;  B 
house,  $95.22.  Running  over:  A  house,  $488.54;  B  house,  $664.02. 
Bagging  account:  A  house,  $2;  B  house,  $3.12.  Dividends  of  the 
Western  Elevating  Association:  A  house,  $31,072.01;  B  house, 
$41,015.06;  C  house,  $6,835.84.  Running  charges:  A  house, 
$7,280.74;  B  house,  $7,960.81;  C  house,  $49.94.  Total,  $130,455.19. 
That  is  all  of  that  year. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  rate  was  for  elevating  for  that  year, 
the  year  1896-1897?  A.  I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  that, 
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but  I  think  it  was  seven-eighths  of  a  cent,  five-eighths  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  for  the  first  ten  days;  there  was  no  transferring  that  year. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  item  of  expense  for  insurance  and  taxes, 
have  you  any  qualification  to  make  of  the  figures  as  given  there 
for  that  year?  A.  There  was  no  city  tax  in  that  year;  our 
year  ends  the  1st  of  July  and  the  taxes  were  not  paid  until 
August,  consequently  we  did  not  wait  for  these  taxes;  we  just 
settled  the  business  and  let  it  lapse  into  the  next  year.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  us  whether  it  appears  in  that  year  or 
not. 

Q.  Give  the  expenses  and  receipts  in  the  same  manner  for  the 
year  1897-1898.  A.  Expenses,  $5,678.23.  Labor,  A  house, 
$7,024.32;  B  house,  $7,546.55;  C  house,  $492.  Running  expenses: 
A  house,  $140.26;  B  house,  $146.05;  C  house,  $1.  Repairs:  C 
house,  $58.06.  Team  account,  $700.11.  Coal  account,  $2,516.14. 
Repairs:  A  house,  $757.99.  We  cut  it  pretty  close  because  it 
was  a  tough  year.  Repairs:  B  house,  $518.21.  Insurance, 
$7,443.88.  Taxes,  $11,200.92.  We  brought  in  the  preceding  year’s 
city  taxes,  total,  $44,223.72.  Receipts  for  steam  shovel:  A  house, 
$3,534.09;  B  house,  $5,078.34.  Dockage  account,  $100.  That  is 
for  the  vessel  that  laid  up  in  the  winter.  Elevating  account:  A 
house,  $3,795.56;  B  house,  $6,281.69.  Storage  account:  A  house, 
$134.82.  Blowing  account:  A  house,  $16.80;  B  house,  $47.93. 
Running  over:  A  house,  $426.68;  B  house,  $394.30.  Bagging  ac¬ 
count,  $82.03.  Pool  dividend,  $22,601.01.  All  this  stuff  went 
into  the  pool,  this  running  over,  blowing  and  everything.  Divi¬ 
dend  account:  A  house,  $340.47;  B  house,  $449.42;  C  house,  $74.90. 
Loading  charges:  A  house,  $2,294.04;  B  house,  $849.79.  Total  re¬ 
ceipts,  $46,503.87. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  for  that  year  for  elevating?  A.  There 
was  no  rate;  they  did  it  for  nothing  most  of  the  time.  You  can 
see  it  in  the  difference  of  elevating  account. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  give  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
year  1898-1899,  to  date?  A.  That  is  from  July  1,  1899,  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1899:  Expenses,  $992.18.  Running  expenses:  A  house, 
$11.29;  B  house,  $10.31.  Team  account,  $140.74.  Coal  account, 
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•$440.86.  Repairs  account,  $164.10  for  A  house,  and  B  hou^e, 
$50.14.  Labor:  A  house,  $1,020.20;  B  house,  $1,841.55.  Taxes, 
$6,645.27.  Insurance,  $1,704.07.  Total  expenditures,  $13,129.70. 
Receipts:  Steam  shovel,  $1,011.27;  B  house,  $749.40.  Elevating 
account:  A  house,  $4,503.47;  B  house,  $1,457.95.  Blowing  ac¬ 
count:  B  house,  $5.  Running  over:  A  house,  $62.48;  B  house,  $15. 
Pool  account,  $3,853.80.  Loading  charges:  A  house,  $358.65:  B 
house,  $10.03.  Total  receipts,  $12,016.05. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  state  whether  you  desire  to  qualify  those 
figures  in  any  way  as  to  insurance  and  as  to  taxes.  A.  The  taxes 
are  for  the  whole  year.  It  is  not  for  July  to  September.  That 
is  the  whole  city  tax  for  the  year,  and  the  insurance  I  have  paid, 
$1,794.97,  pays  for  the  year  from  the  1st  of  July  and  also  a  year 
from  the  1st  of  August. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Adams,  will  you  secure  for  the  Commission  the 
same  kind  of  a  statement  for  these  four  months  separately?  A. 
April,  May,  June  and  July. 

Q.  I  don’t  care  about  it  itemized  for  the  month,  but  just  for 
the  four  months.  We  have  the  receipts  for  four  months,  from  the 
Western  Elevating  Association,  and  for  the  purpose  of  compari¬ 
son  on  the  rate  of  elevation  for  this  year  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  expenses.  A.  You  want  them  in  the  aggregate. 

Q.  And  also  any  receipts  for  these  four  months  in  addition  to 
the  receipts  from  the  Elevating  Association.  A.  That  is  the 
same  as  I  have  given  you  here.  The  whole  receipts.  I  credit 
the  different  accounts  with  the  amount  received  for  elevating 
and  for  steam  shovels,  wrhich  all  goes  into  the  association,  and 
charge  it  to  the  pool,  and  when  I  receive  the  dividend  I  credit 
the  account. 

Q.  How  soon  could  you  have  that  additional  statement?  A. 
At  any  time.  I  can  just  hand  it  in  and  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  come  here. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  it  go  on  the  record  in  the  same  way 
that  those  other  figures  have,  if  it  will  not  be  too  much  trouble. 
A.  No,  sir;  we  can  give  it  to  you  just  the  same  as  I  can  give  you 
those. 
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Q.  Is  there  anyone  there  you  can  telephone  to?  A.  Mr. 
Sowerby  is  there;  we  are  alone  in  the  office. 

Commissioner  Smith — Then  if  you  will  be  here  at  3  o’clock;  if 
you  get  here  promptly  at  2.30,  we  will  put  you  on  the  stand  first. 
A.  I  can  be  here  just  as  well  at  that  time  as  any  other. 

Mr.  Adams  was  here  excused  until  2.30  p.  m. 

ELEVATORS  NIAGARA  A,  B  AND  C,  1897. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures,  July  1,  1896,  to  July  1,  1897. 


EXPENDITURES. 

Expenses .  $5,725  64 

Labor,  A .  7,303  38 

Labor,  B .  9,597  53 

Labor,  C .  1,452  25 

Team . 745  58  j 

Repairs,  C .  52  41 

Repairs,  A .  2,422  33 

Repairs,  B .  2,435  05 

Running  expenses,  A .  214  87 

Running  expenses,  B .  132  62 

Coal .  3,282  18 

Insurance .  7,876  10 

Taxes .  3,107  49 

-  $44,347  43 

RECEIPTS. 

Steam  shovel,  A .  $6,763  62 

Steam  shovel,  B .  8,354  35 

Elevating,  A .  9,922  57 

Elevating,  B .  9,579  61 

Storage,  A .  296  21 

Storage,  B .  52 

Storage,  C .  7  13 

Blowing,  A .  63  88 

Blowing,  B .  95  22 

Running  over,  A .  488  54 

Running  over,  B .  064  02 
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Bagging,  A . 

.  $2 

00 

Bagging,  B . 

12 

Dividend,  A  (lease).  . . 

.  31,072 

01 

Dividend,  B  (lease). . . 

.  41,015 

06 

Dividend,  C  (lease)... 

.  6,835 

84 

Loading  charges,  A. . . 

. . .  7,280 

74 

Loading  charges,  B.  .  . 

.  7,960 

81 

Loading  charges,  C. .  . 

.  49 

94 

1130,453  19 


,107  76 


ELEVATORS  NIAGARA  A,  B  AND  C,  1898. 
Receipts  and  Expenditures,  July  1,  1897,  to  July  1,  1898. 

EXPENDITURES. 


Expenses .  $5,678  23 

Labor,  A . 7,024  32 

Labor,  B .  7,546  55 

Labor,  C .  492  00 

Running  expenses,  A .  140  26 

Running  expenses,  B .  146  05 

Running  expenses,  C .  1  00 

Repairs,  C .  58  06 

Team  .  700  11 

Coal .  2,516  14 

Repairs,  A .  757  99 

Repairs,  B .  518  21 

Insurance . : .  7,443  88 

*  Taxes  .  11,200  92 

-  $44,223  72 

RECEIPTS. 

Steam  shoyel,  A .  $3,534  09 

Steam  shovel,  B . 5,078  34 

Dockage  .  100  00 

Elevating,  A .  3,795  56 


•Include  city  tax  for  preceding  year. 
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Elevating,  B . 

Storage,  A . 

Blowing,  A . 

Blowing,  B . 

Running  over,  A. . 
Running  over,  B.. 

Bagging,  A . 

Pool  dividend . 

Lease,  A . 

Lease,  B . 

Lease,  C . 

Loading  charges,  A 
Loading  charges,  B 


V 


|6,281  69 
134  82 
16  80 
47  93 
428  68  • 

394  30 
82  03 
22,601  01 
340  47 
449  42 
74  90  \\ 

2,294  04 
849  79 

-  $46,503  87 


$2,280  15 


ELEVATORS  NIAGARA  A,  B  AND  C,  1899. 
Receipts  and  Disbursements,  July  1st  to  September  1st. 

EXPENDITURES. 


Expenses .  $992  18 

Running  expenses,  A .  11  29 

Running  expenses,  B .  10  31 

Team  . . . . .  140  74 

Coal  . 449  86 

Repairs,  A .  164  19 

Repairs,  B .  59  14 

Labor,  A .  1,020  20 

Labor,  B .  1,841  55 

*  Taxes  .  6,645  27 

*  Insurance .  1,794  87 


$13,129  70 


•  Taxes  and  Insurance  for  entire  year. 
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receipts. 


Steam  shovel,  A .  $1,011  27 

Steam  shovel,  B .  740  40 

Elevating,  A . ; .  4,503  47 

Elevating,  B .  1,457  95 

Blowing,  B .  5  00 

Running  over,  A .  62  48 

Running  over,  B .  15  00 

Pool  account .  3,853  80 

Loading  charges,  A .  358  65 

Loading  charges,  B .  10  03 


$12,018  05 


W.  B.  Gregory,  who  appeared  on  September  25th  and  w^as  ex¬ 
cused  until  10.30  a.  m.  September  26th,  was  excused  from  further 
attendance  at  the  hearings. 

A.  J.  WHEELER  (recalled). 

A.  J.  WHEELER,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  produce  the  accounts  of  the  Ontario  and  Wheeler 
elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the 
Wheeler  elevator  cost.  We  bought  the  property  thirty-five  years 
ago.  In  1880  we  enlarged  it;  in  1888  it  burned  down  and  we  re¬ 
built  it,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell.  As  nearly  as  I  can  esti¬ 
mate  it  it  cost  $160,000. 

Q.  That  is  the  last  elevator?  A.  No,  the  whole  amount  that 
is  invested  in  the  property.  When  we  bought  the  property  there 
was  a  building  on  it.  When  it  was  bought  it  cost  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $65,000,  thirty-five  years  ago.  We  took  and  enlarged 
that  building,  doubled  it  up  in  fact.  We  spent  a  pile  of  money 
on  it.  In  1888  it  burned  down  and  in  1889  we  rebuilt  it;  it  did 
not  burn  clear  to  the  ground. 

Q.  Is  your  estimate  of  $160,000  the  net  expense  after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  interest  collected?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  cost  a  good  deal  more 
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money  than  we  got  insurance,  and  rebuilt  it.  We  made  it  larger. 
It  takes  those  two  elevators  when  they  are  running,  to  pay  oper¬ 
ating  expenses,  to  earn  thirty-two  to  thirty-four  thousand  dol- 

i 

lars  a  year  before  there  is  a  cent  of  income.  That  is  about  the 
size  of  it,  taking  your  operating  expenses,  taxes,  insurance  and 
little  things  that  come  along.  In  operating  these  elevators  the 
expenses  are  pretty  large. 

Q.  The  Wheeler  elevator  is  not  operated  this  season  at  all? 
A.  Not  this  season  at  all.  The  only  expense  that  it  has  been 
under  has  been  the  foreman,  watchman,  those  we  have  to  keep. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  put  this  statement  in  as  an  exhibit?  A. 
Of  course  all  these  figures  have  all  got  to  go  on  the  record,  but 
I  don’t  see  any  necessity  of  publishing  it  in  the  daily  press;  I 
am  perfectly  willing  that  the  Committee  should  have  them. 

Q.  This  paper  that  you  present  regarding  the  Wheeler  elevator 
includes  the  total  receipts  of  the  elevator  from  April  1,  1899,  to 
July  31,  1899?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  the  total  operating  expenses?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  an  item  here  for  taxes  due?  A.  The  tax-roll  comes 
out  in  July  and  we  have  to  pay  it  in  August;  they  are  paid  right 
after  the  1st  of  August. 

Q.  That  is  for  the  whole  year?  A.  That  is  the  city  tax. 

Q.  The  city  tax  for  the, whole  year?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  not 
include  the  countv  tax,  that  does  not  come  until  in  the  winter. 
The  tax  roll  comes  out  in  July.  We  generally  have  to  pay  them 
in  July.  This  year  they  were, late  and  they  postponed  the  pay¬ 
ment  until  after  the  1st  of  August. 

Q.  The  insurance  premium?  A.  That  we  have  to  pay  twenty 

davs  after  the  1st  of  the  month. 

%/ 

Q.  That  is  for  the  whole  year?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  all  of 
it,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  more  to  come  in. 

Q.  What  is  your  total  insurance  when  yon  are  not  operating? 
A.  We  keep  insurance  all  the  time  on  the  buildings.  Our  total 
insurance  on  the  Ontario  is  $94,000.  and  on  the  Wheeler  is  about 
$78,000. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate?  A.  Two  dollars  and  thirty  cents.  You 
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see,  our  policies  run  along  during  the  year.  They  do  not  ex¬ 
pire  at  one  time.  This  is  a  batch  that  came  in  all  at  once. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  total  amount  of  taxes  for  a  year  on  the 
Wheeler  elevator?  A.  The  city  tax  is  about  $2,000,  then  the 
county  tax  will  be  about  $400  or  $450. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  total  tax  for  the  year?  A.  Yes,  sir;  then 
the  insurance  is  at  the  rate  of  $2.30  on  about  $78,000. 

(Statement  of  the  Wheeler  elevator  offered  and  received  in  evi¬ 
dence  and  marked  Exhibit  No.  1,  of  September, 26,  1899.) 

Q.  You  also  present  a  paper  relating  to  the  Ontario  elevator? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  is  now  operating?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  gives  the  total  receipts  from  the  Western  Elevating  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  period  from  April  1  to  July  31,  1899,  and  the  items 
of  receipts  from  all  other  sources  for  the  same  period?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Those  items  are  taken  from  your  books?  A.  All  the  items 
are  taken  from  our  books. 

Q.  And  are  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  taken  from  our 
ledger,  where  they  are  posted  directly. 

Q.  It  is  also  true  of  this  statement  that  the  taxes  are  for  the 
whole  year?  A.  Yes,  sir,  the  city  taxes. 

Q.  And  the  insurance  on  the  Ontario  is  as  you  have  already 
given  it?  A.  That  will  run  until  July  of  next  year.  That  is 
not  all  the  insurance,  that  is  some  fifty  odd  thousand  dollars. 
More  comes  in  April,  some  in  May  and  some  in  the  other  months. 

Q.  It  was  as  to  the  Ontario  that  you  said  your  total  insurance 
was  fifty  odd  thousand  dollars?  A.  Ninety-four  thousand  dollars; 
the  rate  is  $2.30. 

Q.  And  these  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  the  land,  is  that  your 
estimate  of  the  value?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  just  what  I  paid  for  it. 
That  is  actual  cash  money  paid  out.  The  house  was  built  about 
eleven  years  ago. 

Q.  That  is  true  of  each  one  of  these  items?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Statement  as  to  Ontario  elevator  offered  and  received  in  evi¬ 
dence  and  marked  Exhibit  2  of  September  26,  1899.) 
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Q.  Do  you  consider  a  half  a  cent  rate  for  elevation  and  storage 
for  ten  days  a  reasonable  rate  for  a  permanent  rate?  A.  It  is  not 
enough.  f .  i  u 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  a  fair  rate?  A.  Five-eights  of  a 
cent  for  all  is  a  fair  rate. 

Q.  For  all  services?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  is  exclusive  of  steam  shovel?  A.  You  must  remember 
that  it  takes  more  power  to  run  steam  shovels  than  it  does  all  the 
rest  of  the  work  in  the  elevator,  because  the  wTork  is  steady.  Take 
it  at  the  Ontario  we  run  two  marine  legs  and  two  steam  shovels; 
they  will  be  light  when  they  go  one  way  and  the  next  there  is  a 
jerk.  You  have  got  to  have  an  engine  that  is  powerful  enough 
to  handle  them  and  all  your  other  machinery.  We  run  a  350 
horsepower  engine  for  all  the  machinery  and  steam  shovels  at 
that  house.  / 

Q,  Of  course,  it  depends  on  the  amount  of  business  you  do, 
what  is  a  profitable  business?  A.  Your  expenses  go  along  all 
the  time.  You  have  got  to  be  ready  to  do  this  work  at  any  time. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  day  time  or  night. 
The  men  have  to  be  ready  to  go  to  work  at  any  time. 

Q.  Are  they  all  salaried  men?  A.  All  monthly  men.  A  vessel 
will  come  in  and  you  have  got  to  get  to  work  and  take  the  stuff 
out.  Yesterdav  we  took  out  100,000  bushels  at  the  Ontario  in 
about  six  hours.  Now  we  are  putting  that  aboard  cars  to-day. 
Of  course,  we  get  no  pay  for  putting  it  aboard  cars.  But  we 
are  burning  coal  all  the  time.  There  is,  of  course,  the  wear  and 
tear  on  your  machinery.  If  you  get  a  break  down  it  costs  con¬ 
siderable  to  fix  it  up.  The  machinery  alone  in  that  Ontario  eleva¬ 
tor  cost  $49,000. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  machinery  do  you  consider  has  the  greatest 
wear  and  tear?  A.  That  you  can’t  tell. 

Q.  Would  you  say  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  wear 
and  tear  of  a  leg  and  any  other  part  of  the  machinery?  A. 
No,  they  all  wear.  You  have  so  many  legs  and  they  all  wear 
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out.  When  you  get  through  a  season  and  look  over  matters, 
you  have  got  to  spend  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  dollars  to  make  things 
run  the  next  season.  Such  things  will  run  out,  you  can’t  help  it. 
You  take  the  item  of  belting.  There  is  $10,000  worth  of  belting 
in  that  Ontario  elevator  alone,  for  rubber  belting. 

Q.  Rubber  belts?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  man  has  not  the  faintest  id^a 
at  all  until  he  sees  it  work  and  studies  it,  what  it  is.  You  must 
remember  that  if  you  handle  20,000  bushels  of  grain  an  hour  you 
are  handling  pretty  fast. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  1  OF  SEPTEMBER  26,  1899. 

I  Wheeler  Elevator. 

Received  for  W.  E.  Association  from  April  1,  1899  to 


July  31,  1899  .  $4,335  03 


Operating  expenses  from  April  1  to  July  31,  1899. .  $810  OS 

*  Taxes  due  .  1,993  58 

*  Insurance  premiums  due .  1,343  00 

l 


$4,146  66 


Elevator  has  not  run  this  season. 

Cost  of  land,  building  and  machinery  as  near  as  can 
be  got  at .  $160,000  00 


EXHIBIT  XO.  2  OF  SEPTEMBER  26,  1899. 

Ontario  Elevator. 

Received  for  W.  E.  Association  from  April  1, 1899,  to 


July  31,  1899  .  $7,150  00 

Received  from  all  other  sources .  $580  27 


$7,730  27 


♦For  entire  year. 
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Operating  expenses  April  1  to  July  31,  1899  .  $4,732  84 

*  Taxes  due  .  1,814  15 

*  Insurance  premiums  due .  1,230  50 


$7,777  49 

Cost  of  building  and  machinery .  $118,000  00 

Cost  of  land  .  34,000  00 

Cost  of  docks  .  3,000  00 

Cost  for  blasting  out  rock .  13,000  00 

■  ■  ■  -  ■  - 

$168,000  00 


FRANK  S.  ELDER. 

FRANK  S.  ELDER,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  have  brought  with  you  the  statement  of  account  for  the 
elevator  Eastern?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Showing  the  total  disbursements  and  receipts  for  the  period 
from  April  1,  1899,  to  July  31,  1899?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  paper  you  present  contains  such  a  statement?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Eastern  elevator  by 
you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  each  of  the  items  there  are  correct  and  are  all  of  the 
items  for  that  period?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  items  of  insurance,  does  that  represent  the  insur¬ 
ance  for  that  period?  A.  That  represents  the  insurance  up  to 
the  31st  of  July;  yes  sir;  that  was  paid  on  the  20th  of  July. 

Q.  It  is  premiums  paid  for  insurance  for  the  year  in  each  case? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  then  there  is  a  large  block  of  it  that  has  not 
expired. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  total  amount  of  insurance  upon  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  premium  paid  per  annum?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  premium 
is  two  per  cent,  on  $200,000. 


•For  entire  year. 
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Q.  And  the  item  of  taxes,  does  that  include  taxes  for  the  whole 
year?  A.  City  taxes  for  the  whole  year  1900. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Not  the  county  tax?  A.  No,  sir;  county  tax  has  not  been 
levied  yet.  \ 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  the  county  tax  for  the  year?  A.  I  don’t  know,  I  am 
sure;  that  is  not  levied  until  January. 

Q.  Will  you  approximate, what  the  county  tax  is?  A.  Except 
what  Mr.  Cook  has  said,  I  don’t  know,  I  am  sure;  I  think  about 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  , 

(Statement  of  Eastern  elevator  offered  and  received  in  evidence 
and  marked  Exhibit  No.  3  of  September  26, ,  1899.) 

EXHIBIT  NO.  3  OF  SEPTEMBER  26,  1899. 

Eastern  Elevator. 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  April  1  to  July  31,  1899. 

Disbursements. 


Sundry  expenses .  $481  94 

Labor  and  salaries .  4,611  27 

Coal .  423  53 

*City  taxes . .  4,609  93 

Interest .  6,938  22 

•Insurance .  1,023  22 

Repairs .  1,636  76 

Oils .  110  31 


$19,835  IS 


Receipts. 


Sundry  earnings . .  $861  31 

Association  .  17,551  20 


$18,412  51 


•For  entire  year. 


T 
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PHILOS  G.  COOK. 

PHILOS  G.  COOK,  having  been  sworn  at  a  previous  hearing, 
testified  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

t / 

Q.  You  have  already  been  sworn  by  this  Commission?  A.  Yea, 

sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  subpoenaed  to  produce  the  account  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Exchange  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  that  statement  of  account  with  you  now 
covering  the  period  from  April  1,  1899,  to  July  31,  1899?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  the  statement  I  have  handed  to  you. 

Q.  And  this  statement  was  taken  from  the  books  by  yourself? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  items  are  correct?  A.  They  are  correct,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  contain  all  the  items  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
that  period?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  also  contains  a  statement  approximating  the  annual  ex¬ 
penses  that  appear  or  seem  to  appear  in  other  items,  in  order  to 
show  which  of  these  expenses  should  be  properly  charged  to  that 
period?  A.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  notice  that  there  are  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  items  exactly  the  same;  they  are  the  things  paid  every 
week  or  month,  items  like  ground  rent.  Taxes,  and  insurance 
don’t  come  in  ordinarily  under  that  month.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
that  tax  I  took  the  county  tax  of  last  year  and  included  it  with 
our  city  taxes  of  this  year.  The  rate  this  year  for  county  tax  will 
be  a  little  bit  higher,  they  tell  us.  Of  course,  you  can’t  state 
about  that. 

Q.  The  Exchange  elevator  is  a  corporation?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  has  its  own  offices  separate  from  the  offices  of  the 
Western  Elevating  Association?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  building. 

Q.  And  its  own  clerical  force  separate  from  the  Western  Ele¬ 
vating  Association?  A.  I  keep  the  books  for  them;  that  is  all  the 
clerical  force  they  have.  They  have  a  president  and  a  manager 
there. 
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Q.  The  item  of  salary  in  this  account  shows  the  amount  of 
salary  actually  paid  by  the  Exchange  elevator  separate  and  apart 
from  the  salaries  paid  to  the  Western  Elevating  Association?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  item  of  repairs,  from  what  source  do  you  obtain  that 
item;  is  that  simply  an  estimate?  A.  No,  sir;  the  lower  item  is 
the  amount  actually  paid  during  this  period  and  the  balance  ow¬ 
ing  on  a  bill  we  have  not  paid  yet. 

Q.  During  the  period  of  four  months  from  April  1,  1899,  to 
July  31,  1899?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  statement  is  actually  the 
cash  paid  out  on  the  repairs  account.  As  I  say,  there  is  a  balance 
due  on  a  bill  that  we  have  not  paid  yet.  Of  course  there  will  be 
more  coming  in.  It  ought  to  be  larger.  There  is  quite  a  little 
lumber  that  we  have  bought  to  do  work  with  that  we  have  not 
had  a  bill  for  yet. 

Q,  This  estimated  figure  you  have  divided  by  three  is  the  actual 
cash  disbursements  for  this  particular  period  or  amounts  owing? 
A.  They  are  not  actual  cash  disbursements  during  the  period,  but 
they  will  be  actual  cash  disbursements  in  a  year  and  dividing  it 
by  three  you  get  what  will  accrue  in  this  period.  The  actual 
cash  disbursements  appear  above  and  are  larger. 

Q.  They  are  actual  cash  disbursements  that  had  been  made  up 
to  July  31?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  that  had  been  made  prior  to  April  1?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  They  covered  repairs  prior  to  April  1?  A.  In  the  actual 
cash  disbursements  there  is  so  much  for  repairs  and  so  much  for 
ground  rent.  Down  below  we  divide  that  item  by  three  so  as  to 
get  what  you  naturally  apply  to  the  period.  I  actually  paid  out 
what  shows  above. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  notice  in  this  statement  that  you  have  the  items  of  actual 
disbursements  for  that  period  from  April  1  to  July  31,  1899,  and 
separately  stated  you  have  a  duplication  of  that  statement  of  dis- 
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bursements  with  the  exception  that  as  to  some  of  the  items  you 
give  the  amount  for  the  whole.year  and  charge  that  period  with 
one-third  of  that  amount.  Will  you  explain  why  you  make  that 
separate  statement  and  what  figures  should  be  used  for  purpose 
of  comparison  for  that  period?  A.  I  made  that  separate  state¬ 
ment  for  the  reason  that  it  seemed  a  fair  thing  and  a  proper 
thing,  that  certain  fixed  charges  that  we  have  paid  every  year, 
some  of  which  charges  are  paid  in  this  period  and  some  <out  of 
the  period,  should  be  put  in  in  course  and  divided  up,  prorating 
them  over  that  period,  prorating  to  this  period  the  amount  that 
would  be  its  proportion  of  the  whole. 

Q.  Then  you  considered  that  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
an  accurate  result  could  be  reached  by  using  statement  No.  2 
instead  of  statement  No.  1  as  to  the  disbursements?  A.  I  do,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  items  as  to  cost  of  the  elevator  plant,  does  that  repre¬ 
sent  the  actual  cost  of  construction  that  was  disbursed  in  cash? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  with  this  proviso  or  qualification,  that  the  company 
bought  the  house  after  it  was  burned;  that  is,  there  was  an  ele¬ 
vator  there  and  it  burned.  The  foundation  was  not,  if  any, 
damaged  apparently,  and  when  the  elevator  company  bought, 
they  bought  the  thing  as  it  laid  there,  paid  so  much  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  docks,  as  it  stood,  and  then  they  put  up  the  super¬ 
structure  under  contract,  and  that  is  what  it  cost  them. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  To  purchase  it  as  it  stood  and  to  put  the  superstructure  on 
it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  company  does  not  own  the  land;  it  is 
ground  rent. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Ground  rent  that  has  to  be  paid  to  parties  not  interested  in 
the  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  ninety-nine  year  lease, 
which  has  forty  years  yet  to  run. 

(Statement  as  to  Exchange  Elevator  offered  and  received  in 
evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  No.  4  of  September  26,  1899.) 
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EXHIBIT  No.  4  OF  SEPTEMBER  26,  1899. 
Exchange  ITlevator. 

Statement  No.  1,  April  1  to  July  31,  1899. 

Receipts. 

From  W.  E.  Association,  1899  account .  $4,650  00 

From  sundry  book  accounts .  *1,648  16 


$6,298  16 

Disbursements. 

For  wages  and  labor .  $2,590  65 

For  expense  account .  273  33 

For  lights .  58  00 

For  running  account .  345  58 

For  coal .  194  56 

For  insurance  ($2,310  due  in  October) .  140  82 

For  repairs  ($1,465  still  unpaid) .  3,236  89 

For  salaries,  officers  and  bookkeeper .  866  67 

For  ground  rent .  98S  00 

For  interest .  175  00 


$8,869  50 

Cost  of  elevator  plant  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 

company .  $171,932  45 

Capital  of  company .  150,000  00 


Statement  No.  2,  showing  approximately  the  expense  which 
should  be  charged  during  period  named. 

Wages  and  labor .  $2,590  65 

Light  .  58  00 

Coal  .  194  56 

Running,  $345.58;  expense  account,  $273.33 .  618  91 

Salaries  .  866  67 

*  One-half  of  this  item  was  for  amounts  due  the  company  before  April  1,  and  not  paid  until 
after  that  date. 
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Taxes  (year) .  $2,971  96 

Insurance  (year) .  2,599  02 

Repairs  (year) .  4,736  89 

Rent  of  land  (year) .  1,976  00 

Interest  (year) .  350  00 


Total  (year) . $12,633  87 

Four  months,  one-third  of  above,  is .  $4,211  29 


Total .  $8,540  08 


WILLIAM  I.  BATTY. 

WILLIAM  I.  BATTY,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?  A.  William  I.  Batty. 

Q.  You  reside  in  Buffalo?  A.  I  do. 

Q.  Your  business?  A.  Agent  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  You  are  employed  by  the  Erie  Railroad  Company?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  elevator  belonging  to  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company?  A.  I  am  the  agent  of  the  elevator. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  elevator?  A.  Erie  elevator. 

Q.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company?  A.  I 
presume  it  is;  I  cannot  answer  definitely  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  with  you  the  account  relating  to  that  eleva¬ 
tor,  called  for  by  the  subpoena  served  upon  you?  A.  I  did  not 
because  the  accounts  are  not  kept  by  the  elevator  or  in  my  office. 
The  accounts  are  kept  at  the  general  office  at  New  York. 

Q.  Have  you  any  accounts  in  your  office  from  which  you  can 
give  the  expenses  for  the  period  from  April  1,  1899  to  July  31, 
1899  inclusive?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  in  New  York  has  charge  of  these  accounts?  A.  Mr. 
Wann. 

Q.  WThat  is  his  full  name?  A.  J.  T.  Wann. 

Q.  Where  are  his  offices?  A.  Twenty  one  Cortlandt  street. 
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SPENCER  CLINTON  (recalled). 

SPENCER  CLINTON,  re  called,  testified,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Clinton  presented  a  statement  showing  the  receipts  and 
expenses  of  the  C.  J.  Wells  and  Bennett  Elevators. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Clinton,  this  paper  that  you  present  shows  the  disburse¬ 
ments  of  the  C.  J.  Wells  elevator  for  the  year  1898-1899,  ending 
April  30,  1899?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  shows  the  receipts  of  the  elevator  for  that  period 
other  than  those  received  from  the  Western  Elevating  Associa¬ 
tion?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Also  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  elevator  in  1891?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  would  state  in  addition  to  that,  that  the  ordinary  reduction 
adopted  by  builders  is  a  depreciation  of  one  per  cent,  a  year  after 
the  tenth  year,  so  that  there  would  practically  be,  if  you  valued 
that  property,  no  depreciation. 

Q.  And  is  that  estimate  on  elevator  property?  A.  No,  on 
wooden  structures  devoted  to  manufacturing  where  they  are  kept 
in  good  repair. 

Q.  And  the  figures  contained  in  these  statements  are  taken 
from  the  books  relating  to  the  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  correct?  A.  Absolutely  correct,  I  believe. 

(■Statement  offered  and  received  in  evidence  and  marked  Ex¬ 
hibit  No.  5  of  September  26,  1899.) 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  the  land  upon  which  this  elevator  is 
erected?  A.  That  land  is  appraised  at  that  portion  of  the  creek 
at  $600  a  foot,  and  I  think  there  are  200  feet.  It  covers  the  entire 
block. 

Q.  And  this  same  paper  presented  by  you  gives  the  same  items 
for  the  period  from  May  1,  1S99  to  August  1,  1899,  for  the  Wells 
elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  items  are  taken  from  your  books  and  are  correct? 
A.  I  believe  absolutely  correct. 

Statement  offered  and  received  in  evidence  and  marked  Ex¬ 
hibit  No.  6  of  September  26,  1899.) 
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Q.  This  statement  presented  by  you  contains  the  disbursements 
and  receipts  for  the  Bennett  elevator  for  the  year  1898-1899,  which 
year  ends  April  30,  1899?  A.  Yes,  sir;  April  30,  1899. 

Q.  And  these  items  are  also  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Ben¬ 
nett  estate  elevator  and  are  correct?  A.  The  books  of  the  Ben¬ 
nett  estate  and  absolutely  correct,  I  believe.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  want  it  in  evidence,  when  I  say  absolutely,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  these  estates  is  done  by  checks  and  written  vouchers,  no 
verbal  business  at  all. 

Q.  And  contains  the  items  of  receipts  other  than  the  receipts 
of  the  elevating  associating  and  all  items  of  disbursements  for 
that  year?  A.  YTes,  sir.  Now,  I  have  been  thinking  of  what  you 
said  of  the  valuation  of  the  Bennett  elevator.  Perhaps  the  fair 
way  to  get  at  it  is  to  take  the  price  at  which  I  have  offered  it 
within  three  months,  and  that  asking  price  was,  as  I  recollect  it, 
$650,000,  but  with  a  suggestion  that  if  an  offer  was  made  at  less 
than  that  it  would  be  taken.  The  situation  being  this,  that 
under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Bennett,  for  whom  I  am  acting  as  execu¬ 
tor,  there  are  legacies  there  amounting  to  $450,000,  and  I  have 
been  trying  to  sell  the  elevator  which  is  the  main  portion  of  the 
estate  for  enough  to  pay  those  legacies.  It  would  probably  re¬ 
quire  $550,000  to  do  that.  With  the  expenses,  etc.,  added  the 
property  might  go  up  to  a  higher  sum,  but  I  think  the  fair  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  property,  the  minimum  value,  would  be  $500,000. 

(Statement  offered  and  received  in  evidence  and  marked  Ex¬ 
hibit  No.  7  of  September  26,  1899.) 

Q.  Mr.  Clinton,  you  are  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  prac¬ 
ticing  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  practicing  law?  A.  Thirty-eight 
years. 

Q.  All  of  that  time  your  offices  have  been  in  Buffalo?  A.  Part 
of  the  time  in  New  Yrork  and  part  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
regulation  of  transportation  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  and  trans¬ 
portation  rates,  by  State  legislation?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  and  in  what  connection?  A.  Two  or  three  times. 
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Twice,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange. 

Q.  Of  Buffalo?  A.  Of  Buffalo. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  proposition  that  was  being  considered  at 
that  time  bytthe  Merchants’  Exchange  and  by  you  as  their  counsel? 
A.  There  had  been  several  proposed  acts  of  the  Legislature  drawn 
of  the  nature  of  what  are  called  pro  rata  freight  bills  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  transportation  business  and  for  the  different  ports 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  were  supposed  to  be  injured  by 
the  railroad  companies  here  charging  an  excessive  rate  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  within  the  borders  of  the  State  over 
what  they  charged  for  other  freights,  that  is,  freights  coming 
from  outside  the  boundaries  of  this  State  and  being  hauled  the 
same  distance.  I  examined  two  or  three  proposed  acts  which  had 
been  drawn  at  different  periods,  some  of  which  had  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Committee  of  the  Legislature,  either  the  Senate* 
or  Assembly,  and  also  some  acts  which  had  been  passed  in  some 
other  States.  I  cannot  recollect  now  which  ones,  but  I  have  in 
mind  one  or  two  southern  States,  and  I  think  Massachusetts, 
which  had  been  condemned  by  the  courts  of  those  States  or  the 
United  States  courts  sitting  in  those  States  and  the  problem  was 
to  draw  an  act  which  would  regulate  transportation  charges 
wihin  the  State  and  give  the  protection  which  was  sought  for. 

Q.  The  trunk  line  roads  reaching  the  seaboard  have  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  each  other,  known  as  a  differential  agreement  whereby 
a  lesser  rate  is  charged  on  freight  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Newport  News  than  to  New  York,  is  that  not  so?  A.  I  could  not 
tell  you;  I  only  know  it  by  common  repute. 

Q.  Was  your  action  not  in  reference  among  other  things  to 
that  differential  that  was  being  maintained?  A.  That  was  stated 
to  me  at  the  time. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  And  it  was  to  overcome  that,  that  you  were  drafting  that 
act?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  There  has  also  been  maintained  a  differential  by  agreement 
among  these  railroads  during  the  lake  season,  from  Buffalo  to 
the  seaboard,  known  as  the  ex-lake  differential,  has  there  not,  dis¬ 
criminating  against  New  York  in  favor  of  these  other  ports?  A. 
I  cannot  say  that,  I  only  know  it  by  common  repute. 

Q.  And  it  was  also  in  reference  to  that  differential  that  this 
investigation  was  being  made?  A.  That  was  one  of  the  subjects 
of  complaint,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  New  Central  railroad  is  entirely  within  the  State,  isn’t 
it?  A.  It  is,  running  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  and  from  Albany  to 
New  York  city. 

Q.  And  therefore  freight  starting  at  Buffalo  and  consigned  to 
New  York  over  the  New  York  Central  is  purely  State  pommerce, 
is  it  not?  A.  Purely  so,  I  would  add  unless  received  under 
through  bills  of  lading  from  some  point  outside  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  I  want  to  avoid  any  contention  about  the  word 
“  starting.” 

Q.  And  was  your  conclusion  at  the  time  of  that  investigation 
that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  State  to  enact  legislation  regu¬ 
lating  rates  upon  such  freight  that  not  only  starts  at  Buffalo  but 
freight  where  Buffalo  is  the  initiatory  point  and  is  consigned  to 
New  York  citv  over  the  New  York  Central  railroad?  A.  No  doubt 
it  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  State. 

Q.  And  did  you  draft  an  act  embodying  the  desires  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  regulate  such  freight  rates?  A. 
I  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  made  to  secure  the  passage  of  that  act? 
A^  My  recollection  of  it  now,  a  little  hazy,  is  that  there  was  a 
change  in  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  about  that  time  and 
the  subject  was  lost  sight  of.  Something  else  came  up. 

Q.  Nothing  was  ever  done  with  it?  A.  I  don’t  think  there  was 
anything  done  with  it.  I  don’t  know  that  it  was  sumbitted  to  the 
Legislature;  I  know  I  never  submitted  it.  That  is  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  true  that  a  minimum  rate  for  transportation 
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ol  a  New  York  State  railroad  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  would 
necessarily  regulate  the  rate  on  all  other  railroads  not  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Legislature?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  it  would. 

Q.  That  is  all  Mr.  Clinton  unless  you  have  some  other  sug¬ 
gestions  to  make.  A.  You  have  hit  on  the  very  thing  that  has 
always  been  in  my  mind.  I  believe  firmly  that  the  Erie  canal  is 
one  of  the  greatest  regulators  of  freight  charges  that  has  ever 
been  in  existence,  but  it  has  got  to  be  used  in  a  different  wav 
than  it  is  now.  In  other  words— I  don’t  know  that  I  can  make 
it  jdain — you  may  be  sure  legislation  will  never  touch  it.  If  we 
three,  possibly  a  fourth  could  operate  a  transportation  company 
upon  the  Erie  canal  at  a  profit,  taking  grain  or  any  other  freight 
from  Duluth  or  Chicago  through  to  New  York  city  or  the  sea¬ 
board  we  then  would  have  the  key  to  the  situation.  Not  being 
in  that  position  and  the  railroads  being  in  that  position,  they 
have  the  key  to  the  situation. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  It  is  a  lack  of  organization  in  modern  business  methods  on 
the  Erie  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  canal  terminals  or  the 
necessity  of  having  canal  terminals  at  Buffalo  and  at  New  York? 
A.  I  have  only  listened  to  a  good  deal  of  talk  on  that  subject. 
I  have  not  got  the  information  to  know  whether  they  are  fit  sub¬ 
jects  of  complaint  or  not. 

A  recess  was  here  taken  until  2.30  p.  m. 

EXHIBIT  No.  5  OF  SEPTEMBER  26,  1899. 

Estate  of  C.  J.  Wells. 

Disbursements  for  the  C.  J.  Wells  elevator  during  season  of 
1898-1899. 

^9,324  00 
990  46 
1,370  63 


Payroll  .  . 
Shoveling 
Coal . 
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Oil  and  grease .  $241  11 

Rope,  etc  .  127  23 

Office  expenses .  176  48 

Water .  50  84 

Telephone  service .  169  75 

Meals  .  52  15 

General  repairs  .  2,825  33 

Taxes .  4,986  77 

Insurance  . 3,249  89 


Total .  $23,564  64 


Receipts  other  than  Elevating  Association: 

Oct.  28.  Received  of  Mr.  Fleming .  $51  85 

Received  of  Urban  Milling  Co .  52  50 

Mar.  4.  Received  of  C.  A.  Hager .  75  00 


Total .  $179  35 


C.  J.  Wells  elevator  cost  to  rebuild  in  1891,  $138,336.28.  This 
year  ends  May  1,  1899. 

Buffalo,  September  25,  1899. 

EXHIBIT  No.  6  OF  SEPTEMBER  26,  1899. 

Estate  of  C.  J.  Wells. 

Disbursements  for  C.  J.  Wells  elevator  for  three  months  from 
May  1,  1899,  to  August  1,  1899. 


Payroll  .  $1,898  75 

Coal  .  182  38 

Oil  .  91  69 

Office  expenses .  21  95 

Rope,  etc .  46  60 

Water . 9  90 

Telephone  service  .  107  69 

Shoveling  grain  .  457  45 
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Sealing  weights  .  §30  00 

Meals .  35  00 


§2,881  41 

Repairs  (year) .  2,519  92 

Taxes  (year) .  3,417  57 

Insurance  (year) .  174  34 


Total .  §8,993  24 


Receipts  other  than  from  Elevating  Association,  from  May  1, 
1899,  to  August  1,  1899: 

June  26.  Received  of  Thornton  &  Chester  Milling 

Co  .  §38  75 

July  22.  Received  of  Banner  Milling  Co .  12  50 


Total  .  §51  25 


Buffalo,  September  25,  1899. 

EXHIBIT  No.  7,  OF  SEPTEMBER  26,  1899. 

Estate  of  Harriet  A.  Bennett. 

Disbursements  for  Bennett  elevator  during  season  of  1898-99: 

Payroll  .  §9,818  46 

Coal .  1,206  09 

Oil  .  180  90 

Shoveling . 765  11 

Rope,  belts,  etc .  118  03 

Electric  lights .  263  42 

Office  expenses .  95  75 

Water .  13  50 

Telephone  service .  143  00 

Meals  .  30  15 

Repairs .  2,008  97 

Taxes .  6,556  66 

Insurance .  4,531  89 


§25,731  93 


Total 
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Receipts  other  than  from  Elevating  Association: 

May  6.  Received  of  Heinhold  and  Redenburgh. . .  $13  14 

June  8.  Received  of  C.  G.  Curtis,  $22.40;  Cutter  & 

Bailey,  $3.75;  cash,  $1.25 .  27  40 

May  10.  Received  of  N.  B.  Gatchell .  115  68 

14.  Received  of  O.  G.  Spann,  $145.02;  Thorn¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  $100;  Geo.  Sandrock,  $50. . .  295  02 

27.  Received  of  Mr.  Seymour,  $336.95;  Mr. 

Gatchell,  $41.51 .  400  46 

June  13.  Received  of  G.  T.  Webb  &  Co.,  $14.45;  Geo. 

Sandrock,  $40;  Thornton  &  Co.,  $25. ...  79  45 

17.  Received  of  J.  D.  Sawyer,  $7.28;  Chas. 

Kennedy,  $125;  Fisher  Bros.,  $5.62. . . .  137  90 

18.  Walker  &  Anderson,  $37.96;  American 

Malting  Co.,  $99.94;  Kinne  &  Son, 

$12.50  . 150  40 

July  5.  Received  of  Julius  Benz,  $62.50;  J. 

O’Brien,  $93.72;  Mr.  Gatchell,  $15 .  171  22 

8.  Received  of  George  Sandrock .  436  01 

26.  George  Sandrock,  $607.60;  O.  G.  Spann, 

$406.82  .  1,014  42 

June  21.  Mangus  Beck’s  brewery .  37  00 

Aug.  26.  Lion  brewery .  25  00 


Total  .  $2,903  10 


This  year  ends  May  1,  1899. 

Buffalo,  September  25,  1899. 

Buffalo,  September  26,  1899. 

The  chairman  pro  tern,  called  the  Commission  to  order  at  2.30 
o’clock  p.  m. 

ALBERT  II.  ADAMS  (recalled). 

ALBERT  II.  ADAMS,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  the  additional  statement  that  you  were  going  to 
produce  here?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  April,  May,  June  and  July  of 
this  year. 
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Q.  Will  you  now  give  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 
period  from  April  1,  1899,  to  July  31,  1899,  inclusive,  the  elevators 
Niagara  A,  B  and  C?  A.  For  the  month  of  April — The  expense 
account,  $441.85.  Labor:  A,  $688;  B  house,  $444;  C  house,  $36. 
Running  expense:  A  house,  $2.87;  B,  $1.8 8.  Team  account, 
$47.90.  Goal  account,  $174.83.  Repairs,  A  house,  $1.97; 
repairs  B,  $9.77.  Insurance,  $1,251.96.  Receipts:  Dividend 

from  Western  Elevating  Association,  $3,375.  For  the 
month  of  May — Expense  account,  $375.25.  Labor:  A 
house,  $676;  B  house,  $643.  Running  expenses:  A  house,  $25.42; 
B  house,  $19.63.  Team  account,  $49.25.  Coal  account,  $140.88. 
Repairs:  A  house,  $171.93;  B  house,  $83.47.  Insurance,  $487.26. 
Receipts — Steam  shovel:  A  house,  $405.91;  B  house,  $419.07. 
Elevating,  A  house,  $14.95.  Storage,  A  house,  $3.74.  Running 
over,  A  house,  $59.44.  Railroad  loading  charge,  A  house,  $3.74. 
Pool  dividend',  $4,384.  For  month  of  June — Expense  account, 
$535.12.  Labor:  A  house,  $924.75;  B  house,  $940.75.  Running 
expenses:  A  house,  $11.83;  B  house,  $14.80.  Repairs,  C  house,  62 
cents.  Team  account,  $72.55.  Coal  account,  $262.08.  Repairs: 
A  house,  $416.42;  B  house,  $59.32.  Insurance,  $143.75.  Steam 
shovel:  A  house,  $541.90;  B  house,  $360.43.  Blowing,  B  house, 
$16.18.  Running  over:  A  house,  $66.16;  B  house,  $126.87.  Load¬ 
ing  charge:  A  house,  $265.58;  B  house,  $69.97.  Pool  dividend: 
$6,302.  For  the  month  of  July — Expense  account,  $434.09.  Run¬ 
ning  expenses:  A  house,  $8.97;  B  house,  $7.98.  Team  account, 
$61.30.  Coal  account,  $220.05.  Repairs:  A  house,  $153.70;  B 
house,  $48.66.  Labor:  A  house,  $477.25;  B  house,  $828.  Insur¬ 
ance,  $636.24.  Receipts — Steam  shovel:  A  house ,  $500.85;  B 
house,  $292.49.  Elevating:  A  house,  $2,590.74;  B  house,  $1,457.95. 
Running  over,  A  house,  $12.50.  Loading  charges:  A  house, 
$160.59;  B  house,  $10.03.  Dividend,  $6,302. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  the  totals?  A.  The  totals  are  on  there, 
but  not  in  the  aggregate. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  for  each  month?  A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  give  them?  A.  For  the  month  of  April 
the  disbursements  were  $3,101.03  and  the  receipts  were  $3,375. 
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For  the  month  of  May  the  disbursements  were  $2,572.09  and  the 
receipts  were  $5,290.86.  For  the  month  of  June  the  disburse¬ 
ments  were  $3,382.05  and  the  receipts  were  $7,749.09.  For 
the  month  of  July  the  disbursements  were  $2,876.24  and  the  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $11,427.19. 

Q.  The  statement  that  you  gave  this  morning  for  the  whole 
year  will  disclose  in  the  insurance  item  and  in  the  tax  item  what 
the  average  insurance  is  per  annum,  and  will  show  what  the  tax 
is  on  your  elevators?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  gives  you  the  insurance  for 
a  year. 

ELEVATORS  NIAGARA  A,  B  AND  C. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures,  Month  of  April,  1899. 


EXPENDITURES. 

Expenses . 

Labor,  A . . 

Labor,  B . 

Labor,  C . 

Running  expenses,  A . 

Running  expenses,  B . 

Team . 

Coal . 

Repairs,  A . 

Repairs,  B . 

Insurance  (year)  . 


$441  85 
688  00 
444  00 
36  00 
2  87 
1  88 
47  90 
174  83 
1  97 
9  77 
1,251  96 


$3,101  03 


RECEIPTS. 

Dividend,  Western  Elevating  Association .  $3  375  00 


Receipts  and  Expenditures,  Month  of  May,  1899. 


EXPENDITURES. 

Expenses .  $375  25 

Labor,  A . 676  00 

Labor,  B .  643  00 

Running  expenses,  A .  25  42 
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Running  expenses,  B .  $19  03 

Team .  49  25 

Coal . 140  88 

Repairs,  A .  171  93 

Repairs,  B  .  83  47 

Insurance  (year) .  487  20 


$2,672  09 


RECEIPTS. 

Steam  shovel,  A .  $405  91 

Steam  shovel,  B .  419  07 

Elevating,  A .  14  96 

Storage,  A .  3  74 

Running  over,  A .  59  44 

Pool  dividend  .  4,384  00 

Railroad  loading  charges,  A .  3  74 


$5,290  86 


ELEVATORS  NIAGARA  A,  B  AND  C. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures,  Month  of  June,  1899. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Expense . $535  12 

Labor,  A .  924  75 

Labor,  B .  940  75 

Running  expenses,  A .  11  83 

Running  expenses,  B .  14  86 

Repairs,  C  .  02 

Team .  72  55 

Coal . 262  08 

Repairs,  A . 416  42 

Repairs,  B  .  59  32 

Insurance  (year) . * .  143  75 


$3,382  05 
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RECEIPTS. 

Steam  shovel,  A .  $541  90 

Steam  shovel,  B .  360  43 

Blowing,  B .  16  18 

Running  over,  A . 66  16 

Running  over,  B .  126  87 

Dividend  Western  Elevating  Association .  6,302  00 

Railroad  loading  charges,  A .  265  58 

Railroad  loading  charges,  B .  69  97 


$7,749  09 

t  1  . 

ELEVATORS  NIAGARA  A,  B  AND  C. 

t 

Receipts  and  Disbursements,  Month  of  July,  1899. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Expense  . $434  09 

Running  expenses,  A .  8  97 

Running  expenses,  B .  7  98 

Team  account .  61  30 

Coal  account .  220  05 

Repairs,  A .  153  70 

Repairs,  B  .  48  66 

Labor,  A  .  477  25 

Labor,  B .  828  00 

Insurance  (year) .  636  24 


$2,876  24 

RECEIPTS. 

Steam  shovel,  A .  $500  89 

Steam  shovel,  B .  392  49 

Elevating,  A .  2,590  74 

Elevating,  B .  1,457  95 

Running  over,  A .  12  50 

Dividend  Western  Elevating  Association .  6,302  00 

Loading  charges  cars,  A .  160  59 

Loading  charges,  cars,  B .  10  03 


$11,427  19 
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L.  H.  VAN  ALLEN. 

L.  H.  VAN  ALLEN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?  A.  L.  H.  Van  Allen. 

Q.  What  do  you  represent?  A.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Co. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  reside  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  your  relations  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad? 
A.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Buffalo  division. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Transportation  company?  A.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Company. 

Q.  You  are  also  superintendent  of  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  Lake  Lines?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  Lehigh  Valley  also  a  canal  freight  line?  A.  I  don’t 
believe  they  own  any  equipment;  they  operate  what  they  call  the 
Diamond  Despatch  Line. 

Q.  They  operate  that  in  connection  with  their  railroad  westerly 
from  Buffalo,  and  also  in  connection  with  their  Lake  Line  west 
of  Buffalo?  A.  It  is  in  connection  with  their  Lake  Line  only; 
that  is  my  understanding.  I  don’t  have  much  of  that.  It  is 
handled  from  the  other  end  by  the  traffic  manager. 

Q.  From  the  New  York  city  end?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  traffic  manager?  A.  H.  H.  Kingston. 

Q.  Where  is  his  office  in  New  York?  A.  Havemeyer  Building. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Traffic  manager  of  what?  A.  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co. 
and  the  Transportation  Co.  as  well. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

•/ 

Q.  And  also  has  charge  of  the  canal  line?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  Lehigh  Valley  Lake  Line  carry  freight  exclusively 
for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  westerly  from  Buffalo?  A* 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  easterly  to  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  no  occasion  do  they  ever  carry  freight  for  any  other 
line?  A.  No,  sir;  not  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Q.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  they  carry  freight  westerly  that  is 
brought  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Canal  Line  to  Buffalo?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  when  they  carry  freight  that  is  brought  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Canal  Line  to  Buffalo  is  there  a  prorating  between  the 
Lake  Line  and  the  Canal  Line?  A.  I  am  not  competent  to 
answer  those  questions.  I  don’t  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
traffic  department;  I  am  simply  an  operating  official.  Somebody 
gets  the  business  and  I  simply  move  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Kingston  could  answer  that  question?  A.  lres,  sir;  he 
is  the  traffic  official. 

Q.  If  any  other  canal  line  should  bring  freight  to  Buffalo,  you 
would  not  receive  it  on  any  terms  on  your  Lake  Line?  A.  I  can¬ 
not  say  that.  If  it  was  delivered  at  our  freight  house  of  course 
we  would  move  it. 

Q.  You  take  local  freight  here  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  freight  coming  to  Buffalo  by  canal  should  be  de¬ 
livered  to  your  freight  terminals,  the  same  as  local  freight  in 
Buffalo,  you  would  then  take  it  at  the  local  rate?  A.  I  should  as¬ 
sume  so;  I  don’t  know  that  we  would.  I  am  not  competent  to 
answer  those  questions. 

Q.  You  never  had  occasion  to  take  it  otherwise  than  in  that 
way?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  Lake  line?  A.  The  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Transportation  Co. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  each  and  every  Lake  Line  west 
from  Buffalo?  A.  I  may  get  them  wrong,  but  I  will  try:  The 
Union  Steamboat  Co.;  the  Union  Transit  Co.;  the  Anchor  Line; 
the  Western  Transit  Co.;  the  Green  Bay  Line  (that  is  Captain 
Drake's  line);  Lake  Erie  Transportation  Co.;  the  Wabash  Line; 
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the  Soo  Line;  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Co.  That  is  all 
I  recall. 

Q.  Are  all  those  lines  in  the  Association  of  the  Lake  Lines?  A. 
I  don't  know;  I  don't  handle  those  matters  at  all. 

Q.  Your  line  is  in  the  Association  of  Lake  Lines?  A.  We  be¬ 
long  to  the  Lake  Carriers  Association. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  that  Association  organized?  A.  I 
can’t  tell  you.  We  are  members  of  it  simply  to  get  the  benefits 
of  their  representatives  at  the  different  ports  in  case  we  are  in 
trouble  and  want  men.  We  go  to  the  Association  representative 
for  men  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  They  employ  seamen  for  you  and  take  care  of  such  things 
as  that?  A.  YTes,  sir;  I  think  what  you  refer  to  is  what  is  called 
the  Lake  Line  Association. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Is  there  a  Lake  Line  Association  separate  from  the  Lake 
Carriers  Association?  A.  I  could  not  swear. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  there  is?  A.  I  understand  there  is  a 
Lake  Line  Association. 

Q.  You  don’t  represent  the  Company  in  the  Lake  Carriers  As¬ 
sociation?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don’t. 

Q.  The  Union  Steamboat  Co.,  is  that  connected  with  any  rail¬ 
road?  A.  I  think  it  is  connected  with  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  It  is  a  line  owmed  by  the  Erie  Railroad?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  The  Union  Transit  Co?  A.  I  don’t  know  anything  about 
that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  that  operates  in  connection  with 
any  railroad?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wrhether  the  Anchor  Line  is  operated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  railroad?  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  swear  to 
those  things. 

Q.  Is  the  Anchor  Line  Mr.  Evans’  Line?  A.  Mr.  E.  T.  Evans 
is  the  manager. 
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Q.  Who  is  the  manager  of  the  Union  Steamboat  Company?  A. 
I  think  they  have  a  superintendent.  The  railroad  superintendent 
operates  that;  Mr.  C.  A.  Brunn. 

Q.  And  the  Union  Transit  Co.,  who  is  the  manager  of  that?  A. 
Henry  French,  I  think. 

Q.  The  Western  Transit  Line,  what  railroad  does  that  operate 
with?  A.  The  New  York  Central,  I  think. 

Q.  Mr.  Douglass  is  the  manager?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  so. 

Q.  The  Green  Bay  Line,  what  railroad  does  that  operate  with? 
A.  I  don’t  know  that  it  operates  with  any  particular  one. 

Q.  The  Lake  Erie  Transportation  Company,  what  line  does  that 
operate  with?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  You  will  have  to  get 
that  information  from  their  manager. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  the  Wabash  and  Soo  lines?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  think  they  are  all  under  one  management  here.  I  don’t  know 
wThat  railroads  they  operate  in  connection  writh. 

Q.  Now  will  you  describe  what  terminal  facilities  you  have 
in  Buffalo  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Company  and 
the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad.  A.  You  mean  freight  houses? 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  extent  and  capacity.  A.  We  have  one  freight  house 
300  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide;  another  one  1,400  feet  long  and 
90  feet  wide.  Two  some  500  feet  long  each  and  85  feet  wide. 
In  addition  to  that  we  have  24,000  feet  of  dockage  and  lake  front, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  wThich  is  developed. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  Is  that  sufficient  for  your  business  now?  A.  Our  freight 
business? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  It  has  apparently  taken  care  of  it  so  far  as  I 
know. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  sufficient  draft  of  wrater  along  that  entire  front 
that  is  developed  to  accommodate  all  the  vessels  that  may  come 
there,  any  lake  vessel?  A.  At  present,  yes,  sir.  Do  you  want 
any  details  of  our  ore  docks,  etc.? 
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Q.  Why,  yes,  sir.  A.  We  have  an  ore  dock  300  feet  long,  with 
a  storage  capacity  of  one-half  million  tons. 

Q.  You  mean  devoted  exclusively  to  ore?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  has  that  dock  of  so  much  feet  been  devoted 
exclusively  to  ore?  A.  Ever  since  we  have  acquired  the  prop¬ 
erty  there. 

✓ 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  that?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about 
the  property.  I  have  only  been  with  the  company  six  years. 

Q.  Is  it  longer  ago  than  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

/ 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  your  ore  shipments  have  increased  to 
any  great  extent  in  the  last  two  or  three  years?  A.  Yes,  sir: 
they  have  this  year  particularly. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  A  steady  growth?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  you  have  more  extensive  facilities  in 
Buffalo  than  any  other  line?  A.  Freight  house  facilities  and 
storage  capacity? 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  and  dock  front.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  the  lighterage  management  in 
New  York  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Kingston  would  also  be  able  to  tell  that?  A.  I  assume 
so;  he  is  the  general  traffic  manager. 

WILLIAM  A.  WILSON. 

WILLIAM  A.  WILSON,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testi¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What, is  your  name?  A.  William  A.  Wilson. 

Q.  What  do  you  represent?  A.  Division  agent,  West  Shore 
road. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Does  the  West  Shore  operate  with  any  freight  line?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  we  operate  with  several  of  them:  The  Western  Transit 
Company,  the  Anchor  Line,  the  Soo  Line  and  Lake  Erie  Trans¬ 
portation  Company  and  the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Transportation 
Company. 

Q.  The  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Transit  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  is  that  new  steamboat  line,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
We  have  regular  interchanges  with  all  these  lines. 

Q.  Regular  agreement?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  the  Union  Transit  Company,  you  say  Union  Transit 
Company?  A.  No,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  The  Western  Transit  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Western  Transit  Company  is  the  line  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  New  York  Central  railroad?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  the  same  traffic  arrangement  with  that  line  that 
the  New  York  Central  has?  A.  I  could  not  say  we  have  identi¬ 
cally  the  same,  I  think  we  have. 

Q.  The  Anchor  Line,  can  you  say  what  traffic  arrangement  you 
have  with  that  line?  A.  No,  sir,  I  could  not. 

Q.  Who  could?  A.  Mr.  Francis  LaBau. 

Q.  What  is  his  title?  A.  General  freight  agent,  West  Shore 
railroad. 

Q.  Are  his  offices  in  New  York?  A.  In  the  Grand  Central 
Station. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  If  the  West  Shore  road  desired  to  make  special  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  carrying  of  grain  over  its  road  to  Boston  with  any 
shipper,  would  you  be  the  man  who  would  have  charge  of  that 
arrangement?  A.  We  publish  a  regular  tariff  rate,  and  any 
body  who  tries  to  ship  by  our  road  can  do  so.  As  far  as  I  know, 
no  general  freight  agent  has  authority  to  vary  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  authority  to  vary  that?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  never  have  had  authority  to  vary  that  in  any  one  in¬ 
stance?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  West  Shore  road  desired  to  offer  a  special  inducement 
to  any  one  shipper  of  freight,  that  would  not  come  under  your 
charge  at  all?  A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Who  would  have  charge  of  that,  the  same  man?  A.  The 
general  freight  agent  has  complete  control  of  everything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  that.  I  am  his  subordinate;  I  must  obey  his  orders. 

Q.  After  he  had  made  such  an  arrangement,  would  his  instruc¬ 
tions  to  you  give  you  the  information?  A.  Any  arrangement  he 
might  make  he  would  instruct  his  local  agent  here;  he  would 
carry  it  out. 

>  By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  For  how  long  have  you  been  here?  A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  company  in  any  other  capacity 
before  that?  A.  I  have  been  Canadian  agent  for  the  past  twenty 
years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  located?  A.  At  Toronto. 

Q.  And  you  have  on  no  occasion  received  any  instructions  re¬ 
garding  any  particular  shipper  that  would  indicate  to  your  mind 
that  special  inducements  had  been  made  to  him  to  take  freight  to 
Boston  over  your  road?  A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  How  long  has  Mr.  LaBau  occupied  his  position?  A.  I  think 
about  six  years;  prior  to  that  he  was  assistant  general  freight 
agent.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  West  Shore  road  for  a 
long  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Anchor  Line  has  an  exclusive  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  West  Shore  railroad,  or  with  one  or  more  rail¬ 
roads?  A.  I  don’t  know  that  they  have. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  they  have?  A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  they  had?  A.  No. 

*  By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  they  do  any  business  with  any  other  railroad  line  in  this 
port  besides  yours?  A.  I  could  not  say.  They  work  for  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Creek  road,  and  anybody  is  in  a  position  to  go  to  them. 
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Q.  From  your  observations  have  you  ever  seen  that?  A.  Really 
I  cannot  say  anything  about  the  connection  of  the  Anchor  Line 
except  what  I  know  in  connection  with  ourselves.  I  don't  think 
we  have  any  exclusive  arrangement  with  them. 

Q.  Without  any  reference  to  local  freight,  with  reference  only 
to  freight  that  comes  to  Buffalo,  going  west,  have  you  ever  known 
in  recent  years  of  any  railroad  other  than  the  West  Shore  at  this 
port  sending  their  freight  by  the  Anchor  Line.  A.  Well,  really, 
I  could  not  say  that;  it  would  be  something  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  know. 

Q.  You  could  say, whether  you  ever  have  known  of  it?  A.  No, 
sir;  they  might  be  doing  a  large  percentage  of  business  with 
other  roads  and  it  would  not  come  to  my  knowledge  at  all. 

Q.  If  they  did  a  large  percentage  of  business  with  any  other 
road  than  the  West  Shore  at  this  point  you  would  know  it?  A. 
I  would  not;  I  might  not  know  it. 

Q.  If  they  did  a  large  percentage  of  business,  although  you 
might  not  know  it,  with  a  railroad  other  than  the  West  Shore 
road  you  probably  would  have  ah  intimation  of  it,  would  you  not? 
A.  I  don’t  think  so.  Our  west-bound  business  is  so  small  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  our  east-bound  business  that  the  fact  would  not  become 
apparent  at  all. 

Q.  Take  the  east-bound  business,  I  will  ask  you  the  same  ques¬ 
tion.  A.  I  think  the  greater  part  of  the  east-bound  business  of 
the  Anchor  Line  goes  to  the  West  Shore. 

Q.  Doesn’t  all  of  it  that  comes  to  this  port?  A.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  that.  The  Anchor  Line  is  also  a  connection  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  At  Erie?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  east-bound  business  coming 
to  this  port  by  the  Anchor  Line,  going  east  by  any  other  road 
than  the  West  Shore?  A.  I  have  never  known  it. 

Q.  And  with  the  large  bulk  of  east-bound  business  you  would 
be  likely  to  know  if  it  did?  A.  The  great  bulk  of  the  east-bound 
business  is  grain  and  grain  is  free  for  all  except  where  it  goes 
into  a  railroad  elevator.  The  Anchor  Line  runs  to  the  Connect- 
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ing  Terminal  Company’s  elevator;  it  is  a  Buffalo  Creek  elevator 
and  it  is  open  to  all.  Any  grain  coming  in  there  is  free  to  any¬ 
body  who  wishes  to  get  it. 

Q.  I  now  ask  you  as  to  the  east-bound  business,  would  you  not 
be  likely  to  have  some  intimation  of  it  if  east-bound  business 
should  go  from  here  by  another  road  than  the  West  Shore  road? 
A.  No,  there  is  no  reason  why  1  should  know  it. 

Q.  My  question  is,  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  any  great 
amount  of  east-bound  business,  brought  by  the  Anchor  line,  to  go 
easterly  by  another  road  than  the  West  Shore  without  you  hav¬ 
ing  gome  intimation  of  it  or  some  suspicion  of  it?  A.  Our  local 
agent  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  answer  that  than  I.  So 
far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  could  not  say.  The  Anchor  line  might 
bring  a  large  proportion  of  freight  and  send  it  by  another  line 
and  I  not  know  of  it. 

Q.  You  do  know  that  the  Anchor  line  is  a  connection  of  the 
Pennsylvania  road  at  Erie?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  Anchor  line  is  a  connection  of  the  West  Shore 
road  at  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don’t  know  that  the  Anchor  line  has  connection 
with  any  other  road  at  Buffalo?  A.  I  don’t  know  it  for  a  fact. 

Q.  Nor  do  you  suspect  any  such  thing?  A.  I  would  not  be 
justified  in  answering  that. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  are  justified  in  saying  whether  you  have  an  idea  or 
suspicion.  A.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  we  have  any  exclusive  arrangement  with  the  Anchor  line. 
They  may  have  a  working  arrangement  with  other  roads  identical 
with  our  own. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Evans  has  stated  that  the  Anchor  line  has  an  exclu¬ 
sive  arrangement  with  the  West  Shore  road,  that  is  probably 
correct?  A.  Mr.  Evans  is  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question 
definitely. 

Q.  What  is  your  traffic  arrangement  with  the  Lake  Erie  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.?  A.  In  what  way  do  you  mean?  Of  course,  the 
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Lake  Erie  Transportation  Co.  is  carrying  west-bound  freight  prin¬ 
cipally  for  both  the  Soo  line  and  the  Wabash  line;  beyond  that 
I  really  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  mean  the  Soo  Lake  line?  A.  The  Lake  Erie  Transpor¬ 
tation  Co.  is  with  the  Clover  Leaf  and  Wabash,  and  handles  the 
lake  freight  of  both  those  roads  now. 

Q.  That  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Lake  line.  A.  The 
Lake  Erie  terminus  is  Toledo. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

«/ 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  line  known  as  the  Soo  line?  A.  The  Soo  line; 
ves,  sir.  It  runs  to  Gladstone. 

Q.  And  the  Wabash  line?  A.  Runs  from  Buffalo  to  Toledo. 

Q.  No  farther?  A.  No  farther.  The  Wabash  line  is  entirely 
a  Lake  Erie  transportation  company.  We  know  it  as  the  Wabash 
or  Clover  Leaf  line. 

Q.  When  the  former  witness  named  the  Lake  Erie  Transporta¬ 
tion  Co.  as  one  line  and  the  Wabash  Co.  as  another  line  he  wa3 
referring  to  one  and  the  same  line?  A.  That  is  my  understand¬ 
ing.  They  had  two  lines  last  year,  but  this  year  they  have  only 
one.  The  Lake  Erie  Transportation  Co.  is  the  survivor. 

Q.  Is  that  also  true  of  the  Soo  line?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  sep¬ 
arate  line.  As  I  understand  it,  both  are  under  one  management. 

Q.  The  Soo  line  and  the  Lake  Erie  Transportation  Co.?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  practically,  when  we  are  referring  to  the  Lake  Erie 
Transportation  Co.  we  are  referring  to  all  three  of  those  lines; 
the  Lake  Erie,  the  Wabash  and  the  Soo  line?  A.  I  don’t  know 
that  they  are.  They  are,  so  far  as  the  lake  lines  themselves  are 
concerned. 

Q.  Now,  with  what  railroad  terminating  in  Buffalo  does  the 
Lake  Erie  Transportation  Co.  operate?  A.  I  think  they  connect 
with  anv  road. 

Q.  Is  there  any  one  road  that  they  are  more  particularly  con¬ 
nected  with?  A.  The  Lake  Erie  Transportation  Co.  represents 
both  the  Clover  Leaf  and  Wabash,  and  any  freight  that  is  handled 
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east-bound  is  routed  when  it  gets  to  them  through  some  one  or 
more  roads  east  of  Buffalo.  I  don’t  know  that  their  relations 
extend  to  any  one  road.  In  fact,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  they  con¬ 
nect  with  the  Erie,  Lackawanna,  Lehigh  Valley  and  West  Shore. 
I  am  not  positive  about  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  lines  wmuld  receive 
freight  from  any  canal  line  other  than  their  own  canal  line,  where 
they  have  a  canal  line,  on  any  other  terms  than  local  rate  from 
Buffalo?  A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Who  could  say  of  your  line?  A.  No  one  in  this  connection 
that  I  know  of.  We  have  no  control  over  them.  We  are  merely 
an  ordinary  connection.  We  are  one  of  their  many  connections 
east  of  here.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  traffic  arrangement. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Has  the  West  Shore  a  canal  freight  line?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  at  all?  A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Is  not  there  a  canal  freight  line  that  operates  under  the 
same  management  as  the  West  Shore  road?  A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  The  New  York  Central  has  a  canal  line,  has  it  not?  A.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  for 
them. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  what  the  terminal  facilities  at  Buffalo 
are  of  the  West  Shore  railroad.  A.  Grain  we  handle  from  any 
Buffalo  Creek  elevator  or  at  present  from  any  New  York  Central 
elevator  on  the  usual  term.  Our  package  freight  chiefly  comes 
to  us  either  at  the  Ohio  street  station  of  the  New  York  Central 
or  at  the  connecting  terminal,  which  is  the  Anchor  line.  Of 
course,  we  receive  a  great  deal  of  freight  that  is  teamed  to  us  at 
our  Carroll  street  station  from  other  lines. 

Q.  My  question  is,  more  particularly,  what  are  the  through 
freight  of  the  West  Shore  railroad?  A.  Do  you  refer  to  grain  or 
package  freight;  do  you  mean  eastbound? 

Q.  For  both  eastbound  and  westbound,  and  for  package  freight 
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as  well  as  bulk  freight,  what  are  the  facilities  here  possessed  and 
controlled  by  the  West  Shore  road?  A.  We  have  practically  none 
that  are  controlled  by  ourselves,  that  are  exclusively  our  own. 
We  have  the  use  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  elevators  or  the  connecting 
terminal  warehouse,  where  they  also  handle  package  freight.  That 
is  in  common  with  those  who  use  the  Buffalo  Creek  road.  The 
Buffalo  Creek  road  is  common  to  all  roads  in  the  city.  We  really 
have  nothing  exclusively. 

Q.  No  freight  houses  of  the  West  Shore  here?  A.  None  of  our 
own;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  any  that  you  use  jointly  with  the  New  York 
Central?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  connection  with  the  lake  grain  we  have 
the  Ohio  street  station. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  sheds  there  and  water  front? 
A.  I  could  not  say;  Mr.  Perkins,  the  general  freight  agent,  is  just 
behind  me  here  and  he  will  give  you  the  information,  no  doubt. 

CLINTON  R.  BERRY. 

CLINTON  R.  BERRY,  called  as  a  witness,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?  A.  Clinton  R.  Berry. 

Q.  Is  this  statement  presented  by  you  made  out  by  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  books  of  the  C.  J.  Wells  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  shows  correctly  the  disbursements  on  account  of  that 
elevator  for  the  month  of  April,  1899?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  shows  all  the  disbursements  made  during  that  month? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  an  item  of  insurance  paid  April  6th,  $228.75.  A. 
Our  insurance  comes  along  in  that  way;  that  does  not  amount 
to  anything;  I  don’t  think  the  whole  thing  amounts  to  anything, 
because  one  month  is  no  average  by  any  means  of  what  our  ex¬ 
penses  are. 
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Q.  We  have  a  statement  of  the  other  months.  What  is  the 
average  insurance  paid  per  annum?  A.  I  don’t  remember.  The 
total  amount  is  something  like  $4,000,  I  think. 

Q.  The  amount  appearing  in  the  per  annum  statement  relating 
to  the  C.  J.  Wells  elevator  that  we  have  here  and  which  has  been 
offered  in  evidence  would  indicate  the  average  for  each  year?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  also  would  be  true  of  taxes,  would  it  not?  A.  Yes. 
sir. 

(Statement  offered  and  received  in  evidence  and  marked  Ex¬ 
hibit  No.  8  of  September  26,  1899.) 

EXHIBIT  No.  8  OF  SEPTEMBER  26,  1899. 

Estate  of  C.  J.  Wells. 

Disbursements  for  running  expenses,  including  repairs  for 


month  of  April,  1899. 

April  1.  Paid  payroll  .  $643  00 

6.  Paid  for  rope,  etc .  30  37 

12.  Paid  for  one  barrel  compound .  53  55 

11.  Paid  for  trip  to  Chicago .  50  00 

20.  Paid  for  testing  scales .  1  75 

31.  Paid  for  repairs .  305  52 


Total .  $1,084  19 

April  6.  Paid  insurance  (year) .  228  75 


GEORGE  J.  ECKERT. 

GEORGE  J.  ECKERT,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?  A.  George  J.  Eckert. 

Q.  Who  do  you  represent?  A.  Contracting  freight  agent  of 
the  Erie  Railroad. 

* 

By  M.  Fairchild: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position?  A.  In  my  pres¬ 
ent  capacity  four  years  and  a  few  days 
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Q.  How  long  had  you  been  with  the  Erie  Railroad  here  prior 
to  that  time?  A.  December,  1893 — December  6th,  I  think. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  duties?  A.  Soliciting  west¬ 
bound  freight  from  Buffalo. 

Q.  Only  relates,  then,  to  local  freight?  A.  Only  relates  to 
local  freight. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what,  if  any,  lake  line  is  owned  by  the  Erie 
Railroad?  A.  The  Union  Steamboat  Co. 

Q.  And  Mr.  C.  A.  Brown  is  the  manager  of  that  line?  A.  I 
think  he  is  assistant  general  superintendent  or  general  superin¬ 
tendent,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Brown  here?  A.  He  is. 

Q.  Has  the  Erie  Railroad  a  canal  freight  line?  A.  They  have 
a  canal  line,  as  I  understand  it,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  operates  in  connection  with  the  "freight  line?  A.  The 
Union  Steamboat  Canal  Line  is  the  canal  line,  I  think,  they  oper¬ 
ate. 

Q.  And  they  bring  freight  to  Buffalo  that  will  go  on  the  Union 
Steamboat  Company’s  lake  line?  A.  I  understand  so,  yes,  sir. 

JOHN  0.  MACLAY. 

J.  C.  MACLAY,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  WThat  is  your  name?  A.  John  C.  Maclay. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  an  agent  for  two  of  the 
lake  lines  here  and  a  canal  line. 

Q.  W^hich  of  the  the  lake  lines?  A.  The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  Buffalo  Steamship  Co.,  known  as  the  Soo  line,  and  the  Lake 
Erie  Transportation  Co.,  known  as  the  Wabash  lake  line. 

Q.  W7hat  is  the  name  of  the  canal  line?  A.  The  canal  line  is 
the  American  Transit  Co. 

Q.  WThat  railroad  here  at  Buffalo  does  the  Lake  Erie  Transpor- 
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tation  Co.  operate  with?  A.  They  are  not  controlled  by  any  rail¬ 
road  here  at  Buffalo.  They  have  connections  with  all  the  trunk 
lines  except  the  New  York  Central — the  Erie  Railroad,  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley,  the  West  Shore  and  the  D.,  L.  &  W. 

Q.  Any  others?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Q.  What  railroads  west  of  Buffalo  are  they  connected  with? 
A.  They  run  in  connection  with  the  Wabash  Railroad  at  Toledo. 

Q.  And  the  Soo  line  in  connection  with  what?  A.  The  Soo 
Railroad. 

Q.  Your  statement  regarding  their  connection  here  at  Buffalo 
are  entirely  true  of  the  Soo  line?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  roads  are  the 
same. 

Q.  Where  is  the  freight  terminal  of  the  American  Transit  Co. 
in  New  York?  A.  They  receive  freight  at  Pier  6,  East  River. 

Q.  And  does  that  line  bring  through  freight  to  Buffalo  that 
comes  by  the  lake  lines?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  a  considerable  extent  in  proportion  to  the  total  business 
that  it  does?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  business  that  comes  to  Buffalo  by 
the  canal  line  is  through  business  and  what  proportion  is  the 
business  local  to  Buffalo?  A.  It  is  practically  all  through  busi¬ 
ness — very  little  local  business;  an  occasional  shipment. 

Q.  Would  the  lake  lines  under  your  management  receive  freight 
from  any  other  canal  line  to  go  westward  from  Buffalo  except 
at  local  rates  from  Buffalo?  A.  They  receive  it  on  through  bills 
from  New  York — through  tariffs  to  western  ports  and  western 
destinations. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  New  York  man  to  ship  freight 
from  New  York  westerly  from  Buffalo  on  through  freight  bills 
to  go  by  any  canal  line  other  than  by  your  canal  line 
and  to  also  go  by  your  lake  lines?  A.  Not  at  present,  no; 
we  would  not  receive  such  freight  from  them. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  you  did  receive  such 
freight?  A.  Such  freight  has  been  received  in  former  years. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  since  you  stopped  receiving  such  freight? 
A.  We  have  not  received  such  freight  since  we  had  a  canal  line 
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of  our  own.  Such  freight  would  be  in  competition  with  our 
canal  line  and  we  would  not  take  it  for  that  reason. 

Q.  Then  any  freight  coming  to  Buffalo  destined  west  of  Buffalo 
on  any  other  canal  line,  when  it  arrived  here  at  Buffalo  to  go 
by  your  lake  line,  would  have  to  pay  the  local  rate  from 
Buffalo?  A.  It  would  unless  it  was  some  canal  line  we  have  an 
agreement  with  for  through  rates.  The  American  Transit  Co.  is 
not  the  only  canal  line  which  operates  in  combination  with  these 
lake  lines. 

Q.  From  what  canal  lines  do  you  receive  freight  upon  the  lake 
lines  under  your  management  other  than  the  American  Transit 
Co.?  A.  The  Erie  Boatmen’s  Transportation  Co. 

Q.  Who  is  the  manager  of  that?  A.  Wm.  Cleary. 

Q.  What  other  lines?  A.  The  Buffalo  and  Rochester  Transit 
Co. 

Q.  Whose  line  is  that?  A.  That  is  a  line  which  runs  between 
here  and  Rochester  or  between  here  and  Syracuse.  The  manager 
is  Mr.  H.  L.  Chamberlain,  of  Buffalo. 

Q.  What  other  line?  A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  two  lines  other  than  your  own  from 
which  you  receive  freight  at  Buffalo  going  westerly  at  other  than 
local  rates  at  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

JOHN  GORDON. 

JOHN  GORDON,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  reside  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  have  been  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  business. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  in  an  official  capacity  with  any  of  the 
transportation  companies?  A.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Have  you  been?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  was  you  last  connected  with?  A.  At  the 
last  I  was  operating  a  company  of  my  own,  the  Great  Lakes 
Steamship  Company,  for  two  years. 
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Q.  Until  when?  A.  Until  this  spring.  Prior  to  that  I  was 
with  the  Northern  Steamship  Co. — manager  of  that  corporation — 
and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Co.,  and  half  owner  of  the 
Union  Transit  Co.  when  it  was  organized. 

Q.  You  were  longest  with  the  Lehigh  Transportation  Co.,  were 
you  not?  A.  No;  longest  with  the  Anchor  Line.  I  was  with 
the  Anchor  Line  fourteen  years. 

Q.  Is  the  Great  Lakes  Transportation  Co.  in  existence  now? 
A.  No,  sir;  the  Great  Lakes  Transportation  Co.  was  simply  a 
trade-mark  I  was  using.  The  company  was  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  Wisconsin  road  with  the  trunk  lines  east  of  Buf¬ 
falo. 

Q.  You  are  quite  familiar  with  the  different  lake  lines  and 
their  connections?  A.  I  think  more  so  than  any  gentleman  you 
have  had  before  you;  I  have  had  thirty-five  years  of  it. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation 
Co.  is  one  of  the  lake  lines  owned  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  road? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  x 

Q.  And  that  it  operates  in  connection  with  no  other. road  from 
Buffalo  than  the  Lehigh  Valley  road?  A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  And  that  the  Union  Steamboat  Co.  is  owned  by  the  Erie 
Railroad?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  operates  in  connection  with  no  other  road  than  the 
Erie?  A.  It  operates  in  connection  with  the  Lackawanna  road 

i 

this  season  as  well  as  the  Erie. 

Q.  That  is  by  reason  of  an  arrangement  between  the  Erie  and 
the  Lackawanna?  A.  Traffic  arrangement  assumed  between  the 
Erie  railroad  representing  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  and 
the  Lackawanna  road. 

Q.  The  Union  Transit  Company,  what  railroad,  if  any,  does 
that  operate  with  here  at  Buffalo?  A.  That  operates  with  the 
Erie  and  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Lackawanna,  those  three. 

Q.  Is  it  in  any  way  in  control  of  any  one  of  those  roads  or  all 
of  them?  A.  When  I  was  interested  in  it,  it  was  not.  What 
its  relations  to  the  Erie  or  the  other  roads  are  to-day,  I  don’t  know, 
if  there  are  any  relations  other  than  traffic  arrangements. 
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Q.  You  understand  that  there  is  a  close  traffic  arrangement 
between  those  roads  and  the  Union  Steamboat  Company?  A.  A 
traffic  arrangement,  whether  it  is  anything  more  than  a  division 
of  the  rate,  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  An  agreement  that  they  operate  in  connection  with  each 
other  and  not  otherwise?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Anchor  Line,  that  is  not  owned  by  any  road  here,  is  it? 
A.  It  is  owned  by  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  and  operates  over  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  in  the 
nature  of  a  fast  freight  line.  It  used  to  connect  here  at  Buffalo 
with  the  West  Shore  and  did  some  business  with  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  and  Pittsburg. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  same  interests  or  whether  any  of 
the  same  interests  in  the  Pennsylvania  road  are  also  in  the  Anchor 
Line  Company?  A.  That  I  don’t  know.  The  Anchor  Line  is  a 
pretty  close  corporation,  owned  in  Philadelphia  by  the  principal 
people  in  it.  It  used  to  be  owned  by  Mr.  Firth,  Col.  Potts,  the 
Thau  estate.  William  M.  Thau  used  to  be  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburg.  I  think  those  are  the 
largest  interests. 

Q.  Who  was  Colonel  Potts;  was  he  at  any  time  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  west  of  Pittsburg  system?  A.  A  good 
many  years  ago. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  an  estate?  A.  I  think  it  has  been  an 
estate  seven  or  eight  years  at  least. 

Q.  And  the  Anchor  Line  operates  in  connection  with  no  other 
road  here  at  Buffalo  than  the  West  Shore?  A.  It  does  business 
with  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  not  any  New  York 
business;  it  does  southern  Pennsylvania  business,  coal  business. 

Q.  So  far  as  seaboard  business  is  concerned  it  connects  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  West  Shore?  A.  I  don’t  think  it  does  anything 
with  any  line  other  than  the  West  Shore. 

Q.  And  the  Western  Transit  Co.,  that  is  owned  by  the  New 
York  Central?  A.  I  assume  so. 
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Q.  And  does  no  seaboard  business  with  any  other  road  than  the 
New  York  Central?  A.  Only  the  New  York  Central.  I  guess  it 
exchanges  business  with  the  West  Shore. 

Q.  What  is  the  Green  Bay  Line?  A.  The  Green  Bay  line  is  a 
line  connecting  the  Lackawanna  with  Green  Bay  and  Winona, 
Minnesota,  I  think.  Some  western  road,  I  don’t  remember  the 
title  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  owmed  by  the  western  road  or  by  the  D.  L.  &  W.?  A. 
No;  the  boats  making  up  the  Green  Bay  Line  are  owmed  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Drake,  I  think  they  are  chartered  boats. 

Q.  They  are  operated  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  connecting  link 
between  that  western  road  and  the  D.  L.  &  W.?  A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  And  for  no  other  purpose  except  for  local  freight?  A.  That 
is  all. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  given  here  by  the  Lake  Erie  Trans- 
portation  Co.  and  the  Soo  Line.  No  doubt  that  conforms  to  the 
facts  that  wTere  given  by  the  manager  of  those  lines,  wiio  wmuld 
know  ?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  lines  on  the  lakes  other  than  those  mentioned? 
A.  That  engage  in  package  business? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  seaboard  business?  A.  There  is  a  line  operating 
from  Chicago  and  Fairport,  which  does  some  business? 

Q.  I  mean  at  Buffalo?  A.  No;  these  are  the  only  ones. 

Q.  Now,  the  line  operated  from  Chicago  to  Fairport,  wiiat  line 
is  that?  A.  That  is  the  Fleming  Line.  j 

Q.  Is  that  a  Baltimore  &  Ohio  line?  A.  It  is  a  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  line.  I  assume  that  they  do  a  New  York  business  as  well 
as  Baltimore.  ! 

Q.  Is  it  owmed  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio?  A.  No;  it  is  owned 
in  the  same  wmy  that  this  Green  Bay  line  is  owmed. 

Q.  It  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
■western  roads?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  line  on  the  lakes  that  has  to  do  with  seaboard 
western  business?  A.  Well,  there  is  the  Wilson  Line,  that  is  the 
line  that  runs  from  Monitowmc  to  Buffalo,  the  Wilson  Transit 
Company. 
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Q.  They  charter  boats  to  do  that?  A.  No;  they  own  boats. 

Q.  And  do  they  operate  in  connection  with  any  railroad?  A. 
They  operate  in  connection  with  the  Lackawanna  and  Lehigh 
Valley. 

Q.  Exclusively?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  exist  for  that  purpose?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  line?  A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  different  canal  lines  oper¬ 
ating  between  New  York  and  Buffalo  on  through  freight?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  each  one  that  operates  between 
New  York  and  Buffalo?  A.  The  American  Transit  Co.  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Soo  Line  and  the  Lake  Erie  Transportation  Co. 
and  the  Union  Steamboat  Canal  Line. 

Q.  That  is  with  the  Union  Steamboat  Co.,  the  Erie  Co.?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ) 

Q.  Any  other?  A.  The  Inland  Transportation  Co. 

Q.  You  know  who  are  the  owners  of  the  Inland  Transportation 
Co.?  A.  Mr.  Stillwell  is  the  owner. 

Q.  What  else?  A.  Erie  Boatmen’s  Transportation  Co. 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Cleary’s?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Is  that  all?  A.  There  is  another  line  owmed  by  the  New 
York  Central,  the  Western  Transit  Co.  The  Western  States  line, 
is  the  Anchor  Line  connection. 

Q.  Each  one  of  these  canal  lines  have  their  own  special  con¬ 
nections,  have  the}7  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  Inland  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.?  A.  Well,  they  have  connections,  the  Inland  Trans¬ 
portation  Co. 

Q.  What  are  their  connections?  A.  The  connection  of  the  In¬ 
land  Transportation  Co.  on  Chicago  business  is  the  Ogdensburg 
Transportation  Co.  The  Ogdensburg  Transportation  Co.  comes 
in  here  at  Buffalo  and  takes  their  westbound  business. 

Q.  Is  that  another  lake  line  in  addition  to  those  you  have 
mentioned?  A.  It  is  not  a  lake  line  that  delivers  to  Buffalo,  it 
only  takes  it  away  from  this  Inland  Transportation  Co. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  business  it  gets  at  Buffalo?  A.  I  think  that 
is  all  it  gets. 
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Q.  Is  this  the  eastern  terminus  of  that  line?  A.  The  eastern 
terminus  is  Ogdensburg. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  arrangement  existed?  A.  Only  this 
season. 

Q.  And  prior  to  this  season  that  Ogdensburg  line  did  not  stop 
at  Buffalo?  A.  I  don’t  know  whether  they  are  stopping  here  now 
or  not.  That  is  an  arrangement  he  made  after  the  opening  of 
navigation.  The  boats  have  made  several  departures  from  here, 
taking  his  freight,  and  I  assume  they  are  operating  in  the  same 
way  since.  * 

Q.  Prior  to  that  arrangement  with  Stillwell’s  line,  that  lake 
line,  the  Ogdensburg  did  not  stop  at  Buffalo?  A.  It  did  not  stop 
here. 

Q.  Since  then  they  have  only  stopped  here  in  connection  with 
their  arrangement  with  Mr.  Stillwell’s  line?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  facts  were  leading  up  to  Mr.  Still¬ 
well’s  making  an  arrangement  with  a  line  other  than  at  Buffalo 
to  stop  here  to  get  his  freight?  A.  Nothing,  only  a  matter  of 
gossip.  Stillwell’s  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  an  outside  line, 
and  he  always  had  to  make  a  special  arrangement  every  season 
with  some  of  these  lines  to.  take  care  of  his  business  after  it 
reached  Buffalo.  He  dealt  a  great  many  years  with  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Transportation  Company.  The  Anchor  line  has  taken 
business  from  him  to  Lake  Michigan.  At  times  when  rate  tariffs 
were  maintained  they  would  take  business  from  Stillwell.  When 
Stillwell  was  cutting  rates  they  would  boycott. 

Q.  It  is  your  understanding  that  the  time  came  when  these 
lines  doing  business  westerly  from  Buffalo  refused  to  take  Mr. 
Stillwell’s  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir;  several  times. 

Q.  And  that  finally  resulted  in  Mr.  Stillwell  being  unable  to 
get  his  freight  carried  west  from  Buffalo  until  he  had  succeeded 
in  inducing  a  line  that  did  not  stop  at  Buffalo  to  stop  here  and 
get  his  freight?  A.  That  is  his  statement  this  season.  What 
action  these  lines  took  in  1899  at  the  opening  of  navigation  I 
don’t  know.  The  only  thing  I  know  is  that  Stillwell  made  this 
arrangement  with  the  Ogdensburg  Transportation  Company  to 
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call  after  his  freight.  Whether  any  of  these  other  lines  took  any 
of  his  freight  to  Lake  Michigan  or  not,  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  What  is  your  understanding?  A.  I  have  no  understanding 
about  it,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  not  seen  Stillwell  to  talk  to 
him  in  a  long  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  or  is  not  the  custom  of  these 
lake  lines  to  refuse  freight  from  any  canal  line,  excepting  the  one 
with  which  they  operate,  below  the  local  rate,  westerly  from  Buf¬ 
falo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  fact?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  If  they  maintained  rates  and  if  independent  boatmen  or  an 
independent  line  should  bring  package  freight  here,  maintaining 
the  rate,  do  you  think  it  would  be  taken  and  prorated?  A.  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  might  be  some  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  I  think  it 
would  ultimately  come  out  all  right. 

Q.  Prorate  as  to  freight?  A.  If  it  is  according  to  tariff;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  think  independent  lines  might  be  established  and 
recognized  by  the  lake  lines  if  they  maintained  a  tariff  on  canal 
lines?  A.  Not  as  broad  as  that.  Stillwell  is  looked  upon  as  an 
existing  evil  and  they  will  take  care  of  him. 

Q.  When  he  maintains  rates?  A.  If  you  were  going  to  mul¬ 
tiply  and  elaborate  Stillwell,  you  would  meet  with  some  obstacles 
in  getting  business  west  of  Buffalo. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  would  obstacles  be  interposed  to  prevent 
the  carrying  of  that  freight  west  of  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  believe  they  would?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  think  if  Mr.  Stillwell  agreed  to  act  with  these  lake  lines 
and  maintained  the  rates  from  New  York,  as  do  these  other  lines 
from  New  York,  even  though  he  is  considered  an  existing  evil, 
they  might  take  freight  from  him?  A.  They  have  always  done  so. 

Q.  But  when  he  lowers  his  freight  rate  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo,  then  thev  decline  to  take  any  freight  from  him - 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Excepting  at  local  rates?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Is  it  then  your  knowledge  that  there  are  two  separate  or¬ 
ganizations  among  the  lake  lines,  one  called  the  Lake  Carriers’ 
Association  and  the  other  the  Lake  Line  Association?  A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  And  these  different  lines  belong  to  each  of  those  associa¬ 
tions?  A.  The  Lake  Carriers’  Association  is  an  organization  that 
was  first  gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  aids  to 
navigation  with  the  lakes,  seeing  that  the  shoal  spots  were  lighted 
and  buoyed,  and  to  look  after,  in  Congress,  any  adverse  legislation 
to  lake  interests. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  And  favorable  legislation?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  more  partic¬ 
ularly  to  adverse  legislation,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  continu¬ 
ally  coming  up  a  bill  of  some  kind  suggesting  that  they  should 
have  a  new  kind  of  life  preserver  or  a  new  life  boat;  things  of  that 
kind  which  are  expensive. 

Q.  Then  there  is  included  in  that  association  lines  that  oper¬ 
ate  upon  the  lakes  irrespective  of  what  ports  they  operate  to?  A. 
I  don’t  think  in  a  binding  way  at  all.  Some  of  the  lines  have  paid 
a  toll  to  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association,  others  have  never  paid 
anything  to  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  Lake  Line  Association?  A.  The  Lake  Line 
Association  is  an  association  of  lines  that  have  connections  with 
the  trunk  lines  here. 

Q.  At  Buffalo?  A.  At  Buffalo. 

Q.  And  include  no  others?  A.  Include  no  others. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Excepting  canal  lines?  A.  Excepting  the  canal  lines,  the 
canal  lines  being  part  of  the  lake  lines. 

Q.  A  part  of  the  railroad  lines?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Then  what  lake  lines  that  you  have  mentioned  belong  to  the 
Lake  Line  Association?  A.  I  think  all  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  an  association  they  have  close  connection  with  all  the 
trunk  lines,  as  a  body,  have  they?  A.  They  are  in  close  touch 
with  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  object,  if  you  know,  of  the  Lake  Line  Associa¬ 
tion?  A.  The  object  of  the  Lake  Line  Association  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  rates  between  the  different  lines,  a  statistical  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  whereby  the  business  be¬ 
tween  Buffalo  and  New  York  could  be  promoted  by  legislation 
that  this  Commission  could  recommend?  A.  I  hardly  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  object  of  the  question.  I  don’t  understand  the 
question.  ,  I 

Q.  The  Commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
Newr  York’s  commerce,  the  cause  of  its  decline,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  remedies  for  its  revival.  To  the  extent  that  the  traffic  com¬ 
ing  to  Buffalo  is  diverted  to  ports  other  than  New  York,  or  that 
tariff  that  might  come  to  New  York  and  does  not;  have  you  any 
suggestions  to  make  to  this  Commission  which  it  could  incor¬ 
porate  in  legislative  acts  or  bills  to  carry  out  legislative  remedy? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  have.  ! 

Q.  You  think  the  business  is  now  being  managed  about  as 
successfully  between  New  York  and  Buffalo  by  rail  and  canal  as 
it  could  be?  A.  By  rail  and  canal,  I  don’t  know;  I  think  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  Have  you  any  ideas  you  would  like  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  canal?  A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  No  fixed  ideas?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  canal  should  be  further  improved?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  a  factor  in  regulating  freight  rates? 
A.  It  might  be  made  a  factor,  a  greater  factor  than  it  is  to  day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  terminals  at  Buffalo  and  at  New  York 
for  the  accommodation  of  canal  traffic  in  the  way,  for  instance, 
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of  package  freight,  would  increase  the  commerce  of  this  State? 
A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  that  it  would  increase  the  commerce  of 
the  State.  It  would  divide  the  business  through  the  State.  It 
would  divide  the  business  between  the  rail  and  the  canal. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  rates  by 
dividing  the  business?  A.  I  think  so.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  to  go  with  those.  Terminals  in  New  York  and 
terminals  in  Buffalo  would  only  be  a  part  of  what  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  that. 

Q.  What  else  would  you  suggest  would  be  necessary?  A. 
There  would  have  to  be  organization. 

Q.  A  better  organization  of  the  canal  business?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
an  organization  of  the  canal  business.  There  is  no  organization 
now  on  eastbound.  This  canal  business  w?e  have  been  discussing 
is  all  a  westbound  proposition. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  Buffalo  commerce? 
A.  About  thirty-five  years. 

Q.  Don’t  you  recall  canal  lines  that  were  put  in  existence  and 
have  failed,  for  instance,  the  Planet  line?  A.  I  don't  think  the 
Planet  line  ever  failed. 

Q.  It  became  unprofitable?  A.  For  the  reason  that  the  Planet 
line  was  a  line  that  was  owned  and  operated  by  the  Anchor  line. 
It  was  not  an  independent  line. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Never  was?  A.  Never  was.  The  Anchor  line  built  the 
Planet  line  and  operated  it,  and  sold  it  out  for  the  reason  I  as¬ 
sume  that  they  found  that  they  could  do  the  business  just  as  well 
by  individual  canal  boats  without  having  any  investment  in  a 
line - 

A.  (To  Commissioner  Smith.)  Or  perhaps  better. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

*/ 

Q.  Would  not  that,  to  your  idea,  discourage  the  idea  of  large 
organizations?  A.  My  recollection  of  the  Planet  line  is — I  repre¬ 
sented  the  Anchor  line  in  Chicago  when  they  went  into  existence 
— is  that,  in  the  first  place,  U  was  a  grain  proposition  east  of 
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Buffalo,  a  connection  with  'the  Lake  bulk  line  and  a  coal  proposi¬ 
tion  west  for  these  canal  boats.  It  never  worked  very  well  for 
the  reason  that  they  could  use  the  canal  boats  more  profitably  on 
a  local  proposition  between  Buffalo  and  New  York,  and  take  the 
individual  canal  boats  on  the  other  proposition. 

P.  W.  BONE. 

P.  W.  BONE,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  commissioner,  testified 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  residence  is  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  connected  with  the  Wil¬ 
son  Transit  Company. 

Q.  That  is  the  line  that  operates  in  connection  with  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  and  Lehigh  Valley  railroads?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  its  business,  except  local  business,  is  confined  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  operations  of  these  two  railroads?  A.  Almost  en¬ 
tirely.  There  is  a  little  bit  that  comes  from  the  other  railroads, 
but  nothing  to  speak  of. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  business  that  comes  by  the  canal  lines  at 
all?  A.  Only  from  these  railroads.  We  have  taken  two  or  three 
canal  boat  loads  of  stuff  from  some  concern — I  cannot  tell  the 
name  now.  It  came  to  them  and  they  turned  it  over  to  us  for 
transportation.  That  was  some  little  time  ago. 

Q.  If  any  freight  came  by  any  canal  line,  except  as  it  is  brought 
by  your  railroad  line  to  your  lake  line,  you  would  not  take  it 
west  except  at  the  local  Buffalo  rates?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  lake  lines  west  of  Buffalo  that  would 
take  such  freight?  A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

HENRY  S.  PERKINS. 

HENRY  S.  PERKINS,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  commissioner, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

1/ 

•4 

Q.  Do  you  reside  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  what  is  your  business?  A.  Local  freight  agent  for  the 
New  York  Central  railroad  at  Ohio  street. 

Q.  The  New  York  Central  railroad  has  also  a  canal  line  that 
terminates  here  in  Buffalo  from  New  York?  A.  Well,  I  don’t 
know  what  you  mean  by  a  canal  line. 

Q.  I  mean  a  freight  line;  I  don’t  mean  an  owner  of  boats,  but  a 
freight  line?  A.  There  is  the  Western  Transit  Company  which 
is  owned  by  the  New  York  Central,  which  has  connections  with 
canal  freight  boats. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Under  what  management?  A.  Under  the  management  of 
the  Western  Transit  Company? 

Q.  Isn’t  there  any  other  organization  in  New  York  city?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  operation  of  that  line? 
A.  I  am  agent  for  it. 

Q.  Will  that  line  receive  any  freight  destined  to  go  w7est  of 
Buffalo  from  New  York,  other  than  freight  that  wTould  come  by 
their  own  canal  line?  A.  I  don’t  think  any  was  ever  offered 
them.  The  question  has  never  risen  to  me. 

Q.  If  it  was  offered  wrould  you  receive  it  at  other  than  local 
Buffalo  rates?  A.  Not  without  instructions. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  take  it  at  other  than  local  rates  with¬ 
out  further  instructions?  A.  Not  without  further  instructions. 
There  is  no  arrangement  for  that  now7.  We  have  never  had  any 
offered,  and  no  occasion  to  bring  up  the  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  no  offer  has  ever  been  made  through  the 
managers  of  the  railroad  companies?  A.  No,  sir,  I  am  only  talk¬ 
ing  of  handling  that  freight  here.  I  knowT  nothing  about  the  ar¬ 
rangements  in  New  York. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  that  no  piece  of  freight  has  ever  been 
brought  to  you  and  handed  to  you.  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  this  Lake  Lines  Association?  A.  The 
Western  Transit  Company  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  The  Western  Transit  Company  I  understand 
is  a  member. 

Q.  Are  you  the  representative  in  that  association?  A.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Douglass  would  be  the  representative.  I  am  only  the  agent. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  lake  line  that  would  receive  such  freight? 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  The  question  has  never 
been  raised. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of, its  being  raised?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stillwell?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Inland  Transportation  Company?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  during  this  season  the 
Ogdensburg  line  has  been  at  times  having  its  boats  stop  here  and 
get  freight?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  extent  of  your  terminals  at  Buffalo, 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  New  York  Central  railroad?  A.  The 
New  York  Central  has  a  freight  house  517  feet  long,  and  another 
one  adjoining  it  242  feet  long  for  east  bound  freight,  and  one 
4G2  feet  long  for  west  bound  freight. 

Q.  Where  are  they  located?  A.  At  Ohio  street  between  Ohio 
street  and  the  dock. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  their  water  front  dockage?  A.  1,200 
feet,  and  then  it  has  a  300  foot  elevator  dock. 

Q.  That  is  the  extent  of  it?  A.  Yes,  sir,  except  that  the 
Western  Company  has  a  dock  of  their  own  across  on  the  other 
side  of  the  creek. 

Q.  How  large  is  that?  A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  dimensions. 
The  slip  is  probably  400  feet  and  the  creek  front  probably  300 
feet. 

Q.  Have  they  storage  capacity  there?  A.  They  had  the  town 
house  there. 

Q.  Just  for  the  local  business  of  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  the  accommodations  that  you  have  meet  all  the  demands 
of  your  traffic?  A.  Well,  there  are  times  when  they  strain  them, 
and  there  are  times  when  they  are  adequate.  I  might  say,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  increased  them  lately  to  any  extent?  A.  Not 
since  I  have  been  agent  at  that  station. 

Q.  How  long  is  that?  A.  Since  July  1,  1895. 

CHARLES  A.  BRUNN. 

CHARLES  A.  BRUNN,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  commissioner, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  reside  in  Buffalo,  Mr.  Brunn?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  business  is  what?  A.  I  am  superintendent  of  the 
Erie  railroad  at  Buffalo.  , 

« 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  Union  Steamboat  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the 
Union  Steamboat  Company,  also. 

Q.  And  the  Erie  road  and  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  oper¬ 
ate  in  conjunction  with  each  other?  A.  The  Erie  road  operates 
the  lake  line  known  as  the  Union  Steamboat  line.  It  is  not  a 
separate  corporation.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Erie  railroad. 

Q.  Now,  does  the  Erie  road  operate  a  canal  line?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
known  as  the  Union  Steamboat  Canal  line. 

Q.  Are  you  an  officer  of  that  line?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whatever  business  is  transacted  between  these  lines  would 
go  through  your  hands?  A.  The  handling  business;  yes,  sir.  The 
transferring.  , 

Q.  Does  the  Erie  Lake  line  and  the  Union  Steamboat  Company 
receive  freight  from  any  other  canal  line  than  the  Union  Steam¬ 
boat  Canal  line?  A.  It  has;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  now?  A.  I  know  of  no  arrangement  now  whereby 
it  is  taking  any. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  is  it  since  it  has  received  freight  from  other 
canal  lines?  A.  Four  or  five  months. 
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Q.  It  has  received  freight  from  other  lines  this  year?  A.  Yes, 
-sir. 

Q.  What  other  lines?  A.  The  Erie  Boatmen’s  Association  and 
the  American  Transit  Canal  line,  I  think. 

Q.  Any  other  line?  A.  That  is  all  that  I  have  any  knowledge 
<of. 

Q.  Have  they  received  any  freight  from  the  Inland  Transpor¬ 
tation  Company  this  year?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Would  they,  if  it  was  offered,  handle  it  at  other  than  the 
local  Buffalo  rate?  A.  Not  without  some  prior  arrangement  hav¬ 
ing  been  made. 

Q.  If  you  were  asked  to  by  the  owner  of  the  Inland  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company  line,  would  you  make  an  arrangement  with  him  to 
pro  rate?  A.  That  is  not  within  my  province.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  making  of  rates  or  soliciting  of  business.  I  simply 
operate  the  line.  We  have  a  traffic  department  that  secures  the 
business. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Who  has  charge  of  that?  A.  Mr.  H.  B.  Chamberlain.  He 
Is  assistant  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Erie  road. 

Q.  Where  is  he  located?  A.  In  New  York  city.  His  jurisdic¬ 
tion  extends  over  the  Union  Steamboat  Company  and  the  Union 
Steamboat  Company  canal  line. 

Q.  Is  he  at  No.  21  Cortlandt  street?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  facilities,  your  accommodations 
for  freight?  A.  We  have  two  east  bound  houses  and  one  west 
bound  house  on  Buffalo  creek. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  them,  the  dock  front  and  capacity? 
A.  The  east  bound  house  is  530  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  with 
sheds  30  feet  wide  in  front.  The  house  is  also  a  double  floor 
house — as  we  call  it,  a  double  deck  house.  The  upper  floor  is 
used  in  times  of  congestion.  We  have  one  on  the  south  side  of 
Buffalo  creek  700  feet  long  and  175  feet  wide.  It  is  also  a  double 
deck  storage  house.  Then  we  have  what  is  called  our  west  bound 
house  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek.  It  is  230  feet  long  by  140 
feet  wide  on  the  average.  It  is  irregular  in  shape. 
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Q.  Does  the  length  of  the  sheds  define  the  dock  accommoda¬ 
tions  that  you  have  for  vessels  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  only  on  one  side  that  they  are  accommodated?  A. 
Only  on  one  side. 

Q.  In  slips?  A.  We  have  a  small  slip — it  does  not  amount  to 
anything — at  one  of  the  houses. 

Q.  Have  you  sufficient  accommodations  for  the  business  that  is 
offered  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  recently  increased  them  to  any  extent?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  We  added  the  450  foot  Ganser  street  house  two  years  ago. 

Q.  To  accommodate  your  increased  business?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild  : 

Q.  When  you  have  received  freight  from  the  Erie  Boatmen's 
Transportation  Company,  is  the  arrangement  for  receiving  that 

freight ^made,  so  far  as  the  Erie  road  is  concerned,  here  in  Buffalo 

\ 

or  in  New  York?  A.  In  New  York. 

Q.  Is  the  arrangement  that  is  made  by  the  Erie  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  made  with  the  shipper  or  is  it  made  with  the 
transportation  company?  A.  I  don’t  quite  get  your  question. 

Q.  Where  such  a  freight  arrangement  was  made  in  New  York 
was  it  a  case  of  the  Erie  Boatmen’s  Transportation  Company 
securing  the  freight  from  the  shipper  and  then  making  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  whereby,  on  arrival  in 
Buffalo,  it  would  be  taken  on  your  line,  or  was  it  the  case  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company  receiving  the  freight  from  the  shipper  and 
making  an  arrangement  with  the  Erie  Boatmen’s  Transportation 
Company  to  carry  it  to  Buffalo  by  their  line?  A.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  business  was  secured  by  an  outside  canal  line,  who 
had  arrangements  with  the  Erie  Boatmen’s  Association  to  carry 
freight  to  Buffalo  and  deliver  it  to  the  Union  Steamboat  line. 

Q.  What  connection  was  there  between  the  outside  canal  line 
and  the  Erie  railroad?  A.  There  was  nothing  between  the  canal 
line  and  the  Erie  railroad. 

Q.  Who  made  the  arrangements  with  the  Erie  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  York?  A.  It  was  made  between  the  parties  who 
solicited  the  business  and  the  Erie  railroad. 
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Q.  That  was  this  outside  canal  line?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  solicited  the  business?  A.  The  Lackawanna  railroad. 

Q.  Then  is  it  true  that  in  the  case  of  all  freight  that  you  have 
received  from  the  Erie  Boatmen’s  Transportation  Company  the 
business  was  solicited  in  New  York  by  the  Lackawanna  railroad 
and  shipped  by  the  Erie  Boatmen’s  Transportation  Company  canal 
line,  under  an  arrangement  between  the  Lackawanna  railroad  and 
the  Erie  railroad,  whereby  the  freight,  when  it  arrived  here,  would 
be  taken  by  your  line?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  instance  where  you  received  freight 
from  the  Erie  Boatmen’s  Transportation  Company  than  in  the 
manner  you  have  just  described?  A.  I  cannot  answer  that.  This 
is  a  case  that  I  have  particular  knowledge  of. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  receiving  freight  from  the  Erie 
Boatmen’s  Transportation  Company  under  any  other  condition? 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  ‘Smith : 

Q.  Anything  that  comes  to  you  from  the  Erie  Boatmen’s  Trans¬ 
portation  Company  you  accept?  A.  We  would  not  refuse  it. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Would  you  pro  rate  with  them?  A.  I  could  not  answer  that. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  rates. 

Q.  Unless  you  had  already  received  instructions  different  from 
any  you  now  have,  if  to-morrow  freight  should  be  offered  you  by 
the  Erie  Boatmen’s  Transportation  Company,  you  would  refuse  it 
except  at  the  Buffalo  local  rate?  A.  Unless  there  was  some  prior 
agreement  made  to  receive  it  on  a  pro  rate  basis. 

Q.  Made  with  you  or  with  the  Erie  Railroad  Company?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  such  arrangement  now  exists?  A.  I  cannot  say  as 
to  that. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  informed  of  any?  A.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  any  deal  between  them  at  present — that  is,  no  ar¬ 
rangement  between  them  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Of  course  they  would  not  make  any  such  arrangement  with- 
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out  giving  you  proper  information,  so  that  you  could  know  it?  A, 
Those  instructions  are  often  given  direct  to  the  local  agents,  and 
unless  there  should  be  an  extraordinary  volume  of  business  to 
move  they  would  not  call  my  attention  to  it,  but  they  would  issue 
their  instructions  direct  to  the  local  agents. 

Q.  If  they  entered  into  any  arrangement  that  wras  to  continue 
for  any  length  of  time  they  would  inform  you  of  it?  A*  Not 
necessarily. 

Q.  You  would  not  receive  freight  from  that  line  unless  you  had 
received  instruction?  A.  The  agent  -would  receive  instructions, 
and  would  receive  them  without  my  knowledge,  in  some  instances. 

Q.  And  would  transmit  those  instructions  to  you?  A.  No,  sir, 
not  necessarily. 

Q.  You  would  not  receive  that  freight  unless  you  had  received 
advice  from  somebody?  A.  If  I  was  in  direct  charge  of  the 
transfer  I  should  not  do  it,  of  course,  but  the  agent  receives  in¬ 
structions  direct  from  the  traffic  department  as  to  any  arrange¬ 
ments  that  are  made  between  the  canal  line  and  the  railroads  and 
the  Union  Steamboat  Line. 

Q.  The  Buffalo  agent?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  he?  A.  W.  J.  Batty. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  Do  you  want  me  to  understand  that  there  is  no  permanent 
arrangement  whereby  }rou  receive  freight  consigned  to  you  by 
the  Erie  Boatmen's  Transportation  Company?  A.  No,  sir,  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  are  not  handling  freight  for  them  at  this  time?  A.  No, 
sir,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

W.  C.  FARRINGTON. 

W.  C.  FARRINGTON,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  commissioner, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  Do  you  reside  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Elevator  and  transportation. 
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Q.  You  are  connected  with  what  elevator?  A.  The  Great 
Northern  Elevator  Company. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  relation  with  that  company?  A. 
president. 

Q.  President  of  the  elevator  company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  with  you  the  accounts  called  for  in  sub¬ 
poena  served  upon  you?  A.  I  have  brought  with  me  a  statement. 
My  chief  clerk  was  subpoenaed  yesterday  to  be  here  and  he  came 
back  and  gave  me  a  memorandum  of  what  you  wanted.  Since  I 
came  this  afternoon  I  have  read  the  subpoena  and  find,  that  you 
want  the  information  for  the  entire  three  years.  His  memoran¬ 
dum  said  you  wanted  figures  from  April  1st  to  July  31,  1899. 

Q.  I  did  tell  him  over  the  telephone  that  if  you  brought  the 
information  that  we  did  want  for  that  period  you  would  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  troubling  yourself  for  the  other  years.  A.  I  can  give 
you  that. 

Q.  Will  you  state  by  items  such  as  you  have  taken  from  your 
books  what  the  expenses  of  your  elevator  were  from  April  1  to 
July  31,  1899?  A.  $20,053.29. 

Q.  That  is  the  total  disbursements?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  the  items  making  up  that  total?  A.  No,  sir,  I 
have  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  much  of  that  is  insurance?  A.  No, 
but  I  can  tell  you  pretty  nearly.  It  is  about  $500  I  should 
think.  That  is  the  four  months’  proportion  of  the  year.  The  year 
would  be  $1,500.  I  told  him  to  make  up  the  figures  so  that  they 
would  be  proportionate  for  the  year  for  the  months  that  you 
asked  for. 

Q.  The  statement  you  are  now  making  is  based  upon  that  kind 
of  calculation?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  statement  would  apply  also  to  the  question  of 
taxes?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Taxes  and  insurance. 

Q.  Now,  what  are  the  total  receipts  for  the  same  period?  A. 
The  total  receipts  are  $31,844.56. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  is  from  sources  other  than  your  dividends 
in  the  Western  Elevating  Association?  A.  Well,  there  is  a  mis- 
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cellaneous  item  of  $596.90.  That  is  from  the  sale  of  damaged 
grain  or  anything  like  that  that  we  might  dispose  of  in  the  ele¬ 
vator  that  we  had  to  settle  for  on  claims  and.  had  left  over  and 
sold  it.  And  insurance,  $247.66.  That  was  the  profit  over  and 
above  what  we  got  for  insurance  on  grain  during  that  time.  Those 
are  the  only  two  items. 

Q.  Have  you  items  there  showing  the  cost  of  the  elevator  plant? 
A.  The  cost  of  the  elevator  plant  I  cannot  give  you,  because  it 
was  built  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  and  because 
the  accounts  of  those  expenditures  are  in  St.  Paul  in  the  hands 
of  the  comptroller  of  the  railway  company.  After  the  elevator 
was  built  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Great  Northern  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  I  am  president.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
construction. 

Q.  Is  it  your  experience  then  that  you  can  make  a  profit  at  the 
present  rate  of  elevation,  one-half  cent  a  bushel?  A.  A  slight 
profit.  I  have  it  figured  out  for  a  bushel,  if  you  would  like  to 
have  it.  The  average  receipts  per  bushel  are  .41c. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  That  is  the  actual  cost  to  you?  A.  No,  sir,  the  receipts  per 
bushel.  The  expenses  were  about  .26c.  per  bushel,  leaving  a  net 
of  .15c.  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  On  how  many  bushels  of  grain?  A.  On  the  total  number  of 
bushels  received  from  April  1  to  July  31,  1899,  7,760,658  bushels, 
and.  we  forwarded  during  the  same  time  6,604,197  bushels.  The 
last  item,  of  course,  we  do  not  get  anything  for,  because  the  price 
of  half  a  cent  a  bushel  takes  it  into  the  house  and  puts  it  out 
again. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  there  bearing  on  that  subject?  A.  No, 
sir,  there  are  some  figures  here  which  I  had  for  my  personal  in¬ 
formation,  approximate  figures.  They  do  not  cut  any  figure.  I 
had  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  down  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  company?  A.  $1,500,000. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  have  been  any  dividends  de¬ 
clared  on  that?  A.  No,  sir,  there  have  not.  Our  business  has 
not  been  profitable  for  the  past  few  years. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

«/ 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  operation  in  1897?  A.  We  began  ele¬ 
vating  grain  September  21st. 

Q.  You  put  in  about  three  months?  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  we  are  in 
a  disabled  condition,  for  the  elevator  was  only  about  one-third 
finished.  It  was  more  for  experimental  purposes. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild.: 

Q.  In  1898  there  was  a  rate  war  here  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

STEWART  MURRAY. 

STEWART  MURRAY,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  commissioner, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild.: 

Q.  You  reside  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Agent,  freight  agent  of  the 
Northern  Steamship  Company. 

Q.  That  line  is  connected  with  the  Great  Northern  railway? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  operates  only  in  connection  with  that  road  in  the 
west?  A.  We  have  traffic  arrangements  with  other  roads. 

Q.  Here  in  Buffalo?  A.  No,  in  the  west. 

Q.  But  particularly  it  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  railways  centered  here  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  With  w7hat  lines  does  it  operate  here  in  Buffalo?  A.  With 
the  Erie  railway,  the  Lehigh  valley,  the  Lackawanna  and  the  West 
Shore. 

Q.  Have  you  now  stated  all?  A.  These  are  all  the  railways. 

Q.  Have  you  done  any  business  with  any  canal  lines?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  With  the  railroad  canal  lines?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  done  any  business  with  any  other  canal  lines  thai> 
railroad  canal  lines?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  lines?  A.  The  Inland  Transportation  De¬ 
spatch;  we  are  now  doing  business  with  them. 

Q.  For  howT  long  have  you  done  business  with  them?  A.  Ever 
since  I  have  been  with  the  company  in  1892. 

Q.  Without  intermission?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  pro  rate  with  them  on  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  lake  line  that  does  that?  A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  do  much  freighting  for  them?  A.  We  don't  get  but 
a  little  canal  freight  from  any  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  other  lines  refusing  to  take 
freight  from  that  line?  A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  I  haven't 
heard  of  Mr.  Stillwell’s  tendering  any. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  wTith  the  owner  of  the  line,  Mr.  Still¬ 
well?  A.  Very  w^ell,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  him  complain  because  they  had  refused  to 
take  freight  from  him.  A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  heard 
him  complain  because  of  their  refusing  to  take  freight  from  him. 
I  have  not  heard  him  say  that  he  has  tendered  them  any. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  him  complain  because  they  will  not 
take  freight  from  him?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  What  accommodations  have  you  here  for  the  transaction  of 
jour  business?  A.  We  have  a  warehouse  on  the  Blackwell  canal, 
Gansen  street. 

Q.  How7  extensive?  A.  About  1,000  feet  in  length. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  constructed?  A.  It  was  completed 
in  the  fall  of  1896.  If  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  early  in 
the  fall. 

Q.  You  have  1,000  feet  of  w’ater  front  to  accommodate  shipping 
that  comes  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  own  ships?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  other  lines  operating  on  the  canals,  or  individuals  operat- 
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ing  on  the  canal  were  to  offer  you  freight,  would  you  accept  it 
and  pro  rate  with  them?  A.  No,  sir.  We  would  apply  our  local 
rates  from  Buffalo. 

Q.  You  would  not  pro  rate?  A.  No,  sir,  not  without  starting 
in  on  the  season  with  an  agreement  the  same  as  we  have  with 
the  Inland  Transportation  Company. 

Q.  You  would  want  an  agreement  first  with  any  boat  or  any 
line  of  boats?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  all  the  warehouse  capacity  that  you  have? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

PETER  C.  DOYLE. 

PETER  C.  DOYLE,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  commissioner, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  reside  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  agent,  freight  agent  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company.  I  do  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  boat  business  at  all. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  canal  lines?  A.  No,  sir, 
that  i§  out  of  my  territory. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  are  your  duties?  A.  Just  getting  freight  here  in 
Buffalo,  freight  business  from  the  west  and  all  over. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Just  locally  from  Buffalo?  A.  No,  sir;  I  get  freight  for  the 
West  Shore  that  goes  to  New  York. 

Q.  You  do  not  represent  your  road  in  any  lake  line  association? 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  other  freight?  A.  I 
do  with  rail  freight. 

Q.  Nothing  else?  A.  No;  sir. 

The  Commission  here  took  a  recess  until  o  p.  m. 
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Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  26,  1899. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  Commissioner  Smith  called  the 
hearing  to  order  at  5  o’clock  p.  m. 

E.  T.  EVANS. 

E.  T.  EVANS,  who  had  been  excused  until  this  hearing,  ap¬ 
peared;  but  was  excused  until  a  later  date,  when  he  will  be  heard 
in  New  York. 

GIBSON  L.  DOUGLAS  (recalled). 

GIBSON  L.  DOUGLAS,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  figures  for  your  elevator?  A.  No;  you 
know  you  were  to  get  those  from  the  Comptroller. 

Q.  What  are  your  official  relations  with  the  Western  Transit 
Company?  A.  You  mean  my  position? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  am  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  with  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company,  other  than  being  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Western  Transit  Company?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  with  the  canal  line  that  is 
operated  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company?  A.  That 
is  us.  We  operate  that. 

Q.  The  canal  line  is  operated  directly  by  the  Western  Transit 
Company?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  name  of  the  canal  line. 

Q.  It  is  a  freight  line?  A.  Strictly  freight. 

Q.  Where  is  the  terminal  in  New  York  city  of  that  canal  line? 
A.  New  pier  6,  East  River.  It  used  to  be  pier  7,  now  it  is  new 
pier  6. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  piers  known  as  the  canal  piers?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Does  your  lake  line  take  any  business  west-bound  from  any 
canal  line  other  than  your  own?  A.  Except  this  way  canal  line, 
this  Buffalo  and  Rochester  Transportation  Company.  We  take 
from  them. 
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Q.  But  from  no  other  canal  line  coming  from  New  York?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  refuse  freight  from  any  line  that  was  offered  to 
you  other  than  your  own  coming  from  New  York?  A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  freight  from  any  canal  line  from 
New  York  other  than  your  own?  A.  Not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  when  you  severed  your  connection  with 
the  Lighterage  Department  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company?  A.  I  have  been  here  two  years  and  a  half.  I  came 
here  in  January,  1897. 

Q.  Who  succeeded  you  there?  A.  A  man  named  Alfred  Skitt. 

Q.  Does  he  still  keep  the  position?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  succeeded  him?  A.  W.  B.  Pollock. 

Q.  Were  books  kept  in  your  department  showing  the  expense  of 
operating  the  lighterage  system  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  books  would  show  both  the  disbursements  and  the 
receipts  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds?  A.  No. 
Now  the  head  bookkeeper,  you  know,  is  always  up  at  the  depot. 
The  Comptroller  is  the  accountant  for  the  Lighterage  Company 
and  for  the  Western  Transit  Company.  The  Lighterage  Com¬ 
pany  worked  just  about  as  we  do  in  regard  to  the  expenses,  as  I 
told  you  yesterday.  The  railroad  purchasing  agent  bought  our 
supplies  and  they  would  come  down  to  the  store  and  be  checked 
and  then  the  purchasing  agent  would  make  out  a  voucher.  That 
went  to  the  Lighterage  Company’s  office  with  the  storekeeper’s 
check  and  was  audited  by  the  Lighterage  Company,  and  sent 
back  to  the  purchasing  agent,  who  would  pass  it  on  for  payment. 
I  do  not  think  the  Lighterage  Company  would  have  any  detail 
of  their  expenses  in  that  way. 

Q.  They  would  have  no  books  in  their  own  office?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  regular  books.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  transcript  like.  All 
the  regular  books  were  kept  up  at  the  depot. 

Q.  Was  an  endeavor  made  to  ascertain  how  much  loss  or  how 
much  profit  was  made  by  the  operation  of  the  New  York  Central 
lighters?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 
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Q.  The  only  complete  books  of  account  relating  to  the  lighter¬ 
age  system  were  kept  in  the  auditor’s  department?  A.  In  the 
Comptroller’s  department.  The  Comptroller  has  charge  of  all 
accounts. 

Q.  As  you  understand  it,  he  would  keep  separate  accounts  with 
the  Lighterage  Company?  A.  I  do  not  know.  You  see  the 
Lighterage  Company,  is  a  department;  it  is  not  a  company. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Was  it  always  a  department?  A.  Yes,  sir,  ever  since  they 
bought  Starin  out. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?  A.  I  do  not  know,  along  about 
1882  or  1883,  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  Could  there  be  any  such  instance  as  a  check  being  given, 
signed  by  the  New  York  Central  Lighterage  Company,  or  Lighter¬ 
age  Department  upon  an  account  that  related  only  to  the  Lighter¬ 
age  Department?  A.  Now  there  were  little  incidental  expenses 
— I  am  speaking  now  of  when  I  was  there,  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  now — that  we  would  have  a  contingent  fund  for.  There  was 
certain  labor  that  we  would  pay  right  in  the  office.  The  captain 
would  hire  a  man  to  take  off  a  car  load  or  a  boat  load  of  freight, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  he  might  send  this  man  direct  to  the 
office  with  tickets  for  the  labor.  That  would  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund.  Then  when  a  certain  number  of  such  bills,  we 
might  pay  a  spot  tow  bill,  or  anything  that  had  to  be  paid  on  the 
spot,  had  been  accumulated,  they  would  be  made  into  a  voucher 
and  we  would  send  them  to  the  depot,  duly  receipted,  and  they 
would  return  us  that  amount  of  money,  which  would  keep  the 
contingent  fund  always  just  the  same.  That  ended  the  transac¬ 
tion  as  far  as  that  office  wras  concerned. 

Q.  That  contingent  fund  was  kept  in  a  bank  account?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  in  my  name. 

Q.  So  the  checks  would  be  signed  by  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  instance  where  a  check  would  be  given 
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out  signed  by  the  New  York  Central  Lighterage  Department  or 
Lighterage  Company?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Or  by  any  name  including  the  word  “  Lighterage?”  A.  I  do 
not  remember.  It  would  not  be  in  the  regular  way  of  business 
and  I  do  not  remember  any  such  thing. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Were  you  the  only  man  connected  with  that  department 
who  issued  checks  in  payment  for  services  rendered?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  That  is,  as  far  as  these  little  things  were  concerned.  All 
big  bills  were  paid  by  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Would  he  issue  checks,  for  that  service,  in  the  name  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lighterage  Company?  A.  I  do  not  think  he 
would.  If  I  remember  right  they  were  all  New  York  Central 
checks. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  How  does  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  operation  of  any  one  department  of  that  com¬ 
pany  shows  a  profit  or  a  loss?  A.  I  do  not  know.  You  will  have 
to  ask  the  Comptroller. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  thev  endeavor  to  show  that?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  effort  was  made  during  the 
time  you  were  manager  of  the  Lighterage  Department  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  operation  of  the  Lighterage  Department  showed 
a  loss  or  a  profit?  A.  Why,  I  think  only  just  as  I  might  figure  it 
out  for  myself  for  my  own  convenience,  about  how  the  thing  was 
running. 

Q.  You  did  not  figure  it  out?  A.  Yes,  sir;  at  different  times. 

Q.  Did  you  figure  it  out  according  to  any  items  or  books  of 
recount  in  your  office?  A.  The  way  we  would  go  at  'that,  we 
would  have  to  jump  at  considerable  of  it.  For  instance,  we  knew’ 
how7  much  the  w7ages  of  a  boat  or  barge  wrere,  of  course,  per  month. 
There  w’ould  be  the  tow’ing,  there  would  be  her  lines  and  outfit; 
that  was  all  kept  at  the  store.  Then  wTe  knew  howr  much  freight 
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that  boat  would  carry  for  any  length  of  time,  a  month  or  a  year. 
We  could  get  at  an  average  of  the  thing  by  taking  a  boat,  or  a 
dozen  of  boats,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  crediting  them  with 
their  earnings  at  sixty  cents  a  ton  and  charging  them  with  their 
towing,  at  the  current  price.  The  boats  would  be  those  of  the 
company,  as  a  rule,  that  would  do  their  towing.  Of  course  we 
hired  a  good  deal  of  towing  done,  and  this  towing  would  be  based 
upon  what  we  would  pay  a  chartered  tug  to  do  the  work.  We 
would  get  those  expenses  together  like  that  and  then  credit  her 
with  the  amount  of  freight  she  handled  at  sixty  cents  a  ton.  We 
might  take  a  special  lot  of  freight.  We  would  consider  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  or  hours  the  boat  was  engaged  in  handling  that  par¬ 
ticular  lot  of  freight,  and  take  her  tow-bills  and  her  labor  and  the 
wages  and  wear  and  tear,  and  that  is  how  we  would  get  at  that. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Would  you  make  an  allowance  for  the  investment  in  the 
vessel?  A.  We  never  used  to  figure  anything  on  interest  money 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  nor  insurance,  because  they  were  those 
expenses  that  must  be  charged  up  in  the  general  account.  There 
wyas  a  large  insurance  put  on  the  goods  as  well  as  on  the  floating 
property  itself,  and  the  insurance  money  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
on  the  plant  we  never  had  anything  to  do  with.  We  used  to  place 
the  insurance. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  result  of  your  observations,  figuring  in 
your  own  way?  A.  I  have  figured  a  good  many  times,  and  I 
never  found  any  profit  in  package  freight.  I  could  take  an  indi¬ 
vidual  lot  of  freight  and  I  might  find  a  profit  in  one  or  two  loads* 
or  I  might  get  one  barge  that  was  going  to  steamers  right  along, 
which  got  quick  despatch  and  got  back  quick.  That  barge  might 
do  pretty  well.  Take  another  barge.  She  would  be  a  number  of 
days  going  for  a  load,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  boat 
to  lay  for  a  number  of  days  before  you  could  get  a  berth;  mean¬ 
time  you  were  paying  wharfage.  You  are  just  as  liable  to  lay 
with  one  carload  as  you  are  with  a  boatload,  and  while  you  might 
strike  one  boat  that  will  run  in  luck,  and  have  a  full  load  and 
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quick  despatch  and  quick  loading,  you  will  strike  another  that 
will  be  so  long  gone  that  she  will  eat  up  everything  that  boat  has 
got. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Where  you  are  delayed  with  a  whole  boatload,  the  cost  is 
not  so  great  as  where  you  are  delayed  with  such  a  boat  with  only 
part  of  a  cargo?  A.  The  actual  cost  would  be  the  same,  but  the 
pro  rata  would  be  smaller. 

Q.  It  would  be  more  economical?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  you 
would  ask  these  questions  of  the  manager  of  the  lighterage  de¬ 
partment.  It  does  not  come  very  good  from  me  to  be  answering 
for  another  man.  I  have  no  objection,  only  we  all  have  our  little 
feelings  about  such  things,  and  I  am  quite  certain  he  would  much 
rather  answer  than  have  me  do  it.  I  would  not  want  a  man  to 
come  here  and  answer  for  the  Western  Transit  Company. 

Q.  We  expect  to  ask  him  and  have  him  answer,  but  we  are  now, 
and  I  think  the  records  show  that  very  clearly,  asking  as  of  the 
time  when  you  were  there.  As  I  understand  the  former  testimony 
you  gave,  there  was  a  much  greater  expense  attendant  to  the 
lighterage  of  small  odd  lots  than  of  freight  that  came  in  large 
quantities?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  there  was  no  doubt  a  profit  upon  the  large  quantities, 
and  that  if  there  was  a  loss  in  the  lighterage  department,  It  wTas 
because  of  the  much  greater  expense  in  lightering  these  small 
lots?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Following  out  the  statement  you  have  just  made  in  respect 
to  the  lighterage  business,  you  qualify  it  by  saying  that  you  had 
never  found  a  profit  in  package  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  general  lighterage  business  that 
your  company  did,  I  mean  approximately,  was  of  package  freight? 
A.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Smith,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Half  of  it,  or  a  quarter, of  it,  or  two-thirds  of  it,  or  three- 
quarters  of  it?  A.  Everything  is  package  freight  except  grain, 
you  know. 
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Q.  What  proportion  of  grain  was  there  relative  to  the  whole 
of  the  business  done?  Is  a  lighter  loaded  with  lumber  called 
package  freight?  A.  We  call  everything  package  freight. 

Q.  Just  approximately,  what  your  recollection  is  as  to  what 
proportion  the  grain  business  was  to  the  total  business?  A.  Now 
if  I  knew  how  many  bushels  of  grain  passed  through  the  elevator 
and  how  many  tons  of  package  freight,  which  you  can  get  through 
Pollock,  I  could  tell  you,  but  I  would  not  want  to  hazard  that 
now. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  grain  business  was  profitable?  A. 
That  depends  upon  how  much  they  get  for  doing  the  work,  of 
course.  I  say  that  grain  can  be  lightered  cheaper  than  package 
freight.  Nowr  you  understand,  w7hen  I  am  talking,  I  am  talking 
about  railroad  business.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  man  who  has 
a  regular  line  of  business,  where  he  goes  and  loads  a  lighter  with 
a  full  load.  I  am  talking  about  the  railroad  business,  where  you 
will  send  a  barge  with  one  car-load  from  Sixtieth  street  around  to 
Hunter’s  Point,  just  as  like  as  not  w7ay  up  in  GowTanus  or  New¬ 
town  Creek,  w7hile  another  man  might  go  wTith  a  full  boatload. 

Q.  If  one  portion  of  the  business  wTorks  about  even,  shows  no 
profit  on  package  freight,  and  you  did  make  a  qualification  in  say¬ 
ing  that,  the  assumption  is  there  might  be  a  loss  or  a  gain  on 
that  freight  you  had  reference  to,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is  if 
there  was  on  the  other  business,  aside  from  package  freight,  a 
less  or  a  gain?  A.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  grain  was  more 
desirable  than  the  package  freight. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Was  it  also  your  impression  that  there  wyas  a  profit  on  the 
lightering  of  grain?  A.  As  I  remember  it  now7,  I  think  there 
was. 

Q.  I  will  now  repeat  my  former  question.  As  I  understood  the 
former  testimony  you  gave,  there  was  no  doubt  a  profit  upon  the 
large  quantities,  and  that  if  there  wTas  a  loss  in  the  lighterage 
department,  it  wTas  because  of  the  much  greater  expense  in  lighter¬ 
ing  these  small  lots?  A.  If  you  go  wTith  a  full  boatload,  why  your 
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earnings  are  greater,  and  you  may  not  be  detained  a  particle 
longer  than  you  would  with  a  cargo  or  even  less. 

Q.  As  I  recall  your  former  testimony,  you  also  stated  that,  as 
to  these  odd  lots,  you  followed  a  policy  of  employing  owners  of 
other  boats  engaged  in  that  business  rather  than  the  large  lighters 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company?  A.  No,  I  guess 
not. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  recall  as  to  your  testimony  when  here  before, 
that  as  to  these  odd  lots  you  would  often  send  them  by  boats  other 
than  the  boats  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company?  A. 
I  did  not  say  so,  did  I?  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  thinking 
about — lumber.  You  asked  me  something  about  lumber,  and  I 
said  to  you,  as  I  remember  it  now,  substantially,  that  we  were 
very  glad  to  have  lumbermen  lighter  their, little  lots  of  lumber, 
anything  under  five  carloads,  but  that  they  never  wanted  to  do  it, 
but  if  it  was  five  or  over  they  were  glad  to  lighter  it  themselves?, 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  ever  employ  boats  other  than 
those  belonging  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  to 
lighter  any  small  lots  of  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  employ  other  boats?  A.  They  will 
have  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  at  work,  sometimes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  you  could  do  that  class  of  work  more  eco¬ 
nomically  in  that  way  than  by  utilizing  the  large  lighters  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company?  A.  We  did  not  do  it  that 
way.  We  were  just  as  liable  to  send  a  300  or  a  500  ton  barge  with 
a  carload  of  freight  as  we  were  to  send  a  150  ton  boat.  The  first 
boat  that  puts  into  the  dock  takes  that  lot  of  freight  that  has  to 
go.  I  have  just  as  often  sent  a  300  ton  boat  with  a  carload  of 
freight  as  I  have  a  150  ton  boat.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
about  that. 

Q.  Well  as  to  this  class  of  freight  to  which  you  have  referred  as 
small  lots,  expensive  to  handle,  was  it  not  particularly  in  reference 
to  this  class  of  freight  that  you  used  to  employ  other  boats?  A. 
No.  When  we  chartered  a  boat  we  chartered  it  to  use.  You 
know  there  are  different  kinds  of  boats.  You  take  an  open  boat, 
unless  she  has  good  canvas,  you  could  not  load  a  certain  kind  of 
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fi  ‘eight  on  her.  That  kind  of  freight  might  have  to  have  what 
we  call  house  boats,  built  up  with  a  house  on  them,  just  like  a 
shed.  Now  those  boats  were  used  indiscriminately,  whether  they 
were  chartered  boats  or  whether  they  were  the  company’s  boats. 
They  just  came  in  and  loaded  as  we  wanted  them  to. 

Q.,  Did  you  ever  employ  a  Mr.  Gordon  W.  Hall?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  lighter  small  freight?  A.  Well,  he  had  a  canal  boat  to 
work  for  me,  a  steam  canal  boat  one  year,  and  he  worked  for 
me  a  month  or  two.  I  hired  him  by  the  day. 

Q.  What  kind  of  freight  did  he  handle?  A.  Anything  we  gaye 

him,  but  it  would  have  to  be  freight  that  could  go  into  the  hold 

of  the  canal  boat.  His  was  a  steam  canal  boat;  he  had  a  derrick 

on  it  and  a  gang  of  men.  I  loaded  his  freight  at  the  depot  and 

unloaded  it,  if  he  brought  up  any  west-bound.  He  loaded  and 

unloaded  away  from  the  depot  at  his  own  expense.  Now  that 

is  my  remembrance  of  that. 

*/ 

Q.  Well,  then,  the  class  of  freight  that  he  carried  was  mostly 
those  small  odd  lots?  A.  Generally  carload  lots  or  two  carload 
lots,  something  that  could  be  loaded  into  the  hold  of  a  canal 
boat.  We  do  not  use  canal  boats  in  the  harbor  for  package 
freight  unless  we  are  hard  pressed  and  can  not  get  barges,  on 
account  of  haying  to  load  it  in  the  hold  and  taking  it  out  again. 
It  costs  a  little  more  money  and  it  hurts  the  freight.  The  con¬ 
signees  do  not  like  it  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  use  to  figure  with  him  as  to  the  cost  of  handling 
that  particular  freight?  A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  eyer  did. 
I  may  have  done  so.  I  think  he  quit  me  because  he  could  not 
make  any  money,  if  I  remember  right. 

Q.  You  know7  that  he  has  testified  here  that  he  did  make  money 
on  all  the  freight  he  handled  for  you?  A.  I  did  not  see  his  testi¬ 
mony,  but  some  of  my  friends  told  me  he  had  testified.  He  may 
possibly  haye  made  money.  He  wmrked  for  me  by  the  day,  but 
I  know  if  he  made  any  money  the  Lighterage  Co.  did  not. 

Q.  On  the  freight  handled  by  him?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  now  recall  wliether  you  eyer  figured  wTith  him  to 
see  how  near  you  could  come  to  making  the  receipts  meet  the 
expenditures?  A.  By  the  ton? 
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Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  should  not  wonder.  Hall  and  I  are  old  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Possibly  we  might  have  figured. 

Q.  Your  recollection  is  that  the  result  was  a  loss  on  that  figur¬ 
ing?  A.  I  have  no  question  but  what  we  lost  money,  none  at  all. 

Q.  He  has  testified  that  the  figuring  between  you  and  him 
showed  a  profit  to  your  company.  A.  Did  he  say  anything  about 
himself? 

Q.  He  also  said  he  made  a  profit  himself?  A.  Possibly  he 
might. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Subsequent  to  your  first  engagement  of  him,  in  other  year 
or  years,  you  employed  larger  fleets  of  his  steam  canal  boats 
instead  of  one  individual  boat?  A.  Well,  then,  I  may  have  for¬ 
gotten.  All  I  know  is  he  worked  for  me  part  of  one  season.  He 
had  a  steam  canal  boat,  which  he  had  fitted  up  with  a  derrick. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  but  one  boat  of  his.  I  do  not  think 
I  did  but  I  will  not  be  sure  about  it. 

Q.  He  said,  too,  that  you  figured  out,  he  and  you  together. 
First  he  said  this,  that  the  business  he  did  was  generally  small 
packages,  comparatively,  as  to  a  boatload,  and  it  would  be  des¬ 
tined  for  some  distance,  that  it  was  the  least  profitable  of  the 
business  that  you  had  to  do  that  you  generally  assigned  to  his 
boat,  and  that  in  figuring  it  out,  as  you  and  he  did,  you  were  able 
to  ascertain  then  whether  the  least  desirable  lighterage  business 
that  you  did,  your  company  did  rather,  was  profitable,  and  he 
found  that  it  was.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  average  of  the  cost 
of  lightering  that  character  of  freight  was  something  like  fifty- 
two  or  fifty-three  cents  a  ton,  and  he  closed  his  statement  by 
saying  that,  taking  the  general  run  of  business,  from  his  inform¬ 
ation  and  business  in  it,  between  fifteen  and  twenty  cents  a 
ton  would  yield  a  very  good  profit  on  the  lighterage  business?  A, 
Did  he  mean  that  aside  from  labor? 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  taking  into  consideration  everything, 
as  I  understood  it?  A.  Why  he  could  not  mean  that  that  in¬ 
cluded  the  labor  because  you  know  we  pay  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton  just  to  unload.  Sometimes  it  will  cost  you  more 
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than  that.  You  know  the  line  of  scabs  we  have  to  hire  in  New 
York. 

Q.  You  might  state  on  the  record  here,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  clear,  just  how  you  do  the  lighterage  business,  how 
you  handle  it,  what  the  cost  is  for  handling  it,  generally  speak¬ 
ing.  A.  I  think  I  have  told  you  that. 

Q.  For  instance,  you  pay  so  much  for  handling  at  this  place, 
and  so  much  at  another  place,  take  the  freight  as  it  comes  to 
New  York  and  first  reaches  your  lighter  and  what  handling  you 
have  to  pay  until  it  is  delivered  and  how  much  you  pay  per  ton, 
so  we  will  have  it  on  the  record.  A.  The  prices  that  we  paid 
were  varied.  There  was  when  I  was  there,  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  now,  we  had  a  regular  printed  schedule  of  prices  that  we  paid 
in  certain  districts. 

Q.  To  men?  A.  To  the  contractors.  We  contracted  wherever 
we  could. 

Q.  For  what;  for  labor?  A.  Outside  of  the  New  YTork  Central 
docks. 

Q.  For  labor,  loading  and  unloading?  A.  Yes,  sir.  In  some 
cases  we  paid  by  the  barrel  and  some  by  the  bale,  some  by  the 
carload  and  some  by  the  ton,  a  regular  printed  schedule.  Whether 
that  is  in  existence  now  or  not  I  do  not  know.  That  was  the 
general  price  that  was  paid  by  most  of  the  lighterage  companies. 
That  would  apply  to  where  there  were  stevedores  that  you  could 
depend  on  and  make  a  safe  contract  with.  Now  when  you  go  to 
the  outside  piers,  away  from  the  steamship  piers,  those  contracts 
are  mostly  at  the  steamship  piers,  you  go  away  and  go  up  on 
the  East  River,  the  North  River  or  on  the  Jersey  shore  and  you 
have  to  do  the  best  you  can.  Each  part  of  the  city  is  divided  into 
districts  and  different  men  have  charge  of  those  different  districts. 
The  route  foreman  goes  along  there  and  he  unloads  the  stuff  just 
as  cheaply  as  he  can.  He  may  unload  a  car  of  lumber  to-day  for 
a  dollar  and  a  half  and  he  may  pay  two  dollars  to-morrow.  He 
may  unload  a  carload  of  flour  for  a  cent  a  barrel  to-day  and  to¬ 
morrow  he  will  pay  a  cent  and  a  half. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  make  a  statement  that  the  average  run  of 
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freight  costs  you  for  handling,  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  its 
actual  lightering,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  say  on 
an  average?  A.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  wide  difference,  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty-five  cents. 

Q.  If  you  could  narrow  it  down  to  a  closer  width  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  do  so.  If  you  can  make  a  statement  closer  to 
the  actual  amount  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it.  What  we  want 
is  accurate  information  on  the  cost  of  this  lighterage  business,, 
as  accurate  as  we  possibly  can  get.  A.  If  you  would  only  go  to 
the  present  manager  and  get  it  then  you  could  get  it  accurately. 

Q.  Here  is  a  man  that  has  come  forward  and  made  this  state¬ 
ment,  that,  as  a  result  of  his  experience,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
cents  a  ton  would  yield  a  handsome  profit  in  the  lighterage  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  port  of  New  York,  handling  railroad  business.  Now, 
then,  will  you  say  that  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a  ton  would  not 
yield  a  profit?  A.  He  did  not  mean  including  labor  because  any 
man  of  common  sense  knows  that  he  can  not  take  freight  and 
put  it  on  a  boat  and  take  it  off  again  for  twenty  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  You  mean  he  could  not  take  it  off  and  put  it  on  for  twenty 
cents,  apart  from  the  lighterage?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  can  he  do  it  for,  with  regard  to  labor?  A.  I  think, 
with  his  little  boat,  rigged  as  he  was,  he  could  not  unload  and 
load  for  an  average  of  less  than  thirty-five  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  What  would  it  be  in  your  lighters,  built  for  and  adapted  to 
the  business?  A.  It  would  vary  there,  as  I  said,  according  to  the 
article.  I  should  say  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  cents.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  whole  business,  loading  and  unloading. 

Q.  Apart  from  the  lighterage?  A.  Yes,  sir;  twenty-seven  to 
thirty  cents. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  other  lighterage  companies  are  there  in  New  York 
besides  the  New  York  Central?  A.  All  the  railroad  companies 
have  lighterage  companies. 

Q.  In  the  same  way  as  the  New  York  Central  has,  directly 
owned  by  them  as  a  department  of  the  road?  A.  I  do  not  know 
only  what  I  hear.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
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Q.  Could  you  tell  who  would  be  able  to  sav  regarding  the  light¬ 
erage  company  of  the  Erie  railroad?  Who  in  New  York?  A.  I 
suppose  the  department.  I  do  not  know  who  is  the  manager. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Harrison  B.  Moore  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  lighterage  business?  A.  He  used  to  have  charge 
when  I  was  there. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  man  who  has  charge  of  any  other  of  the 
companies?  A.  There  is  the  Pennsylvania,  they  have  one. 

Q.  Is  that  a  department  of  the  company?  A.  I  think  they  own 
their  own  lighterage  company. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Captain  Frank  Osborne  in  charge?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Smith 
knows  him  very  well. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Starin  still  do  it  for  the  Lackawanna?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  did  when  I  came  away. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  as  to  the  Erie?  A.  I  do  not  recall  the  Erie. 
He  used  to  wear  glasses  at  one  time.  He  was  a  pilot  at  one  time. 
He  was  a  tall,  nice  looking  man.  You  see  their  old  man  died  just 
before  I  came  away  from  New  York.  His  name  was  Cherry.  He 
had  charge  of  the  lighters  and  this  man  came  in  and  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  who  he  was.  I  heard  about  this  Mr.  Hall’s  testimony.  We 
do  not  save  any  papers  in  the  New  York  Central  railroad  and  I 
do  not  know  that  they  do  in  any  railroad  office  over  six  years. 
The  seventh  year  all  papers  are  destroyed;  six  years  carries  them 
over  any  liability  of  a  suit. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  mean  they  do  not  save  any  books  of  account?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  None  whatever?  A.  They  may  save  the  books  in  their 
treasurer’s  office  or  some  such  place  as  that,  but  all  our  way-bills 
and  all  that  sort  of  business,  they  are  all  destroyed. 
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Q.  You  have  no  idea  they  would*  destroy  their  books  of  account?' 
A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is.  I  know  the  books 
and  papers  that  we  used  to  have  to  do  with,  every  seventh  year, 
were  taken,  cut  up  and  destroyed.  I  tried,  after  I  heard  about 
this  Hall’s  testimony,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  joking  put  off  on  me 
about  it  here,  to  get  hold  of  my  contract  with  Hall,  but  the  papers 
had  been  destroyed;  I  could  not  find  them.  Nobody  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  Finally  we  came  across,  in  the  depot  somewhere, 
a  few  receipts,  which  they  loaned  me.  Here  is  one  where  I  paid 
Hall  $360  for  twenty-four  days’  work  of  the  propeller  “  Cortes;” 
that  is  at  $15  a  day.  That  was  in  1890,  May  9th.  Here  is  one  in 
June,  June  7,  1890,  where  I  paid  him  $45  for  three  days’  service 
of  this  same  canal  boat  “  Cortes.”  Here  is  one  for  $450  that  I 
paid  for  thirty  days’  work  of  the  steamer  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1890.  That  is  signed  by  Gordon  himself.  That  shows  he  worked 
for  me  by  the  day.  Now,  I  do  not  believe,  unless  Mr.  Hall  has  got 
some  books  to  show  of  the  number  of  tons  he  lightered  and  of  the 
dockage  he  paid,  he  paid  his  own  dockage  and  all  that  sort  of 
business,  unless  he  has  got  some  books  to  show  I  do  not  believe 
he  knows  any  more  about  what  freight  he  lightered  or  what  it 
cost  to  lighter  it  than  you  do;  not  a  particle. 

Q.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  he  now  knows  what  freight 
he  then  lightered;  he  did  pretend  to  say  that  he  then  knew  what 
freight  he  then  lightered  and  that  he  then  figured  with  you  as  to 
the  cost  of  lightering  that  freight  and  that  he  knew  what  the 
result  of  the  figuring  you  then  made  with  him  was.  A.  I  do  not 
remember.  I  may  have  figured  with  him.  I  will  say  this  much. 
I  have  had  a  good  many  steam  lighters  at  work  for  us  and  I 
never  had  a  steam  lighter  at  work  for  us  yet  that  earned  enough 
to  pay  the  charter  money  that  he  got.  Never. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Douglas,  for  that  $15  a  day,  he  paid 
all  the  expense  of  running  his  boat,  the  labor  on  the  boat  and  the 
labor  that  he  would  have  to  employ  in  unloading  that  boat?  A. 
Away  from  the  New  York  Central  docks. 

Q.  Except  where  he  unloaded  at  the  New  York  Central  docks? 
A.  Where  he  loaded  or  unloaded  at  the  New  York  Central  docks 
vre  did  the  work  there. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

€/ 

Q.  Do  you  recall  how  many  docks  you  had  in  New7  York,  around 
Manhattan  Island;  how  many  different  locations  for  your  docks 
in  the  city?  A.  There  is  Bridge  street,  that  is  Brooklyn.  That 
is  a  regular  dock,  a  barge  stationed  there  every  day.  That  is  one 
place.  I  presume  it  is  there  yet.  Then  there  was  always  a  barge 
at  the  coffee  dock,  Bartlett  stores,  sometimes  a  half  a  dozen  of 
them. 

Q.  These  were  not  docks  that  you  leased  yourself?  A.  We 
hired  berth  room  there  at  the  coffee  docks;  we  paid  regular 
wharfage. 

Q.  Did  you  do  a  regular  business  there?  A.  Not  merely  coffee. 
We  went  to  those  storehouses  all  the  time,  constantly,  for  all 
kinds  of  business.  But  you  are  speaking  to  me  now  of  regular 
stationed  barges. 

Q.  No,  I  mean  docks,  stations,  where  you  had  to  discharge  and 
load  vessels.  A.  That  is  it.  We  would  receive  coffee  regularly 
at  the  coffee  docks,  Bartlett  stores. 

Q.  You  would  not  take  anything  there  to  discharge?  A.  No, 
sir,  except  a  little  freight.  It  was  not  a  receiving  station. 
Bridge  street  was  a  receiving  station  for  anything  that  came, 
Bridge  street,  Brooklyn;' barges  there  every  day. 

Q.  Now  in  New  York.  If  there  are  any  more  in  Bro)klyn  state 
them.  A.  There  were  two  in  Brooklyn.  Bridge  street  is  the 
general  merchandise  receiving  station;  receive  it  right  from  teams 
on  this  barge. 

Q.  You  distribute  it  there?  A.  That  would  not  come  on  that 
barge. 


Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

t j 

Q.  Then  if  anyone  residing  in  Brooklyn  had  made  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  goods  shipped  over  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  he 
would  have  to  go  to  that  one  place  to  get  his  goods?  A.  No.  If 
he  was  a  shipper  in  Brooklyn,  if  his  store  or  factory  was  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  he  wanted  to  ship  by  the  New  York  Central  road,  and  he 
found  it  convenient  to  go  to  Bridge  street  there  was  a  barge  to 
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receive  his  freight  regularly,  but  if  he  had  a  carload  of  freight, 
and  he  wanted  a  barge  sent  to  any  other  dock  in  Brooklyn  another 
barge  would  be  sent  there  for  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Anything  above  a  carload  and  including  a  carload?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  a  carload  and  over,  and  if  there  happened  to  be  a  barge  going 
to  a  certain  place  for  a  carload,  and  another  man  had  a  box  or 
barrel  right  there  that  he  wanted  to  put  on  we  took  it.  We 
would  not  start  a  barge  from  the  depot  to  go  to  some  outside  pier 
within  the  lighterage  limits  for  less  than  a  carload. 

Q.  You  would  go  anywhere  where  there  wTas  a  public  pier  where 
you  could  get  access  to  that  freight?  A.  For  a  full  carload. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.What  proportion  of  the  freight  that  was  lightered  to  Brook¬ 
lyn  was  taken  to  your  own  stores  and  what  proportion  delivered 
on  outside  docks?  A.  Why,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  delivered 
on  outside  docks.  This  place  at  Bridge  street  was  just  an  open 
pier,  up  where  the  old  shipyard  was,  and  this  barge  would  be 
towed  there  every  morning  and  she  would  lay  there  until  half¬ 
past  four  and  take  any  westbound  freight  that  came  through  the 
day  going  to  any  point  on  the  New  York  Central  road,  and  late 
that  night  he  would  go  up  to  Sixtieth  street  and  unload  that 
freight  on  the  railroad  dock  and  he  would  tow  back  to  Bridge 
street  the  next  morning,  so  as  to  be  there  the  next  morning  at  7 
o'clock  to  receive  freight.  That  was  called  the  regular  westbound 
station.  That  barge  seldom  handled  any  freight  except  west¬ 
bound. 

Q.  I  am  now  asking  you  as  to  freight  destined  for  Brooklyn; 
would  there  be  any  difference?  A.  We  would  lighter  that  on 
any  barge. 

Q.  Where  would  it  be  delivered?  A.  Any  point  the  man 
wanted  it. 

Q.  Now  as  to  freight  destined  for  Brooklyn,  what  freight  would 
be  delivered  to  your  own  stores?  A.  None  of  it  at  all.  We 
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might  have  some  man  that  would  order  a  carload  delivered  to 
this  same  pier  which  I  say  was  our  regular  receiving  station.  He 
would  do  that  of  his  own  desire. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Because  of  his  own  convenience?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  freight  was  received  at  your  own 
receiving  station?  A.  I  say  none  of  it  of  the  east-bound  for 
Brooklyn.  There  might  possibly  be  a  carload,  but  nothing  to 
speak  of.  We  delivered  all  over  Brooklyn. 


By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Only  a  fractional  part,  you  would  say?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Suppose  some  resident  of  Brooklyn  ordered  something  that 
was  very  small,  not  a  carload  of  freight,  but  a  small  order,  and 
it  was  shipped  to  Brooklyn  by  the  New  York  Central  line,  he 
would  receive  it  at  your  receiving  station?  A.  No,  sir;  he  would 
not  get  it.  They  would  not  lighter  it.  It  would  go  down  to  St- 
John's  Park  and  he  would  cart  it  from  St.  John's  Park. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Anything  less  than  a  carload?  A.  Yes,  sir;  any  little  lot- 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  freight  destined  to  Brooklyn  would 
go  to  St.  John's  Park  and  what  to  the  Brooklyn  docks?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  you  that.  I  would  not  know  anything  about  what 
went  to  St.  John's  Park.  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
that,  you  know.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  freight  except 
what  went  on  lighters. 

Q.  Now  as  to  Manhattan  Island,  what  receiving  stations  had 
you  there?  A.  I  do  not  think  of  any  except  Pier  4,  East  River- 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  delivered  anywhere  around  the  city  there?  A.  Any¬ 
where  around  the  lighterage  limits. 

Q.  How  many  different  portions  of  the  island  of  Manhattan  are 
there  that  you  lease  or  own?  A.  Only  four  or  five. 

Q.  You  have  some  near  Barclay  street?  A.  Yes,  sir;  regular 
stations,  you  mean? 

Q.  I  mean  the  railroad  stations.  A.  We  do  not  lighter  from 
there.  Freight  all  gets  loaded  into  cars  and  the  cars  are  taken 
upon  floats. 

Q.  You  do  not  do  any  business  in  the  way  of  lightering  to  or 
from  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  regular  west-bound  barge 
stationed  there. 

Q.  Any  other  place  in  the  city  you  can  recall?  A.  The  West 
Shore  had  a  barge  at  Old  Pier  6,  East  River. 

Q.  Did  you  do  the  lightering  for  the  West  Shore?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  at  one  time  for  the  Ontario  and  Western.  I  guess  they 
do  now 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  ones  you  can  think  of?  A.  There  was  a 
west-bound  barge  at  Pier  5,  East  River;  that  was  a  New  York 
Central  barge;  then  there  was  a  West  Shore  barge  at  Old  Pier  6, 
East  River;  then  there  was  a  barge  at  Barclay  street.  It  seems 
to  me  there  was  no  other.  I  do  not  remember. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  most  of  the  package  freight  that  arrives 
in  New  York  city  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  consignees  at  the  freight  yards  of  the  company? 
A.  Most  of  it? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  it  is  dumped 
cut  on  any  open  pier  anywhere  around  the  island?  A.  Why, 
they  do  not  have  any  such  place  as  that  to  deliver  freight.  They 
have  Thirty-third  street  and  Sixtieth  street. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  East  River  or  North  River?  A.  Both,  North  River.  Bar¬ 
clay  street,  Pier  5,  East  River,  that  is  our  regular  east  and  west 
bound  station. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Practically  all  the  freight  over  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  coming  to  New  York  is  delivered  to  the  consignee  at  those 
points?  A.  There  is  St.  John’s  Park;  that  is  a  big  station. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  He  means  of  the  stuff  that  is  lightered?  A.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  carloads  of  freight  go  to  Thirty-third  street  that  are  not 
lightered. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  am  not  referring  to  lighterage  alone;  I  am  referring  to  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad?  A.  I  know  Thirty-third  street  is  a 
big  station,  lots  of  freight  handled  there,  city  freight,  both  east 
and  west  bound,  that  never  goes  onto  the  lighters.  The  Sixtieth 
street  station  to  some  extent,  but  not  so  much  because  it  is  not  a 
good  place  for  teams,  but  there  is  some  freight  handled  there. 
Freight  to  Barclay  street  is  taken  down  on  floats,  cars  on  floats. 
That  is  delivered  there. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  In  your  general  lighterage  business,  as  to  Manhattan  or 
Brooklyn,  or  anywhere  within  the  lighterage  limits,  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  New  York  Central  Lighterage  Co.,  when  they  are  de¬ 
livering  freight,  to  deliver  it  anywhere  that  would  suit  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  consignee,  that  he  would  indicate?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  larger  part  of  the  Manhattan  business  wTas  handled 

4 

in  that  way?  A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  The  larger  part  of  it,  what  proportion  would  you  say?  A. 
Most  all  of  it.  Pier  5,  there  was  nothing  but  flour  went  there. 
Barclay  street,  that  went  down  on  floats  in  cars.  The  rest  of  it 
would  go  to  outside  piers. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  flour  that  was  lightered,  coming 
down  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  or  the  West  Shore  road, 
went  to  outside  piers  and  what  proportion  went  to  South  street? 
A.  I  have  not  the  most  distant  idea. 
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Q.  Wouldn’t  you  say  that  much  the  larger  portion  went  to 
South  street?  A.  I  never  thought  of  that;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  if  a  lumber  merchant,  having  lumber  yards 
adjoining  the  water  front,  should  have  a  consignment  of  lumber 
you  would  lighter  it  to  those  yards?  A.  Just  where  he  wanted 
it,  no  matter  how  badly  the  pier  is  blocked.  You  have  got  to 
wait  until  you  can  get  a  berth. 

Q.  There  are  certain  classes  of  freight  tha£  are  not,  but  take 
the  large  volume  of  freight,  don’t  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  it  is  received  mostly  by  the  consignee  at  the  points  of  de¬ 
livery  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.?  A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  whatever?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  rail  rate  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  at 
the  present  time  on  grain?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  You  mean  the 
rail  rate? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  the  rail  rate.  A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  at  any  time,  there  has  been  an  en¬ 
deavor  on  the  part  of  the  rail  to  meet  the  lake  rate  on  grain?  A* 
On  through  rate  I  do  not  know  as  they  have  particularly  aimed 
to  meet  any  such  rate.  They  probably  make  rates  low  enough 
to  attract  business  when  they  w’ant  it.  If  they  want  a  lot  of 
grain  they  go  into  the  market  and  they  make  a  rate  that  is  low 
enough  to  get  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  Is  that  a  frequent  occurrence?  A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that.  There  is  a  lot  of  grain  that  comes  from  Chicago  by 
rail  all  the  while. 

Q.  All  the  while  during  the  season  of  navigation?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  from  the  far  west  it  naturally  goes  by  rail. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  From  Chicago  to  Buffalo  can  grain  be  shipped  as  cheaply 
by  rail  as  by  the  lake  line?  A.  We  are  getting  pretty  good 
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prices  on  the  lake  now  for  grain.  They  do  not  do  it  in  ordinary 
times.  Now  the  lake  rates  are  very  high. 

Q.  Take  the  cost  of  handling,  could  the  rail  haul  from  Chicago 
to  Buffalo  as  cheaply  as  the  lake  line?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  as  to  the  cost,  would  you  say? 
A.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  thought  of  it,  being  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  a  lake  line?  A.  To  get  at  that  sort  of  a 
thing — to  give  you  any  sort  of  an  answer  that  would  be  a  credit 
to  myself,  I  have  got  to  look  at  the  figures. 

Q.  You  have  considered  the  subject,  as  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  a  lake  line  competing  with  the  railroads  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo?  A.  We  do  not  do  that  sort  of  thing  ex¬ 
actly.  When  we  want  any  grain  we  have  to  take  it  at  the  market 
rates,  whether  is  is  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  bushel  or  three 
and  three-quarters  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  railroad  could  haul  grain  from  Chicago 
to  Buffalo  for  a  cent  a  bushel  without  losing  money  on  the  haul? 
A.  A  cent  a  bushel;  that  would  be  $10  a  car  for  wheat.  1  d< 
not  want  to  answer  that. 

Q.  What  would  you  think?  A.  I  will  not  answer  that;  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  have  an  opinion  on  the  subject?  A.  I  guess  you  will 
excuse  me;  I  will  not  answer  that. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  railroad  that  has  announced  its  deter¬ 
mination  to  ruin  the  lake  business  by  carrying  those  things  that 
are  carried  by  the  lake  vessels  from  Chicago  principally  at  such 
a  rate  as  will  be  unprofitable  to  the  vessels,  in  order  to  drive  the 
vessels  off  the  lakes?  A.  No,  I  do  not  know  as  I  ever  heard 
such  a  statement. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  a  railroad  making  such  an  announce¬ 
ment?  A.  It  has  got  to  be  made  by  an  individual. 

Q.  But  representing  a  railroad?  A.  No  sir. 

Q.  If  any  authority  representing  a  railroad  had  made  such  an 
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announcement  you  would  be  apt  to  know  of  it?  A.  I  might  and 
I  might  not.  You  mean  an  official  announcement? 

Q.  Practically  that — that  he  has  announced  to  the  world  that 
that  is  what  that  railroad  line  has  started  in  to  do;  you  never 
heard  of  it?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  a  manager  of  ,one  of  the  principal 
lake  lines  stating  that  the  policy  of  the  railroads  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Buffalo  at  the  present  time  is  clearly  to  take  lake  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  loss  in  order  to  ruin  the  lake  lines?  A.  Well,  I  would 
not  want  to  criticize  that  man’s  opinion. 

Q.  Would  you  coincide  with  that  opinion  from  your  own  ob¬ 
servations?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  accord  with  that  opinion?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  do  not  think  any  such  thing  as  that  is  in  view  on  the 
part  of  the  railroad?  A.  In  a  general  way  they  might  be  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  get  business  the  lakes  are  carrying.  That  is  natural 
competition,  but  for  a  set,  steady  policy  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  such  policy. 

Q.  Have  they  reached  out  to  get  the  business  that  the  lake 
lines  are  carrying  to  the  extent  of  carrying  any  of  that  business 
at  a  loss?  A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Would  it  in  your  opinion  be  an  unprofitable  thing  for  them 
to  do?  A.  I  would  not  answer  that. 

Q.  You  have  heard  nothing  of  any  such  policy  being  announced 
or  in  vogue?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  accommodations  that  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  have  here  at  Buffalo  for  the  freight  business; 
what  is  the  extent  of  your  shedded  piers,  dock  front,  etc.,  if  you 
have  it  in  mind,  the  size  of  your  sheds,  the  length  of  your  docks, 
and  just  how  much  accommodation  you  have  for  vessels  and 
for  merchandise?  A.  The  sheds,  including  the  elevator  frontage, 
is  2,739  feet,  all  along  the  water  front. 

Commission  here  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chair¬ 
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New  York,  October  17,  1899. 

A  public  hearing  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was 
held  this  day,  in. the  Arbitration  Committee  Room  of  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange.  i 

Present:  Messrs.  Andrew  H.  Green,  chairman  pro  tern.,  C.  C. 
Shayne,  Hugh  Kelly,  and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  secretary;  also 
Hon.  Ben  L.  Fairchild,  counsel. 

The  chairman  called  the  Commission  to  .order  at  1.40  o’clock 
p.  m.,  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  to  take  testimony 
on  the  lighterage  question.  j 

Mr.  Fairchild — Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  several  gentle¬ 
men  subpoenaed  for  to-day  and  as  I  understand  one  or  two  of 
them  want  to  have  their  examination  adjourned  over  until  some 
future  day.  I  will  now  read  the  names  so  that  those  who  may 
be  arranged  for  some  other  day  will  not  be  detained  here  while 
we  are  examining  those  witnesses  who  are  prepared  to  go  on  to¬ 
day.  Mr.  Nathan  Guilford  is  here  prepared  to  go  on  to-day,  also 
Mr.  Walter  B.  Pollock. 

The  name  of  Andrew  Donaldson  of  the  Erie  Railroad  was  called 
and  did  not  respond. 

The  name  of  Stephen  M.  Williams,  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  was  called  and  it  was  stated  on  his  behalf  that  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  material  together  which 
was  needed  in  order  to  make  a  satisfactory  examination,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  be  excused  until  Thursday,  at  1.30  o’clock 
p.  m. 

The  name  of  Fred.  F.  Chambers,  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad  Company,  was  called  and  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Chambers  it  was  stated  that  he  was  only  subpoenaed  to-day  and 
had  not  an  opportunity  to  gather  the  material  together.  Mr. 
Chambers  was  excused  until  Thursday  at  1.30  o’clock  p.  m. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Rickard  responded  when  his  name  was  called  and 
stated  that  he  thought  it  proper  to  be  excused  for  the  reason  that 
the  subpoena  was  served  on  him  at  half  past  12  and  it  gave  him 
very  little  opportunity  to  consider  the  subject  at  all. 

Mr.  Fairchild  stated  that  although  the  subponas  were  out 
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yesterday  he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  Mr.  Rickard  until  to-day. 
He  further  stated  that  if  Mr.  Rickard  would  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  Mr.  Fairchild  could  meet  him,  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  could  not  be  excused. 

Mr.  Rickard  was  excused  until  1.30  o’clock  Thursday. 

Mr.  Fairchild — I  would  like  to  have  it  noted  on  the  record  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  Andrew  Donaldson,  of  the, Erie  railway,  was 
called  and  he  did  not  appear. 

WALTER  B.  POLLOCK. 

WALTER  B.  POLLOCK,  having  been  duly  sworn  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild:  i 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  full  name?  A.  Walter  B.  Pollock. 

Q.  And  you  reside  where?  A.  244  West  One  Hundred  and 
Fourth  street. 

Q.  New  York  city?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Manager  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lighterage  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  with  you  the  accounts  or  any  of  the 
accounts  showing  the  expenses  of  the  New  York  Central  Lighter¬ 
age  Company  for  a  certain  period?  A.  Well,  I  have  brought  with 
me  such  record  as  I  have  of  the  expenses.  I  do  not  have  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  the  expenses  because  none  is  kept.  I  have  a  record 
of  such  bills  and  other  items  as  have  passed  through  my  office, 
and  as  I  keep  merely  as  a  memorandum  and  a  running  record. 

Q.  That  is  your  office,  your  office  is  the  office  of  the  lighterage 
department  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  entire  charge  of  all  the  lighterage  business  at  this 
port?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  expenses  of  that  department  as  conducted  by  you 
are  kept  in  those  offices,  are  they?  A.  No;  I  have  not  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  all  of  the  expenses  of  the  lighterage  department, 
because  it  is  not  kept.  I  have  a  record  of  such  bills  as  pass 
through  my  hands,  but,  for  instance,  the  interest  on  the  grain  ele- 
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vators  and  the  tax  on  the  equipment,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
salaries  of  the  general  officers  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad, 
I  have  no  record,  none  is  kept  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  such  things  as  the  proportion  of  the 
salaries  of  the  general  officers  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  the  interest  on  the  elevators  and  the  taxes  on  the 
floating  equipment,  all  the  expenses  of  the  lighterage  department 
would  be  kept  in  your  office?  A.  I  would  not  like  to  swear  to 
that  positively,  because  the  comptroller  may  have  certain  records 
that  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  the  lighterage  department  or  no  branch  of 
it  is  managed  except  through  your  office?  A.  No;  not  the  direct 
operation  of  the  marine  equipment. 

Q.  So  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  direct  operation  would  be  in 
your  office?  A-  No;  I  don’t  think  so  because  the  direct  opera¬ 
tion  would  include  necessarily  the  cost  of  the  plant;  we  are  build¬ 
ing  new  boats  and  tugs  from  day  to  day  and  that  would  represent 
an  expenditure  incident  to  handling  the  floating  business  in  New 
York  harbor.  That  would  not  appear  in  my  record  of  expenses; 
I  don’t  think  it  is  kept  any  where  separately,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
New  York  Central  system  and  we  have  no  object  in  knowing  just 
what  proportion  should  be  charged  to  the  lighterage  department. 

Q.  I  use  “  operating  expenses  ”  advisedly  as  distinguished  from 
the  value  of  the  plant  and  ask  you  of  the  operation  of  the  lighter¬ 
age  department  as  conducted  in  your  office,  and,  therefore  of  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  shown  in  your  accounts?  A.  Approximately. 

Q.  You  have  those  accounts  from  month  to  month?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  month  by  month  from  January,  1898.  You  asked  for 
the  accounts  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  the  records  prior  to  that  time.  About  once  a  year  we 
gather  up  the  old  records  and  they  are  destroyed  and  sold  for  old 
paper.  There  is  no  particular  reason  why  we  should  keep  them. 
You  wanted  the  records  from  July,  1897,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  the  1897  records.  I  have  here  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  total  of  operating  expenses  month  by 
month  and  in  connection  with  which  amounts,  the  total  receipts, 
if  any,  of  the  department?  A.  You  want  me  to  call  them  off. 
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Q.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  will.  A.  I  had  better  give  yon  the  receipts 
first,  because  these  expenses  will  have  to  be  added  together. 

Q.  Do  that  then.  A.  January,  1898,  $26,033.18. 

Q.  You  are  now  giving  the  receipts  of  the  department?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  February,  $17,480.05;  March,  $22,793.26;  April,  $9,496.12; 
May,  $21,841.25;  June,  $19,205.33;  July,  $11,315.02;  August, 
$8,829.41;  September,  $9,748.53;  October,  $16,679.91;  November, 
$15,255.48;  December,  $21,017.21;  January,  1899,  $16,115.10;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  $15,057.65;  March,  $16,460.47;  April,  $10,526.47;  May, 
$10,374.08;  June,  $12,923.94. 

Q.  Now,  those  receipts  exclude  any  payment  to  the  New  York 
Central  railroad  of  the  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds  that  is 
given  the  Central  railroad  on  through  bills  before  prorating,  is 
that  not  so?  A.  I  don’t  understand  that  the  New  York  Central 
has  three  cents  a  hundred  for  lightering. 

Q.  Whatever  is  paid  the  New  York  Central  railroad  as  between 

the  New  York  Central  and  the  western  connections  for  lighterage 

service  where  freight  is  lightered  free  by  the  bill  of  lading  those 

items  of  receipt  by  the  New  York  Central  railroad  do  not  come  to 

vour  office?  A.  The  New  York  Central  road  or  rather  the  con- 
•/ 

signee  pays  nothing  for  lighterage;  the  lighterage,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  in  the  rate.  The  rate  is  made  so  much  to  New  York 
regardless  of  whether  we  lighter  it  or  not.  That  is  billed  from 
the  west  “  lighterage  free,”  that  is,  if  the  shipper  or  consignee  is 
not  satisfied  to  take  delivery  of  the  freight  at  any  one  of  our 
freight  stations  and  elects  to  have  it  delivered  at  some  point 
within  the  lighterage  limits,  then  the  railroad  in  the  billing  notes 
on  the  bill  of  lading  “  lighterage  free,”  and  there  is  an  allowance 
made  as  between  the  western  roads  and  the  New  York  Central 
road. 

Q.  On  such  freight?  A.  On  such  freight. 

Q.  For  lighterage  service?  A.  If  it  is  billed  “  lighterage  free.” 

Q.  My  question  is  this:  Do  those  receipts  that  you  have  given 
include  any  such  allowance  that  is  made  to  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  by  other  railroads  on  freight  that  is  lightered  free?  A. 
No,  we  would  not  know  anything  about  that;  those  receipts  given 
are  simply  what  we  handle  through  our  office. 
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Q.  Those  are  simply  the  receipts  that  your  office  obtains  from 
the  local  service  here  at  New  York  port?  A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  total  expenses?  A.  I  have  the  expenses 
from  July,  1897,  but  as  you  have  not  the  receipts  for  that  period  I 
suppose  you  want  the  expenses  for  the  same  period  as  the  re¬ 
ceipts? 

Q.  You  might  give  them  for  the  two  fiscal  years.  A.  It  is 
clearly  understood  that  these  expenses  cover  only  such  as  I  have 
record  of? 

Q.  They  only  cover  the  actual  operating  expenses  and,  there¬ 
fore,  do  not  include  the  cost  of  the  plant  or  the  interest  upon  the 
plant,  or  any  apportionment  that  might  be  made  as  to  the  general 
office  expenses  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  but  the  actual 
operating  expenses,  those  figures  are  all  kept  in  your  office,  as  I 
understand,  and  the  figures  that  you  will  now  give  will  be  those 
actual  operating  expenses.  A.  I  have  occasion  every  day  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  various  general  officers,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  consider  a  portion  of  their  salaries  as  prop¬ 
erly  chargeable  to  the  operating  of  the  lighterage  department. 
We  have  men  at  the  different  stations  working  in  connection  with 
the  lighterage  of  freight,  and  I  have  no  record  of  their  expenses, 
that  is,  what  expense'  is  properly  chargeable  to  the  lighterage 
department.  I  want  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  this  is 
simply  a  record  of  what  I  have.  There  are  other  expenses  I  don’t 
know  about.  I  have  mentioned  a  few  but  there  are  others  that  I 
have  no  record  of.  The  comptroller  would  know  better  than  I. 

Q.  My  question  relates  to  the  actual  operating  expenses  of  the 
lighterage  department,  of  which  you  are  the  general  manager. 
A.  I  don’t  think  that  this  includes  them  all,  because  it  would 
seem  to  me  we  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  expenses  at 
our  terminals  that  are  incident  to  handling  the  freight;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  go  to  Sixty-fifth  street  and  get  freight,  there  are  a  lot 
of  laborers  there  that  put  the  freight  on  the  boat. 

By  Commissioner  Shavne: 

t/ 

Q.  I  suppose  the  counsel  means  expenses  that  you  keep  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  in  your  office?  A.  I  only  want  it  clearly  understood  that 
this  does  not  represent  everything. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  have  stated  what  it  did  not  represent;  it  only  repre¬ 
sents  the  actual  operating  expenses  of  the  lighterage  department, 
of  which  you  are  the  general  manager.  A.  Yes,  sir,  so  far  as  I 
have  a  record.  July,  1897,  $73,474.03;  August,  $84,831.54;  Sep¬ 
tember,  $97,416.66;  October,  $105,561.77;  November,  $116,688.23; 
December,  $112,352.69;  January,  1898,  $93,143.42;  February,  $78,- 
884.59;  March,  $77,849.80;  April,  $99,091.01;  May,  $106,956,62; 
June,  $84,906.71;  July,  $69,277.06;  August,  $74,470.15;  September, 
$86,096.97;  October,  $87,845.94;  November,  $126,437.90;  Decem¬ 
ber,  $125,979.80;  January,  1899,  $107,983.90;  February,  $96,832.31; 
March,  $108,782.73;  April,  $95,420.29;  May,  $96,920.22  and  June, 
$85,612.83. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  general  manager  of  the  lighterage 
department  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad?  A.  About  a  year. 

Q.  Who  did  you  succeed?  A.  Mr.  Skitt,  Mr.  Alfred  Skitt. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  general  manager?  A.  I  think  he 
was  there  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  And  he  succeeded  who?  A.  Mr.  Douglass. 

Q.  When  you  became  general  manager  did  you  find  that  the 
accounts  of  the  lighterage  department  were  kept  and  had  been 
kept  prior  to  your  becoming  general  manager  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  that  they  are  now  kept?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  full?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  true  as  to  the  term  when  Mr.  Douglass  was 
general  manager?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  don’t  think  there  has  been  any 
change  in  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Q.  Where  are  the  freight  stations  of  the  New  York  Central 
railroad,  where  the  freight  lightered  by  your  department  is  taken 
to  the  freight  stations  in  New  York  city?  A.  We  take  freight 
from  the  Sixty-fifth  street  station  or  the  Sixtieth  street  station,  as 
it  is  known,  and  the  Thirty-third  street  station.  We  take  it  on 
car  floats  down  to  Barclay  and  then  it  is  taken  down  by  rail  to 
St.  John’s  Park.  We  also  take  freight  to  Pier  5,  East  River. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  freight  stations  to  which  you  deliver 
freight  by  lighter,  I  mean  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad?  A. 
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Well,  there  is  Weehawken  and  Franklin  street,  that  is  a  part  of 
the  New  York  Central,  it  is  the  West  Shore  railroad;  I  don’t  know 
whether  you  want  that  to  appear  as  the  New  York  Central  sys¬ 
tem  or  not.  It  is  a  part  of  the  New  York  Central  and  we  operate 
the  marine  department  for  both  roads. 

Q.  Are  there  any  freight  stations  in  Brooklyn  to  which  you  de¬ 
liver  freight?  A.  No,  the  freight  in  Brooklyn  is  handled  by 
Lowell  M.  Palmer,  that  is  freight  for  Palmer’s  dock,  Brooklyn. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  number  of  freight  stations  in  New  York 
owned  by  the  New  York  Central  railroad?  A.  Four  by  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company  proper. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  eastbound  freight  is  delivered  by  your 
lighters  to  these  freight  stations  and  there  received  by  the  con¬ 
signee  as  compared  to  the  proportion  delivered,  as  you  may  state, 
at  other  places  designated  by  the  consignee?  A.  Well,  I  cannot 
tell  you  because  I  don’t  know  how  much  freight  comes  into  New 
York. 

Q.  The  freight  that  does  come  and  is  lightered,  is  lightered  by 
your  department?  A.  Except  that  which  is  lightered  by  Lowell 
M.  Palmer. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  approximately  how  much  of  the  freight  that 
is  lightered  by  your  department  is  lightered  to  these  sations  of  the 
New  York  Central  railroad  and  received  by  the  consignee  there? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  could  not  give  you  any  idea. 

Q.  If  the  consignee  directs  that  freight  shall  be  delivered  at 
any  other  point  within  the  lighterage  limits,  to  whom  would  he 
make  that  direction?  A.  He  would  probably  lodge  his  order  in 
my  office,  if  he  wanted  it  delivered  at  any  point  within  the  lighter¬ 
age  limits. 

Q.  Other  than  the  regular  stations  of  the  New  York  Central 
railroad?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  approximately  as  to  what  proportion  of 
freight  you  receive  such  orders  and  as  to  what  proportion  of 
freight  you  deliver  to  the  freight  stations  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  railroad?  A.  No,  sir;  because  that  which  we  take  to  Barclay 
street  we  take  on  car  floats,  and  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
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whether  the  car  is  empty  or  loaded.  The  station  simply  calls  us 
up  and  says  we  have  a  float  we  want  towed  to  Barclay  or  Franklin 
street.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  cars  there  are  on 
that  float,  whether  one,  ten  or  seventeen;  I  have  no  record  of  that. 
We  know  we  have  that  work  to  do  as  part  of  the  Central  system, 
and  when  a  float  is  ready  to  tow,  we  tow  it. 

Q.  Can  you  state  approximately  what  proportion  of  the  freight 
you  lighter  is  lightered  to  other  places  within  the  lighterage  limits 
under  the  orders  that  come  to  your  office  from  the  consignee,  to 
which  you  referred?  A.  No,  sir;  we  keep  no  record. 

Q.  You  know  that  all  of  it  is  not  delivered  outside  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  freight  stations  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad?  A.  I 
know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  half  of  it  is  delivered  to  the  freight 
stations?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  kept  any  record.  The  ques¬ 
tion  has  never  been  raised,  and  I  have  never  kept  any  record. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  freight  that  is 
lightered  by  your  department  is  delivered  elsewhere  than  at  the 
regular  freight  stations?  A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to 
answer;  it  is  a  mere  guess,  in  fact;  I  am  not  able  to  guess,  because 
it  is  a  fact  I  have  never  looked  into.  We  have  never  been  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  a  record  of  that  kind,  and  any  opinion  I  would 
express  on  that  I  would  not  consider  of  any  value  at  all.  I  haven’t 
any  idea  as, to  what  proportion  of  the  freight  we  lighter  is  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  stations  or  at  other  points  within  the  lighterage  limits. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  the  question  as  to  the  classes  of  freight:  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  coarse  freight,  such  as  lumber,  is  apt  to  be 
lightered  to  other  points  than  to  your  regular  freight  stations,  and 
that  package  freight  is  most  largely  lightered  to  those  regular 
stations  and  received  by  the  consignee  at  those  stations?  A.  As 
to  lumber,  there  are  large  lots  delivered  from  the  tracks  at  Thirty- 
third  street  stations. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  package  freight:  Is  not  package  freight  received 
mostly  by  the  consignee  at  the  freight  stations  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad?  A.  That  which  goes  to  St.  John’s  Park  is. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  package  freight  being  de- 
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livered  at  other  points  than  the  regular  freight  stations  of  the 
New  York  Central  railroad?  A.  No;  small  packages  of  freight 
would  go  largely  to  St.  John’s  Park,  and  we  would  not  handle 
that.  Flour,  large  lots  of  it,  would  go  to  Pier  5,  East  river. 

Q.  And  would  be  delivered  to  consignee  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  would  be  an  unusual  thing  to  have  flour  delivered 
elsewhere  than  there  for  delivery  to  consignee?  A.  I  cannot  say 
positively  as  to  that,  because  I  don’t  know  what  these  other  sta¬ 
tions  are  receiving.  They  may  deliver  flour  at  other  stations  that 
I  would  not  have  any  record  of. 

Q.  If  would  be  an  unusual  thing  for  you  to  receive  an  order 
from  the  consignee  to  deliver  flour  at  other  points  than  at  the 
regular  freight  stations  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad?  A.  If 
the  consignee  wants  to  take  his  flour  at  some  one  of  the  stations 
he  would  not  lodge  his  order  with  me;  he  would  take  it  to  the 
agent  of  that  station. 

Q.  If  the  consignee  wished  you  to  deliver  flour  at  some  other 
point  than  one  of  the  regular  stations  of  the  New  York  Central 
railroad,  that  order  would  come  to  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  such  experience  as  that  regarding  flour; 
you  have  had  no  experience  of  having  an  order  from  a  consignee 
for  the  delivery  of  flour  at  any  other  point  than  the  regular  freight 
stations  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad?  A.  No,  sir;  as  I  said 
before,  we  would  not  get  that  order.  As  I  understand  it,  if  a  con¬ 
signee  wanting  flour  delivered  at  Barclay  street  or  St.  John’s 
Park,  your  question  is  whether  he  would  lodge  that  order  with  me. 
I  say  no,  as  to  that.  If  he  wanted  that  flour  delivered  to  Pier  5, 
East  River,  he  would  order  it  through  my  office,  and  we  would 
take  it  to  Pier  5. 

Q.  If  he  wanted  it  delivered  to  some  point  other  than  some  of 
the  regular  freight  stations  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  if 
he  had  a  pier  of  his  own  somewhere?  A.  He  would  lodge  the 
order  in  my  office,  and  we  would  lighter  it  wherever  he  wanted  it. 

Q.  As  to  flour,  it  would  be  an  unusual  thing  for  you  to  receive 
such  an  order  from  the  consignee  to  go  anywhere  else?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  it  would. 
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Q.  Now,  will  you  explain  the  nature  of  the  receipts  that  you 
read  off,  of  which  you^have  a  record  in  your  office?  A.  The 
receipts  are  classified;  we  have  storage  receipts  for  grain  which 
the  consignees  order  us  to  store  for  their  account  on  arrival  in 
New  York  or  Weehawken,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  New  Yoirk  Central  elevator.  Of  course,  we  have 
items  of  demurrage  charges  here  on  grain  and  merchandise 
freight. 

Q.  And  if  we  wish  to  learn  the  amount  of  the  receipts  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  secured  by  it  from  the  al¬ 
lowance  from  other  railroads  of  the  three  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  we  would  have  to  get  that  information  from  the  comp¬ 
troller  or  other  officers  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  and  not 
from  you?  A.  You  would  have  to  pick  that  from  the  way  bill. 
I  couldj  not  give  you  the  information.  That  could  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  going  through  the  way  bills. 

Q.  Or  applying  to  the  comptroller;  you  would  have  no  such  ac¬ 
counts  in  your  office?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Guilford: 

Q.  Mr.  Pollock,  the  New  York  Central  railroad  has  at  the 
Grand  Central  station  a  legal  department;  rather  an  extensive 
one,  have  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  general  counsel,  assistant  general  counsel,  and  a  force  of 
clerks,  etc.?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  also  have  a  purchasing  agent  and  his  force,  and  an 
accounting  department;  don’t  all  of  those  officers  do  more  or  less 
work  for  the  lighterage  department  and  get  legal  advice  from  the 
legal  department?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  those  depart” 
ments?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  they  are  properly  chargeable  to  the  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  are  they  not,  of  the  business?  A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  The  legal  expenses  and  the  clerical  work?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  account  of  that;  it  does  not  appear  in  your  list 
of  expenses?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  stated,  I  think,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  first  questions, 
that  you  were  general  manager  of  the  NVw  York  Central  Lighter¬ 
age  Company.  It  is  not  a  company,  it  is  not  incorporated  at  all? 
A.  No;  the  New  York  Central  Lighterage  Company  is  merely  a 
business  term,  it  is  known  as  the  marine  department  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company.  » 

Q.  The  New  York  Central  railroad  owns  your  plant,  your  tugs, 
floats,  barges,  lighters,  and  all  the  property  that  you  manage,  just 
the  same  as  they  own  engines  and  freight  cars?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  purely  for  convenience,  as  it  is  marine  work,  rather  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  freight  work  of  the  railroad  company,  to  classify 
it  separately  and  call  it  a  department?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  reallv  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  and  anv  work 
that  is  done  by  the  New  York  Central  railroad  for  your  depart¬ 
ment  is  done  with  no  charge  against  your  department  for  such 
work?  A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  expenses  that  you  have  given  of 
your  department?  A.  No,  sir.  I  might  say  that  I  could  offer  in 
evidence  the  annual  report.  When  you  asked  for  my  business,  I 
gave  it  as  manager  of  the  New  York  Central  Lighterage  Com¬ 
pany;  perhaps  that  should  be  corrected  to  read,  “  Manager  of  the 
marine  department  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad.”  It  is  so 
published  in  the  anual  report,  but  the  business  term  New  York 
Central  Lighterage  Company  has  grown  into  usage.  While  it  is 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  separate  company,  it  is  known  as  such 
by  the  trade,  but  it  is  really  the  lighterage  department  of  the  New 
York  Central  railroad. 

By  Commissionier  Green: 

Q.  What  is  your  official  position?  A.  Manager  of  the  lighter¬ 
age  department  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad  and  manager  of 
the  foreign  freight  department. 

Q.  You  are  not  an  officer  of  the  New  York  Floating  Elevator 
Company?  A.  No,  sir;  the  New  Yrork  Central  Lighterage  Com¬ 
pany  has  no  corporate  existence.  There  is  no  such  company.  It 
has  been  known  to  the  trade  the  same  as  they  would  speak  of 
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the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Lighterage  Company  or  the  Erie  Light¬ 
erage  Company  or  the  Lehigh  Valley  Lighterage  Company.  This 
has  been  known  as  the  New  York  Central  Lighterage  Company. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  lighterage  department  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad. 


By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Was  it  always  that  way?  A.  It  has  been  that  way  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Never  was  a  separate  company  apart  from  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  within  your  knowledge?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  had  been  you  would  have  known  it?  A.  I  think  I 
would.  Would  it  be  in  order  for  me  to  correct  my  testimony  in 
the  first  instance  and  make  it  marine  department  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  instead  of  New  York  Central  Lighterage 
Company? 

By  Mr.  Guilford: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  rare  circumstance 
for  you  to  receive  an  order  to  lighter  flour  to  any  point  except 
to  a  regular  station  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  you  had  frequently  orders  lodged  for 
export  flour,  ito  deliver  to  ships;  am  I  correct  in  that?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  as  far  as  it  applies  to  export  business;  but  I  thought  the 
counsel  was  referring  to  local  deliveries  here  in  New  York. 

Q.  You  have  had  orders  to  deliver  to  ships?  A.  Every  day  we 
have  orders  for  flour  and  other  freight  to  steamship  lines  in  the 
harbor.  j 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  It  is  only  as  to  domestic  commerce  that  the  flour  is  deliv¬ 
ered  exclusively  to  freight  stations  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  would  apply  to  most  all  classes  of  package  freight 
for  local  use?  A.  Well,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  freight  de¬ 
livered  at  various  points  in  the  harbor.  It  is  just  wherever  the 
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consignees  elect  to  take  it.  If  he  finds  it  more  convenient  to 
receive  his  freight  somewhere  up  the  East  River,  within  the 
lighterage  limits,  and  it  is  billed  “  lighterage  free,”  we  are  put 
to  that  expense  to  take  it  up  there.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
will  receive  it  at  some  regular  freight  station  we  don’t  lighter  it. 

Q.  Where  it  is  delivered  at  any  point  within  the  lighterage 
limits  it  is  generally  in  the  case  of  coarse  freight,  and  in  the  case 
of  raw  material,  being  delivered  to  some  factory?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
largely  so;  but  we  have  four  propellers  that  go  around  the  har¬ 
bor  delivering  the  small  lots  of  freight. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  ever  make  any  calculations,  Mr.  Pollock,  to  find  out 
whether  your  business  is  remunerative  or  not — whether  your  de¬ 
partment  pays  or  not?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  in  your  office  whose  duty  it  is  to  find  out 
the  business  of  your  lighters,  etc.,  to  find  out  whether  there  is 
any  profit  or  not  in  lightering?  A.  No,  sir;  we  have  expenses 
and  practically  no  earnings,  because  it  is  part  of  the  system. 

Q.  Who  would  you  say  would  be  the  proper  official  of  your 
railroad  from  whom  we  can  ascertain  just  the  amount  of  money 
which  is  prorated  to  them  for  the  lighterage  business?  A.  The 
comptroller,  Mr.  J.  Carstensen. 

By  Commissioner  Green: 

Q.  Do  you  have  occasion  to  lighter  much  through  the  Harlem 
river?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  go  up  there. 

Q.  How  is  the  draw  at  the  entrance  to  Spuyten  Duyvil;  is  that 
open  according  to  law?  A.  No,  sir;  they  are  building  a  new 
bridge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  height  the  law  requires  of  bridges?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  That  bridge  is  not  yet  done?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  under  way?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  what  elevation  they  propose  to  make  it? 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  At  present  they  have  to  open  that  draw  on  a  level  with  the 
road?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  occasion  of  preventing  boats  going  through  the 
Harlem  canal?  A.  I  cannot  state  as  to  that. 

Q.  Yon  don’t  know?  A.  No,  sir;  I  should  think  that  one  thing 
that  would  prevent  it  would  be  the  absence  of  water — a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  in  the  Harlem  canal. 

Q.  What  depth  of  water  would  you  require?  A.  Well,  I  should 
say  they  ought  to  have  all  the  way  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  There  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  canal  boats,  is  there 
not?  A.  I  have  been  through  there  on  a  boat  drawing  five 
feet  and  touched  bottom  a  number  of  times. 

By  Commissioner  Green: 

Q.  How  many  feet?  A.  Five. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  WTithin  what  length  of  time  have  you  had  that  experience? 
A.  This  summer. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  were  out  of  the  channel?  A.  I  guess  not;  our  captain 
understands  pretty  well;  it  is  in  a  bend  in  the  river  and  there 
are  two  or  three  pretty  bad  places. 

Q.  You  are  referring  now  to  points  just  inside  that  low  draw¬ 
bridge?  A.  Yes  sir;  and  just  the  other  day,  down  by  the  speed¬ 
way,  I  saw  a  Government  vessel  which  was  going  by  the  chart  as 
to  amount  of  water,  run  aground. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  draw  been  in  process  of  construction? 
A.  I  think  they  began  work  there  last  summer.  I  don’t  know  ex¬ 
actly.  Three  or  four  months;  perhaps  longer.  That  is  entirely 
out  of  my  jurisdiction,  and  I  am  only  giving  you  my  opinion. 

Q.  What  experience  in  the  lighterage  business  did  yon  have 
before  you  went  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company? 
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A.  Practically  none,  but  I  have  my  superintendent,  who  is  a  cap¬ 
tain,  who  has  been  in  the  service  about  twenty  years;  he  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  man. 

Q.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  you  were  associated  with 
some  other  company,  and  I  wished  to  know  which  it  was?  A.  I 
have  been  with  the  New  York  Central  Company  for  about  fifteen 
years. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  general  manager  more  than  a  year?  A. 
It  is  a  year  the  23d  of  November. 

Q.  You  had  some  managership  before  that?  A.  I  was  auditor 
of  freight  accounts  for  twelve  years. 

Q.  What  would  you  say,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  on  the 
record,  what  are  the  lighterage  limits  of  the  port  of  New  York? 
A.  From  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  street,  North  River,  to 
Sixty-third  street,  East  River;  Edgewater  on  the  Jersey  shore; 
then  we  go  down  as  far  as  Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  and 
Fifty-second  street,  Brooklyn. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  has  that  been  the  prescribed  lighterage 
limits,  as  you  have  described  it?  A.  Well,  I  cannot  tell  as  to 
that. 

Q.  For  an  extended  length  of  time?  A.  Those  are  the  lighter¬ 
age  limits.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  lighterage  limits 
that  I  know  of. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Are  you  sure  they  have  not  been  extended  to  include  Yon¬ 
kers  and  places  on  Long  Island?  A.  I  am  sure  they  have  not. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  Are  there  two  sets  of  lighterage  limits — one  known  to  your 
trade  and  one  known  to  the  maritime  trade?  A.  I  don’t  know; 
I  cannot  answer  as  to  that. 
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Q.  You  understand  that  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  street 
on  the  North  River  is  the  extreme  northernmost  limit?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  Sixty-third  street  on  the  East  River?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  the  Harlem  River  included  in  the  lighterage  limits? 

A.  No,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Green: 

Q.  You  can  carry  through  the  Harlem  river?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  the  other  railroads  as  well  as  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

,  Q.  The  Erie  Railroad  has  a  station  on  the  Harlem  river?  A. 
The  Erie  Railway,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  of  New  Jersey  have  a  station  on  the  Harlem  river. 

Q.  That  would  be  beyond  the  lighterage  limits,  and  yet  they 
would  not  charge  for  it?  A.  I  could  not  say;  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  their  arrangement. 

Q.  Your  understanding  is,  and  you  know  it  to  be  true  of  your 
road,  that  if  any  consignee  ordered  freight  to  be  lightered  on  the 
East  River  farther  north  than  Sixty-third  street  there  would  be 
a  lighterage  charge  for  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  North  River  above  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
fifth  street  there  would  be  a  lighterage  charge?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  part  of  the  receipts  that  you  have  given  for  your  depart¬ 
ment  is  for  lighterage  where  you  have  lightered  freight  beyond 
those  limits?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  who  does  the  lightering  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;  do  they  do  their  own  lightering?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Lehigh  Valley,  do  you  know  who  does  the  lighter¬ 
ing  of  the  Lehigh  Valley?  A.  The  New  York  Lighterage  Co. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  is  the  manager  of  that  company?  A.  H. 

B.  Moore. 

Q.  And  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  who  does 
their  lightering?  A.  John  H.  Starin. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  Captain  Osborne  still  the  master  lighterman  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western?  A.  We  do  it. 

Q.  And  do  the  receipts  that  you  obtain  from  the  New  York, 
Ontario  and  Western  form  part  of  the  receipts  of  your  office  that 
you  have  given?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Those  receipts  all  go  to  the  general  office?  A.  To  the 
general  office,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  w7ho  does  their  lighter¬ 
age?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  And  the  Erie?  A.  I  think  they  have  their  own  lighterage 
company. 

ANDREW  DONALDSON. 

Mr.  Fairchild — I  notice  that  Mr.  Donaldson  of  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
way  Co.  is  present;  but  as  he  has  only  been  served  wTith  a  sub¬ 
poena  recently,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  ready  to  go  on  or  not. 

Mr.  Donaldson — No,  sir;  I  could  not  bring  the  material  you 
want.  I  am  not  really  the  party  who  should  be  called.  I  am  the 
treasurer  of  the  company  and  such  information  as  you  want  is 
not  in  my  custody. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  state  in  whose  custody  it  is?  A.  In  so  far  as  it 
exists  at  all,  it  is  with  the  auditor,  J.  T.  Wann.  I  had  charge  of 
it  for  a  number  of  years  and  I  cannot  say  that  we  kept  any 
separate  record  for  lighterage.  The  lighterage  is  part  of  the 
rate,  and  the  receipts  went  in  with  our  general  receipts.  There 
was  no  item  among  our  earnings  of  lighterage. 

Q.  Are  all  the  accounts  of  the  Erie  railway  kept  in  the  auditor’s 
office?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  in  his  control?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  arrange  to  have  Mr.  Wann  appear  here  with 
those  books,  in  your  place?  A.  I  will  speak  to  him  about  it.  He 
is  out  of  town  at  present. 
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Q.  When  will  he  return?  A.  I  am  not  positive;  of  cfourse, 
there  are  official  people  in  his  office. 

Q.  Who  takes  his  place  when  he  is  away?  A.  I  suppose  his 
chief  clerk  signs  such  papers  as  are  necessary  and  this  chief  clerk 
would  be  quite  competent  to  give  the  necessary  information,  as 
he  would,  if  you  will  make  a  request  as  to  just  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Fairchild — I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Donaldson  be  excused 
until  Thursday,  at  1:30  p.  m.,  and  in  the  meantime  I  will  consult 
with  Mr.  Donaldson  as  to  what  is  necessary  and  may  be  able  to 
save  him  considerable  trouble. 

Mr.  Donaldson  was  therefore  excused  until  Thursday,  at  1:30 
o’clock  p.  m. 

NATHAN  GUILFORD. 

NATHAN  GUILFORD,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  Your  full  name?  A.  Nathan  Guilford. 

Q.  You  reside  in  New  York  city?  A.  Yonkers. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Traffic  manager  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Co. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  statistics  showing  the  amount  of  tonnage  on 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  from  year  to 
year?  A.  There  are  certain  statistics  of  tonnage  which  are  kept 
in  the  accounting  department;  I  don’t  keep  them  in  my  depart¬ 
ment.  They  are  published  in  the  annual  report  each  year. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  now  the  items  of  total  tonnage  for 
the  last  two  fiscal  years,  showing  the  amount  of  tonnage  for  each 
class  of  freight?  A.  I  have  extracted  from  our  last  annual  re¬ 
port  the  figures  with  regard  to  special  commodities,  the  tonnage 
of  special  commodities  from  our  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1899,  and  also  for  that  same  period,  1898,  showing  in¬ 
crease  and  decrease  of  tonnage  of  the  most  important  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Q.  Will  you  give  those  so  we  can  have  them  on  the  record? 
A.  I  will  first  read  the  figures  for  1899  and  then  those  for  1898, 
to  save  repeating  each  item.  The  figures  are  in  tons.  Flour 
852,856,  the  previous  year  812,677. 
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Q.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  take  each  year  separately?  A. 
For  1899:  Flour,  852,556  tons;  grain,  3,805,214  tons;  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  1,876,506  tons;  live  stock,  806,819  tons;  fresh 
or  pickled  meats  and  provisions,  919,317  tons;  petroleum  and 
other  oils,  285,100  tons;  lumber,  1,900,539  tons;  pig  and  bar  iron 
and  steel  and  iron  and  steel  rails,  764,856  tons;  iron  and  other 
ores,  271,735  tons;  coal  and  coke,  6,654,954  tons;  manufactures, 
1,775,343  tons;  merchandise,  2,490,921  tons;  other  articles, 
2,952,614  tons;  making  a  total  of  25,356,474  tons.  For  1898: 
Flour,  816,677  tons;  grain,  3,865,505  tons;  other  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts,  1,774,490  tons;  live  stock,  797,363  tons;  fresh  or  pickled 
meats  or  provisions,  922,706  tons;  petroleum  and  other  oils, 
272,012  tons;  lumber,  1,911,378  tons;  pig  and  bar  iron  and  steel 
and  iron,  and  steel  rails,  704,563  tons;  iron  and  other  ores,  157,694 
tons;  coal  and  coke,  5,672,746  tons;  manufactures,  1,596,161  tons; 
merchandise,  2,429,303  tons;  other  articles,  2,486,841  tons.  Mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  23,403,439  tons. 

Q.  I  understand  that  that  is  the  total  tonnage  for  the  two  fiscal 
years  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co. 
irrespective  of  the  points  of  delivery?  A.  Irrespective  of  the 
point  of  delivery  or  the  distance  carried,  or  the  point  of  destina¬ 
tion. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  that  total  tonnage,  ap¬ 
proximately  is  freight  that  comes  to  this  port?  A.  I  could  not. 
I  think  I  can  obtain  it  for  you  in  a  brief  time.  I  think  the  figures 
could  be  made  up  readily  so  that  I  could  probably  give  them  to 
you  to-morrow,  but  I  have  not  got  them  to-day. 

Q.  You  will  do  that?  A.  I  will  do  it,  yes,  sir;  if  it  is  possible, 
as  I  believe  it  to  be. 

Q.  Does  the  coal  and  coke  come  to  this  port  by  the  New  York 
Central  railroad  to  any  extent?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  it,  practically  none  of  it,  to  this  port?  A.  To  a  very 
small  extent. 

Q.  Grain,  I  should  say,  would  largely  come  to  this  port?  A. 
It  would  largely  come  to  this  port,  but  considerable  of  it  would 
go  to  local  mills  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  Niagara  Falls, 
Rochester,  etc. 
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Q.  Lumber.  Would  those  figures  show  the  amount  of  lumber 
that  would  come  to  this  port,  mostly?  A.  No;  lumber  goes  every¬ 
where,  to  New  England,  and  great  deal  of  it  goes  to  Albany. 

Q.  What  proportion,  would  you  say,  of  this  freight,  that  goes 
over  the  New  York  Central  is  transferred  to  the  Boston  and  Al¬ 
bany  railroad  as  compared  to  the  proportion  that  would  come  to 
New  York?  A.  I  should  say  it  would  be  about  nearly  divided. 
Of  the  east-bound  freight  passing  through  Albany  about  as  much 
would  go  to  New  York  as  would  go  to  points  through  New 
England. 

Q.  Has  the  Pennsylvania  any  connection  to  any  other  port  than 
Philadelphia  that  would  not  need  a  longer  haul?  A.  From  the 
West?  ; 

Q.  Yes,  sir?  A.  Baltimore  has  a  shorter  haul  than  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Q.  Is  it  not  so  that  there  is  a  differential  with  the  exception  of 
grain,  now  existing  of  two  cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  favor  of 
Philadelphia  as  against  New  York?  A.  How  much? 

Q.  Two  cents?  A.  In  favor  of  Philadelphia? 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  as  against  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir,  from  the  west. 

Q.  And  as  to  Baltimore  there  is  a  differential  of  three  cents  per 
100  pounds,  is  there  not?  A.  Yes,  sir,  except  on  grain  for  export. 

Q.  Up  to  last  January,  that  differential  was  also  maintained  as 
to  grain,  was  it  not?  A.  I  don’t  say  it  was  maintained;  it  ex¬ 
isted  the  same  as  on  other  freight. 

Q.  It  was  in  January,  1899,  that  they  cut  the  differential  in  half 
as  to  grain?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  the  cutting  of  the  differential  in  half  in  January,  1899, 
applied  only  to  grain  and  not  to  any  other  merchandise.  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  known  as  the  ex-lake  differential?  A.  There  was 
no  ex-lake  differential  established.  There  is  none  to-day  from 
Buffalo.  The  rates  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  from  Buffalo 
are  the  same  as  to  New  York. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  my  question  was:  what  is 
known  as  the  ex-lake  differential?  A.  There  was  none  estab- 
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Iished.  There  never  ought  to  have  been  one  made  from  Buffalo. 
The  main  reason  assigned  for  a  differential,  the  shorter  distance 
to  these  southern  ports  from  the  west,  did  not  apply  to  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia  being  as  far  from  Buffalo  as  New  York  is.  There 
has  been,  according  to  my  recollection,  no  differential  from  Buf¬ 
falo  to  Philadelphia  except  perhaps  for  two  years,  several  years 
ago.  For  two  seasons  of  navigation  there  was  a  differential 
made  on  grain  in  which  the  roads  to  Philadelphia  made  the  rate 
a  cent  a  bushel  less  than  the  rate  to  Baltimore.  I  cannot  explain 
why  it  was  done. 

Q.  Than  the  rate  to  Baltimore?  A.  Than  the  rate  to  New  York 
I  should  say.  I  don’t  know  why.  I  never  understood  why  it 
was  done  and  my  attention  was  called  to  it  the  next  season  when 
a  tariff  was  made  and  the  differential  disappeared. 

Q.  What  was  known  as  the  ex-lake  differential  existed  for  a 
period  of  only  two  seasons?  A.  I  think  it  was  only  two  seasons, 
possibly  three,  but  I  think  only  two.  It  did  not  exist  because  of 
any  design,  the  Philadelphia  roads  took  it  and  nobody  else  noticed 
it. 

Q.  Did  it  exist  last  year?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  the  year  before?  A.  I  don’t  think  it  did  the  year 
before,  I  think  it  did  the  year  before  last. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  for  two  years,  it  has  not  existed?  A.  No,  sir, 
and  the  only  time  previous  the  two  years  that  I  spoke  of. 

Q.  Does  it  exist  now  as  to  any  other  class  of  freight  than  grain? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  exist  as  to  any  other  classes  of  freight  than 
grain?  A.  No,  I  think  not,  not  that  I  know  of.  My  impression 
is  that  rates  from  Buffalo  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  have 
been  alike  on  all  classes  of  freight  except  for  two  seasons  on  grain 
alone,  and  that  that  was  several  years  ago. 

Q.  Who  was  instrumental  in  having  it  abolished?  A.  Well,  I 
don’t  know  that  I  can  say.  I  can  perhaps  take  some  credit  for 
it  myself,  my  attention  being  called  to  it  when  we  were  making 
the  rates  for  the  new  season. 

Q.  You  objected  to  that  as  being  unjust,  and  as  to  the  agree- 
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ment  for  that  season  it  was  left  out?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  never 
ought  to  have  been  in.  It  was  never  done  by  agreement  all 
around. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  differential  that  now  exists  in 
favor  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  from  western  points  is  also 
unjust?  A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  the  same  steps  as  to  that  differential  to 
have  it  abolished  that  you  did  as  to  the  ex-lake  differential?  A. 
A  great  deal  stronger.  We  have  for  twenty  years  struggled 
against  that  and  have  engaged  in  railroad  wars  and  thrown  away 
millions  of  dollars.  Had  it  arbitrated  by  an  august  tribunal; 
had  it  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  all  that 
has  been  accomplished  has  been  cutting  it  down  one-half  on 
grain. 

Q.  Nothing  on  anything  else?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  differential  been  maintained  during  all  these  years 
as  well  as  existing  by  agreement?  A.  It  has  not  been  main¬ 
tained.  It  does  not  cut  any  especial  figure  as  long  as  tariffs  are 
not  maintained.  If  there  is  a  cut  of  five  cents  in  the  rate  a  dif¬ 
ferential  of  three  cents  would  not  amount  to  much,  would  not 
cut  any  figure  at  all.  Of  course,  when  the  differential  becomes 
an  important  factor  it  is  when  the  rates  are  substantially  main¬ 
tained,  when  the  tariffs  are  maintained.  If  we  choose  to  cut  the 
rate  to  NewT  York  and  make  it  the  same  as  to  Baltimore  then  the 
differential,  of  course,  does  not  work  against  New  York.  The 
rates  have  been  more  or  less  loose  and  demoralized  for  years  past. 
During  those  periods  the  differential  did  not  tell  any  particular 
story,  because  it  did  not  exist. 

Q.  To  what  extent  had  the  tariffs  been  maintained  immedi¬ 
ately  prior  to  January,  1899?  A.  I  suppose  I  am  under  constitu¬ 
tional  protection  here  as  far  as  saying  anything  that  might  be  used 
against  me.  My  general  impression  is  that  rates  were  very  poorly 
maintained  prior  to  January  1st. 

Q.  Did  that  result  in  any  action  being  taken  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission?  A.  Yes,  sir,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  called  the  presidents  of  the  principal  railroads  to  a 
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conference  about  the  1st  of  last  January  and  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  stricter  maintenance  of  rates  than  had 
existed  and  it  has  quite  measureably  been  successful.  Rates 
have  been  better  maintained  since  the  1st  of  January  than  for  a 
long  period  before. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  that  conference?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  in  that  conference  that  the  New  York  Central  rail¬ 
road  complained  regarding  the  injustice  of  the  differential,  was 
it?  A.  Our  president  took  that  position. 

Q.  That  resulted  in  accomplishing  at  least  cutting  the  differen¬ 
tial  in  half  as  to  grain?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  New  York  Central  railroad  then  agreed  with  the  other 
presidents  on  that  occasion  and  with  the  Interstate  Commission, 
that  with  those  concessions  being  made  to  the  New  York  Central 
railroad,  they  would  maintain  rates?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  been  maintained  to  a  greater  extent  since  then? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  railroad  is  the  most  insistent  on  a  differential  of  two 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  favor  of  Philadelphia?  A.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad  naturally  has  the  greatest  interest  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  traffic. 

Q.  The  interest  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  in  Pennsylvania 
traffic  is  so  great  as  to  lead  them  to  insist  on  a  differential  in 
favor  of  Philadelphia  as  a  condition  of  its  maintaining  rates?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  also  true  that  the  interest  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
road  in  Baltimore  is  such  as  leads  them  to  insist  upon  a  three- 
cent  differential  in  favor  of  Baltimore,  as  a  condition  of  their 
maintaining  rates?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  traffic  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad  about 
one-half  of  the  total  traffic  goes  easterly  to  Boston  and  the  other 
half  to  New  York,  you  have  stated?  A.  Yes,  sir,  of  the  traffic 
which  arrives  at  Albany.  Not  to  Boston.  Boston  takes  com** 
paratively  a  small  part  of  it.  There  is  the  whole  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  whole  interior  of  New  England,  that  manufacturing  ter¬ 
ritory  gets  their  share  of  that  business.  Some  of  it  goes  to 
Boston. 
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Q.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  has  for  a  long 
time  had  a  close  traffic  arrangement  with  the  Boston  and  Albany? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  neither  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
have  any  traffic  arrangement  with  any  road  that  goes  to  any  other 
port  than  the  port  they  are  chiefly  interested  in?  A.  I  don’t 
know  what  their  traffic  arrangements  may  be.  The  Pennsylvania 
goes  to  Boston  by  means  of  connections  with  a  New  England 
road.  I  don’t  know  what  other  arrangements  there  are. 

Q.  Why  is  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  not  just  as 
able  to  insist  as  a  condition  of  maintaining  rates  that  there 
shall  not  be  a  differential  in  favor  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  seems  to  be  able  to  insist  that  there  shall  be  a 
differential  in  favor  of  Philadelphia?  A.  We  have  done  that  and 
arbitrators  decided  against  us  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  themselves  decided  that  there  was  no  ground  for  their 
interference  in  the  existing  differentials.  They  are  fortified  by 
those  decisions. 

Q.  The  position  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  is  that  they  will  not 
maintain  rates  unless  they  are  given  that  differential?  A.  I 
never  heard  them  put  the  case  in  just  that  way.  They  have  to 
bring  their  New  York  traffic  through  Philadelphia.  It  is  ninety 
miles  farther.  The  same  rate  per  mile  from  Chicago  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  We  make  substantially 
that  much  less  rate.  They  claim  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  its  nearer  situation  to  the  western  farms, 
producing  territories. 

Q.  You  have  read  the  advisory  committee  report,  regarding 
differentials,  the  committee  that  Judge  Cooley  was  on  years  ago? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  that  claim  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  regarding  mile¬ 
age,  did  not  that  report,  although  it  decided  in  favor  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  differential,  decline  to  place  its  decision  upon 
the  ground  of  mileage?  A.  I  don’t  recollect.  My  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  report  is  that  they  decided  that  they  could  see 
no  sufficient  ground  for  them  to  disturb  the  then  existing  relation 
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of  rates;  that  they  did  not  say  those  conditions  would  always  be 
the  same.  In  the  future  there  might  be  some  reasons  for  change; 
at  that  time  they  could  not  see  any. 

Q.  Did  they  not  base  their  decision  on  the  ground  that  the 
conditions  were  such  that  unless  there  was  a  differential,  New 
York’s  port  would  get  much  more  of  the  business  to  the  loss  and 
detriment  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  roads?  A. 
I  would  not  like  to  say  that.  It  is  years  since  I  have  seen  the 
report  and  I  do  not  remember  details. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

•/ 

Q.  What  view  was  taken  of  that  report  at  the  time  and  since? 
A.  By  me? 

Q.  By  the  railroads  interested  in  its  opinion?  A.  They  were 
ready  to  abide  by  the  decision  then  whatever  it  was;  they  had  had 
a  very  exhaustive  rate  war;  rates  down  to  almost  nothing  for  a 
long  time. 

Q.  They  considered  that  tribunal  about  as  exalted  a  one  as  they 
could  appoint?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  very  prominent  men  and 
some  of  them  were  well  informed  on  railroad  matters,  public 
questions;  one  of  them  I  believe  was  a  railroad  commissioner  of 
Ohio. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  Pennsylvania  railroad  as  you  understand  it,  would  pre¬ 
fer  a  rate  war  rather  than  give  up  that  decision?  A.  It  would 
only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  if 
we  should  make  Philadelphia  rates  to  New  York  that  they  would 
make  a  lower  rate  to  Philadelphia  by  the  differential.  If  they  did 
not,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  would  to  Baltimore  and  that  would 
leave  Philadelphia  between  two  fires.  I  don’t  know  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  requires  the  differential  below  New  York  as  much  as  they 
do  that  they  must  be  nearer  the  Baltimore  rates. 

Q.  Does  your  opinion  accord  with  the  published  opinion  of  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad  that  the  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  the  differential  no  longer  exists  and  that  the 
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differential  should,  therefore,  be  totally  abolished?  A.  My  belief 
is  that  certain  important  reasons,  factors,  in  the  old  decision  no 
longer  exists.  The  distance  feature  remains  the  same  but  the 
question  of  ocean  rates  has  changed.  At  the  time  that  this 
differential  was  established  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  fact  that 
the  ocean  rates  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  were  higher  than  from  New  York,  and  as  it  was  admitted 
just  to  have  the  same  through  cost  by  any  of  these  gateways,  the 
inland  rate  would  have  to  be  less  so  that  the  total  would  be  the 
same,  the  ocean  rate  being  higher.  That  is  not  the  case  now  on 
cargo  rates  of  freight.  Vessels  are  chartered  with  the  option  of 
the  ports.  They  go  to  any  of  them  at  the  same  price. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Corn- 
many  should  take  as  strong  a  stand  against  the  differential  and  in 
favor  of  New  York’s  port  as  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  does  in 
favor  of  the  differential  and  in  favor  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  favor  of  the  differential  and  in  favor  of 
Baltimore,  that  they  might  be  equally  successful  in  abolishing 
the  differential,  as  far  as  the  two  railroads  named  have  been  in 
maintaining  the  differential?  A.  I  think  the  New  York  Central 
has  done  everything  that  it  can  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of 
this  question.  It  has  accomplished  at  any  rate  the  reduction  of 
one-half  cent  this  year. 

Q.  Only  as  to  grain?  A.  As  to  grain.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
most  important  of  any  product  that  is  exported,  the  greatest  in 
volume.  They  have  abolished  that  and  I  don’t  think  it  would  be 
to  the  interest  of  New  York  or  to  any  interest  to  take  a  more 
arbitrary  position  about  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  I  sit  the  position  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 
that  it  could  and  would  be  glad  to  reduce  its  rates  if  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  would  consent 
to  the  abolishment  of  the  differential,  or  is  it  your  position  that 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  should  raise 
their  rates  in  order  to  abolish  the  differential?  A.  No;  we  would 
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be  willing  to  make  the  same  rate,  whether  the  existing  rate  to 
Baltimore  or  the  rate  to  New  York  is  the  best.  The  important 
thing  is  to  have  them  alike. 

s 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  is  the  Baltimore 
rate  or  the  New  York  rate?  A.  Comparatively.  Of  course,  we 
should  like  to  get  the  higher  rate. 

Q.  For  the  extra  money?  A.  For  the  money  there, is  in  it,  but 
we  would  be  willing  to  take  the  Baltimore  rate  to  all  three  ports, 
if  they  would  all  agree  to  that. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  If  the  desire  of  the  New  York  Central  is  to  have  the  differ¬ 
ential  abolished  and  the  reason  they  do  not  voluntarily  abolish  it 
is  the  fear  of  cutting  rates,  could  not  the  desired  result  be  accom¬ 
plished,  as  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  is  entirely  a 
New  York  State  railroad,  running  exclusively  within  the  State 
of  New  York,  by  having  the  conditions  enforced  through  New 
York  State  legislation?  A.  No;  I  don’t  think  that  would  accom¬ 
plish  the  desired  result  at  all. 

Q.  If  it  is  the  real  desire  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  to  have  such  a  condition  of  affairs  why  would  they  not 
readily  agree  to  that  condition  being  enforced  by  legislation  in 
New  York?  A.  The  legislation  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
has  no  control  over  the  rates  through  Pennslyvania  or  Maryland, 
and  they  would  have  no  control  over  those  roads.  Those  roads 
would  continue  to  make  a  differential  rate  as  would  hold  to  them 
what  they  regard  as  their  share  of  the  business. 

Bv  Commissioner  Green: 

Q.  Has  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  any  control 
over  the  rates  in  NewT  York  State?  A.  I  would  rather  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legal  profession  would  answer  that.  I  don’t  know 
what  control  they  have,  but  assuming  that  they  could  control  our 
rates,  I  say  they  could  not  control  the  rates  of  our  competitors. 

Q.  They  could  control  your  rates?  A.  I  don't  know  how  far 
their  powers  go.  If  they  should  control  our  rates  by  passing  a 
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law  that  we  must  make  as  low*  a  rate  to  New  York  from  any¬ 
where  that  is  made  from  that  same  place  to  Baltimore,  and  we 
should  do  it,  the  point  that  I  make  is  that  the  roads  running  to 
Baltimore  would  immediately  go  below  that  rate  if  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so  to  hold  the  volume  of  business  that  they  think  be¬ 
longs  to  Baltimore,  and  the  relative  position  of  New  York  and 
Baltimore  would  be  the  same,  and  all  rates  would  be  on  a  lower 
level.  1 

Q.  Would  the  State  of  New  York,  in  your  opinion,  have  a  right 
to  control  your  rate  for  freight  and  passengers?  A.  I  have  no 
opinion  on  that  subject. 

Q.  If  they  have  such  a  right,  do  they  ever  use  it?  A.  Well,  the 
State  of  New  York  does  use  it  at  times.  I  think  they  have  a 
board  of  railroad  commissioners  that  takes  up  grievances  and 
inquires  into  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  the  Railroad  Commissioners  to  impose 
any  reduction  in  the  rate  of  freight  or  passengers  on  the  New  York 
Central  road?  A.  There  is  never  a  session  of  the  legislature  but 
what  bills  are  introduced  with  that  end  in  view. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  go  through?  A.  If  they  did  there  would  be 
no  railroad  left. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  have  a  connection 
with  a  lake  line,  have  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  line?  A.  The  Western  Transit 
Company. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  with  the  canal  line  known  as  the  Western  Transit  Line?  A. 
It  has  no  relation  whatever. 

Q.  Is  the  Western  Transit  Company  a  lake  line  controlled  by 
the  New  York  Central  railroad?  A.  I  understand  that  it  is. 

Q.  Isn’t  the  canal  line  known  as  the  Western  Transit  line, 
a  canal  line  having  exclusive  connection  with  the  Western 
Transit  Company,  a  lake  line?  A.  I  don’t  know  anything  about 
the  Western  Transit  Line;  never  heard  of  it  before  to-day. 
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Q.  Who  is  the  local  freight  agent  of  the  Western  Transit  Corn- 
many?  A.  Here  in  New  York? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  here  in  New  York.  A.  Edwin  T.  Douglass. 

Q.  What  relation  is  he  to  Gibson  L.  Douglass,  the  manager  of 
the  Western  Transit  Company?  A.  He  is  his  son. 

Q.  Is  he  not  also  connected  with  what  is  known  as  the  Western 
Transit  Line,  the  canal  line?  A.  I  don’t  know.  As  I  sav,  I 
never  heard  of  that  line  until  you  mentioned  it.  There  are  a 
number  of  canal  lines  but  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  of  Edwin  T.  Douglass  sending  freight 
for  the  Western  Transit  Company  via  the  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  know  that  he  does  it  during  the  season  more  or  less.  It  is  a 
matter  of  information  only. 

Q.  His  position  here  in  New  York  is  to  secure  freight  for  the 
Western  Transit  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

*  Q.  And  when  he  is  able  to  secure  freight  for  the  Western  Tran¬ 
sit  Company  to  be  transported  by  the  New  York  Central  railroad 
at  such  rates  as  it  can  be  transported  for  by  New  York  Central 
railroad,  he  is  expected  to  send  it  over  the  railroad?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  he  is  unable  to  secure  freight  via  the  railroad 
for  the  Western  Transit  Company,  and  can  secure  it  at  lower  rates 
via  the  canal  for  the  Western  Transit  Company,  he  does  so,  and 
it  goes  by  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  receipts  for  such  freight  by  canal  are  lower  than 
the  New  York  Central  railroad  gets  for  the  same  class  of  freight? 
A.  Naturally  the  canal  rates  are  lower  than  the  railroad  rates. 

Q.  That  always  has  been  the  case?  A.  Yes,  sir,  except  in  some 
abnormal  situation  such  as  a  rate  war,  when  rates  might  go  down 
to  the  canal  level. 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  railroad  is  able  to  carry  freight 
at  as  low  a  level  as  the  canal?  A.  We  don’t  do  it,  but  my  opinion 
is  that  we  are  able  to. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  piers  at  South  street  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  the  canal  piers  are  used  by  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  Company — piers  5  and  6?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are 
used  principally  for  the  delivery  of  flour.  We  call  them  our  flour 
piers. 
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Q.  Is  any  other  one  of  the  freight  stations  of  the  New  York 
Central  railroad  used  to  any  extent  for  flour  delivery?  A.  Ex¬ 
cept  the  uptown  piers  at  Sixtieth  street,  they  are  used  very  largely. 

Q.  Any  other?  A.  Well,  flour  goes  there  in  the  first  place  and 
then  it  is  subsequently  ordered  either  to  the  South  street  piers 
or  some  other  part  of  the  harbor  or  to  the  ship’s  side. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  it  is  true  that  the  flour  deliveries  so 
far  as  local  consumption  is  concerned,  are  chiefly  if  not  entirely 
from  the  Sixty-third  street  station  or  from  the  South  street  piers? 
A.  It  is  all  from  there  practically,  it  is  all  from  the  Sixty-third 
street  station. 

Q.  I  mean  the  deliveries,  local  deliveries  in  New  York.  Those 
are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  either  the  Sixty-third  street  sta¬ 
tion  or  the  South  street  piers?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Are  the  deliveries  from  Sixty-third  street  station  very  ex¬ 
tensive  to  the  consignee?  A.  It  is  only  by  lighterage.  Flour 
goes  around  the  harbor  by  lighters.  There  is  no  delivery  to 
wagons  there. 

Q.  For  local  consumption  is  there  any  extended  delivery  from 
the  Sixtieth  or  Sixty-third  street  station?  A.  It  is  not  so  much 
as  at  piers  5  and  6,  East  River;  it  is  to  some  extent.  Anybody 
who  wants  flour  in  Brooklyn,  for  instance,  or  Jersey  City,  that 
would  be  lightered  from  Sixty-third  street  station  to  those  places 
as  well  as  to  a  ship,  if  it  is  for  export. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Leaving  out  Jersey  City,  taking  Brooklyn  alone,  the  de¬ 
liveries  for  local  consumption  in  New  York  are  chiefly  from  the 
South  street  piers?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  truck?  A.  Mr.  Pollock  can  tell  you  whether  by  truck. 
I  presume  it  is,  principally. 

(Mr.  Pollock  stated  that  it  was.) 

Q.  Will  not  the  officers  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company,  in  carrying  out  their  desire  to  have  the  differentials 
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abolished,  give  to  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  accurate 
figures  showing  what  would  be  a  fair  minimum  rate  on  different 
classes  of  freight  with  a  view  to  having  such  a  rate  established, 
that  if  conformed  to,  if  established  bv  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  would  noit  be  able  to  undercut  those  rates  without 
doing  a  permanent  losing  business.  A.  That  is  an  impractical 
thing;  that  implies  fixing  the  cost  of  the  transaction,  and  that  we 
cannot  any  of  us  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that:  the  New  York  Central  railroad  would  not 
even  endeavor  to  cooperate  with  the  New  York  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  with  that  end  in  view?  A.  I  think  they  would  cooperate 
with  the  Commerce  Commission  to  the  fullest  extent  in  anv  in- 

t / 

telligent  way,  to  bring  about  the  object  that  both  have  at  heart, 

but  when  you  suggest  'that  wTe  should  fix  some  specific  rate  of 

freight,  that  would  be  just  right  and  w7ould  not  leave  any  powTer 

for  cutting  and  that  sort  of  thing,  it  is  an  unprofitable  thing,  it  is 

an  impossible  and  an  impracticable  thing  to  do.  We  don’t  any 

of  us  know  w7here  that  point  is.  There  don't  anybody  knowT  what 

a  railroad  transaction  costs  until  w7hen  thev  have  been  in  the 

*/ 

business  a  year  or  two.  They  may  think  they  know’  but  the  more 
experience  they  get  the  less  definite  knowledge  they  find  there  is 
to  be  had  about  it. 

Q.  Will  not  the  strong  desire  of  the  New’  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  to  have  the  differential  abolished,  combined  w7itli  their 
many  years  of  practical  experience  enable  them  to  co-operate 
w7ith  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  and  make  practical 
suggestions,  looking  toward  the  accomplishment  of  that  result? 
A.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  co-operate  in  that  way.  - 

Q.  With  practical  suggestions  that  might  be  incorporated  in 
such  legislative  action  as  w’ould  insure  permanent  the  results?  - 
A.  It  is  a  problem  that  is  not  very  easy  to  solve,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  that  the  suggestion  is  practicable.  They  are  all  tentative 
more  or  less,  but  as  far  as  w7e  are  concerned,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  consult  w7ith  you  or  any  members  of  the  Commission,  and 
if  wTe  could  bring  any  practical  suggestion  out  of  suggestions,  w’e 
should  be  very  glad  of  it. 
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Q.  The  practical  suggestion  should  come  from  (the  railroad?  A. 
There  is  nothing  so  complicated  that  I  know  of  as  the  problem  of 
the  traffic  of  the  country.  They  are  so  many  sided,  so  complex, 
that  when  you  are  seeking  a  panacea  for  any  existing  fault,  you 
think  you  have  got  one  until  you  look  at  it  a  little  more  deliberate¬ 
ly  and  you  find  it  will  not  do;  you  are  seeking  for  something  all 
the  time.  I  think  the  men  that  are  in  charge  of  these  railroads 
are  fairly  intelligent  men  as  men  go,  and  I  am  sure  there  has 
been  the  greatest  amount  of  time  and  serious  thought  in  confer¬ 
ence  devoted  to  straightening  out  these  questions.  There  are  so 
many  conflicting  interests  and  complicating  questions  in  the  way. 
It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  ask  for  suggestions  and  a  very  hard 
thing  to  furnish  any  of  value. 

Q.  Have  you  the  possession  of  leases  whereby  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company  occupy  piers  5  and  6,  East  River?  A. 
The  legal  department  is  in  custody  of  all  those  things,  all  our 
leases. 

Q.  The  legal  department?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  will  I  have  to  apply  to  get  that  lease?  A. 
Judge  Williamson  is  at  the  head  of  the  legal  department,  he  is, 
I  presume,  the  head  of  it.  That  is  my  understanding.  At  least 
either  he  or  the  Comptroller.  I  am  not  quite  positive  which  of 
them  is  custodian. 

Q.  In  securing  for  me  the  proportion  of  this  total  tonnage  of 
the  New  York  Central  railroad  that  comes  to  this  port,  will  you 
also  secure,  as  near  as  you  can  possibly,  with  the  way  you  keep 
your  accounts,  the  total  amount  of  tonnage  that  comes  to  this 
port  upon  which  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  re¬ 
ceives  from  western  connections  that  three  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  for  the  lighterage  service?  A.  I  am  afraid  we  cannot 
give  you  that  information.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  receive 
three  cents  a  hundred.  We  don’t  receive  an  average  of  more 
than  a  cent  and  a  half  and  under  as  a  contribution  for  that  ser¬ 
vice,  because  the  three  cents  comes  out  of  the  through  rate,  and 
our  proportion,  as  well  as  theirs,  is  reduced  by  the  reduction  of 
the  three  cents  lighterage. 
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Q.  Your  proportion  of  the  through  rate  is  one-half?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  substantially  between  45  and  50  per  cent. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  pay  one-half  of  the  three  cents?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  and  that  is  all  that  is  allowed  to  us.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
only  allowed  on  through  traffic  in  which  our  connections  are  in¬ 
terested.  You  take  our  grain  business,  which  is  the  largest  sin¬ 
gle  commodity  that  we  transport  and  I  suppose  that  something 
like  eighty  per  cent,  of  it  originates  with  this  road. 

Q.  That  is,  originates  in  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir,  Buffalo  is  the 
initial  starting  point  as  far  as  rail  transportation  is  concerned. 
There  is  no  lighterage  allowed  on  that,  that  is  simply  an  expense 
that  is  in  the  rate.  If  the  service  is  performed  we  pay  it.  It  is 
not  a  charge  to  the  grain,  it  is  not  a  charge  to  the  public.  It  is  a 
question  that  the  stockholders  of  our  road  have  an  interest  in, 
because  it  is  an  expense  to  us.  We  relieve  the  public  entirely  of 
that  charge.  When  the  business  does  come  from  the  west  and 
when  it  is  billed  “  lighterage  free”  by  order  of  the  shipper,  then 
and  in  that  case  we  get  that  contribution  of  about  a  cent  and  a 
half  on  the  western  rates,  because  we  have  to  perform  not  only 
the  original  service  a  railroad  performs  as  a  terminal  service,  but 
also  his  marine  service  in  addition. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  freight  that  does  come  to  New  York, 
would  you  say  was  lightered  free  freight  compared  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  that  is  not  lightered  free  or  that  originates  on  your  road? 
A.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  inquiring  on  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  freight  we  get  an  allowance  for  lightering  service? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Well,  a  very  small  proportion,  because  we 
perform  a  lighterage  service  on  all  freight  between  Buffalo  and 
Albany.  We  perform  it  on  all  this  stuff  from  Buffalo,  where 
Buffalo  is  the  initial  point  and  which  is  received  from  the  Lake. 
That  is  purely  a  New  York  Central  matter  in  which  no  other 
roads  share,  and  it  is  only  on  freight  beyond  Buffalo  that  any 
allowance  is  made  and  on  a  portion  of  that  not  so  much  as  half, 
but  more  than  a  quarter,  there  is  no  allowance  for  lighterage, 
because  it  goes  to  our  stations  and  the  remainder  is  all  that  there 
is  any  lighterage  allowance  upon. 
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Q.  What  proportion  of  the  freight  that  comes  to  this  port  by 
your  road  is  through  freight  from  points  west  of  your  road?  A. 
I  would  rather  give  you  that  information  at  the  same  time  I  give 
you  the  business  arriving  at  New  York. 

Q.  You  will  be  able  to  give  that?  A.  It  would  be  a  guess  now; 
I  can  give  it  to  you  approximately  correct  then. 

Q.  If  grain  is  received,  or  if  the  vessels  endeavor  to  secure 
grain,  at  the  New  York  Central  elevator,  is  there  any  different 
charge  imposed  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  on  that 
grain  than  when  the  New  York  Central  lighters  it  to  the  vessel? 
A.  If  a  vessel  comes  to  our  elevator  for  grain? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  That  has  not  happened  in  twenty-five  years,  I 
don't  think. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  question.  I  mean  when  it  happened?  A. 
It  would  be  a  new  question  when  it  is  presented.  You  speak  of 
it  as  though  it  was  the  system. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  different  charges  imposed  by  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Co.  where  grain  is  delivered  to  a  vessel  at 
the  elevator  than  where  it  is  delivered  by  lightering  to  the  vessel? 
A.  There  would  be  under  existing  agreements,  with  other  roads, 
a  charge  of  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a  bushel  on  grain  taken  from 
our  elevator  into  the  ship  direct  at  the  elevator.  The  same  charge 
would,  under  the  same  agreement  be  imposed  at  Philadelphia,  at 
Baltimore  and  at  Boston. 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  under  that  agreement,  if  grain  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  vessel  at  your  elevator  there  would  be  a  cent  and 
a  quarter  charge  per  bushel,  but  where  you  perform  the  service 
of  lightering  that  grain  to  the  vessel  there  is  no  charge?  A.  That 
is  correct.  I  would  like  to  state,  however,  in  connection  with 
that,  that  this  agreement  that  I  speak  of  is  a  dead  letter  as  far 
as  New  York  is  concerned  because  the  ships  don’t  go  to  the  rail¬ 
road  elevators.  I  would  like  further  to  explain  the  reason  that 
charge  is  added.  If  no  such  charge  were  made  at  Baltimore  or 
Philadelphia  for  elevator  service,  grain  so  lightered  at  New  York 
alongside  the  ship  and  put  on  board  the  ship  by  a  floating  eleva¬ 
tor,  the  grain  would  have  to  pay  a  floating  elevator  charge;  a 
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service  that  does  not  exist  at  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia,  and  that 
would  discriminate  against  New  York  to  that  extent,  that  this 
floating  elevator  charge  exists  here,  wdiile  the  grain  would  be  put 
from  the  elevators  into  the  ships  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Now,  to  overcome  that,  we  made  an  agreement  some  years  ago 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  roads,  that  they  would  in¬ 
stead  of  making  their  elevators  free,  charge  a  cent  and  a  quarter 
per  bushel.  That  being  the  very  charge  of  this  floating  ele¬ 
vator  at  that  time;  that  they  charge  a  cent  and  a  quarter 
in  addition  to  the  freight  rate  for  their  elevator  service  for  trans¬ 
ferring  grain  from  cars  to  vessels.  The  result  of  that  was  that  an 
exporter  shipping  grain  by  way  of  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia 
would  have  just  the  same  port  charges  for  elevation  that  he 
would  have  at  New  York,  only  he  would  be  free  from  it  at  the 
other  ports,  so  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  New  York  that  that 
agreement  should  exist  and  be  kept. 

Q.  Who  asked  for  the  imposition  of  that  charge,  the  New  York 
Central  railroad  or  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
roads?  A.  That  I  could  not  say;  it  was  before  my  time. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  Pennsylvania  and  Balti¬ 
more  roads  asking  of  the  New  York  Central  road  or  the  New 
York  Central  road  asking  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore 
roads?  A.  I  could  not  say.  I  know  it  was  the  agreement  and  it 
works  to  the  advantage  of  New  York,  as  is  obvious. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  agreement  made?  A.  I  should 
think  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  making  of  that  agreement,  didn't  vessels  go  to 
the  New  York  Central  elevator  and  receive  grain  there?  A.  Well, 
I  can’t  tell  you  because  I  don't  know.  I  have  not  been  connected 
with  the  road  anything  like  so  long  as  that. 

Q.  Who  connected  with  your  road,  would  know?  A.  I  don't 
believe  anybody  would  know  now;  they  are  all  dead  and  gone, 
those  people. 

Q.  Then  if  it  has  been  testified  by  shipmen  before  this  Com¬ 
mission  that  vessels  did  go  to  the  New  York  Central  elevator  and 
receive  their  grain  there  up  to  the  time  of  the  imposition  of  that 
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cent  and  a  quarter,  and  have  been  unable  to  go  there  since  by 
reason  of  the  imposition  of  the  cent  and  a  quarter,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  you  know  that  would  enable  you  to  contradict  that  state¬ 
ment?  A.  No,  sir;  except,  if  they  did  not  go  to  the  elevator  they 
would  have  to  pay  the  cent  and  a  quarter  to  the  floating  elevator. 
You  cannot  get  rid  of  the  cent  and  a  quarter  at  New  York. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  cent  and 
a  quarter  at  the  stationary  elevator  that  vessels  were  able  to  go 
there  and  get  rid  of  at  least  a  cent  of  it?  A.  I  do  not  know  if 
they  paid  anything  or  not  when  they  went  to  the  elevator.  You 
say  you  have  testimony  from  the  shipping  men,  I  suppose  that  is 
right,  whatever  they  say. 

Q.  I  might  say  that  it  was  testified  here  by  one  shipman,  that 
when  that  agreement  was  made  he  still  endeavored  to  secure  his 
grain  at  the  New  York  Central  elevator  and  had  the  experience 
of  the  New  York  Central  elevator  refusing  to  put  the  grain  into 
the  lighter  alongside  of  the  ship;  he  was  obliged  to  have  the  float¬ 
ing  elevator  come  up  from  down  town  and  lay  there  between  the 
lighter  and  the  ship,  and  the  grain  was  taken  from  the  stationary 
elevator  and  put  in  the  lighter  and  from  the  lighter  put  into  the 
ship.  A.  I  cannot  see  any  sense  in  that,  but  it  was  natural  that 
after  the  agreement  was  effected  to  impose  this  cent  and  a 
quarter,  that  the  New  York  Central  would  refuse  to  throw  it  off. 
I  dare  say  that  is  true,  but  it  must  be  obvious  to  everybody,  where 
under  the  condition  of  things  that  is  no  charge  at  any  of  the  ele¬ 
vators,  New  York  has  a  floating  elevator  to  pay.  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  New  York  to  have  that  agreement. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  agreement  did  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
railroads  perform  that  service  at  the  elevators  free?  A.  Prior 
to  that  agreement  they  had  no  elevator  at  Baltimore.  They  used 
to  take  their  grain  at  Baltimore  when  I  first  went  there  and 
loaded  the  ship  through  a  half  bushel  measure,  by  act  of  the 
legislature.  They  would  have  a  lot  of  roustabouts  that  would 
take  a  half  bushel  measure  in  their  hands  and  fill  it  with  a  shovel 
and  pour  so  many  of  these  measures  into  a  sack;  take  the  sack  on 
board  the  ship  and  shake  it  into  the  hold. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  elevator  in  Baltimore  at  the  time  of  making 
this  agreement?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  elevator  at  Baltimore 
was  built  in  the  seventies. 

Q.  How  many  years  prior  to  making  this  agreement?  A. 
Several  years  prior. 

Q.  During  these  several  years  did  the  railroads  at  Baltimore, 
did  that  elevator  at  Baltimore,  perform  the  service  free?  A. 
That  elevator  after  it  was  built  performed  the  service  and  col¬ 
lected  the  charge  of  a  cent  and  a  quarter  for  it. 

Q.  So  there  wTas  a  period  of  several  years  in  Baltimore  where 
the  elevator  collected  that  charge  of  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a  bushel 
without  any  agreement  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  and  without  the  New  York  Central  imposing  a  like  charge? 
A.  There  might  or  might  not  have  been  an  agreement;  it  was 
before  the  present  agreement.  I  know  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
did  collect  a  cent  and  a  quarter  w  hen  the  elevator  was  first  bulit 
and  for  sometime  afterward. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  In  the  seventies?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  my  recollection  is  that 
that  charge  was  supposed  to  be  maintained  at  the  different  ports, 
and  that  New7  York  had  not  maintained  it,  and  wras  loading  ves¬ 
sels  without  it,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  was  about 
to  abandon  the  Baltimore  charge,  w’hich  w’ould  make  a  condition 
just  the  same  as  if  they  all  charged.  It  is  a  vague  recollection 
on  my  part. 

Q.  Was  that  service  of  the  elevators  performed  free  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  prior  to  that  agreement  being  made?  A.  I  cannot  say 
as  to  Philadelphia;  I  can  as  to  Baltimore. 

Q.  Are  the  elevators  at  Baltimore  owmed  by  the  railroad?  A. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  elevator  is  owmed  by  the  railroad.  The 
elevator  on  the  Pennsylvania  track  is  either  owned  by  private 
parties  or  if  owmed  by  the  railroad  it  is  leased  to  private  parties. 
It  is  at  least  operated  by  private  parties. 

Q.  Are  all  the  elevators  in  Philadelphia  owned  by  the  railroad? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don’t  think  any  of  them  are. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association?  A. 
No,  sir;  Mr.  Hayden,  our  vice-president,  was  our  representative 
in  the  association. 

Q.  Was  your  railroad  satisfied  with  the  operation  of  the  Joint 
Traffic  Association?  A.  I  don’t  know.  To  speak  for  our  rail¬ 
road,  I  do  not  know  what  the  views  of  all  of  them  were.  The  rail¬ 
road  is  a  body  composed  of  many  individuals.  If  you  ask  my 
own  opinion,  I  will  say  I  was  not  satisfied  with  it. 

Q.  Because  the  maintenance  of  rates  were  injurious  to  New 
York?  A.  No;  because  it  did  not  accomplish  the  purpose  that  it 
was  intended  to  accomplish,  and  it  surrounded  everything  with  a 
lot  of  red  tape  that  was  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  Wasn’t  that  one  of  the  things  that  it  did  accomplish,  pretty 
stiff  maintenance  of  rates?  A.  Except  for  a  brief  time  after  its 
organization  it  was  pretty  much  disregarded  in  that  respect. 

Q.  If  it  had  maintained  rates  it  would  have  been  injurious  to 
New  York?  A.  With  these  differentials  existing? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  think  the  maintenance  of  rates  with  these 
differentials  existing  would  be  injurious  to  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  individual  opinion  on  the  subject  of  pooling? 
A.  I  think  it  very  desirable,  if  it  be  permitted  and  legalized. 

Q.  You  think  you  could  obviate  this  differential  business  by  a 
pooling  arrangement?  A.  I  don’t  believe  pooling  would  be  a 
specific  for  all  evils,  but  I  think  it  would  have  a  very  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  rates  steady,  stable  and  uniform.  I  think  it  would 
have  a  pretty  strong  tendency  in  that  regard;  it  would  help  the 
thing. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  it  would  be  beneficial  or  otherwise 
to  New  York  if  pooling  went  into  effect,  such  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public  every¬ 
where;  at  New  York  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  I  do  not  see 
where  it  could  possibly  injure  New  York  and  New  York  certainly 
is  interested  in  having  stable  rates.  Every  man  knowing  that  he 
gets  just  as  low  a  rate  as  his  neighbor  without  having  to  inter¬ 
view  all  the  railroad  men  and  his  agents  to  see  where  the  bottom 
is  before  he  makes  a  contract. 
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Q.  Of  course,  my  idea  is  this:  If  a  pooling  arrangement,  taking 
into  consideration  the  difficulties,  they  would  be  maintained, 
would  they  not?  A.  A  pooling  arrangement  would  not  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  specifying  the  particular  rates  anywhere.  That 
would  be  entirely  outside  the  pool.  That  would  be  a  matter  for 
the  railroad  to  fix  just  as  though  there  was  no  pool. 

Q.  The  matter  of  tonnage  would  be  important  to  the  railroad? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  it  were  more  or  less  to  New  York  it  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  or  injurious  to  this  port?  A.  I  don’t  see  that  a  pool  would 
bring  more  or  less  tonnage  to  New  York  by  any  direct  influence. 
It  would  only  be  by  maintaining  a  stable  rate.  If  the  railroads 
pooled  they  would  work  closely  together. 

Q.  If  as  a  basis  of  this  pooling  the  rate  to  Baltimore  and  to 
Philadelphia  and  to  New  York  with  a  differential  included,  should 
be  made  the  basis  of  the  pooling  rate,  that  is  to  say,  the  rate 
should  be  made  three  cents  less  to  Baltimore  and  tw70  cents 
less  to  Philadelphia  than  to  New  York,  under  the  pooling 
arrangement,  there  would  be  no  chances  for  the  evasion  of 
that,  and  as  a  consequence  there  would  naturally  be  a 
largely  drift  of  tariff  to  those  other  ports,  would  there  not?  A.  I 
don’t  think  I  understand  clearly.  My  idea  of  a  pooling  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  the  railroads  come  together.  They  agree  to  put 
their  earnings  in  one  pot,  they  to  draw  from  the  pot  so  much 
earnings  for  each  one.  It  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  basis 
of  the  rates  at  all.  Whatever  the  earnings  of  the  railroad  are  at 
the  rates  the  railroads  get  they  go  in  and  are  divided  on  that 
basis  between  them. 

Q.  And  the  traffic  would  be  decided  too?  A.  The  traffic  would 
naturally  divide  itself,  because  if  the  railroad  was  overcarrying 
it  would  make  as  much  money  as  it  put  in. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  adjust  the  interests  of  the  port 
to  a  pooling  agreement?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any 
effect  upon  it  whatever.  These  things  are  always  difficult  of  ad¬ 
justment,  but  once  adjusted  a  pooling  arrangement  would  give  it 
more  stable  rates. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
more  injurious  to  this  port  than  to  any  other  port,  taking  into 
'Consideration  your  experience  in  operating  with  these  railroads 
terminating  at  other  ports?  A.  No;  I  cannot  say  it  is.  I  cannot 
see  why  it  would  affect  this  port  injuriously. 

Q.  Taking  into  consideration  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  particularly  that  rendered  in  the  case 
of  the  Produce  Exchange  against  the  railroads,  that  it  is  a  matter 
that  New  York  could  adjust  to  its  own  advantage  if  it  chose  to, 
that  attitude  being  assured  by  the  authorities  and  by  the  raib 
roads,  is  it  not  quite  likely  that  it  would  inure  to  the  disadvantage 
of  this  port  to  pool  rates  and  maintain  traffic  arrangements  bene¬ 
ficial  to  other  ports  more  than  to  this  port.  That  is  to  say,  with 
all  the  experience  you  have  had,  with  all  the  decisions  that  you 
know  of,  that  have  been  rendered  in  different  suits  on  differen¬ 
tials  and  so  on  and  in  insistence  of  the  railroads  at  other  ports 
to  share  in  the  traffic  and  the  concessions  that  were  made  by  rail¬ 
roads  terminating  at  those  points  in  that  matter,  would  you  not 
■assume  that  it  would  be  disadvantageous  to  New  York  to  pool? 
A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  would,  because  I  do  not  think  a  pool 
would  bring  about  such  a  condition  as  you  anticipate. 

Q.  By  the  maintenance  of  tonnage,  the  maintenance  of  the  pro¬ 
portionate  tonnage  that  would  be  maintained  by  a  pooling  ar¬ 
rangement  so  much  traffic  would  be  given  to  this  road,  so  much 
to  that  road,  and  so  much  to  another  road?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  New  York  suffer  under  such  a  proportion  of  the 
traffic,  don't  you  think?  A.  Our  percentage  would  be  our  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  traffic  that  comes  to  New  York,  and  if  there 
did  not  enough  traffic  come  to  New  York,  it  would  then  reduce  the 
amount  that  we  have  our  percentage  on,  we  not  having  any  per¬ 
centage  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  that  would  not  suit  us. 

Q*  There  are  other  considerations  besides  the  interests  of  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  pooling  business,  the  manufacturing  interests;  do  you 
think  the  manufacturing  interests  in  this  city,  in  the  suburbs  of 
this  city,  do  you  think  those  interests  would  be  served  by  a  pool¬ 
ing  arrangement  and  the  proportion  of  the  traffic?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
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I  think  the  interests  of  every  class /that  deals  with  the  railroads 
would  be  served  by  the  stability  of  the  rates.  There  are  two  diffi¬ 
culties;  one  is  the  question  between  the  ports,  and  the  other  is  the- 
discrimination  between  the  shippers.  The  uncertainty  that  when 
a  man  makes  a  contract  to-day  as  to  what  he  will  have  to  pay  next 
month  when  he  ships  it.  If  the  rates  are  low  they  will  likely  go 
up.  If  he  could  have  stable  rates  and  know  that  they  were  as 
lowT  as  his  competitor’s  rates;  if  he  knows  that  these  rates  are 
invariable,  that  it  is  to  this  interest,  he  can  go  ahead  and  do  his 
business,  without  taking  risk,  and  prosper  under  , that  sort  of  ar¬ 
rangement,  where  there  is  no  discrimination.  There  is  a  great 
advantage  in  pooling.  It  tends  to  keep  rates  in  that  way,  be¬ 
cause  if  we  believe  our  competitor  has  cut  a  rate,  our  first  impulse 
is  that  we  have  no  protection  nowT  but  to  cut  our  rate  to  meet  it; 
that  makes, a  disturbance  right  away.  If  we  have  a  pool  we  are 
protected.  We  are  a  little  patient.  We  call  our  competitor's 
attention  to  this  grievance  we  have  against  him.  He  satisfies  us 
that  there  is  no  break  in  rates.  It  makes  us  a  little  patient,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  we  will  get  our  money,  whether  we  carry  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  not,  and  we  can  afford  to  be  a  little  deliberate.  If  we 
have  no  protection  we  plunge  into  a  war,  and  a  railroad  war 
means  the  worst  kind, of  a  war  between  shippers.  The  rates  are 
being  changed  all  the  time.  A  man  comes  on  from  the  West  and 
buys  his  goods  and  pays  a,  certain  rate.  His  competitor  comes  on 
next  week  and  pays  half  that  rate,  and  can  undersell  that  man  if 
it  is  a  factor  in  the  business. 

Q.  Of  course  you  recognize  that  the  natural  advantages  of  New 
York  have  given  it  the  large  proportions  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  which  it  now  enjoys;  you  recognize  that?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  If  you,  then,  were  to  adjust  a  pooling  rate,  based  upon  the 
business  that  New  York  now  enjoys,  New  York  would  thereby 
waive  very  much  what  its  natural  conditions  give  it,  as  to  increas¬ 
ing  that  proportion,  would  it  not?  A.  I  don't  mean  to  pool  New 
York  business  with  Baltimore  business,  to  say  New  York  shall 
have  such  a  per  cent.,  Philadelphia  such  a  per  cent.,  and  Balti- 
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more  such  a  per  cent.  I  would  not  make  any  pool  between  the 
cities  and  assign  New  York  a  certain  percentage  of  the  business. 
Let  New  York  get  what  business  properly  belongs  to  it,  but  such 
business  as  does  come  to  New  York,  let  the  railroads  pool  the 
earnings,  and  not  have  this  cutthroat  competition. 

•  Q.  Can  you  pool  the  earnings  and  not  proportion  the  amount  of 
tonnage?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  pool  the  earnings  or  the  tonnage 
either,  but  to  make  the  tonnage  subject  to  a  pool,  the  tonnage 
coming  to  New  York,  take  the  tonnage  which  comes  to  New  York, 
the  railroads  agree  that  whatever  business  comes  to  New  York 
will  count  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  will  say  how  much 
there  is,  and  you  will  be  entitled  to  so  much  per  cent. 

Q.  That  would  have  to  be  a  relation  with  the  business  done  at 
other  nearby  ports?  A.  I  don’t  see  that  it  would.  If  we  don't 
get  business  enough;  if  New  York  was  not  prospering  under  that 
agreement,  we  could  reduce  our  rates  to  New  Y^ork. 

Q.  You  would  be  governed  in  making  your  rates  by  the  rates 
to  other  ports, to  some  extent?  A.  To  some  extent,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  by  a  castiron  rule. 

Q.  To  the  same  extent, as  now,  practically  speaking?  A.  After 
pooling  is  authorized  the  railroads  would  have  to  come  together 
voluntarily  and  all  of  them  would  be  pooled. 

Mr.  Guilford. — I  can  send  you  those  figures,  can  I  and  not 
bring  them  myself? 

Mr.  Fairchild. — I  would  like  you  to  bring  them;  I  will  not  de¬ 
tain  you  long.  I  want  them  on  the  record  in  the  proper  way. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Does  the  New  York  Central,  as  between  Boston  and  its  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Albany  connections  on  the  one  side,  and  New  York  on  the 
other,  make  any  great  endeavor  to  secure  business  away  from 
Boston  and  to  New  Yrork?  A.  The  business,  or  most  of  it,  origi¬ 
nates  beyond  our  control.  We  let  the  business  take  its  course  as 
between  the  two  ports. 

Q.  You  make  no  endeavor  whatever  to  secure  the  business  for 
New  York?  A.  We  are  open  for  business  by  either  of  these 
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ports.  The  rates  to  Boston  are  higher  than  the  rates  to  New 

York;  two  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  the  lowest  class;  the  traffic 

takes  its  course.  Of  course,  if  we  get  from  a  steamship  here  in 

New  York  a  special  rate  that  is  low  enough  to  take  the  business, 

as  against  other  ports,  why  we  get,  it  to  bring  it  here,  but  perhaps 

• 

the  Boston  steamship  will  be  in  want  of  a  cargo,  and  will  make 
a  still, lower  rate. 

Q.  No  special  effort  is  made  by  the  New  York  Central  railroad 
to  bring  business  to  this  port?  A.  I  think  business  takes  its 
natural  course.  We  go  to  both  ports,  both  places.  Now  New 
York  is  our  home,  our  principal  place,  and  we  naturally  have  our 
greatest  business  here  and  do  our  great  business  here. 

Q.  Did  you  never  threaten  a  rate  war  or  have  any  fight  on  your 
hands  as  between  Boston  and  New  York?  A.  There  has  been 
very  little  conflict  between  Boston  and  New  York.  The  conflict 
has  been  with  ports  that  have  lower  inland  rates,  like  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  Newport  News.  I 

Q.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  been  fighting  to  get  business  for 
Baltimore,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  get  business  for  New¬ 
port  News  and  so  on,  but  the  New  York  Central  lets  things  take 
their  course  as  between  Boston  and  New  York?  A.  Don’t  mis¬ 
understand  me.  New  York  is  our  principal  terminus,  naturally 
everything  tends  here  that  we  can  bring  here.  Boston  has  a 
higher  rate  than  New  York.  While  the  Pennsylvania  and  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  are  lower,  the  conflict  does  not  come  up.  The  only 
way  Boston  can  get  through  business  is  steamer  lines  getting 
short  of  cargo  and  making  a  low  ocean  rate  to  fill  up  on. 

Q.  The  Fitchburg  road  is  a  connection  of  the  West  Shore,  is  it 
not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  known  of  instances  where  the  Fitchburg  road 
has  made  special  inducements  to  get  grain  to  Boston  and  away 
from  New  York?  A.  No;  I  don’t  know  of  any  such  case. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  of  any  case  where  the  New  York  Central 
has  discovered  and  tried  to  offset  any  such  arrangement?  A. 
We  have  the  canal  to  compete  with  to  New  York  and  we  make 
rates  against  the  canal.  We  carry  grain  here  in  great  quantities 
very  cheap. 
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Q.  Cheaper  than  you  otherwise  would?  A.  When  there  is  any 
business  the  canal  don’t  do  any  business.  We  can  carry  it  cheaper 
than  the  canal. 

Q.  You  are  obliged  to  carry  it  cheap  here  during  the  canal 
season  by  reason  of  the  canal?  A.  They  may  have  started  us  on 
it,  but  we  like  to  bring  a  great  quantity  of  grain  to  New  York 
now.  We  can  do  it  and  we  do  do  it.  We  do  it  at  very  low  rates 
and  at  rates  the  canal  cannot  carry  it. 

Q.  Rates  in  competition  with  the  canal,  rates  during  the  canal 
season?  A.  My  dear  sir,  the  canal  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  by 
us  as  a  competitor  of  importance;  we  don’t  pay  any  attention  to 
it  as  a  grain  carrier;  we  fix  our  rate  and  do  our  business;  there 
is  no  canal  to  Boston.  i 

Q.  Have  you  known  an  endeavor  to  meet  competition  to  New 

» 

York  by  the  Fitchburg  offering  special  inducements  to  grain 
merchants  to  take  the  grain  to  Boston?  A.  I  never  heard  of  any 
inducements  on  the  part  of  the  Fitchburg,  and  I  should  think 
them  to  be  ridiculous  to  try  to  attempt  such  a  thing,  considering 
how  low  our  rates  are  to  New7  York.  They  never  make  any  such 
rates  to  Boston  that  I  ever  heard  of  as  our  rates  to  New  York. 

Q.  Don’t  they  own  their  terminal  in  Boston?  A.  I  presume 
they  do. 

Q.  Don’t  they  own  their  elevators  in  Boston?  A.  I  presume 
they  do.  | 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  their  making  special  inducements 
so  far  as  port  charges  are  concerned?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  endeavored  to  discover  and  meet  that  com¬ 
petition?  A.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  I  w7ould  be  willing  to 
wager  that  the  Fitchburg  has  never  abated  one  fraction  of  its  ele¬ 
vator  charges  at  Boston. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  firm  of  McIntyre  &  Ward  well? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  testified  at  the  last  hearing  of  this  Commission  by 
a  member  of  that  firm  that  not  only  the  Fitchburg  road  came  to 
them  and  offered  them  special  inducements  to  induce  them  to 
ship  grain  by  w7ay  of  Boston,  and  that  by  reason  of  this  induce- 
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ment  they  did  ship  grain  by  way  of  Boston  that  would  otherwise 
have  gone  to  New  York,  but  also  that  the  West  Shore  road  came 
to  them  and  offered  them  inducements.  A.  What  time  was  that? 
do  you  remember  whether  it  was  during  the  open  season  of  nav¬ 
igation? 

Q.  I  think  he  did  not  state,  but  he  did  state,  as  I  have  just 
said,  that  he  was  approached  by  the  Fitchburg  road  and  on 
another  occasion  by  the  West  Shore  road  with  such  inducements, 
and  that  such  inducements  did  lead  to  his  taking  grain  from  New 
York  and  sending  it  to  Boston.  A.  My  belief  is  very  strong  that 
they  have  never  abated  these  port  charges.  I  know  the  Boston 
and  Albany  has  not,  and  I  don’t  belieye  the  Fitchburg  ever  did. 
I  do  understand  the  Boston  and  Maine  has  done  so.  It  is  the 
only  railroad  in  Boston  that  I  have  heard  of  that  has  done  so. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  the  West  Shore  road  or  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  road  offering  any  special  inducement  to  take  grain  to  Bos¬ 
ton  and  away  from  New  York?  A.  No,  sir,  I  am  quite  sure  the 
West  Shore  would  rather  bring  it  to  New  York. 

Q.  You  have  never  taken  any  steps  to  ascertain  whether  that 
was  done  or  to  meet  that  kind  of  competition?  A.  Of  course,  if 
I  had  ever  heard  of  its  being  done  I  would  try  to  meet  that  par¬ 
ticular  thing.  I  take  steps  all  the  time  to  bring  grain  to  New 
York. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  shippers  of  grain  coming  here  and 
saying  that  those  special  inducements  had  been  offered  to  them 
and  they  had  gone  to  the  New  York  Central  railroad  and  stated 
that  these  special  inducements  were  taking  grain  to  Boston  and 
that  the  New  York  Central  had  replied,  that  if  that  was  so  they 
could  not  help  it;  they  were  not  willing  to  do  the  business  at  a 
loss?  A.  Possibly,  we  might  have  refused;  if  a  man  came  to  me 
and  asked  if  I  could  take  it,  we  might  not  have  the  cars;  would 
not  have  the  physical  powers  to  bring  more  business  here  than  we 
had  already  contracted  for.  I  should  think  with  such  a  view  of 
that  statement  about  Boston,  it  might  possibly  be  true.  I  think 
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it  is  subject  to  explanation.  I  think  it  possible  that  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  having  a  steamer  to  leave  next  Wednesday  without  any 
grain  and  needing  a  certain  amount  of  grain  to  load  that  steamer, 
they  would  appeal  to  the  West  Shore  road,  stating  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  bringing  grain  to  Boston,  they  having  no  grain  in  the 
Boston  elevators  that  could  go  upon  that  steamer;  in  such  a  case 
the  West  Shore  might  make  some  special  effort,  might  carry  it  for 
almost  nothing  as  an  accommodation. 

Q.  This  gentleman  who  gave  this  testimony  was  an  exceedingly 
bright  man  and  you  would  not  say  that  he  forgot  to  state  so 
important  a  condition  as  that.  A.  I  don’t  know  what  he  was 
trying  to  prove;  I  am  rather  in  the  dark  about  it. 

Q.  He  stated  what  he  did  state  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance, 
as  if  he  were  making  a  confession  of  something  detrimental  to 
New  York,  that  he  did  not  care  to  do,  and  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  avail  himself  of  such  a  situation  to 
make  an  explanation.  A.  I  simply  could  not  understand  such  a 
statement;  I  have  never  known  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Guilford  was  here  excused  until  1.30  p.  m.,  Thursday. 

Commission  adjourned  until  11.30  a.  m.,  October  18th. 

New  York,  October  18,  1899. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was 
held  this  day,  in  the  arbitration  committee  room  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange,  at  11.30  o’clock,  a.  m. 

Present:  Commissioners  Andrew  H.  Green,  chairman  pro  tern., 
and  Alexander  R.  Smith;  also  Hon.  Ben  L.  Fairchild,  counsel. 

WALTER  B.  POLLOCK  (recalled). 

WALTER  B.  POLLOCK,  who  was  sworn  and  testified  on  Octo¬ 
ber  17th,  appeared  before  the  Commission  and  requested  that  he 
be  allowed  to  correct  his  former  testimony.  He  said:  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  what  experience  I  had  had  in  lighterage  matters, 
and  I  wish  to  correct  my  answer  of  yesterday  by  simply  stating 
that  I  have  served  thirty-three  years  with  various  railroads  in 
various  capacities. 

Ill 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  corrections  you  desire  to  make?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  A  question  was  asked  about  the  lighterage  limits  of 
New  York  harbor  yesterday  and  I  gave  them  practically  correct 
but  omitted  some.  Now,  I  will  read  for  the  benefit  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  rules  in  force  on  all  railroads  in  New  York  harbor  as 
to  the  free  lighterage  limits.  North  River — New  York  city,  Bat¬ 
tery  to  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  street.  New  Jersey  side: 
National  storage  docks,  Communipaw  to  and  including  Edge- 
water,  N.  J. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Opposite  what  New  York  street  is  Edgewater?  A.  I  should 
think  about  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  street.  East  River, — 
New  York  city,  Battery  to  Sixty-third  street.  Except  on  8,000 
bushels  of  grain  or  more  or  four  car  loads  or  more  of  other 
“  lighterage  free  ”  freight  to  one  consignee  the  free  lighterage 
limits  will  be  from  Madison  avenue  bridge,  Harlem  river;  that 
I  did  not  have  in  yesterday.  Brooklyn  side:  From  foot  of  Harsel 
street  (Ravens wood)  to  second  bridge  Newtown  creek  and  to  first 
bridge  Gowanus  canal  and  to  Fifty-third  street,  South  Brooklyn. 
New  York  bay  points:  on  north  and  east  shore  of  Staten  Island 
between  Port  Richmond  and  Clifton,  both  inclusive.  Points  on 
the  New  Jersey  shore  of  New  York  bay  and  on  Kill  von  Kull,  be¬ 
tween  Constable  Hook  and  Avenue  C,  Bayonne  City,  opposite 
Port  Richmond,  S.  I.  The  free  lighterage  limit  for  points  in  the 
Wallabout  canal  is  the  west  side  of  the  Washington  bridge,  and 
for  points  in  the  Gowanus  canal,  the  west  side  of  Hamilton  ave¬ 
nue  bridge. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR,  JR.  (recalled). 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR,  JR.,  who  had  already  been  sworn,  was 
recalled  and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  now  state  how  much  grain  was  exported  by  your 
firm  by  way  of  Norfolk  and  Newport  News  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
ducements  that  were  held  out  by  the  railroad  people,  to  which 
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tou  referred  in  your  former  testimony?  A.  Yes,  sir;  by  Newport 
News  2,930,809  bushels. 

Q.  Can  you  state  covering  what  period?  A.  That  was  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  period  of  say — I  don’t  know  exactly — five  or  six 
years,  but  the  bulk  of  the  stuff  was  handled  in  one  year.  I  will 
give  the  figures  later.  The  total  of  Newport  News  is  what  I 
stated.  The  total  at  Norfolk  was  1,688,886  bushels.  During  the 
year,  our  fiscal  year,  from  May  1,  1891  to  May  1,  1892,  we  handled 
through  Norfolk  1,451,876  bushels  and  through  Newport  News, 
that  same  year,  588,988  bushels.  That  was  the  big  grain  year. 
Biggest  grain  year  this  country  has  ever  had. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  amount  of  exports  of  grain  by  way  of  Bos¬ 
ton  by  your  firm?  A.  I  can  not  give  you  that  because  the  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  mislaid.  I  have  searched  all  over.  We  have 
moved  our  office  since  then  and  they  were  never  kept  in  the  way 
that  these  other  places  were.  They  were  mere  memoranda  and 
they  have  been  entirely  mislaid.  I  have  searched  ever  since  I 
was  here  before  and  have  been  unable  to  lay  my  hands  on  any 
figures  whatever. 

Q.  Will  you  give  it  approximately?  A.  I  should  think  about 
half  a  million. 

Q.  The  total  for  the  same  period?  A.  Yes,  sir.  We  never  did 
business  there,  I  think,  but  the  one  season. 

Q.  And  that  was  what  season?  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it 
was  1894  or  1895,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  It  was  somewhere  during  that  period?  A.  About  that 
time. 

Q.  Will  you  state  who  it  was  that  came  to  you  from  the  West 
Shore  road  with  the  offer  that  induced  you  to  ship  grain  by  way 
of  Boston?  A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  the  firm  of  Lohrke 
&  Co.,  brokers.  They  made  the  offer  for  the  Fitchburg  road,  that 
is  the  Boston  connection  of  the  West  Shore. 

Q.  You  stated  that  one  offer  was  made  by  the  Fitchburg  road 
and  at  another  time  an  offer  was  made  by  the  West  Shore  road. 
Can  you  state  who  it  was  that  came  to  your  firm  from  the  West 
Shore  road?  A.  I  could  not;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Was  this  offer  made  at  a  time  when  the  shipments  of  grain 
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to  New  York  were  sufficiently  great  to  create  a  severe  glut  of 
grain  coming  to  this  port?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  just  the  opposite. 

Q.  As  I  recall,  you  testified  at  the  former  hearing  that  wrhen 
this  offer  was  made,  your  firm  then  endeavored  to  secure  better 
terms  from  the  New  York  Central  to  offset  that  offer.  Is  that 
correct?  A.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  said  the  New  York  Central, 
specifying  that  road,  but  New  York  railroads.  We  have  always 
preferred  to  do  business  through  New  York  if  we  can. 

Q.  And  your  endeavors  in  that  direction  were  a  failure?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  apply  or  to  what  road  did  you  apply  for 
terms  that  would  offset  those  inducements  by  the  other  roads? 
A.  In  all  probability  it  wyas  either  direct  with  the  traffic  manager 
of  the  road  or  his  immediate  representative  dowm  town  in  the 
grain  trade. 

Q.  That  is,  the  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Company?  A.  It  was  either  direct  with  the  traffic  manager 
or  his  representative,  perhaps  his  assistant,  in  the  case  of  the 
New  York  Central  road.  In  the  case  of  the  Erie  road,  it  would 
have  been  with  the  traffic  manager  or  with  Mr.  Annin  who  was  at 
that  time  the  grain  agent  of  the  Erie  road. 

Q.  Then  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  New7  York  Central  must 
have  been  made  either  by  Mr.  Guilford  or  by  his  representative 
down  town?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Would  you  say  the  matter  w7ould  have  come  before  Mr.  Guil¬ 
ford  for  his  consideration,  after  you  made  arrangements  with  his 
assistant  down  here?  A.  That  was  my  understanding.  In  every 
case  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  traffic  manager  or  some  one 
who  said  they  had  conferred  with  the  traffic  department. 

FRANK  G.  OSBORNE. 

F.  G.  OSBORNE,  being  duly  sw7orn  by  the  chairman,  testified 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?  A.  Frank  G.  Osborne. 
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Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
Green  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  a  lighterman;  master 
lighterman  of  the  Pennsylvania  road. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  charge  of  the  lighterage  department  in 
New  York  city  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad?  A.  I  have  charge 
of  the  boats — of  the  lighters.  My  title  is  master  lighterman.  I 
have  charge  of  the  equipment — that  is,  the  boats — the  steamboats, 
the  barges,  lighters  and  car  floats. 

Q.  Haven’t  you  charge  of  the  operation  of  those  boats?  A. 
No. 

Q.  Who,  in  New  York  city,  has?  A.  That  comes  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  department.  My  province  is  to  look  out  for  the  boats; 
that  is  to  say,  for  their  movement,  their  repairs,  rebuilding  and 
the  provision  of  new  equipment.  That  is  all  I  have  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Your  own  office  would  have  no  record  as  to  either  receipts 
of  the  lighterage  department  or  any  expenses  of  the  operation  of 
the  lighterage  department?  A.  Only  the  expenses  of  my  own 
maintenance,  repairs  to  the  boats,  the  manning  of  the  boats,  what 
we  pay  out  for  towing  boats  that  our  own  steamboats  will  not 
do,  and  the  labor  of  loading  or  unloading  boats  at  points  other 
than  our  own  property.  That  is  all  my  records  show. 

Q.  And  also  fuel  for  operating  the  boats?  A.  I  pass  the  bills. 
I  sign  the  bills  for  that,  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pay¬ 
ment  or  the  charges  for  fuel.  I  simply  certify  that  we  received 
a  certain  quantity  of  coal  per  boat  named  each  month. 

Q.  And  the  accounts  of  those  expenses  that  you  have  enu¬ 
merated  would  be  in  your  office?  A.  Well,  I  think  they  all  would 
be — that  is,  the  towing.  The  repairs  we  get  from  another  depart¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  keep  the  repairs  account,  but  I  am  advised  by 
another  department,  the  motive  power  department,  what  those 
repairs  cost. 

Q.  WTith  the  exception  of  repairs,  all  the  expenses  of  operating 
the  boats  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  New  York’s  port 
would  be  in  your  office?  A.  I  get  the  charge  of  fuel  from  another 
department.  I  do  not  have  it. 
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Q.  Have  you  the  account  of  it  in  your  office?  A.  We  keep  a 
monthly  statement  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  those  statements  with  you  now? 
A.  No,  sir;  for  any  period  of  time  they  cover  many  boxes  of 
papers. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  produce  at  the  next  hearing — to¬ 
morrow — the  accounts  to  which  you  referred,  showing  the  monthly 
expenses  for  the  fiscal  years  1897-1898  and  1898-1899?  A.  That 
is,  for  manning  and  fuel - 

Q.  All  the  expenses  of  operating  the  boats,  all  expenses  for 
which  you  have  the  accounts  in  vour  office,  which  vou  sav  are 
made  out  monthly;  I  should  like  to  have  the  monthly  items  for 
that  period?  A.  Understand,  the  fuel  is  not  made  out  in  my 
office.  I  am  advised;  so,  too,  with  the  repairs. 

Q.  You  have  the  accounts  in  your  office  after  you  have  been 
informed?  A.  I  have  no  account  except  the  items.  They  will 
say:  “  Repairs  to  barge  Altoona  for  such  a  month  cost  $250/’ 

Q.  And  it  is  in  that  manner  that  these  items  reach  your  office? 
A.  That  is  all.  t  > 

Q.  You  have  them  there  in  your  office?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Furnished  in  that  way?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  all  those  expenses  included,  whatever 
expenses  you  have  in  yotur  office.,  A.  I  do  not  pass  on  them,  sir. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  It  is  another  department.  I  will 
make  a  memorandum  and  furnish  what  information  I  can. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  of  master  lighter¬ 
man  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad?  A.  Fourteen  years. 

Q.  You  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  cost  of  loading  and 
unloading  merchandise  onto  and  off  from  lighters?  A.  Fairly 
familiar  with  it. 

Q.  What  wrnuld  be  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading,  and  where 
there  would  be  a  difference  of  cost,  according  to  the  class  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  explain  in  your  answTer  what  would  be  the  cost  for  the 
principal  classes  of  merchandise?  A.  There  are  so  many  factors 
that  enter  into  that  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 
For  example,  we  may  load  or  unload  one  kind  of  freight  to  or 
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from  a  very  nearby  point  at  a  minimum  rate  of  cost.  Take,  for 
example,  we  may  deliver  flour  right  alongside  the  string  pieces 
and  it  will  cost  possibly  half  a  cent  a  barrel.  Another  factor  that 
enters  into  the  question  with  us  is  the  number  of  the  crew  that 
we  may  have  on  our  boat.  We  may  have  one  or  two  or  three  of 
what  we  call  mates  to  assist  in  this  loading  or  unloading.  At 
another  time  we  may  have  none,  for  each  boat  does  not  carry  a 
mate,  and  we  gather  our  mates  from  otherwise  idle  boats.  Now, 
the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  general  merchandise — I  do  not 
know  anything  about  grain — taking  the  good,  bad  and  indifferent, 
I  should  say  was  a  matter  of  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Would  it  be  rather  under  than  over?  A.  I  should  rather 
average  it  at  twelve  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  exclusively  the  cost  of  unloading  and 
loading?  A.  Either  one;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  regarding  the  cost  of  transportation?  A. 
No,  sir;  just  the  mere  manual  labor  of  loading  and  unloading,  I 
should  judge,  would  be  about  that. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  It  would  average  twelve  cents  for  each,  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing?  A.  Either  one;  about  the  same  cost. 

Mr.  Fairchild. — I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Osborne  be  excused 
until  to-morrow  afternoon  at  1.30  o’clock. 

Mr.  Osborne. — It  is  a  pretty  long  story  to  make  up.  I  will  say 
this.  It  is  peculiar  with  our  company.  Our  business  is  this  way. 
I  look  after  these  boats.  I  say  to  the  motive  power  department: 
“  This  boat  wants  certain  repairs  in  my  estimation.”  He  then 
examines  the  boat,  and  if  he  agrees  with  me  he  causes  those  re¬ 
pairs  to  be  made.  The  shops  in  which  they  are  made  are  entirely 
beyond  my  control.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Fairchild. — Would  Monday  be  sufficient  time? 

Mr.  Osborne. — I  think  it  would  be  better  than  to-morrow.  It 
would  be  pretty  quick  for  the  three  years. 

Mr.  Fairchild. — Two  years — the  fiscal  years  1897-1898  and  1898- 
1899. 
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Mr.  Osborne. — Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  from  what 
time? 

Mr.  Fairchild. — Your  fiscal  year. 

«/ 

Mr.  Osborne. — We  have  no  fiscal  year.  We  make  up  a  certain 
statement  for  my  superior  officer  for  each  month.  We  don’t  have 
any  fiscal  year  in  my  department  at  all. 

Mr.  Fairchild. — I  would  like  you  to  produce  fhe  figures  by 
months  for  the  years  1898  and  1899,  to  the  present  time,  and  you 
might  be  prepared  with  those  on  Monday,  then,  at  11  o’clock. 

Mr.  Osborne. — All  right. 

Witness  was  here  excused  to  appear  October  23,  1899,  at  11 
a.  m. 

EDWIN  T.  DOUGLASS. 

E.  T.  DOUGLASS,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?  A.  Edwin  T.  Douglass. 

Q.  Your  residence?  A.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Q.  Your  business?  A.  Ninety-one  Wall  street,  New  York  city. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  the  general  eastern  agent 
of  the  Western  Transit  Co. 

Q.  The  Western  Transit  Co.  is  the  lake  line  that  is  controlled 
by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  an  incorporated  company?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  so  under¬ 
stand. 

Q.  Who  are  the  directors  of  the  Western  Transit  Co.?  A.  That 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  TV  ho  is  the  president?  A.  I  think  Mr.  S.  R.  Calloway,  al¬ 
though  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  * 

Q.  Mr.  S.  R.  Calloway,  the  president  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Co.,  is  also  the  president  of  the  Western  Transit  Co.? 
A.  I  think  so;  I  am  not  positive  on  that  point. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  other  officers?  A.  The  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  is  Gibson  L.  Douglass,  of  Buffalo; 
the  treasurer  is  Mr.  E.  V.  W.  Rossiter. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  He  is  also  the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company?  A.  Also;  yes,  sir.  Beyond  that  I  do  not  know  as 
we  have  any  officers.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  am  speaking  now 
not  from  anything  I  know  authoritatively.  It  is  my  impression. 
I  have  no  occasion  to  come  in  contact  with  them  except  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  what  is  known  as  the  Western  Transit 
Canal  line?  A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  heard  of  it  in  just 
that  shape,  excepting  that  you  mean  the  line  that  I  work  for, 
the  Western  Transit  Co. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  canal  line  known  as  the  Western  Transit  line? 
A.  There  is  a  canal  line  known  as  the  Western  Transit  line  among 
shippers  of  west-bound  freight. 

Q.  What  is  your  connection  with  that  line?  A.  I  am  general 
eastern  agent  of  that  line. 

Q.  WThat  relation  does  that  line  bear  to  the  Western  Transit 
Co.?  A.  Well,  it  is  operated  by  the  Western  Transit  Co. 

Q.  And  you  are  the  agent  of  the  Western  Transit  line  by  rea¬ 
son  of  your  official  position  with  the  Western  Transit  Company? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  that  line  is  that  is  known  as  the 
WTestern  Transit  line?  A.  On  west-bound  business  it  is  known 
as  a  line  operating  over  the  Erie  canal  in  connection,  and  con¬ 
necting  at  Buffalo,  with  the  Western  Transit  Co.  steamers.  On 
east-bound  it  is  known  as  the  Western  Transit  Co.  steamers  to 
Buffalo,  connecting  there  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
or  any  other  that  it  might  connect  with  or  deliver  freight  to. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Does  it  have  any  canal  connection  east  bound?  A.  None 
whatever. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  As  to  west-bound  traffic,  the  canal  line  known  as  the  West¬ 
ern  Transit  line  has  exclusive  connection,  then,  with  the  Western 
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Transit  Co.?  A.  It  has  to  such  points  as  we  reach  with  our  own 
steamers;  but  the  Western  Transit  line  would  connect,  for  in¬ 
stance,  at  Buffalo,  on  business  going  to  Cleveland,  with  the  C. 

B.  line — -the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  line,  or  it  would  connect  at 
Buffalo  with  any  rail  line,  should  the  shipper  wish  to  forward  to 
a  point  in  Michigan  or  any  point  where  the  rate  would  be  lower 
than  by  lake,  more  advantageous  to  them. 

Q.  That  is,  .to  points  west  of  Buffalo  that  are  not  reached  by 
either  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  or  any  of  its  connec¬ 
tions,  either  by  rail  or  lake?  A.  Well,  the  New  York  Central 
does  not  run  west  of  Buffalo. 

Q.  But  it  has  western  connections?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Western 
Transit  line,  in  other  words,  would  connect  at  Buffalo  with  any 
railroad  or  steamboat  line  going  from  that  point  to  another  point, 
excepting  where  the  freight  was  destined  to  a  point  reached  by 
the  Western  Transit  Co.  Of  course,  we  naturally  would  carry 
it  on  our  own  steamers  in  that  case. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact,  as  I  understood  Mr.  Guilford,  the  traffic  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  to  testify  yesterday, 
that  you,  in  arranging  freight  destined  for  the  Western  Transit 
Co.  are  instructed  to  secure  all  freight  possible,  first  for  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  and  that  it  is  only  as  to  freight 
that  you  are  unable  to  secure  for  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Co.  that  you  endeavor  then  to  secure  for  the  canal  line?  A.  Did 
Mr.  Guilford  make  that  statement  v  ester  day? 

Q.  That  is  what  the  testimony  shows.  A.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  received  any  instructions  in  just  that  way.  I 
think  that  perhaps  you  have  not  gotten  the  matter  clearly  before 
you.  Mr.  Guilford  perhaps  referred,  when  he  spoke  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Co.  to  a  rail  and  lake  line  which  we  oper¬ 
ate,  that:  we  call  the  Western  Express  of  New7  York  Central  lake 
and  rail. 

Q.  You  secure  freight  for  the  New  York  Central  lake  and  rail 
line  and  you  also  secure  freight  for  the  New7  York  Central  canal 
line?  A.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  choose  to  call  it  that. 

Q.  In  occupying  that  dual  position,  to  which  line  do  you  give 
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the  preference,  where  you  can  give  it  the  preference,  the  lake  and 
rail  or  the  canal  and  lake  line?  A.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  a 
position  where  we  could  have  any  preference.  The  rates  are  so 
different — so  wide  apart.  You  understand,  for  instance,  .that  our 
first-class  rate  by  lake  and  rail  to  Chicago  is  fifty-four  cents  and 
our  first-class  rate  by  canal  and  lake  to  Chicago  is  thirty-five 
cents. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Canal  and  lake?  A.  Canal  and  lake;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  been  in  a  position — I  will  not  say  that  I 
have  not  been — 1  do  not  recall  a  position  where  I  have  been  able 
to  influence  the  shipper  to  a  sufficient  extent  that  he  will  pay 
that  difference  in  rate  and  let  me  ship  it  by  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  lake  and  rail. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  for  all  freight  that  you  are  able 
to  receive,  for  which  you  can  secure  a  higher  rate,  it  goes  by 
lake  and  rail,  and  all  freight  that  you  are  unable  to  secure  at  the 
higher  rate,  but  are  able  to  secure  at  the  lower  rate,  goes  by  canal 
and  lake?  A.  No,  I  do  not  say  that.  It  is  a  question  entirely 
with  the  man  who  has  the  shipment  to  make.  There  are  two 
routes.  One  route,  by  lake  and  rail,  we  will  say,  will  make  six 
days  to  Chicago;  the  route  by  canal  and  lake  will  make  any¬ 
where  from  eighteen  to  twenty  days  to  Chicago.  Now,  if  the 
shipper  is  in  a  sufficient  hurry  for  his  goods  to  use  lake  and  rail 
then  he  will  use  that  line  and  pay  the  additional  rate.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  he  can  take  advantage  of  the  slow  time  he  will  take 
advantage  of  the  canal  and  lake  rate.  I  do  not  influence  it  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  solicit  it.  I  have  my  two  routes. 

Q.  Then  the  existence  of  the  Western  Transit  line  enables  the 
Western  Transit  Co.  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  to 
secure  freight  that  otherwise  would  go  by  canal  lines  in  which 
they  have  no  interest?  A.  Exactly. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Western  Transit 
line?  A.  That  I  can  not  say;  I  presume  that  would  be  the  nat¬ 
ural  reason. 
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Q.  Is  the  Western  Transit  line  an  incorporated  company?  A. 
No,  not  that  I  understand.  The  Western  Transit  Company  is  in* 
■corporated. 

Q.  But  the  Western  Transit  line  is  not?  A.  We  do  not  call  our¬ 
selves  the  Western  Transit  line.  That  is  something  the  shippers 
give  to  us. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  yourselves?  A.  We  call  ourselves  the 
Western  Transit  Company  for  canal  and  lake  business,  and  the 
Western  Express  for  rail  and  lake. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  There  really  is  no  separate  organization?  A.  No.  The 
Western  Transit  Company  operate  both  canal  and  lake  and  lake 
and  rail  routes. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  own  no  canal  boats  of  your  own?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  secure  this  freight  at  canal  rates  and  then  you 
ship  it  by  such  canal  boats  as  you  can  secure  for  that  purpose? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  charter  boats  as  we  need  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  capitalization  of  the  Western  Tran¬ 
sit  Company  is?  A.  No,,  sir. 

Q.  The  Western  Transit  Company,  you  testified,  is  an  incor¬ 
porated  company?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Separate  from  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company, 
distinct  and  separate?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  dividends  declared  by  the 
Western  Transit  Company?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  ever  paid  any  dividends? 
A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  receive  your  compensation?  A.  For 
my  work? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  From  the  Western  Transit  Company. 
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Q.  Do  you  receive  a  separate  compensation  for  your  work  as 
•  agent  of  the  rail  and  lake  line  as  distinguished  from  the  canal  and 
lake  line?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  receive  one  salary?  A.  Yres,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  that  salary  you  perform  both  services?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Your  salaries  are  paid  by  check?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  by  check. 

Q.  Check  of  the  Western  Transit  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  check  is  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Western  Tran¬ 
sit  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  treasurer. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Rossiter  who  is  also  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  Company?  A.  He  signs  the  Western  Transit 
Company  check  which  I  receive. 

Q.  Who  receives  the  collections  made  on  freight  going  over  the 
canal  and  lake  line,  so  far  as  the  canal  service  is  concerned?  A. 
What  do  you  mean? 

Q.  What  company  receives  it?  A.  Why  the  line  that  collects 
the  freight,  the  delivering  line. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  who  collects  it,  who  ultimately  receives  the 
profits  made  on  freight  that  is  carried  over  the  canal  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Western  Transit  line?  A.  The  Western  Transit 
Company  receives  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  division,  if  any,  is  made  between  the  New 
Y^ork  Central  Railroad  Company  and  the  Western  Transit  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  profits  of  the  Western  Transit  Company?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Now  where  is  the  freight  station  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Western  Transit  line  in  New  York  city?  A.  Our  general  mer¬ 
chandise  pier,  where  we  receive  all  the  time,  is  at  New  Pier  6, 
East  River,  and  then  we  pick  freight  up  wherever  it  may  be,  di¬ 
rect  from  steamship  piers  or  storehouses  along  the  line  of  the 
river. 

Q.  And  you  direct  these  canal  boats  that  you  charter  to  go 
there  for  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  westbound  freight  that  goes  by  the 
Western  Transit  line  is  received  at  Pier  6  compared  to  the 
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amount  that  is  picked  up  at  other  points?  A.  That  is  rather  a 
hard  question  to  answer.  I  should  say  between  a  fifth  and  a 
sixth  of  it.  Of  the  total  shipments,  for  instance,  made  by  the 
Western  Transit  Company,  by  canal  and  lake  from  New  York, 
twenty  per  cent,  would  be  received  at  Tier  0. 

Q.  Would  it  be  received  at  any  of  the  freight  stations  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Pier  6,  that  is  one  of  what  are  generally  known  as  the  canal 
piers?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  on  this  canal  and  lake  business,  westbound,  you  have 
competitors?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  they?  A.  You  mean  the  names  of  the  agents  or 
the  lines  operating? 

Q.  Both.  You  might  give  the  name  of  the  line  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  name  of  each  line  the  name  of  the  agent.  A. 
Western  States  line,  C.  L.  Leonard,  agent.  That  is  operated,  or 
supposed  to  be  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  road.  The  Dia¬ 
mond  Despatch,  E.  K.  Taylor,  agent.  That  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Lehigh  Valley  line.  The  Union  Steamboat  Company,  A.  Demur¬ 
est,  agent.  That  is  supposed  to  be  an  Erie  line.  The  American 
Transit  Company,  L.  Demurest,  agent.  That  is  supposed  to  be, 
used  to  be,  a  Lackawanna  line,  but  they  do  not  operate  a  lake  line 
now.  I  suppose  it  is  so  considered  still.  That  is  four  and  our¬ 
selves  are  five.  Those  are  what  we  consider  the  regular  lines. 
Outside  of  those  there  are  other  men  operating  over  the  canal  in¬ 
dependently. 

Q.  What  lines  are  those?  A.  There  is  the  Erie  Boatmen's 
Transportation  Company. 

Q.  Operated  by  whom?  A.  Operated  by  E.  M.  Oxley  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Cleary.  Then  there  is  the  Inland  Transportation  Despatch, 
operated  by  George  Stillwell,  Jr.  I  think  that  E.  M.  Oxley 
operates  a  line.  We  have  not  heard  much  of  him  this  year  and  I 
am  not  sure  whether  that  line  is  being  operated  or  not. 

Q.  The  first  five  lines,  which  includes  your  line,  are  what  you 
would  term  as  railroad  lines?  A.  Regular  lines;  lines  that  repre¬ 
sent  a  tangible  corporation  at  the  other  end.  In  other  words 
regular  lines. 
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Q.  The  boat  lines  are  controlled  by  the  railroads  that  you  men¬ 
tioned?  A.  That  is  my  understanding.  I  do  not  know  the  inside 
workings,  of  course. 

Q.  Now  all  these  five  lines  occupy  space  on  one  or  more  of  the 
piers  known  as  the  canal  piers?  A.  Y"es,  sir,  and  others,  too, 
that  I  have  not  mentioned,  have  the  same  privilege. 

Q.  What  arrangement  have  you  for  occupying  Pier  6  and  who 
is  that  arrangement  with?  A.  We  get  a  yearly  permit  from  the 
Dock  board  to  occupy  a  portion  of  Pier  6. 

Q.  That  permit  is  given  to  what  corporation?  A.  The  Western 
Transit  Company. 

Q.  Direct?  A.  To  me;  I  apply  for  it  and  get  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Are  you  limited  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  dock?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  two  berths  on  the  upper  bulkhead,  upper  side;  maintain  two 
derricks,  tally  house  and  dock  boxes;  that  is  the  way  the  permis¬ 
sion  usually  reads. 

Q.  How7  much  space  on  the  bulkhead  do  you  have,  on  the  land 
back  of  the  bulkhead?  A.  No  space. 

Q.  You  cannot  erect  any  sheds?  A.  No,  sir.  We  simply  have 
The  twro  berths  for  our  boats  and  opposite  each  is  our  derrick, 
which  we  use. 

Q.  That  is  a  permanent  structure  on  the  dock?  A.  The  derrick 
is;  yes,  sir.  It  is  a  large  mast  derrick.  It  has  to  be  permanent 
in  a  way.  It  can  be  lifted  out  easily. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Where  you  receive  freight  at  points  other  than  your  own 
station,  w7hich  I  understand  you  to  say  is  about  four-fifths  of  the 
total  amount  of  freight,  how  do  you  secure  at  those  points  the 
loading  into  the  canal  boat  from  the  wharf?  A.  We  have  a  steve¬ 
dore  who  attends  to  that  for  us. 

Q.  He  accompanies  the  boat?  A.  He  accompanies  the  boat  or 
£'oes  very  shortly  afterward. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  loading  merchandise  on  the  canal  boat 
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at  these  different  piers?  A.  That  varies  with  the  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  we  have  to  load,  also  the  distance  away  from  our  boat 
we  have  to  take  it,  its  location  on  the  pier,  and  all  those  things 
enter  into  the  question. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  average  cost  of  loading 
onto  the  canal  boat?  A.  Of  all  kinds  of  freight  that  we  handle? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  could  not  give  an  estimate;  you  see  it  is  so 
varied  in  its  nature. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  was  the  minimum  cost,  and  then  you 
might  give  a  maximum,  and  if  you  will,  what  classes  of  freight 
represent  the  minimum  and  what  the  maximum?  A.  We  have 
some  freight  we  load  at  fifteen  cents  a  ton,  and  then  I  have 
freight  that  costs  me  a  dollar  a  ton  to  load. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  preserve  a  record  of  the  number  of  tons  you  ship 
and  'the  amounts  you  pay  for  loading  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Then  you  can  produce  that  record  here?  A.  Yes,  sir;  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  I  have  to. 

Mr.  Fairchild. — I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Douglass  be  excused 
until  Monday  morning,  and  I  may  take  occasion  in  the  meantime 
to  see  him  and  save  him  some  trouble  by  ascertaining  just  what  I 
want  from  him. 

Mr.  Douglass  was  therefore  excused  with  instructions  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  Monday,  October  23,  1899,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 

Commission  here  adjourned  until  Thursday,  October  19,  1899, 
at  1.30  p.  m. 

Yew  York,  October  19,  1899. 

A  public  hearing  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was 
held  this  day,  in  the  arbitration  committee  room  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange,  at  1.40  o’clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Commissioners  Andrew  H.  Green,  chairman  pro  tern., 
Alexander  R.  Smith,  secretary;  also  Hon.  Ben  L.  Fairchild,, 
counsel. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  counsel,  Mr.  Andrew  Donaldson,  treasurer 
of  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  and  Mr.  Fred.  F.  Chambers,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Company, 
were  excused  until  Monday  morning  at  11  o’clock.  He  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Williams  of  the  Central  Railroad 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  be  excused  until  that  time,  but  Mr. 
Williams,  who  was  present,  stated  that  he  thought  the  Commis¬ 
sion  could  get  throught  with  him  very  quick. 

STEPHEN  W.  WILLIAMS. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  brought  the  books  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  here,  called  for  by  the  subpoena?  A.  You  did  not  call  for 
the  books;  you  called  for  the  books  and  accounts  relating  to  light¬ 
erage,  of  which  we  have  none. 

Q.  You  have  a  lighterage  business  that  you  transact?  A.  No, 
sir;  we  never  had  a  lighter. 

Q.  There  is  lightering  done  for  your  road?  A.  Oh,  yes;  we 
lighter  freight. 

Q.  By  some  lighterage  company?  A.  A  number,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  have  accounts  therefore,  of  expense  of  that  lightering? 
A.  No  we  have  not. 

Q.  You  keep  no  accounts  whatever?  A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  The  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey  keeps  no  ac¬ 
count  whatever?  A.  No  account  of  any  expense  of  lightering. 

Q.  You  do  keep  accounts?  A.  We  do  keep  accounts;  very 
elaborate  accounts,  but  we  have  no  lightering  business. 

Q.  You  do  make  disbursements  for  the  lightering  that  is  done 
for  your  company?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  for  lightering. 

Q.  Those  disbursements  are  entered  in  one  way  or  another  in 
your  accounts?  A.  We  have  got  what  we  pay  out. 

Q.  Have  you  those  here  with  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not 
bring  them. 

Mr.  Fairchild — I  realize  that  it  will  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
for  you  to  bring  them.  I  am  desirous  of  saving  you  trouble* 
and  at  the  same  time  getting  at  what  we  want,  and  I  will 
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be  very  glad  to  see  you  and  arrange  as  to  what  we  w7ant  and 
what  we  can  get  along  without. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fairchild.  Mr.  Williams  was  excused 
until  Monday  morning  at  11  o’clock. 

HENRY  H.  KINGSTON. 

HENRY  H.  KINGSTON,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  appeared  before  the  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  brought  wTith  you  the  accounts  called  for  by  the 
subpoena?  A.  No,  I  have  not;  they  are  not  in  my  possession, 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  such  accounts  are  in  existence. 

Q.  Who  does  your  lighterage  business,  a  lighterage  company, 
or  do  you  have  lighterage  departments  of  your  own?  A.  It  is  all 
done  by  outside  people. 

Q.  And  your  accounts  show  the  disbursements  that  are  made 
for  that?  A.  I  presume  they  do,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  show7 
them  as  lighterage  accounts,  for  the  reason  that  other  work  is 
mixed  up  w7ith  it,  such  as  stevedore  work. 

Q.  I  have  not  the  disposition  to  require  your  company  to  bring 
those  books  up  here,  and  believe  by  meeting  with  you  I  can  quickly 
ascertain  what  you  can  be  saved  from  bringing  and  wThat  we 
desire,  and  I  wTould  be  very  glad  to  take  occasion  to  see  you  be- 
twreen  now  and  Monday  morning  at  11  o’clock  to  ascertain  how 
much  trouble  can  be  saved  in  that  respect.  A.  I  am  not  parti¬ 
cularly  anxious  to  be  saved  trouble. 

Q.  Yrou  don’t  w7ant  to  bring  all  the  accounts  of  the  company  up 
here?  A.  That  wrould  be  impossible,  because  our  account  books 
are  not  in  Newr  York,  thev  are  all  in  Pennsvlvania.  Just  wffiat 
account  books  they  have  pertaining  to  these  years  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  know. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fairchild,  Mr.  Kingston  was  excused 
tuntil  Monday  morning  at  11  o’clock. 
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NATHAN  GUILFORD  (recalled.) 

NATHAN  GUILFORD,  recalled,  testified,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  now  to  produce  the  figures  called  for  at 
the  last  hearing  regarding  the  proportionate  tonnage  that  comes 
to  this  port  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  New  York  Central?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  number  of  tons 
of  freight  received  at  New  York  city  stations  of  the  New  York 
Central  railroad  was  3,109,305  tons,  and  for  the  six  months  pre¬ 
ceding  that  1,538,642  tons. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  what  proportion  of  that  tonnage 
is  a  tonnage  upon  which  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds  is  paid 
to  the  New  York  Central  before  prorating  with  the  western  con¬ 
nections?  A.  Not  with  accuracy;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  approximately?  A.  I  should  say  it  was  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  it  practicable  for  you  to  ascertain  from  the  books  of  the 
company  what  proportion?  A.  It  is  not.  There  is  not,  as  lex- 
plained  to  you  before,  a  separate  account  kept  of  that  contribu¬ 
tion.  It  goes  into  our  freight  revenue  with  the  rate.  We  have 
no  object  in  keeping  it  separate,  and  don’t  keep  it  separate. 
The  only  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  go  in  detail  over  the  bills. 

Q.  Or  go  into  detail  as  to  the  items  of  accounts,  as  they  have 
been  posted?  A.  We  have  to  look  at  the  waybill  to  see  whether 
it  is  a  lighterage  free  bill.  The  books  would  not  show  anything 
but  so  much  money  between  certain  points  at  certain  periods. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  figures  there  for  periods  of  six  months? 
A.  For  the  year  and  six  months.  (I  first  give  it  for  the  year,  but 
I  remembered  that  you  had  from  Mr.  Pollock  certain  figures  that 
covered  the  six  months  of  the  preceding  year,  and  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  you  would  like  the  same  period  for  these  figures  so  I  added 
these  six  months. 

Q.  Suppose  we  take  a  shorter  period,  six  months,  would  it  not 
be  practicable  to  furnish  the  Commission  the  total  amount  of 
tonnage  for  the  period  of  six  months  upon  which  you  have  re- 
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ceived  the  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds?  A.  It  would  only  be 
practicable  by  hiring  a  corp  of  clerks  to  go  through  many  million 
waybills. 

4/ 

Q.  That  would  be  for  six  months?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  day  you  gave  some  testimony  regarding  the  West¬ 
ern  Transit  Company  as  being  the  lake  line  controlled  by  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company,  can  you  give  the  names  of  the 
directors  of  the  Western  Transit  Company?  A.  No;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Can  you  give  some  of  them?  A.  I  am  one  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  others?  A.  I  could  name  several. 

Q.  Name  several?  A.  Mr.  Callaway,  our  president,  is  one. 

Q.  He  is  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  George  Erben, 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Of  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  one;  I  don’t  recall  any  others 
at  the  moment. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Erben  a  director  in  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  also?  A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Does  he  hold  any  relation  to  it?  A.  I  think  not;  not  that  I 
know  of. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Douglass  one?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Rossiter  one?  A.  I  don’t  know;  I  don’t  recall  whether 
lie  is  one  or  not. 

Q.  How  often  do  the  directors  meet?  A.  About  once  a  year. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  meeting?  A.  I  think  last  January,  some- 
think  like  that. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  directors  who  were  present  at  that  meet¬ 
ing,  were  you  present?  A.  I  was.  I  don’t  recall  them  further. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Rossiter  the  treasurer  of  the  Western  Transit  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  He  is  also  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Callaway  the  president  of  the  Western  Transit  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  is  the  president?  A.  I  don’t  know  who  the  president 

is.  i 

Q.  Are  you  sure  Mr.  Callaway  is  not  the  president?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  am  sure  he  is  not  president;  some  Buffalo  man,  I  believe. 

Q.  Mr.  Douglass  is  the  vice-president,  I  understand,  and  the 
general  manager?  ,A-  He  is  the  vice-president. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  here  that  Mr.  Callaway  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Western  Transit  Company,  are  you  sure  that  is  not 
so?  A.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  so. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  stock  of  the  Western  Transit  Company? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  sir.  It  is  not  in  my  department.  I  am 
simply  a  traffic  officer.  That  is  a  matter  I  know  very  little  about. 

Q.  Is  the  majority  owned  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company?  A.  I  suppose  it  to  be. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Central  owns  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  stock  of  the  Western  Transit  Company,  is  there  any 
agreement  existing  between  the  New  York  Central  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Transit  Company?  A.  There  is  a  traffic  agreement,  I  think. 

Q.  What  is  that  traffic  agreement?  A.  In  what  respect.  I 
don’t  know  that  I  can  tell  you  the  points  of  it.  It  is  such  that 
is  usual  for  the  exchange  of  business. 

Q.  That  is  the  traffic  agreement  as  to  the  division  of  rates?  A. 
The  division  of  rates  with  the  Western  Transit  Company? 

Q.  And  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company?  A.  There 
is  no  division  of  rates  in  the  sense  as  is  used  between  railroad 
companies;  some  such  provision  as  this:  That  we  shall  charge 
them  no  higher  than  we  would  anybody  else  or  something  of  that 
kind,  a  general  provision. 

Q.  What  agreement  is  there  as  to  the  rates  on  through  bills? 
A.  There  is  nothing  except  what  I  say.  If  they  make  a  through 
bill  they  allow  us  whatever  rate  we  charge  at  the  time,  and  take 
the  balance  themselves. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  that  division  is?  A.  No;  I  cannot  state 
what  it  is  on  every  commodity  or  on  any  commodity.  At  present 
I  can  say  this:  If  the  rate  happens  to  be  twenty-five  cents  from 
Chicago,  they  allow  us  a  fraction  less  than  thirteen  cents. 
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Twelve  and  ninety-seven  one  hundredth  cents,  is  what  they  allow 
us. 

Q.  Of  the  through  rate?  A.  Of  the  through  rate.  When  the 
all-rail  rate  is  twenty-five  cents  they  make  a  lower  rate.  They 
allow  us  twelve  and  ninety-seven  hundredths  because  that  is  the 
proportion  of  the  all-rail  rate. 

Q.  Does  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  own  all  the 
stock  of  the  Western  Transit  Co.?  A.  You  will  have  to  ask 
somebody  that  knows.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  on  that  subject?  A.  I  have  a  general 
idea  that  we  control  that  company  and  substantially  own  it. 

Q.  Substantially  own  all  the  stock?  A.  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  the  stock. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  As  a  director,  do  you  get  a  dividend?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  stock  in  the  company?  A.  Only  a 
qualifying  share. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  owned  that  qualifying  share?  A.  About 
three  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  a  dividend  on  it?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  receipts  of  the  Western  Transit 
Co.  really  go  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.?  A.  They 
do  if  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  owns  it.  That  is  your 
deduction.  Don't  put  things  in  my  mouth  that  I  don't  say.  You 
are  questioning  me  about  a  matter  that  you  know  as  much  about 
as  I  do.  These  financial  matters  I  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Q.  Is  that  your  understanding  of  the  situation?  A.  My  under¬ 
standing  is  that  the  New  York  Central  practically  controls  by 
ownership  the  Western  Transit  Co. 

Q.  Your  understanding  is  that  all  the  receipts  of  the  Western 

Transit  Co.  go  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.?  A.  You 

are  at  libertv  to  draw  that  conclusion. 

•/ 

Q.  That  is  your  understanding  of  it?  A.  I  don’t  know  what 
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becomes  of  tlie  receipts.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  If 
you  will  examine  an  officer  that  knows  something  about  it — that 
handles  the  accounts  of  finances — you  can  get  a  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer. 

Q.  Wlho,  for  instance,  Mr.  Rossiter?  A.  I  suppose  Mr.  Ros¬ 
siter  is  treasurer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  corporation  that  is  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  New  York  Central  Ralroad  Co.  other  than  the  Western 
Transit  Co.?  A.  I  understand  that  there  are  a  number  of  cor¬ 
porations  that  are  controlled  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Co. 

Q.  Will  you  name  some  of  the  corporations  that  you  understand 
are  controlled  by  the  New’  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  other  than 
the  Western  Transit  Co.?  A.  With  reference  to  other  railroads 
or  lake  lines? 

Q.  Any  corporation?  A.  I  can  name  some  of  them.  The  New 
York  and  Harlem  Railroad. 

Q.  That  is  leased  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.?  A. 
Yres,  sir.  The  Mohawk  and  Malone  Railroad;  the  Rome,  Water- 
town  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad;  the  Gouverneur  and  Oswewat- 
chie;  the  Carthage  and  Adirondack;  the  West  Shore;  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Michigan  Central  are  some 
of  them. 

f 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  corporations  other  than  railroad  cor¬ 
porations  that  are  controlled  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Co.?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  corporations  other  than  the  Western 
Transit  Co.  and  the  railroad  corporations  wdth  ’which  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company  has  agreements?  A.  We  have 
traffic  agreements  with  a  great  many  railroads. 

Q.  Other  than  railroad  companies?  A.  I  don’t  recall  any. 

Q.  What  is  the  traffic  agreement  now  existing  between  the  New 

York  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 

•  «/ 

Co.?  A.  It  is  an  arrangement  for  making  through  rates  jointly 
between  the  two  roads.  It  is  generally  knowm  as  a  joint  traffic 
agreement  by  which  the  through  business  can  be  done  at  through 
rates.  1  > 
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Q.  Take  freight  from  Chicago,  coming  over  the  western  con¬ 
nections  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  the  New 
York  Central  to  Albany,  and  thence  by  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad,  under  the  existing  agreement  between  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Co.  and  the  Boston  and  Albany;  what  would 
be  the  division  between  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the  New 
York  Central?  A.  It  would  be  to  each  road  the  prorate  per  mile. 
It  depends  on  where  it  came  from. 

Q.  My  question  was  from  Chicago.  A.  From  Chicago  they 
would  get  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  per  cent. — nineteen  or 
twenty  per  cent. — whatever  their  mileage  would  be  compared  to- 
the  whole. 

Q.  Is  it  in  every  case  strictly  based  on  the  mileage  of  the  re¬ 
spective  roads?  A.  Not  to  every  place  in  the  west  because  there 
are  some  roads  that  are  very  short,  and  that  read  would  receive 
something  more  than  its  mileage.  It  is  customary  among  rail¬ 
roads  where  mileage  is  so  small  where  it  would  not  cut  any  fig¬ 
ure,  they  give  something  more.  Substantially  speaking  that  is 
the  rule. 

Q.  Is  the  New  York  Central  the  owner  of  the  bridge  crossing 
the  Hudson  river  at  Albany?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  information  on  that  subject? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  interest  myself.  There 
is  a  bridge  there  that  is  used  for  joint  business.  I  don't  know 
and  don’t  care  who  owns  it. 

Q.  Is  the  New  York  Central  the  owner  of  all  the  trackage  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Harlem  river  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Spuyten 
Duyvil?  A.  I  don’t  know  what  they  own. 

Q.  If  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  was  not  the  owner 
of  the  trackage  in  the  vicinity  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  you  would  not 
be  informed  of  that?  A.  Not  necessarily.  My  business  is  to 
get  traffic  for  the  railroad.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  pro¬ 
prietary  rights,  with  the  operation  of  its  trains  or  its  tracks. 

Q.  Neither  would  you  have  any  information  on  that  subject? 
A.  Not  unless  I  happened  on  it  accidentally. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  Co.?  A.  Something  over  twelve  years. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  your  present  position?  A. 
Same  period. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  there  an  agreement  between  the  Yew  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  and  this  lake  traffic  company  that  freight  going  west  shall 
be  shipped  over  the  lake  company’s  line?  A.  Exclusively,  there 
is  no  such  agreement. 

Q.  What  is  the  practical  fact  about  it;  the  business  is  largely 
done  over  that  line,  is  it  not?  A.  The  west-bound  rail  business 
of  the  Western  Transit  Co.  is  done  exclusively  with  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Co. 

Q.  The  west  bound?  A.  The  rail  business,  yes,  sir;  but  the 
Western  Transit  Co.  looks  to  other  concerns  than  the  New  York 
Central  for  its  business. 

Q.  It  is  an  agreement  with  the  New  Yrork  Central  road,  is  it 
not,  that  it  takes  this  freight  to  the  west?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  agreement?  A.  No,  I  have  not 
such  an  agreement.  I  don’t  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  record; 
but  it  has  been  working  on  that  basis  for  many  years. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  what  the  terms  of  the  agreement  are?  A. 
They  take  our  freight  to  the  west  and  we  take  theirs.  With 
relation  to  the  general  terms  of  the  agreement — the  division  of 
rates  between  us — is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  which  shows  the 
proportion  we  get  and  the  proportion  they  get. 

Q.  The  rates  they  get  for  taking  the  freight  west  from  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company?  A.  The  rates  from  New  York, 
say,  to  Chicago,  by  rail  and  lake  are  established  by  the  trunk 
lines  and  are  less,  naturally,  than  the  rates  from  New  York  -to 
Chicago  by  rail  all  the  way.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  receives  the  same  from  New  York  whether  it  goes  by 
rail  all  «the  way  or  whether  it  is  billed  to  the  Western  Transit 
Company.  The  Western  Transit  Company  receives  what  is  left  of 
the  rate  after  giving  the  New  \ork  Central  the  same  proportion 
it  would  receive  on  rail  business. 

Q*  ^  hat  I  tv  ant  to  know  is  whether  there  is  an  agreement  be- 
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tween  this  Western  Transit  Co.  and  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  for  carrying  their  freight  west  from  Buffalo?  A. 
Whether  it  is  done  under  a  written  agreement? 

Q.  It  is  not  what  the  trunk  lines  do,  but  whether  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Co.  has  an  agreement  as  to  that  road  and 
the  lake  transportation  company  about  carrying  freight  west  from 
Buffalo?  A.  I  understand  there  is  an  agreement  between  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  the  Western  Transit  Co. 
covering  various  points;  but  I  am  not  the  custodian  of  it. 

Q.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  passenger  traffic  at  all?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  The  Adams  Express  Company  comes  under  your  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  does  it  not?  A.  No,  sir;  the  American  Express  Co.  runs 
over  our  road. 

Q.  Does  that  come  within  your  jurisdiction?  A.  Generally  I 
look  after  that  business. 

Q.  They  have  an  agreement  with  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  as  to  the  rates  they  shall  charge?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  lines,  have  you  not  a  Blue  Line  and  a  Red  Line? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  those  are  simply  trade  marks,  names  that  are  applied 
to  certain  routes. 

Q.  Are  they  organized  companies?  A.  No,  sir,  they  are  not 
organized  companies.  It  is  simply  that  we  paint  certain  cars  red 
and  certain  cars  blue.  The  red  cars  go  over  the  Michigan  Central 
and  the  blue  over  the  Lake  Shore. 

Q.  Take  the  Blue  Line,  how  do  you  manage  about  the  class  of 
freight  that  comes  in  those  cars?  A.  Those  are  nothing  but  the 
railroad  cars. 

Q.  Any  particular  class  of  freight  go  into  them?  A.  Any  kind 
of  freight. 

Q.  Then  is  a  special  road  interested  by  an  agreement  as  to  the 
freight  taken  in  those  cars  and  freight  taken  in  other  cars?  A. 
No,  sir;  they  are  nothing  but  common  cars.  They  are  simply 
different  from  the  ordinary  cars  by  being  painted  and  letted 
differently.  There  is  no  organization  of  any  kind.  It  is  a  trade 
mark  that  has  been  in  force  many  years  in  order  that  the  cars  may 
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lie  kept  in  one  route  and  not  go  astray  all  over  the  country.  Those 
that  go  to  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  were  painted  blue  anl  cer¬ 
tain  cars  that  were  set  aside  for  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  were 
painted  red;  others  going  to  the  southwest  were  painted  white. 
They  are  just  for  public  use,  for  any  purpose  so  long  as  they  are 
confined  to  the  route  they  are  built  for. 

Q.  How  about  the  Wagner  cars,  have  they  an  arrangement  with 
the  New  York  Central  road?  A.  That  is  passenger  business,  1 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Daniels  would  know  about  that?  A.  I  suppose  he 
might. 


By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  This  lighterage  rate  that  you  have  spoken  of,  of  course,  it 
has  some  basis.  The  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds  or  what¬ 
ever  proportion  of  it  you  get  is  prorated  to  you  because  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  lightering,  is  not  that 
the  basis?  A.  I  should  like  to  aid  in  making  clear  some  misap¬ 
prehensions  which  seems  to  exist  about  this  lighterage  matter. 
It  seems  to  be  regarded  in  some  sense  as  a  tax  upon  the  commerce 
of  New  York. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  an  excessive  tax,  and  that  is  just 
what  this  Commission  desires  to  find  out.  A.  It  is  in  no  sense 
a  tax  on  the  commerce  of  New  York  whatever.  It  is  a  facility 
offered  to  the  commerce  of  New  York.  How  can  it  be  possible 
for  the  commerce  of  New  York  to  be  injured,  that  the  railroad 
company  instead  of  delivering  the  freight,  as  railroads  generally 
do  at  their  own  stations  and  terminal  points,  go  further  and  de¬ 
liver  it,  without  charge,  at  the  doors  of  the  consignees,  at  any 
point  within  miles  of  river  front  and  distant  from  their  terminals, 
and  make  no  charge  for  it. 

Q.  When  that  business  is  at  the  initial  point  in  the  west  there 
is  an  allowance  made  for  lighterage,  as  I  understand  it,  if  it  is 
destined  for  New  York  and  before  the  prorating  is  done  an 
amount  set  aside  for  lighterage  is  deducted  from  the  full  amount, 
and  after  that,  the  balance  is  prorated  between  the  roads,  is  not 
that  so?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  being  so,  would  it  not  naturally  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  railroad  with  which  the  traffic  originates,  to  prefer  to  ship  that 
by  a  road  that  did  not  exact  a  lighterage  charge  in  order  that  its 
prorate  might  not  be  reduced  through  the  first  taking  out  of  this 
lighterage  amount?  A.  The  other  ports  do.  not  yield  any  better 
divisions  to  the  originating  roads,  as  a  rule,  than  New  York. 
There  are  terminal  charges  at  other  ports.  The  rates,  most  of 
them,  are  lower  than  they  are  to  New  York.  Those  terminal 
charges  come  out  of  these  lower  rates  and  leaves  a  still  smaller 
amount  to  prorate.  In  speaking  of  our  line  it  is  purely  a  matter 
of  bookkeeping,  we  own  the  tracks  substantially  through  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  is  the  great  center  of  the  western  business.  It  is 
purely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  this  Commission  in  any  way  to  assert 
that  you  are  getting  an  excessive  rate  for  your  lighterage,  and  if 
it  is  a  fact  that  you  get  a  rate  that  barely  compensates  you  for 
the  lighterage  work,  would  it  not  be  to  the  interest  of  your  road 
to  tell  us  these  facts  and  have  them  placed  upon  the  record,  to 
dismiss  that  assertion?  A.  1  think  it  would  if  we  had  them,  but 
you  are  asking  for  something  we  do  not  keep  separate  at  all. 
Just  remember  this  fact.  I  don’t  suppose  it  is  as  much  as  twenty 
per  cent,  of  our  business  that  wTe  get  any  allowance  on.  The  great 
bulk  of  it  we  get  no  allowance  whatever  on.  The  great  bulk  of 
our  business  originates  on  our  own  tracks  at  or  east  of  Buffalo, 
and  that  we  have  to  perform  this  service  on  without  any  compen¬ 
sation  whatever  and  it  is  only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
business  that  comes  to  us  from  our  rail  connections  west  that  we 
get  any  allowance  on.  Nine-tenths  of  that  is  merely  a  matter  of 
bookkeeping,  taking  it  from  one  pocket  and  putting  it  in  another, 
for  they  are  our  own  roads. 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  taking  a  position  that  we  are  hostile  to  your 
road.  A.  The  direction  of  the  questions  appear  to  me  to  show 
that  the  railroads  are  imposing  a  heavy  tax  upon  shipping  by 
way  of  the  port  of  New  York  and  that  the  railroads  are  to  blame 
for  it.  We  seem  to  be  criticised  for  it  and  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  there  is  no  tax  whatever. 
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Q.  If  you  don’t  give  us  any  details  in  that  matter  how  are  we  to 
settle  the  assertion  that  has  so  often  been  reiterated  that  the 
lighterage  charges  in  New  York  are  excessive?  A.  I  don’t  think 
a  man  can  be  produced  who  ever  paid  one  cent.  The  city  of  New 
York,  which  has  such  excessive  and  enormous  taxes  upon  any 
vessel  that  comes  here  to  New  York,  with  all  its  miles  of  water- 
front,  and  it  charges  fifty  to  100  per  cent,  per  annum  for  wharfage 
facilities  here  for  an  ocean  vessel.  It  charges  the  railroads  for 
the  piers  they  have  to  have  to  accommodate  the  business  and  it 
lets  the  canal  boats  in  without  any  charge  at  all  except  a  nominal 
one  for  dockage,  the  piers  are  free  to  them. 

Q.  When  the  dock  board  comes  before  this  Commission  they 
say  we  are  hostile  to  them,  and  they  try  to  prove  that  their 
charges  are  reasonable.  Now,  if  it  is  within  the  power  of  your 
company  to  say  just  what  it  is  you  receive  for  your  lighterage 
and  in  saying  that  to  show  us  that  it  is  just  fairly  a  renumera- 
tive  business,  it  is  certainly  to  your  interest;  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  State,  to  have  that  fact  established,  and  I  should  think  your 
company  would  be  desirous  to  establish  it,  and  having  established 
it,  this  Commission  would  be  very  glad  as  to  that  particular 
assertion  to  say  that  there  was  no  ground  for  it.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  neither  the  Commission  nor  myself  have  any  disposition 
to  take  a  hostile  attitude  towards  your  railroad,  but  we  do  want 
to  know  the  facts.  Certain  allegations  have  been  made  and  one 
of  those  allegations  is  that  charges  in  the  matter  of  lighterage 
are  excessive.  If  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  lighterage  charge  is  excessive  then  we  cannot  settle  that 
particular  portion  of  the  work  we  were  appointed  to  look  after. 
A.  If  you  had  no  testimony  before  you  showing  that  no  man  had 
ever  paid  any  kind  of  a  charge,  excessive  or  not  for  lighterage  at 
New  York,  within  the  lighterage  limits  of  this  harbor.  Has 
there  been  any  such  testimony,  and  if  nobody  ever  did  pay  any¬ 
thing,  how  can  they  complain  of  a  charge  as  excessive? 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  if  a  man  buys  a  shipment  of  goods  from  the 
west  he  pays  the  lighterage  which  is  allowed  in  the  rate?  A.  He 
does  not  pay  it,  because  he  would  have  to  pay  the  same  rate  if 
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he  sent  his  wagons  to  our  stations  for  the  freight  and  was  at  the 
expense  of  handling  it.  He  would  pay  the  same  expense  and  what 
the  wagons  cost  for  handling  besides.  There  is  no  charge  for 
lighterage.  The  rate  to  New  York  is  so  much;  if  lighterage  is  re¬ 
quired,  it  is  performed  without  charge.  That  is  something  the 
railroads  do  for  Newr  York. 

Q.  They  do  not  take  it  from  the  shipper  to  whom  it  is  con¬ 
signed,  they  do  not  exact  a  charge  from  him,  because  they  have 
already  received  payment  from  the  man  who  ships  it  from  the 
west.  You  do  not  deny  that  the  allowance  for  lighterage  is  al¬ 
ready  allowed  in  the  rate?  A.  By  whom? 

Q.  By  the  people  who  send  it?  A.  No,  indeed;  if  the  connect¬ 
ing  railroad  is  entitled  to  ten  cents  out  of  the  rate  and  we  are 
entitled  to  ten  cents,  and  then  on  account  of  our  heavy  expense 
for  furnishing  this  facility  for  the  commerce  of  New  York,  we 
represent  to  our  connecting  road  that  we  ought  to  have  some  con¬ 
sideration,  that  instead  of  prorating  per  mile,  that  we  ought  to 
get  some  allowance  for  our  terminal  expense  in  New  York,  and 
they  say,  yes,  we  will  give  you  a  bigger  share  of  the  rate,  that 
is  no  concern  of  the  shipper  or  consignee,  it  is  no  tax  on  the  busi- 

i 

ness,  it  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  between  us  and  our  connec¬ 
tions. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  rate  that  is  high,  that  is  excessive,  that  lighterage 
rate,  and  it  could  be  reduced  to  the  advantage  of  this  port,  is 
not  that  something  we  should  ascertain?  A.  I  declare  I  cannot 
see  how  you  make  any  charge  out  of  it. 

Q.  If  you  get  three  cents  out  of  twenty  cents  for  lighterage, 
and  then  the  balance  is  prorated  between  you  and  another  road, 
and  by  getting  a  cent  and  a  half  for  the  lighterage  business,  and 
that  total  amount  could  be  reduced,  would  not  that  be  a  benefit 
to  commerce?  A.  The  rate  would  not  be  reduced. 

Q.  Why  would  it  not  be  reduced  if  one  of  the  expenses  could 
be  reduced?  A.  If  I  go  to  a  butcher  and  buy  a  beefsteak,  he  will 
say:  Will  you  take  it  with  you  or  will  I  send  it.  If  I  take  it 
I  pay  so  much,  and  if  I  have  it  sent  home  I  pay  no  more.  He  is 
at  the  expense  of  sending  that  boy  to  the  house.  If  he  can  get 
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that  boy  for  nothing,  or  if  he  pays  the  boy  more  than  he  is  worth, 
that  is  no  concern  of  mine. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  the  case  of  the  butcher  that  made 
the  man  pay  more  for  his  beef  when  he  took  it  home  himself 
than  when  the  butcher  performed  the  services  of  sending  it  home? 
A.  That  is  bad  policy. 

Q.  Is  not  that  what  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 
does  at  its  elevator  in  Sixtieth  street?  A.  I  heard  that  somebody 
testified  that  they  heard  of  such  a  case  in  1884. 

Q.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  established  a  charge  of  a  cent  and  a  quarter  for  delivering 
grain  to  the  vessel?  A.  Yes,  sir;  all  ports  do  it. 

Q.  Where  the  New  York  Central  sends  that  grain  on  its  lighter 
it  does  not  charge  the  cent  and  a  quarter?  A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  Y)on’t  you  think  that  is  just  as  poor  a  policy  as  in  the  case 
of  the  butcher?  A.  It  is.  It  ought  to  charge  that  cent  and  a 
quarter,  but  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  does  so 
much  for  the  commerce  of  New  York,  and  knowing  that  the  owner 
of  the  grain  would  have  to  pay  the  floating  elevator  it  abates 
the  charge  and  it  comes  out  of  the  New  York  Central’s  pocket. 

Q.  Where  they  perform  the  lighterage  services  they  charge 
nothing  and  where  they  do  not  perform  the  lighterage  service 
they  charge  a  cent  and  a  quarter  additional?  A.  Where  they 
perform  the  lighterage  service  the  owner  of  the  grain  has  to  pay 
something  extra  to  put  it  aboard  the  ship,  and  that  would  be  a 
tax  against  the  city  of  New  York,  but  the  New  York  Central  steps 
in  and  shoulders  the  burden;  it  says:  although  we  have  to  do  this 
extra  work,  since  the  shipper  has  to  pay  the  floating  elevator  for 
this,  we  will  make  no  charge. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  port  of  New  York  is  just  as  well 
off  under  that  situation  as  it  was  when  the  vessels  were  able  to 
go  right  to  the  New  York  Central  elevator  and  get  the  grain  with¬ 
out  the  imposition  of  that  cent  and  a  quarter?  A.  Certainly 
they  are,  why  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  been  testified  to  here  by  a  shipper 
that  there  was  a  line,  an  ocean  line,  that  did  business  from  this 
port  and  received  grain  at  the  New  York  Central  elevator  up  to 
the  time  when  they  were  unable  longer  to  receive  grain  without 
paying  that  cent  and  a  quarter,  and  that  that  line  for  which  he 
was  the  agent  was  driven  to  Boston  and  has  continued  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  at  Boston  ever  since  as  the  result  of  the  imposition  of  that 
change?  In  the  light  of  such  testimony  which  has  been 
given,  do  you  think  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  New  York 
city  for  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  to 
impose  that  arbitrary  charge  of  a  cent  and  a  quarter? 
A.  I  think  it  is  very  simple  and  easy  to  show.  If  there 
was  no  charge  of  a  cent  and  a  quarter  imposed  at  any  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  ports,  New  York  would  be  at  the  disadvantage  of  the  float¬ 
ing  elevator  charging  a  cent  and  an  eighth  to  put  the  grain  on 
the  ship.  As  long  as  that  cent  and  a  quarter  is  imposed  at  all 
the  ports  New  York  is  on  exactly  the  same  basis,  because  if  we 
did  not  impose  it  here  they  would  not  impose  it  at  Baltimore.  It 
is  to  the  advantage  of  New  York  that  that  elevator  agreement  to 
add  the  cent  and  a  quarter  to  the  rate  should  exist.  It  is  clearly 
to  the  advantage  of  New  York  because  it  takes  the  place  of  that 
floating  elevator  charge,  which  otherwise  w^ould  be  imposed  at 
New  York  and  nowhere  else. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  export  busi¬ 
ness  as  to  grain  is  done  in  what  are  known  as  cargo  vessels? 
A.  A  small  proportion? 

Q.  A  large  proportion?  A.  A  small  proportion  here. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  this  port,  I  am  speaking  of  all  the  At¬ 
lantic  ports?  A.  I  presume  at  the  smaller  ports  where  they  have 
no  local  business  and  no  berth  steamers  it  is  almost  entirely 

cargo. 

Q.  Taking  the  exports  of  grain  from  the  Atlantic  ports,  is  not  a 
large  proportion  of  the  exportation  of  grain  in  cargo  lot  vessels? 
A.  I  don't  know  how  large  a  proportion,  considerable  of  it,  cer- 

tainlv. 

4 J 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  to  these  cargo  vessels,  as  a  rule, 
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they  go  to  the  Delaware  Breakwater  and  there  receive  their 
orders  as  to  the  port  they  shall  go  to  get  their  grain?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  have  an  option  of  any  of  the  five  ports  usually. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  those  cargo  vessels  were  enabled  to 
receive  their  grain  directly  at  the  New  York  Central  elevator 
that  they  would  be  more  apt  to  be  sent  here  than  they  now  are, 
under  the  present  conditions?  A.  I  don’t  know  why  they  should. 

Q.  I  mean  without  the  charge  of  a  cent  and  a  quarter?  A.  I 
don’t  see  why  they  should.  If  there  was  no  charge  here  of  a 
cent  and  a  quarter  there  would  not  be  any  charge  at  Baltimore 
or  Philadelphia  of  a  cent  and  a  quarter.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
throwing  off  of  that  charge  would  be  any  inducement. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  say  here  that  the  charge  at  other  ports  is 

<* 

an  unnecessary  charge?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  proper  enough  charge 
to  put  on  at  all  the  ports;  it  leaves  them  relatively  alike. 

C-  I  mean  unnecessary  as  to  its  being  required  to  pay  for  the 
service.  You  say  if  it  were  not  done  here  it  would  not  be  done 
there.  You  mean  to  say  because  it  is  done  here  it  is  done  there? 
A.  If  it  was  thrown  off  here  they  would  throw  it  off,  they  would 
do  the  work  for  nothing. 

Q.  Would  Mr.  Taylor  in  Philadelphia  do  his  work  for  nothing? 
A.  The  work  would  be  done  without  cost  to  the  owner  of  the 
grain.  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  railroad  would  have  some  understand¬ 
ing. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  if  you  threw  that  charge  off  here 
and  the  vessel  went  to  your  elevator,  that  it  would  result  in 
throwing  it  off  at  all  the  ports,  and  thereby  be  no  benefit 
to  New  York’s  commerce?  A.  It  would  not  benefit  New  York. 

Q.  Take  the  commerce  of  the  country?  A.  I  don’t  know  that 
it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  the  reduction  of  the  cost  is  not 
going  to  benefit  commerce,  will  not  increase  it?  A.  If  a  reduc¬ 
tion  benefits  one  person  it  hurts  another,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Suppose  we  start  from  this  point:  where  you  deliver  grain 
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to  the  vessel  by  lighter  that  lighterage  service  is  a  tax  upon  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  case  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  pays 
that  tax  and  charges  nothing  as  to  the  cent  and  a  quarter?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  you  deliver  grain,  if  you  do  deliver  it,  at  the  New 
York  Central  elevator  without  that  expense  to  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company,  you  do  charge  a  cent  and  a  quarter? 
A.  We  would,  that  is  the  theory;  there  has  not  been  one  for 
twenty  years  there. 

Q.  Undoubtedly  you  have  had  that  charge  for  twenty  years. 
If  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  should  decide  that 
it  would  perform  that  service  at  the  elevator,  saving  itself  the 
expense  of  lighterage,  at  the  same  rate  that  it  performs  the  serv¬ 
ice  when  it  is  subjected  to  the  expense  of  lighterage,  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company  would  save  that  lighterage  for 
every  vessel  that  would  come  to  its  elevator  and  receive  the 
grain?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  be  a  saving  to  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company.  Now,  you  say  that  the  effect  of  that  would 
be  immediately,  that  at  all  the  other  Atlantic  ports  that  cent 
and  a  quarter  would  be  taken  off  to  compete  with  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company.  Is  not  that  true?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  cent  and  a  quarter  was  taken  off  from  the  grain  at 
all  the  ports,  would  not  that  be  a  benefit  to  the  consumer  and 
to  commerce?  A.  It  would  not  be  a  benefit  to  the  railroads, 
they  would  have  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  in  saving  that  lighterage.  A.  Possibly. 

i 

Q.  Therefore,  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  is  in 
this  position  that  by  a  policy  that  would  save  itself  to  a  large 
extent,  the  lighterage  expense,  it  would  benefit  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  at  all  the  Atlantic  ports  to  the  extent  of  the 
cent  and  a  quarter  and  benefit  its  own  treasury  as  well?  A.  The 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  has  not  considered  in  any 
degree  its  own  expenses  in  placing  New  York  upon  a  basis  to  get 
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business.  It  has  not  hesitated  to  spend  money  freely  for  that 
purpose.  It  has  but  one  terminus  in  the  East  and  that  is  New  York. 
The  interest  of  some  of  its  competitors  is  divided  among  several 
terminals.  The  New  York  Central  tracks  reach  but  one  and  that 
is  New  York.  Its  interest  is  bound  up  in  New  York.  It  has 
done  everything  that  it  could  to  bring  business  here,  and  it  has 
not  spared  expense  to  do  it.  It  has  not  considered  whether  it 
could  save  some  expense  by  this  or  the  other  as  long  as  by  the 

continuing  of  that  expense  or  the  asking  of  that  expense  it  helped 

* 

to  bring  traffic  to  New  York,  our  great  terminus,  our  headquar¬ 
ters,  the  place  where  we  all  live,  and  where  we  want  to  do 
business. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  my  question  and  get  an  answer  direct 
to  the  question:  According  to  your  reasoning  if  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company  should  abate  that  cent  and  a  quarter 
elevator  charge  in  New  York  that  cent  and  a  quarter  would  im¬ 
mediately  be  abated  at  all  the  other  ports.  Now,  I  ask  you  if 
that  action  of  abating  a  cent  and  a  quarter  at  all  the  other  ports, 
following  the  lead  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company, 
would  not  be  to  that  extent  a  benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  a  saving  to  the  treasury  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company?  A.  Assuming  that  the  rates  would 
remain  on  the  low  fighting  basis  they  have  been.  The  rates  do 
not  always  stay  the  same.  There  is  no  knowing  that  if  the  ele¬ 
vator  expense  was  saved  that  the  rate  would  remain  as  low  as 
it  was  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  at  New  York,  I  should  say 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  it,  is  done  with  steamers,  which  we 
call  berth  steamers,  that  do  not  take  cargo  lots.  All  the  lighterage 
would  have  to  be  performed  with  regard  to  their  business, I  should 
say  that  three-fourths  of  the  grain  that  we  carry  goes  out  of  here 
on  berth  steamers  and  would  have  to  be  lightered  anyway.  The 
throwing  off  of  the  elevator  charge  in  that  respect  would  not 
affect  the  bulk  of  the  business  at  all.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
have  any  effect  upon  the  situation  except  in  this  way:  If  it  was 
thrown  off  at  the  other  ports  they  would  have  absolutely  no  port 
expenses,  whereas  at  New  York  the  berth  steamers  would  still 
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have  to  pay  the  floating  elevator  charges  and  to  that  extent  it 
would  operate  against  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  But  with  it  off  at  this  port  would  not  the  city  of  New  York 
be  in  a  better  position  to  get  the  cargo  business  that  it  does  not 
now  get?  A.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  in  a  better  position  as 
respects  the  other  outlets  than  it  now  is  with  regard  to  cargo 
lots.  It  would  be  in  a  worse  condition  with  regard  to  berth  lots, 
which  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  its  business. 

Q.  Apart  from  what  the  effect  will  be  at  the  other  ports,  you 
will  say,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  a  reduction  of  a  cent  and 
a  quarter  here  would  be  a  benefit  to  this  port,  would  you  not? 
A.  Apart  from  that,  if  it  could  be  considered  apart  from  that, 
the  question  answers  itself  in  the  affirmative.  How  can  you  take 
it  apart  from  the  other,  when  by  taking  it  off  it  leaves  New  York 
with  another  charge  and  the  other  cities  without  that  charge? 

Q.  It  would  not  leave  it  with  a  charge  in  that  particular  busi¬ 
ness  if  you  gave  the  facilities  at  you  elevators?  A.  Yes,  sir;  be¬ 
cause  the  White  Star  line  and  the  Cunard  line  will  not  go  to  our 
elevator^;  we  have  got  to  lighter  to  them  and  that  is  the  bulk 
of  our  business,  that  is  a  great  deal  more  than  cargo  lots. 

Q.  You  assert  that  they  will  not  go  to  your  elevator,  but  you 
are  unable  to  say  positively  that  they  will  not?  A.  The  steamers 
that  take  regular  cargoes  and  have  regular  docks  never  go  ta 
anybody's  elevator. 

Q.  It  was  the  general  custom  before  you  stopped  it?  A.  They 
would  not  go  there  for  the  small  quantity  of  grain  they  wanted, 
it  would  not  pay  them. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Don’t  any  vessels  go  to  the  Erie  elevator  now.?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  there  are  vessels  that 
go  to  the  Erie  elevator?  A.  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  vessels 
in  the  last  year  or  two  that  went  to  the  Erie  elevator,  but  it 
was  not  to  get  any  grain  that  came  over  the  Erie  road. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

% 

Q.  What  you  would  like  us  to  understand  is  that  you  are  un¬ 
able  to  say,  and  your  company  is  unable  to  say, 
whether  or  not  your  lighterage  business  is  done  at 
a  profit  or  at  a  loss?  A.  We  do  not  know  what  it  costs.  We 
keep  no  account  of  it.  We  know  that  it  is  a  considerable  expense 
but  we  regard  it  as  necessary.  Allow  me  for  a  moment;  suppose 
we  should  voluntarily  or  we  should  be  compelled  to  stop  this 
lighterage  business  in  New  York.  Just  look  at  that  situation. 
The  railroad  brings  the  freight  to  their  terminus  and  the  owner 
comes  for  it  and  takes  it  away  at  his  expense.  WTill  New  York 
be  in  a  better  or  a  worse  position?  Pardon  me,  I  have  no  right 
to  ask  you  questions.  I  simply  want  to  bring  that  before  you, 
whether  the  commerce  of  New  York  would  be  benefited  or  injured 
by  stopping  the  free  lighterage  of  freight  here.  To  my  mind  it  is 
so  obviously  a  great  advantage  to  this  port  that  I  cannot  see  why 
it  is  criticised. 

Q.  If  you  were  able  to  show  us  that  it  was  done  at  a  loss,  which 
you  infer  from  the  statement  you  have  just  made,  that  it  was 
done  at  a  loss  to  your  company,  I  would  answer  your  question 
affirmatively,  but  all  I  ask  is  evidence  to  that  effect.  I  do  not  hope 
that  it  is  so.  I  hope  you  are  making  a  reasonable  amount  of 
money  on  the  business.  A.  It  must  be  done  at  a  loss  to  our  com¬ 
pany  when  the  great  bulk  of  our  business  we  get  no  allowance  on. 

Q.  Is  the  great  bulk  lightered?  A.  The  great  bulk  of  that 
which  we  do  lighter  originates  on  our  track,  at  Syracuse,  Roches¬ 
ter  or  Buffalo,  or  somewhere  where  the  freight  does  not  pass  over 
some  other  road.  We  have  to  do  it  all  and  get  no  contribution 
from  anybody  for  it. 

Q.  With  regard  to  business  that  originates  within  this  State, 
you  do  not  deny  that  your  company  is  in  a  very  advantageous 
position  as  to  making  rates?  A.  We  do  this  lighterage  on  that 
business. 

Q.  Not  being  subject  to  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law,  and  being  able  to,  as  I  understand  it, 
make  a  higher  rate  than  if  you  were  subject  to  this  clause?  A.  I 
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am  glad  you  mentioned  that,  because  you  are  under  a  misappre¬ 
hension.  We  are  governed  by  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 
We  govern  ourselves  by  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  as  much 
on  business  in  this  State  as  on  interstate  business. 

Q.  My  understanding  is  that  there  has  been  a  bill  before  the 
Legislature  year  after  year  to  compel  the  railroads  of  this  State 
to  charge  no  higher  rate  for  a  short  distance  than  they  do  for  a 
long  distance,  and  that  bill  has  been  systematically  defeated  in 
the  Legislature.  It  must  be  to  somebody’s  interest.  A.  The  bill 
I  have  heard  of  is  a  bill  which  says  that  we  shall  not  charge  any 
more  for  transportation  in  New  York  State  than  the  smallest 
amount  we  receive  on  other  business.  That  comes  up  pretty 
regularly. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  record 
what  the  rail  and  lake  rates  are  on  all  classes  of  freight  betw*  en 
New  York  and  Chicago  at  present?  A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  sure  i 
could  not  do  it  from  memory.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is  fifty- 
four  cents  on  first  class  and  twentv  cents  on  the  sixth  class. 
What  the  intermediate  rates  are  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  canal  and  lake  rate?  A.  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  that. 

Q.  You  stated  the  other  day  that  the  canal  and  lake  rate  was 
thirty-five  cents?  A.  No,  sir,  never  knew.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  canal  and  lake  rates;  it  must  have  been  some  other  witness. 

Q.  Does  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  own  the 
lines,  the  Lake  Shore  and  the  Michigan  Central,  through  to 
Chicago?  A.  I  understand  we  control  by  ownership  those  two 
roads  through  to  Chicago. 

Q.  Suppose  these  large  berth  vessels  would  not  go  to  the  ele¬ 
vators  as  you  say  they  would  not,  and  3011  did  provide  facilities 
for  so-called  cargo  boats  coming  to  your  elevators,  would  not  that 
competition  of  so-called  cargo  boats  with  berth  boats  result  in  a 
reduction  of  the  ocean  rates  by  berth  vessels,  don't  you  think  that 
would  be  the  case?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  the  conditions  that 
govern  ocean  rates,  but  they  are  not  unaccountable.  Sometimes 
if  a  vessel  has  business  enough  to  fill  it,  it  would  charge  a  higher 
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rate,  keep  its  rate  up.  If  it  happens  to  need  cargo  it  will  put  the 
rate  down.  The  rates  vary  from  day  to  day  and  almost  from  hour 
to  hour. 

Q.  If  a  representative  steamship  agent  were  to  appear  before 
this  Commission  and  say  that  the  attraction  of  cargo  boats  to 
this  port  by  the  loading  of  these  cargo  boats  at  the  stationary  ele¬ 
vators  would  have  the  effect  of  abating  the  berth  rates,  would 
you  agree  to  that  as  a  reasonable  conclusion?  A.  I  would  sup¬ 
pose  he  knew  more  about  it  than  I  did. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

«/ 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  through  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
without  respect  to  lighterage,  the  rate  is  apportioned  between 
the  western  connections  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company,  is  it  not?  A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Don’t  you  consider  that  the  amount  the  New  Y"ork  Central 
Railroad  Company  receives  as  a  part  of  that  through  rate  is  paid 
by  the  shipper?  A.  Well,  the  shipper  pays  the  through  rate;  I 
don’t  think  the  shipper  is  concerned  as  to  how  it  is  divided. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  question.  As  to  the  part  that  is  received  in 
the  apportionment  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 
out  of  the  through  rate,  the  shipper  pays  it?  A.  I  say  no.  The 
shipper  does  not  pay  that  proportion,  he  pays  the  through  rate. 

Q.  He  pays  the  through  rate  and  the  greater  includes  the  lesser, 
so  therefore  he  pays  just  as  much  the  portion  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  receives  as  the  portion  the  western  connection  receives?  A. 
I  don’t  think  he  pays  anything  but  the  through  rate,  and  I  don’t 
think  he  has  any  concern  in  the  division.  I  know  perfectly  well  if 
that  shipper  makes  a  contract  at  twenty  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
from  Chicago  -to  New  York,  that  is  what  he  pays.  That  is  what 
concerns  him,  and  whether  we  get  nineteen  cents  or  nine  cents  it 
makes  no  difference  to  him. 

Q.  And  of  the  ten  cents  that  is  received  by  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  in  the  apportionment,  that  shipper  pays  that  ten  cents  just  as 
much  as  he  pays  the  ten  cents  the  other  man  receives.  A.  It  is 
purely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping;  it  is  all  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
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Q.  Nevertheless  the  shipper  pays  the  whole  thing,  including 
that  ten  cents,  does  he  not?  A.  The  shipper  pays  the  through 
rate,  as  he  does  not  pay  any  fractional  rate. 

Q.  You  are  unwilling  to  put  yourself  on  record  as  assenting  to 
the  proposition  that  he  pays  the  whole  thing  including  the  ten 
cents?  A.  I  do  not  answer  it  in  that  way.  The  shipper  pays  the 
rate  he  contracts  to  pay  and  he  does  not  concern  himself  with  any 
fractional  part  of  it. 

Q.  As  I  understood  your  statement  the  other  day,  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company  considers  that  the  differential  under 
present  conditions,  in  favor  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New¬ 
port  News  is  unjust?  A.  We  have  so  considered  and  so  dealt 
with  it  for  years  past. 

Q.  At  Baltimore,  there  is  no  free  lighterage,  is  there?  A.  I 
think  very  little. 

Q.  Practically  none?  A.  As  I  understand  the  situation  at  Bal¬ 
timore,  if  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  takes  freight  to  a  ves¬ 
sel  that  is  loading  at  its  own  pier,  which  is  generally  the  case, 
there  is  no  lighterage,  but  if  they  take  freight  to  a  vessel  that  is 
loaded  at  some  other  pier  they  have  to  lighter  and  do  lighter. 

Q.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  lighters  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  as  to  the  great  volume  of  freight,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  free  lighterage,  as  is  known  at  this  port?  A.  I  think  so;  that  is 
my  belief. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  no  such  thing?  A.  That  is  my  belief;  I 
don’t  know  positively  w7hat  the  conditions  are  at  Baltimore.  I 
am  not  well  enough  acquainted  to  swear  to  it;  that  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Q.  The  through  rate  to  Baltimore  without  any  free  lighterage 
is  three  cents  less  than  to  New  York?  A.  You  say  “  without  free 
lighterage,”  the  rate  to  Baltimore  is  three  cents  less  than  to  New 
York,  except  on  export  grain. 

Q.  And  is  without  free  lighterage?  A.  Lighterage  performed 
when  required. 

Q.  And  the  rate  to  New  York  including  free  lighterage  is  three 
cents  more  than  to  Baltimore?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  including 
lighterage  when  required. 
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Q.  And  that  through  rate  which  is  three  cents  more  than  to 
Baltimore  includes  free  lighterage  by  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  and  when  so  included,  the  New  York  Central 
gets  the  three  cents;  is-  that  not  true?  A.  Out  of  that  rate  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 
receives  three  cents,  but  it  really  receives  the  whole  thing.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  quite  its  own  road  all  the  way  through. 

Q.  In  dividing  up  in  the  books,  it  allows  the  three  cents?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  case  that  three  cents  lighterage  should  be  deducted,  then 
the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  would  be  the  same  as  from 
Chicago  to  Baltimore?  A.  If  it  was  three  cents  less  it  would, 
of  course. 

Q.  Is  there  an  agent  of  the  traffic  department  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company,  down  town  here,  of  which  you  are  the 
superior  officer,  your  assistant  or  agent,  who  receives  freight?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  general  eastern  agent  in  Broadway,  who  looks 
after  west  bound  freight. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?  A.  L.  M.  Allen. 

Q.  I  mean  as  to  east  bound?  A.  Nothing  for  east  bound. 

Q.  Suppose  a  shipper  desires  to  secure  special  rates  by  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company,  to  whom  would  he  apply  for 
the  east  bound  rate?  A.  He  would  have  to  get  if  from  the  initial 
point  in  the  west. 

Q.  In  no  case  would  a  shipper  here  in  New  York,  wishing  to 
receive  grain  from  the  west,  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  ship  by  way  of  Boston  or  by  way  of  New  York 
apply  to  an  agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 
here  in  New  York  to  ascertain  what  rate  he  might  secure?  A. 
He  might  apply  to  anybody  in  his  wish  to  get  the  information; 
if  he  did  apply  to  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Company  here,  he  would  not  give  him  the  rate.  He  would 
take  it  upon  himself  to  communicate  with  the  west  and  ascertain 
what  he  wanted.  The  east  bound  traffic  is  in  charge  of  the  wes¬ 
tern  man.  They  are  on  the  ground  where  the  traffic  originates; 
they  make  their  agreements  and  arrangements  with  each  other. 
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and  make  the  tariffs,  and  we  may  know  or  may  not  know  what 
the  rates  are  to-day  or  whether  they  will  change  to-morrow. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  quote  on  east  bound  freight  here,  except  upon 
the  authority  of  the  western  connection. 

Q.  Haye  you  no  representative  downtown  at  all  for  east  bound 
business?  A.  None  but  Mr.  Pollock.  He  looks  after  lighters 
and  foreign  freight;  that  is  the  only  man  about  east  bound  busi¬ 
ness,  the  only  representative  we  have  about  east  bound  freight. 
The  Broadway  office  is  for  west  bound,  the  Canal  street  office. 

Q.  It  was  testified  here  yesterday  by  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
McIntyre  &  Wardwell  that  he  applied  either  to  Mr.  Guilford  or 
to  Mr.  Guilford's  agent  downtown  to  secure  rates  sufficiently 
low  to  offset  the  special  inducements  that  had  been  offered  by 
other  roads  to  take  grain  to  other  ports.  Are  you  not  able  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  Commission  as  to  the  agent  down  town  he  referred  to? 
A.  I  should  say  that  he  referred  to  Mr.  Pollock’s  office  as  that 
is  most  convenient  to  the  Exchange  here.  Mr.  Pollock  is  a  mem¬ 
ber.  I  would  like  to  say  in  explanation  of  that,  I  have  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  circumstances,  but  I  can  conceive  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  McIntyre  &  Wardwell  or  any  other  firm  might  have 
asked  us  for  a  lower  rate  than  we  were  willing  to  make  to  New 
York.  It  generally  happens  with  people  we  deal  with  who  want 
lower  rates  than  we  are  willing  to  give  them.  We  may  have  de¬ 
clined  to  make  the  rate  that  he  wanted  us  to  make  to  New  York. 
But  I  have  found  in  my  experience  very  often,  that  with  a  higher 
rate  to  Boston  than  the  rate  to  New  York,  the  conditions  of  the 
steamers  loading  at  Boston  are  such,  lading  being  scarce  for  them, 
that  they  carry  grain  for  almost  nothing,  whereas  the  New  York 
boats,  being  fairly  full,  were  holding  up  their  rates,  and  then  a 
grain  shipper  like  McIntyre  &  Wardwell  could  afford  to  send 
their  business  to  Boston  and  pay  the  higher  rate  there  on  account 
of  the  advantage  in  ocean  rates,  but  these  things  happen  from 
time  to  time.  If  a  vessel  should  come  into  the  port  of  Charleston 
or  Savannah  or  in  any  one  of  these  ports  down  there,  and  there 
should  be  several  vessels  in  there  wanting  loads,  they  would  bring 
down  the  rate  of  cotton  ninety  per  cent,  in  an  hour  by  their  efforts. 
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The  conditions  of  the  steamship  are  so  different  from  the  railroad,, 
their  rates  conflict  very  greatly  and  one  port  will  be  low  to-day 
and  high  next  week,  and  sometimes  it  makes  a  change  the  same 
day  several  times.  I  can  easily  understand  that  they  might  have 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  ship  via  Boston  on  some  occasion 
of  that  kind.  1 

Q.  Mr.  Taylor’s  testimony  was  that,  having  been  offered  special 
inducements  by  other  roads  and  that  being  the  reason  inducing 
him  to  ship  by  way  of  the  other  ports,  he  called  the  attention 
of  that  fact  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  upon 
that  ground  asked  for  a  lower  rate.  Do  I  understand  you  to  state 
that  even  in  that  kind  of  a  case  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company,  after  the  roads  to  other  ports  had  offered  such  special 
inducements,  would  decline  to  meet  that  rate?  A.  We  have,  I 
regret  to  say,  found  it  necessary  to  decline  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
shippers  or  accept  their  representations  in  regard  to  rates. 

Q.  Mr.  Taylor  also  testifies  that  as  to  Boston,  it  was  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  that  offered  him  on  an  occasion  special  induce¬ 
ments  to  ship  his  grain  to  Boston.  Would  you  consider  that  that 
instance  would  sustain  your  statement  that  the  New  York  Cen- 
trial  Railroad  Company,  which  owns  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  is 
using  all  its  efforts  to  benefit  New  York?  A.  The  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company  has  not  directly  operated  the  West 
Shore  Railroad;  they  have  a  different  set  of  officials. 

Q.  Are  you  not  the  general  traffic  manager  of  each  road?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  West  Shore — Mr.  Todd. 
I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  West  Shore  traffic. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Of  course,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  access  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  Company  to  Manhattan  Island  without  the  need  of 
lightering,  is  a  great  advantage  over  other  roads  terminating  at 
Jersey  City,  you  agree  to  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  gives  us 
an  advantage. 

Q.  A  considerable  advantage?  A.  In  reaching  the  points  that 
are  located  on  Manhattan  Island,  I  think  the  New  York  Central 
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Railroad  Company  lias  an  advantage  over  any  of  the  roads  termi¬ 
nating  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  Can  you  approximately  say  what  proportion  of  your  freight, 
coming  on  your  road  goes  to  St.  Johns  Park?  A.  No;  I  could 
not. 

Q.  Just  approximately;  I  don’t  mean  accurately.  A.  Well,  it 
would  be  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  aggregate. 

Q.  Very  small?  A.  In  tons,  yes  sir;  because  it  is  a  high  class 
of  traffic  that  is  handled  there  and  the  coarse  freights  are  lightered 
or  delivered  in  car  lots.  Take  lumber,  for  instance.  That  sort  of 
thing  is  lightered  from  our  tracks  at  our  yards  and  the  warehouse 
freight  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  freight  that  we  carry  in 
tons. 

Q.  It  is  the  best  class?  A.  It  is  the  best  paying  class,  highest 
rates. 

EDWIN  T.  EVANS  (recalled). 

E.  T.  EVANS,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  'testified  as 
follows: 


By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Evans,  you  were  before  the  Commerce  Commission  in 
Buffalo,  were  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  resident  of  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  vice-president  of  the 
Connecting  Terminal  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?  A.  Edwin  T.  Evans. 

Q.  And  the  Connecting  Terminal  Railroad  Company  owns  and 
operates  grain  elevators  in  Buffalo?  A.  One  grain  elevator. 

Q.  You  were  to  produce  a  statement  showing  the  expenses  of 
that  elevator  for  certain  periods?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  that  statement  with  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  first  give  the  cost  of  the  plant  of  the  grain  eleva¬ 
tor?  A.  In  items  or  total? 

/ 

Q.  Both.  A.  The  construction  cost  was  $340,388.32,  the  land 
cost  $354,390.99,  total  original  cost,  no  deduction  for  deprecia¬ 
tion,  $694,785.31. 
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Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  elevator?  A.  About  900,000 
bushels. 

Q.  Will  you  give  now  the  expenses  by  items  of  the  grain  ele¬ 
vator  for  operating  it  for  the  year  ending  February  28,  1899? 
A.  Wages,  except  engine,  $8,005.21.  Engine  expenses:  Wages, 
$1,945.50;  fuel,  $2,333.38;  oil,  $263.95;  repairs,  $405.48;  waste, 
$20.88;  stationery  and  printing,  $154.50;  incidentals,  $1,850.41; 
salaries  of  officers,  $2,200;  total  operating  expenses,  $17,179.31. 

The  season  expenses:  Insurance,  $3,954.48;  taxes,  $10,179.45;  re- 

/ 

pairs,  $3,514.53;  making  total  season  expenses,  $17,648.46;  mak¬ 
ing  total  operating  and  season  expenses,  $34,827.77.  Fixed 
charges:  Interest  on  bonded  debt,  $25,000;  services  of  Erie  & 
Western  Transportation  Company,  which  includes  the  whole  basis 
for  operating  the  business  of  the  elevator  and  the  connection  of  the 
Erie  &  Western  Transportation  Company,  $15,000;  annual  depre¬ 
ciation,  $15,000.  That  is  a  charge  we  make  annually  on  our 
books.  Total,  $55,000,  making,  according  to  our  books,  the  total 
elevator  operating  and  season  expenses  and  fixed  charges  for  the 
year  ending  February  28,  1899,  of  $89,827.77. 

Q.  What  percentage  do  you  take  as  a  basis  for  estimating 
annual  depreciation?  A.  It  is  a  little  over  five  per  cent,  or  about 
five  per  cent.  The  five  per  cent,  would  be  $17,000  and  we  have 
made  just  a  fixed  estimated  depreciation  charge  of  $15,000  a 
year. 

Q.  What  is  the  item “ Salaries  of  officers”?  A.  That  $2,200  means 
the  foreman  of  the  elevator,  the  man  who  has  the  physical  charge 
of  the  property. 

Q.  It  does  not  refer  to  officers  who  are  also  officers  of  the  Con¬ 
necting  Terminal  Railroad  Company?  A.  No,  sir;  that  comes 
under  the  head  of  fixed  charges,  $15,000. 

Q.  That  item  for  “  Services  of  the  Erie  &  Western  Transporta¬ 
tion  ”  represents  the  portion  of  the  expenses  of  that  company  that 
you  apportioned  to  the  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  expenses,  by  items,  in  the  same  way,  for 
the  year  ending  February  28,  189S?  A.  Wages,  except  engine, 
$10,536.13;  engine  expenses:  wages  $2,068.17,  fuel  $3,449.33, 
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oil  |407.01,  repairs  $645.67,  waste  $38.87,  stationery  and  print¬ 
ing,  $201.61;  incidentals,  $2,737.81;  salaries  of  officers,  $2,400; 
total  operating  expenses,  $22,484.60.  Season  expenses:  Insurance, 
$4,373.37;  taxes,  $8,920.88;  repairs,  $13,454.84;  total  season  ex¬ 
penses,  $26,749.09;  making  total  operating  and  season  expenses 
$49,233.69.  Fixed  charges:  Interest  on  bonded  debt,  $25,000; 
services  of  Erie  &  Western  Transportation  Company,  $15,000; 
annual  depreciation,  $15,000;  making  the  total  fixed  charges 
$55,000.  The  total  of  all  charges,  $104,233.69. 

Q.  Now  the  elevator  is  not  a  separate  corporation  from  the 
Connecting  Terminal  Railroad  Company,  is  it?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Connecting  Terminal  Railroad  Company  operates  its 
connecting  railway  and  also  operates  the  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  separate  corporation  incorporated  under  the 
Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  separate  from  the  Erie  &  West¬ 
ern  Transportation  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Erie  &  Western 
Transportation  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  from  this  statement  that  there  is  an 
arrangement  between  this  subsidiary  company,  the  Connecting 
Terminal  Railroad  Company,  and  the  parent  company,  the  Erie 
&  Western  Transportation  Company,  whereby  the  subsidiary 
company  pays  to  the  parent  company  $15,000  each  year  as  a 
fixed  charge  for  the  services  performed  by  that  parent  company? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  item  paid  by  the  terminal  company,  or  is  it  paid 
by  the  elevator  as  something  separate  and  distinct  from  the  ter¬ 
minal  company?  A.  Paid  by  the  terminal  company. 

Q.  And  that  item,  therefore,  includes  everythings  there  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  including  the  operating  of  the  terminal  railway  as  well  as 
the  operating  of  the  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  item  should  not  be  wholly  charged  to  the  eleva¬ 
tor?  A.  Substantially  so,  because  the  expense  attached  to  the 
terminal  company  is  substantially  all  elevator  expense;  in  other 
words,  the  business  that  the  terminal  company  does  there  is  sub¬ 
stantially  all  elevator  business. 
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Q.  They  ship  cars,  don’t  they?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  substantially 
for  business  that  passes  through  the  elevator;  there  is  no  general 
business. 

Q.  They  receive  a  fixed  amount  for  shifting  cars?  A.  It  all 
comes  in  the  elevator  charge. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  these  items  that  you  have  given 
include  every  item  of  expense,  the  railway  portion  as  well  as 
the  elevator  portion?  A.  There  are  no  expenses  of  railway  oper¬ 
ation. 

Q.  You  have  locomotives?  A.  No;  the  connecting  roads  fur¬ 
nish  the  motive  power  and  furnish  the  cars. 

Q.  This  is  the  whole  expense  of  the  Connecting  Terminal  Com¬ 
pany,  which  includes  whatever  service  is  performed  on  the  rail¬ 
way  as  well  as  the  operation  expenses  of  the  elevator?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  company  is  owned  by  the  Erie  and  Western  Trans¬ 
portation  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir,  substantially.  The  stock  of 
the  company  is  owned  by  the  Erie  and  Western  Transportation 
Company. 

Q.  Now  will  you  give  the  same  items  of  expenses  for  the  period 
from  April  1  to  August  1,  1899?  xY  Elevator  wages,  except 
engine,  $3,452.08;  engine  expenses:  wages  $742.72,  fuel  $892.92, 
oil  $98.19,  repairs  $3.85,  waste  $5.20;  stationery  and  printing, 
$142.95;  incidentals,  $712.90;  total  four  months’  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  $0,050.81.  Proportion  of  season  expenses:  Insurance  (an¬ 
nual),  $3,937.50;  taxes  (annual),  $10,130.29;  repairs,  average  10 
years,  (annual),  $8,338.55;  total  season  expenses,  $22,406.34,  from 
which  we  have  takgn  the  proportion  for  four  months,  from  April 
1st  to  August  1st,  four-twelfths,  making  the  amount  $7,468.78. 
That  makes  the  total  for  operating  and  season  expenses  for  the 
four  months  $13,519.59.  The  fixed  charges  (annual)  are  the  same 
as  before,  $55,000.  Four-twelfths  of  that  is  $18,333.33,  making 
the  total  elevator  operating  and  season  expenses  and  fixed  charges 
for  the  four  months  $31,852.92.  You  wanted  in  addition  the  in¬ 
cidental  receipts  of  the  elevator  at  Buffalo  from  April  1  to  August 
1,  1899,  other  than  receipts  from  the  Western  Elevating  Com¬ 
pany.  Those  amount  to  $235.50. 
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Q.  The  receipts  of  the  elevator  from  the  Western  Elevating 
Company  we  already  have  on  record.  A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  What  is  this  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Company? 
A.  That  is  a  corporation  organized  under  the  Laws  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  to  do  a  general  transportation  business;  owns 
boats  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  It  is  a  lake  line?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  lake  line  a  connection  exclusively  of  any  railroad? 
A.  Not  exclusively. 

Q.  With  what  railroads  does  that  lake  line  connect?  A.  Di 
rectly  with  the  Pennsylvania  road  and  the  West  Shore  road. 

Q.  The  Pennsylvania  at  what  point?  A.  At  Erie,  Pa. 

Q.  And  the  West  Shore  at  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  others?  A.  A  lot  of  the  roads  from  Cleveland,  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  all  the  roads  that 
come  into  Cleveland  and  all  the  western  roads. 

Q.  Do  they  do  any  business  with  any  road  other  than  the  West 
Shore  and  the  Pennsylvania  road  to  points  that  would  be  in 
competition  with  the  Pennsylvania  road  or  the  West  Shore? 
A.  Substantially  no,  but  really,  yes.  We  do  some  business  with 
the  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  with  the  Rochester 
and  Pittsburg  to  some  of  the  points  that  would  be  competitive 
with  the  Pennsylvania  and  West  Shore. 

Q.  Has  the  West  Shore  any  elevator  of  its  own  at  Buffalo? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that,  as  to  the  West  Shore,  Buffalo  and  lake  business, 
this  terminal  company  and  its  elevator,  owned  by  the  Erie  and 

t 

Western  Transportation  Company  and  the  lake  line,  is  the  agent 
of  the  West  Shore  road  in  transacting  its  elevator  business  in 
Buffalo  and  in  making  a  connection  on  the  lakes  for  the  West 
Shore?  A.  Not  exclusively,  but  practically  so.  The  West  Shore 
receives  lake  freight  from  and  delivers  it  to  quite  a  number  of 
the  other  lake  lines.  The  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  does  substantially,  I  think,  all  of  the  West  Shore  business 
to  and  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  of  the  package  freight. 

Q.  To  and  from  Buffalo  and  Chicago  and  to  and  from  BuffalG 
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and  Milwaukee?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  Erie  and  Western  Company 
handles  very  little  of  the  grain,  the  West  Shore  transports  and 
we  handle  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  grain  that  passes  through 
the  Connecting  Terminal  elevator  for  the  West  Shore.  The  gen¬ 
eral  lake  marine  is  used  largely  for  the  grain  business. 

Q.  Has  your  lake  line  any  canal  connection  for  western  freight? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  canal  line?  A.  Western  States 
Line. 

Q.  That  has  a  freight  station  at  one  of  the  piers  at  South  street, 
New  York  city?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  agent  of  that  line?  A.  C.  S.  Leonard,  in  New 
York. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  company? 
A.  Over  twenty  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  railroad  busi¬ 
ness?  A.  Not  directly  in  the  railroad  business  at  all,  excepting 
in  this  connecting  terminal  company. 

Q.  Connected  with  business  that  would  give  you  experience  as 
to  the  question  of  railroad  transportation,  how  long  have  you 
been  connected  with  such  a  business?  A.  Thirty-five  years. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  export  business  from 
the  Atlantic  ports  is  done  largely  upon  through  bills  of  lading, 
including  the  ocean  rate,  from  the  west?  A.  I  should  say  not. 
If  you  mean  the  aggregate  of  the  entire  tonnage  exported,  I  should 
say  that  the  majority  of  it  was  not  done  under  through  rates 
and  through  bills  of  lading. 

Q.  Does  the  question  of  the  class  of  freight  determine  whether 
it  is  customary  to  export  on  through  bills  of  lading,  or  not  export 
on  through  bills  of  lading,  and  if  so  what  classes  of  freight  are 
not  apt  to  be  exported  under  through  bill  of  lading?  Of  course 
ham  referring  to  freight  from  western  points.  A.  I  should  say 
there  was  very  little  grain  from  western  points  that  was  ex¬ 
ported  under  through  bills  of  lading.  Probably  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  flour  would  move  under  through  bill  of  lading. 

Q.  Now,  excluding  grain  and  excluding  flour,  what  would  be  the 

JU 
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custom?  A.  I  cannot  answer  that.  I  am  not  posted  as  to  the 
southern  trade,  cotton  for  instance.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  about  provisions?  A.  I  do  not  know.  We  never  trans¬ 
ported  provisions. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Where  freight  from  western  points  is  exported,  under 
through  bills  of  lading,  at  what  point  is  the  through  rate  ar¬ 
ranged?  A.  At  the  originating  point  in  the  west,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Don’t  the  trunk  line  roads  have  what  is  known  as  a  foreign 
freight  agent  at  this  port?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  the  foreign  freight  agent?  A.  To 
secure  rates  here  and  transmit  them  to  the  agents  at  the  originat¬ 
ing  point  of  the  east-bound  business. 

Q.  They  are  supposed  to  secure  the  ocean  rate  and  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage,  by  being  on  the  ground  here,  of  any  situation  existing  at 
the  moment  of  getting  the  lowest  rate,  transmit  that  amount  to 
the  western  agent  and  thereby  the  through  rate  is  made  in  the 
west?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that,  with  the  existence  of  the  differen¬ 
tial  in  favor  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Newport  News  and 
Norfolk,  against  New  York,  that  the  maintenance  of  rates  operates 
against  New  York  and  that  during  periods  when  rates  are  not 
maintained,  the  differential  operates  to  a  less  extent  against  New 
York?  A.  My  judgment  is  not. 

Q.  Which?  Will  you  explain  your  answer?  A.  In  either 
case,  I  mean.  I  do  not  think  that  the  differential,  as  that  term  is 
generally  understood,  operates  against  the  export  business  from 
the  city  of  New  York.  If  the  rates  are  not  maintained  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  who  makes  the  lowest  rate. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  are  sufficiently  experienced  to  give  accu¬ 
rate  judgment  in  that  matter?  At  Well,  I  have  been  in  connec- 
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lion  with  the  business  so  long  that  I  cannot  help  but  absorb 
quite  a  lot,  and  that  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  Mr.  Guilford  testified  here  the  other 
day  that  when  the  rates  were  maintained  the  differential  operated 
considerably  against  New  York,  which  was  the.  basis  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company’s  opposition  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  differential,  and  I  was  anxious  to  know  if  your  information 
was  fairly  as  accurate  as  his,  as  to  your  judgment  in  the  matter. 
A.  My  judgment  is  based  on  this.  Unless  the  through  rates  be¬ 
tween  two  points  are  equal,  the  lowest  rate  port  must  necessarily 
secure  the  business,  so  that  the  basis  of  these  differentials  being 
to  make  the  through  rate  equal,  if  they  are  maintained',  then  the 
business  would  distribute  itself  naturally,  as  it  was  distributed 
under  the  same  rate  basis  through  all  the  ports.  But  if  any  port 
has  a  lower  rate,  that  port  is  going  to  take  all  the  business. 

Q.  Of  course  you  know  this,  that  that  differential  was  settled 
upon  about  twenty  years  ago  through  the  decision  of  the  advisory 
committee,  Mr.  Washburn,  Mr.  Thurman  and  Mr.  Cooley,  I  believe. 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  had  been  a  gradual  reduction  up  to  that  time,  if  I 
recall  their  opinion,  in  ocean  rates.  That  is  to  say,  they  were 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  uniform  rate  at  the  different  ports 
and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  while  their  decision  was  favor¬ 
able  to  the  maintenance  of  the  differential  at  that  time,  they  fore¬ 
saw  in  the  future  a  time  when  the  maintenance  of  that  differential 
would  work  a  hardship  upon  New  York.  Now,  then,  considering 
the  development  of  ocean  tonnage,  and  with  your  experience  in 
the  business,  do  you  not  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
there  can  be  an  abatement  of  that  differential,  giving  greater  jus¬ 
tice  to  New  York?  A.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  your  question  in 
a  direct  way.  If  New  York  is  suffering,  if  New  York  is  at  a 
disadvantage  because  of  a  lower  through  rate  being  made  through 
either  the  northern  or  southern  ports,  then  that  differential  ought 
to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the  through  rate  the  same. 

Q.  What  would  satisfy  you  that  there  was  an  injury  to  New 
York  through  the  operation  of  it?  A.  Such  a  movement  of  the 
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export  business  through  the  other  ports  and  practically  none 
through  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Any  considerable  reduction  of  the  business  heretofore  com¬ 
ing  to  New  York,  and  then  going  to  the  other  ports,  would  seem 
to  you  a  prima  facie  establishment  of  that  fact?  A.  Not  neces¬ 
sarily.  Of  course,  New  York  cannot  have  it  all.  New  York  must 
lose  if  the  total  volume  does  not  increase  as  new  ports  are  created, 
for  instance.  Any  port  having  the  facilities  for  doing  an  export 
business  is  going  to  have  some  business.  It  must  be  necessarily 
taken  out  of  the  total.  New  York  must  lose  something  of  it  so 
that  it  would  not  necessarily  show  that  the  differential  interfered 
with  New  York’s  proper  proportion  of  the  business  if  she  lost 
some  business,  as  compared  to  some  previous  year. 

Q.  You  can  conceive  of  a  condition,  of  course,  where  the  ob¬ 
structions  to  commerce  through  this  port,  in  the  way  of  excessive 
charges  for  docks,  or  anything  else,  would  operate  toward  the 
creation  of  rival  ports?  A.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  local  condition 
here  would  inspire  the  creation  of  a  rival  port. 

Q.  If  things  were  higher,  if  rates  were  considerably  higher  than 
they  are  now,  it  might  justify,  it  might  satisfy  some  people  that 
a  profit  could  be  made  by  establishing  a  new  port?  A.  I  do  not 
think  so,  even  if  rates  were  a  good  deal  higher. 

Q.  Take  it  the  other  way.  If  rates  were  considerably  lower  it 
might  prevent  people  from  considering  the  advisability  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  port,  making  railroad  connections  with  a  fairly 
good  port?  A.  I  think  those  questions  never  influence  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  port,  or  the  projectors  of  a  rail  line  to  a  new 
port  never  consider  the  charges  in  another  port.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  port,  the  establishment  of  the  rail  line,  a  new  one, 
are  always  governed  by  other  conditions  entirely. 

Q.  Suppose  the  charges  here  were  very  largely  reduced,  the 
lighterage  charge  considerably  reduced,  the  differential  practically 
wiped  out,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  disadvantageous  to  com¬ 
peting  ports?  A.  It  might  be  disadvantageous  in  that  the 
through  rates  would  be  lower  and  the  distribution  of  those  rates 
would  leave  less  money  to  the  lines  going  to  the  other  ports,  but 
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I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  in  the  volume  of 
commerce  going  through  the  different  ports. 

Q.  You  think  the  adjustments  of  tonnage  would  be  just  about 
the  same?  A.  Yes,  sir;  whether  the  rates  are  high  or  low. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  help  the  manufacturing  business 
of  this  port  if  the  charges  that  are  levied  upon  commerce  in  this 
port  were  considerably  abated?  A.  I  should  think  not.  I  do 
not  see  where  the  relation  comes  in. 

Q.  For  domestic  business,  I  mean?  A.  I  should,  not  think  it 
would  at  all. 

Q.  No  matter  how  much  of  a  reduction  there  might  be  in  the 
railroad  or  other  transportation  charges  to  this  port,  it  would 
not  have  any  effect  upon  the  manufacturing  business?  A.  I  do 
not  think  it  would. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  principle  of  the  differential?  A. 
Generally. 

Q.  As  established  by  what  is  known  as  the  report  of  the  Advi¬ 
sory  Commission?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  principle  upon  which  they  reached  their  conclusion  was, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  the  through  rate  should  be  the  same.  Is 
that  not  so?  A.  I  understand  so.  It  certainly  is  correct. 

Q.  And  if  to  make  the  through  rate  the  same,  there  are  con¬ 
ditions,  as  to  lower  ocean  rates,  or  as  to  harbor  facilities  at  this 
port,  that  would,  without  such  discrimination,  create  a  lower 
through  rate  from  this  port,  under  natural  conditions,  then  the 
differential  should  be  imposed  in  favor  of  the  other  ports  less  ad¬ 
vantaged.  Is  that  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Guilford  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  say  that  he  considered  that  differential  unjust?  A.  To¬ 
day? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  was  not  listening.  I  did  not  hear  him. 

Q.  He  did  so  state  and  you  state  that  you  consider  it  is  not  un¬ 
just,  as  I  understand  it.  A.  I  say  so  because  my  observation  is 
that  the  relative  movement  of  the  export  business — mind  you,  I 
have  no  statistics  to  back  myself  up — it  is  merely  a  general  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  export  business  through  all  these  ports  is 
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relatively  in  a  general  way  satisfactory  to  the  transportation  in¬ 
terests. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  think  it  is  not  unjust  for  the  railroads  to 
enter  into  such  a  compact,  which  we  understand  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company  is  a  party  to?  A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Suppose  New  York  State  should  take  advantage  of  its  fine 
harbor  at  this  port  in  every  possible  way,  should  reduce  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  point  all  port  charges,  including  the  charges  for  docks  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  ships  occupying  those  docks,  and  in  addition 
should  spend  a  vast  amount  of  money  in  creating  still  more  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions,  so  that,  as  a  result  of  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  such  large  expenditures  of  money, 
the  natural  conditions  in  favor  of  New  York,  on  that  through 
rate,  should,  instead  of  being  two  cents  in  favor  of  Philadelphia 
as  against  New  York  and  three  cents  in  favor  of  Baltimore  as 
against  New  York,  it  should  be  four  cents  between  New  York 

and  Philadelphia  and  six  cents  between  New  York  and  Baltimore, 

\ 

then  upon  that  same  principle,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  become 
the  just  thing  for  the  railroad  coming  to  this  port  to  immediately 
increase  that  differential  in  order  to  offset  those  favorable  condi¬ 
tions?  A.  By  causing  the  other  ports  to  reduce. 

Q.  But  whether  increase  or  decrease,  that  the  differential 
should  be  made  four  cents  against  New  York  instead  of  two  in 
favor  of  Philadelphia  and  six  cents  instead  of  four  in  favor  of 
Baltimore?  A.  I  think  that  should  be  the  proper  basis. 

Q.  So,  upon  that  theory,  there  is  nothing  New  York  can  do  as 
long  as  the  railroads  enter  into  such  compacts,  no  expenditures 
she  can  make,  that  can  give  her  the  advantage  of  such  liberal 
policy  upon  her  part,  or  such  expenditures,  for  she  is  in  such  a 
position  that  the  railroads,  through  their  compacts  can  thwart 
any  effort  New  York  can  make,  no  matter  liowT  expensive  to  the 
State  of  New  York?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  rail¬ 
road  compacts  at  all.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  question  of  the 
ability  of  the  other  ports  to  meet  any  charge  that  was  current 
through  the  port  of  New  York. 

Q.  You  stated  that  if  they  were  unable  to  meet  those  favorable 
conditions  at  this  port  by  producing  like  favorable  conditions  at 
those  ports,  then  it  is  just  for  the  railroads  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
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ment  to  make  up  that  difference  by  a  discrimination  against  this 
port?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  railroads 
to  join  in  it  at  all.  I  think  the  natural  laws  of  demand  and  supply 
would  come  in  and  thwart  any  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  make  a  lower  rate  through  New  York  than  could 
be  made  anywhere  else.  I  think  the  demand  and  supply  condi¬ 
tions  would  make  it  necessary  for  all  the  other  ports  to  meet  a 
minimum  rate  that  might  be  established  through  this  port. 

Q.  The  differential  is  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the 
railroads?  A.  It  is  a  matter  of  agreement,  as  I  understand. 
Now  without  that  agreement  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply 
would  correct  any  injustice  or  any  lower  rates  that  were  made 
through  any  port  just  as  New  York  would  meet  any  rate  that  was 
made  through  Boston  or  Newport  News. 

Q.  Now,  assuming  so  far  as  the  combination  of  all  the  railroads 
is  concerned,  that  your  position  is  correct,  that  it  is  just  to  ar¬ 
range  just  such  a  discrimination  against  New  York,  even  then 
do  you  think  it  would  be  just  for  a  railroad  that  had  received  all 
of  its  franchises,  all  of  its  privileges  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
to  itself  become  a  party  to  such  an  agreement  and  thus  offset 
anything  New  York  might  do  for  its  own  port  and  its  own  State? 
A.  I  think  so,  for  its  own  protection. 

THE  CONNECTING  TERMINAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Total  cost  of  Buffalo  grain  elevator  property  to  October  18, 
1899. 

Construction,  cost  .  $340,388  32 

Land,  cost  .  354,396  99 

Total  original  cost  (no  deduction  for  depreciation)  $694,785  31 


THE  CONNECTING  TERMINAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
Grain  Elevator  Expenses  for  Year  Ending  February  28,  1898. 


Wages,  elevator  (except  engine)  . .  $10,536  13 

Wages  .  2,068  17 

Fuel  .  3,449  33 
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Engine  expenses: 

Oil  .  $407  01 

Repairs .  645  67 

Waste  . 38  87 

Stationery  and  printing .  201  61 

Incidentals .  2,737  81 

Salaries  of  officers . '  . . .  2,400  00 


Total  operating  expenses. . 

Add  season  expenses,  viz.: 

Insurance . 

Taxes  . 

Repairs . . 


$22,484  60 


$4,373  37 
8,920  88 
13,454  84 


Total  season  expenses 


$26,749  09 


Total 


$49,233  69 


Fixed  charges,  as  below: 


Interest  on  bonded  debts . $25,000  00 

Services  of  E.  &  W.  T.  Co .  15,000  00 

Annual  depreciation  .  15,000  00 


Total 


$55,000  00 


Total  elevator  operating  and  season  expenses  and 

fixed  charges  for  year  ending  February  28,  1898. .  $104,233  69 


THE  CONNECTING  TERMINAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
Grain  Elevator  Expenses  for  Year  Ending  February  28,  1899. 


Wages,  elevator  (except  engine) .  $8,005  21 

Wages  .  1,945  50 

Fuel  .  2,333  38 

Engine  expenses: 

Oil  .  263  95 

Repairs .  405  48 

Waste  .  20  88 
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Stationery  and  printing .  $154  50 

Incidentals .  1,850  41 

Salaries  of  officers . : .  2,200  00 


Total  operating  expenses . .  $17,179  31 

,Add  season  expenses,  viz.: 

Insurance .  $3,954  48 

Taxes .  10,179  45 

Repairs .  3,514  53 


Total  season  expenses 


$17,648  46 


Total  . 


$34,827  77 


Fixed  charges,  as  below: 


Interest  on  bonded  debts . $25,000  00 

Services  of  E.  &  W.  T.  Co .  15,000  00 

Annual  depreciation  .  15,000  00 


Total 


$55,000  00 


Total  elevator,  operating  and  season  expenses  and 
fixed  charges  for  year  ending  February  28,  1899 . .  $89,827  77 


THE  CONNECTING  TERMINAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


Wages,  elevator  (except  engine) .  $3,452  08 

Wages  . 742  72 

Fuel  . 892  92 

Engine  expenses: 

Oil  . 98  19 

Repairs  .  3  85 

Waste . .  5  20 

Stationery  and  printing .  142  95 

Incidentals  .  712  90 


Total  four  months  operating  expenses 


$6,050  81 
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Add  proportion  of  season  expenses,  viz.: 


Insurance  (annual) .  $3,937  50 

Taxes  (annual)  .  10,130  29 

Repairs,  average  ten  years  (annual) .  8,338  55 


Total  season  expenses . $22,406  34 


Proportion  due  from  April  1  to  August  1,  1899,  four- 
twelfths  of  $22,406.34 .  $7,468  78 


Total  .  $13,519  59 

Fixed  charges  as  below: 

Interest  on  bonded  debt . $25,000  00 

Services  of  E.  &  W.  T.  Co .  15,000  00 

Annual  depreciation .  15,000  00 


Total  . $55,000  00 


Proportion  due  from  April  1  to  August  1,  1899,  four- 
twelfths  of  $55,000 .  18,333  33 


Total  elevator  operating  and  season  expenses  and 
fixed  charges  due  to  April,  May,  June  and  July, 

1899  .  $31,852  92 


Incidental  receipts  of  C.  T.  R.  R.  elevator  at  Buffalo 
from  April  1  to  August  1, 1899  (other  than  receipts 
from  Western  Elevating  Company) .  $235  50 


FRANK  J.  FIRTH. 

FRANK  J.  FIRTH  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Fairchild  — As  Mr.  Firth  has  just  arrived  from  Philadel 
phia,  at  the  opening  of  this  hearing,  and  has  suggested  to  me 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  come  over  at  some  future  time,  I 
would  suggest  that  his  examination  be  postponed  for  the  present 
and  that  the  Commission  now  adjourn  until  Monday  at  eleven 
o’clock. 
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Mr.  Firth — I  shall  be  pleased  to  come  over  if  I  can  at  my  con¬ 
venience.  I  came  over  especially  this  afternoon  for  this  hearing 
and  I  do  not  want  to  promise  definitely  to  do  that  again. 

Commission  here  adjourned  until  Monday,  October  23d,  at  11 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

New  York,  October  23,  1899. 

A  hearing  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was  this 
day  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  arbitration  committee  of  the  Produce 
Exchange,  New  York  city. 

Present:  Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  Hon.  Andrew  H.  Green, 
Hon.  Alexander  R.  Smith,  Hon.  Hugh  Kelly;  also  Hon.  Ben  L. 
Fairchild,  counsel. 

The  chairman  called  the  Commission  to  order  at  11.05  a.  m. 

RICHARD  D.  RICKARD. 

Mr.  R.  D.  RICKARD,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testi¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  full  name?  A.  Richard  D.  Rickard. 

Q.  And  your  residence?  A.  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  route  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western  and  the  kind  of  traffic  of  that  road?  A.  It  ex¬ 
tends  from  Weehawken,  New  Jersey  to  Oswego,  New  York,  on 
Lake  Ontario.  Does  a  passenger  and  freight  business,  largely 
freight. 

Q.  It  is  what  you  would  call  a  through  line,  then,  as  to  freight? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  a  terminal  of  its  own  in  New  York  city?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  at  Weehawken?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  terminal  does  it  use?  A.  It  uses  the  terminal  of  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Does  it  do  its  own  lightering?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  does  the  lightering  for  the  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western  Company?  A.  The  West  Shore  Railroad. 
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Q.  What  rates  are  paid?  A.  The  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 
Railway  pays  the  West  Shore  Railroad  their  charges  for  perform¬ 
ing  the  lighterage  service. 

Q.  What  are  those  rates?  A.  There  are  various  rates,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  service  rendered.  They  are  all  defined  by  the  con¬ 
tract;  I  can  state  what  they  are  from  the  contract. 

Q.  Y^ou  have  the  contract  in  your  hands,  or  a  copy  of  it  as  it 
exists  between  your  road  and  the  New  York  Central?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  from  the  contract  what  those  rates  are?  A. 
For  freight  carried  from  the  West  Shore  terminal  and  delivered 
at  other  points  in  New  York  harbor,  or  received  at  such  points 
and  delivered  at  Weehawken,  the  following  sums:  For  freight 
transferred  on  floats  to  or  from  the  regular  freight  stations  of 
the  West  Shore  Company  in  the  city  of  New  Yrork,  sixty  cents 
per  ton,  and  to  or  from  its  stations  at  Williamsburg,  eighty  cents 
per  ton.  For  freight  necessarily  transferred  on  lighters  to  or 
from  such  stations  in  New  York  city,  $1  per  ton,  and  to  or  from 
such  stations  at  Williamsburg,  $1  per  ton.  Freight  transferred 
by  lighters  to  or  from  any  points  other  than  the  regular  freight 
stations  of  the  West  Shore  Company  within  the  lighterage  limits 
of  New  York  harbor,  eighty  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  What  other  service's  besides  the  lighterage  service  do  these 
rates  include?  A.  The  use  of  the  yards,  wharvs,  piers,  stations 
and  station  houses,  switching  and  making  up  trains  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  employees  at  those  points. 

Q.  Of  the  total  charge  for  that  lighterage  service,  what  pro¬ 
portion  would  you  estimate  to  be  for  all  the  other  services  that 
you  state,  excepting  the  lighterage,  and  what  proportion  for  the 
lighterage,  on  the  basis  of  the  tonnage?  A.  I  could  not  estimate 
that,  but  the  balance  of  the  service  for  freight  handling  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  rates  depending  on  whether  the  freight  is  delivered  in 
cars  at  Weehawken  subject  to  handling  by  the  consignees,  or 
delivered  in  cars  at  Weehawken  and  handled  by  the  West  Shore 
railroad.  Those  rates  vary  from  fifteen  to  thirty  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  When  handled  by  the  consignee  the  rate  is  fifteen  cents  and 
when  handled  bv  the  railroad  it  is  thirtv  cents?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  when  handled  at  Weehawken?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Of  course  all  freight  that  is  lightered  and  handled  at  Wee- 
hawken  is  by  the  railroad  company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  tonnage  per 
month  that  is  received  here  and  handled  by  the  West  Shore  rail¬ 
road  for  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western?  A.  No,  I  could  not 
estimate  that.  It  is  divided  between  the  different  stations,  pier 
23,  Thirty-third  street,  and  Williamsburg.  I  could  not  give  the 
tonnage.  1 

Q.  You  can  get  that  information  from  your  books,  can’t  you? 
A,  Yes,  sir,  it  is  possible. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Williamsburg — is  that  Lowell  &  Palmer’s  dock?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  a  portion  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  you  do  that  for  a  sufficient  period 
to  form  the  basis  for  a  fair  estimate.  I  suppose  a  period  of  six 
months  would  do  that?  A.  I  should  say  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  can  you  have  that  ready?  A.  In  a  very  short  time, 
probably  to-morrow. 

Q.  Can  you  have  it  here  to-morrow  at  one  thirty?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Rickard  was  here  excused  until  Tuesday,  October  24th,  at 
1.30  p.  m. 

H.  W.  KERSHAW. 

Mr.  H.  W.  KERSHAW,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?  A.  H.  W.  Kershaw. 

Q.  And  where  do  you  reside?  A.  New  York  city. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Clerk,  with  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  You  have  charge  of  some  books  kept  by  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  of  New  Jersey?  A.  I  am  chief  clerk  of  the  auditor  of  freight 
traffic. 
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Q.  The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  not  what  is  known 
as  a  trunk  line  railroad?  A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  The  freight  that  comes  to  'this  port  brought  by  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  what  is  called  local  freight?  A.  To  a 
certain  extent,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Chiefly?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

% 

Q.  The  amount  of  lighterage  therefore  required  by  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  small  compared  to  the  trunk  lines  that 
handle  all  classes  of  freight,  including  through  freight?  A.  1 
think  that  is  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  Central  Railroad  perform  its  own  lighterage  ser 
vice?  A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  Who  performs  that  service  for  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey?  A.  S.  L.  Saville. 

Q.  Who  is  the  manager,  or  who  has  charge  of  S.  L.  Saville's 
operations?  A.  George  Saville,  I  believe. 

Q.  Can  you  give  his  address?  A.  One  hundred  and  forty-three 
Liberty  street. 

Q.  What  rate  does  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersev  pav  to 
S.  L.  Saville  for  performing  lighterage  service?  A.  In  the  major 
itv  of  cases  sixty  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  rate  that  the  Central  Railroad  charges  and 
receives,  or  rather  what  the  trunk  lines  receive  in  apportioning 
the  through  rate?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  cases  is  it  not  sixty  cents  per  ton?  A.  There  is 
a  certain  tonnage,  I  believe  rails  and  pig  iron,  where  the  rate 
is  about  fifty  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  That  is  where  freight  comes  in  large  quantities?  A.  Well, 
it  is  what  might  be  termed  bulk  freight,  to  which  there  is  no  great 
liability  of  damage.  I  judge  that  is  one  consideration  for  mak 
ing  the  cheaper  rate. 

Q.  Are  the  books  in  your  office  kept  in  a  way  that  shows  the 
amount  of  freight  'that  is  lightered  when  it  arrives  at  this  port? 
A.  From  February  1st. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  would  you  have  been  able  to  show  from 
your  books  the  amount  of  freight  lightered  at  this  port?  A.  Not 
very  well.  Could  possibly  from  our  agent’s  record.  The  record 
was  then  kept  by  the  agent. 
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Q.  Since  February  1st  you  have  been  keeping  a  book  that  is 
devoted  to  showing  that  very  thing,  the  amount  of  tonnage  that 
is  lightered?  A.  Yes,  sir,  on  east  bound  business. 

Q.  Is  that  the  book  that  you  have  with  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  relates  to  east  bound  business  alone?  A.  Alone. 

Q.  Will  you  state  from  that  book  the  total  amount  of  tonnage 
lightered  for  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  for  the  month 
of  September,  1899?  A.  I  don’t  think  I  can  do  that;  our  record 
is  not  complete  for  September. 

Q.  For  what  month  can  you  give?  A.  For  August. 

Q.  Will  you  give  it  for  August?  A.  I  don’t  know  that  we 
ought  to  do  that.  I  suppose  our  competitors  are  here,  and  I  don’t 
think  we  should  expose  our  buisness. 

Q.  Mr.  Saville  acts  as  your  agent  in  collecting  the  total  amount 
of  the  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  debit  him  with  the  total  amount  of  the  freight  and 
credit  him  with  sixty  cents  per  ton,  and  have  monthly  settlements 
with  him  on  that  basis?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  which  item  in  this  book  shows  such  credits  and  such 
debits,  excepting  where  the  freight  is  prepaid?  A.  It  shows  a 
credit  in  all  cases.  In  the  case  where  the  freight  is  prepaid,  there 
is  simply  a  credit  without  a  debit. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  you  have  objection  to  answering 
the  question  that  I  asked  you  as  to  the  total  amount  of  tonnage 
handled  by  your  road  for  certain  months  only  because  of 
your  desire  not  to  publish  your  business  to  your  competitors? 
A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  give  those  figures,  however,  for  the  use 
of  the  Commission?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  prepared  a  statement  showing  those  figures 
that  you  can  offer  here  as  an  exhibit?  A.  I  have  a  statement 
here  for  four  months,  May,  June,  July  and  August  that  I  am 
willing  to  offer. 

Q.  The  figures  appearing  in  that  statement  appear  in  the  books 
to  which  vou  have  referred?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Statement  offered  in  evidence  and  marked  “  Exhibit  1  of  Octo 
ber  23rd,  1899.” 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  long  has  Mr.  Saville  handled  the  lighterage  for  your 
company?  A.  That  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  how  long?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  company?  A. 
Eleven  years. 

Q.  Has  he  done  it  ever  since  you  have  been  there?  A.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  he  has. 

Q.  Is  he  an  officer  of  the  railroad  company?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  stockholder  or  director  of 
the  company?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  reason  why  sixty  cents  is  paid 
to  him  for  lighterage?  A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  am.  I  am  not 
an  authority  on  lighterage;  that  is,  as  to  the  cost  of  lighterage. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  get  for  lightering?  A.  That  is  what  is 
allowed  us  and  allowed  by  us  in  turn  to  the  lightermen  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  In  a  few  cases  the  rate  is  not  that  high. 

Q.  Are  there  any  rebates  that  you  know  of  paid  back  to  any 
shippers  on  that  lighterage?  A.  There  are  not. 

By  CommiSfSioner  Kelly : 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Saville  make  any  rebates  to  your  company  at  any 
time?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q. -That  is  the  net  rate?  A.  Yes,  sir. 


EXHIBIT  No.  1  of  OCTOBER  28,  1899. 


Statement  showing  tonnage  of  eastbound  freight  received  by 
Central  railroad  of  New  Jersey  at  New  York  during  months  of 
May,  June,  July  and  August,  which  was  lightered: 


May  .  . 
June  .  • 
July  .  . 
August 


Weight,  pcmuris 

39,796,246 

33,087,940 

27,307,431 

26,585,121 
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STEPHEN  W.  WILLIAMS. 

STEPHEN  W.  WILLIAMS,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  I  simply  wished  to  know  if  it  was  the  view  of  the  railroad 
company  that  sixty  cents  a  ton  was  what  it  really  cost  the  lighter¬ 
age  company  to  do  the  business,  or  practically  that?  A.  It  is  as 
cheap  as  we  can  get  it  done. 

Q.  You  could  not  get  it  done  any  cheaper?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  Mr.  Saville  done  this  business  for  you?  A. 
Saville  is  dead.  His  son  has  done  the  business  for  a  great  many 
years.  It  is  run  now  by  the  family  and  the  son  is  manager. 

Q.  Is  the  contract  made  yearly?  A.  There  is  no  contract.  He 
has  done  the  business;  commenced,  I  suppose,  with  a  single  lot 
that  we  had  to  lighter  and  it  has  gone  along  from  year  to  year. 
There  is  no  contract  with  him  except  a  verbal  arrangement  that 
he  does  our  business. 

Q.  Is  it  a  corporation,  this  Saville  company?  A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  people  are  who  are  interested  in  it 
now?  A.  I  think  the  widow. 

Q.  It  is  an  estate?  A.  An  estate;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  business  is  wholly  owned  by  this  estate?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  son  manages  it. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  George  Saville?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  you  can  not  get  the  business  done  for 
less,  since  you  have  been  employing  them  so  long?  Have  you 
made  efforts  to  find  out  from  time  to  time?  A.  Well,  we  are 
trying  to  cut  down  expenses  all  the  time.  I  suppose  that  has 
been  investigated;  in  fact,  I  know  it  has,  in  connection  with  other 
matters. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  merchandise  for  which  you  are  charged 
less  than  fifty  cents  a  ton?  A.  Nothing  but  pig  iron  and  rails. 

Q.  You  get  fifty  cents  for  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  there  anything  you  give  them  less  for  than  pig  iron  and 
rails?  A.  Nothing. 

Q.  You  get  sixty  cents  for  pig  iron  and  rails  yourself — is  there 
an  allowance  of  sixty  cents — for  lighterage,  to  you?  A.  I  think 
there  is  an  understanding  that  in  the  through  rate  there  is  an 
allowance  of  fifty  cents  for  lighterage. 

Q.  It  is  your  purpose  to  give  to  the  lighterman  all  you  get 
for  the  lighterage?  A.  We  turn  over  all  the  allowance  there  is 
in  the  rate  to  Mr.  Saville,  who  does  the  business. 

Q.  If  the  lighterage  was  unprofitable,  of  course  Mr.  Saville 
would  cease  to  do  it  at  that  rate?  A.  If  he  could  not  make 
money  at  it  he  would  probably  have  to  make  an  assignment. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

t/ 

Q.  Your  name  is  Stephen  W.  Williams  and  you  are  the  second 
vice-president,  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersev?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  did  you  say  Mr.  Saville  had  been  doing  this 
lighterage  business  for  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey?  A. 
I  think  he  was  doing  it  when  I  took  an  active  interest  there  in 
1882.  He  certainly  was  in  1892. 

Q.  There  are  other  lighterage  companies  at  this  port,  other 
than  the  railroad  lighterage  departments,  are  there  not?  A. 
Individual  operators? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Well,  there  are  a  number  of  people  doing 
lighterage;  whether  they  are  companies,  corporations,  private 
firms  or  individuals  I  could  not  state. 

Q.  There  are  a  number  of  individual  operators,  substantial  con¬ 
cerns?  A.  In  the  business;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Moore’s  company?  A.  Harrison  B. 
Moore? 

Q.  Yes  sir.  A.  Yes  sir;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  company?  A.  I  do  not  recall. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  New  York  Lighterage  Company,  I  believe,  isn’t  it?  A.  I  do 
not  recall. 
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Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  It  is  the  New  York  Lighterage  Company.  Then  Starin  is  in 
the  business  of  lightering?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  There  are  still  other  individual  operators,  are  there  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  have  been  connected  with  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  have  you  called  for  bids  from 
any  of  these  individual  lighterage  companies  for  performing  this 
sendee  for  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey?  A.  I  never  have. 
That  may  have  been  done  by  the  traffic  manager. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  its  being  done?  A.  No;  I  have 
never  known  it  to  be  done. 

Q.  You  have  neArer  known  of  any  effort,  since  you  have  been 
connected  with  the  company,  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  these 
other  operators  would  lighter  it  for  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  at  a  less  rate?  A.  No;  we  neArer  have. 

Q.  Does  the  Saville  estate  own  any  stock  in  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  of  New  Jersey?  A.  I  do  not  think  they  own  a  share.  I  do 
not  recollect  seeing  their  names  on  the  stock  list  as  the  owners 
of  a  single  share  of  stock. 

Q.  George  Saville  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  as  an  officer?  A.  In  no  way;  no  more 
than  you  are,  sir. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

« / 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  are  any  companies  that 
do  lightering  in  the  port  for  less  than  three  cents  a  hundred 
pounds?  A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  steamship  lines  make  a  rate  of  two  cents 
in  their  freight  rate,  alloAv  only  two  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for 
lighterage,  make  a  contract  with  the  lighterage  company  to  do  it 
at  two  cents  a  hundred  pounds?  A.  I  did  not  know  that  to  be  the 
case. 

Q.  If  it  were  the  case  would  you  be  apt  to  know  it?  A.  Not 
unless  I  should  be  investigating  something  in  connection  with  if; 
it  would  not  come  to  my  attention. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  your  company  is  indisposed  to  make  a 
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profit  on  its  lighterage,  if  it  is  possible?  A.  They  are  not  indis¬ 
posed  to  make  a  x^rofit  on  anything  but  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  we  have  enough  traffic  to  warrant  our  making  expendi 
tures  for  a  large  equipment  as  is  required.  Mr.  Saville  does  not 
confine  himself  to  our  company,  but  he  lighters  for  anybody  that 
has  any  traffic  to  offer. 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  amount  of  business  you  give  him,  you 
have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  investigate  rates  and  see  if 
you  could  get  it  done  for  less?  A.  No.  What  I  mean  to  say  is 
that  the  amount  of  business  that  we  offer  him  has  never  tempted 
us  to  look  into  the  question  of  endeavoring  to  make  a  profit  on 
that  by  investing  capital  in  a  plant  to  do  it  ourselves. 

Q.  I  meant  in  making  a  profit  on  it,  reducing  the  rate  that  you 
pay  him.  If  it  is  done  for  two  cents  in  the  port,  as  we  have  been 
informed  that  it  has  been,  the  question  is  why  don’t  you  get  the 
two  cents?  A.  We  should,  if  it  is  being  done  for  that.  I  think 
though  that  you  will  find  that  is  an  exceptional  case.  I  should 
judge  so  because  if  that  was  the  current  rate  we  certainly  would 
know  of  it. 

Q.  If  you  could  get  it  done  for  two  cents  you  would  get  it  done 
for  two  cents?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild:' 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  collect  that  three  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  that  you  pay  to  Saville?  A.  As  a  rule  Saville  acts  as  our 
agent  in  the  matter  and  we  bill  him  with  the  charges  to  collect 
and  he  collects  from  the  consignee,  then  he  retains  whaf  is  due 
him  and  pays  us  the  balance. 

Q.  And  that  total  charge  includes  the  three  cents  you  pay  him? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you,  therefore,  make  your  rate  for  freight  that  is 
required  to  be  lightered  you  add  that  three  cents  to  the  through 
rate  and  then  pay  it  over  to  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  cases  the 
freight  is  prepaid - 

Q.  But  in  all  cases,  whether  prepaid  or  not,  it  includes  the 
three  cents  added  to  your  rate,  because  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
obliged  to  pay  that  three  cents  to  the  lighterage  company?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  company  or  somebody. 
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Q.  So  that  the  shipper  does  pay  it,  even  if  it  is  absorbed  in  the 
through  rate?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  do  not  make  the  claim  that  lighterage  is  free  in  this 
port,  do  you?  A.  I  do  not  comprehend  the  scope  of  your  inquiry. 

Q.  There  have  been  people  before  this  Commission  who  testified 
that  the  lighterage  question  is  one  that  should  not  concern  this 
Commission  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  free  service.  You  have 
just  explained  that  it  is  not  a  free  service  and,  of  course,  you  do 
not  consider  it  a  free  service?  A.  A  free  service  in  the  sense  that 
they  absorb  it  and  pay  it  to  themselves? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  If  you  have  a  dollar  rate  to  New  York  and 
there  is  three  cents  lighterage  in  it,  which  is  taken  out  before  the 
balance  is  apportioned  between  the  roads  that  carry  the  freight, 
of  course  they  absorb  that  charge  and,  in  that  sense,  it  is  free. 

Q.  You  have  just  stated  here  that  your  agent  collects  this  of 
the  consignee  in  a  number  of  cases  and  that  it  is  added  to  your 
rate,  to  the  rate  that  you  receive  for  carrying  freight  over  your 
line.  I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

t/ 

Q.  I  understand  Mr.  Williams  testified  that  his  rate  is  three 
cents  greater  than  the  amount  the  railroad  charges  for  the  rail¬ 
road  transportation  because  of  this  lighterage  service.  A.  Oh, 
no;  you  misunderstood  me.  The  rate  is  a  dollar.  Now  out  of  the 
dollar  the  lighterman  gets  three  cents.  The  balance  is  divided 
among  the  roads  that  carry  it.  It  is  not  a  dollar  and  three  cents. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  statement,  but  you  do  not  claim  that  be¬ 
cause  it  is  made  a  part  of  the  through  rate  that,  therefore,  the 
shipper  does  not  pay  anything  for  lighterage?  A.  No,  sir.  He 
pays  the  freight,  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  And  he  pays  that  part  of  it  just  as  much  as  every  other  part 
of  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  part  just  as  much  as  every  other  part. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  When  you  send  your  statement  to  Mr.  Saville  do  you  just 
put  in  the  through  rate  you  receive,  without  any  item  for  lighter- 
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age,  or  do  you  put  in  so  much  freight  for  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  and  three  cents  extra  for  lighterage?  A.  No,  sir;  we 
send  him  the  amount  of  freight.  For  instance,  if  the  freight  to 
New  York  is  a  dollar,  we  give  him  a  freight  bill  for  a  dollar, 
which  he  collects)  of  the  consignee.  When  he  gets  that  he  takes 
three  cents  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket  and  gives  us  ninety-seven 
cents. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  charge  in  case  no  lighterage  was  done? 
A.  I  should  have  to  bring  my  freight  tariffs  to  tell  you  that. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  pay  anything  over  to  Mr.  Saville,  I  believe 
all  freight  that  comes  here  bears  a  lighterage  charge,  does  it 
not?  A.  I  assume  that  it  does. 

Q.  In  the  case  where  the  consignee  comes  and  gets  the  freight 
from  you,  without  your  lightering  it,  of  course  you  do  not  pay 
that  to  Mr.  Saville?  A.  He  does  not  come. 

Q.  All  the  freight  that  you  receive  for  New  York  is  lightered; 
don’t  you  deliver  any  in  Jersey  City?  A.  Not  for  New  York. 
We  have  consignments  to  Jersey  City. 

Q.  Is  there  a  different  rate  to  Jersey  City  than  to  New  York? 
A.  I  think  there  is. 

Q.  A  less  rate?  A.  I  think  it  is  a  less  rate.  I  will  not  be  pos¬ 
itive  about  that  without  looking  at  the  tariffs. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  all  the  freight  you  receive  for  New 
York  is  lightered?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  Do  you  transfer  cars  at  all  to  the  New  York  side  of  the 
river?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Transfer  cars  by  float?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  freight  bears  a  lighterage  charge?  A.  A  lighterage 
charge  would  be  in  that,  yes,  sir,  if  it  was  lightered.  The  transfer 
across  the  river  is  included  in  the  rate. 

By  Commissioner  Smith; 

Q.  That  would  not  go  to  Mr.  Saville?  A.  No,  sir;  we  take  that. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  Where  d.o  you  make  your  deliveries  to  Mr.  Saville,  on  this 
side  of  the  river  or  the  other  side?  A.  The  other  side. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  freight  that  you  receive  do 
you  suppose  Mr.  Saville  handles?  A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Approximately?  Of  course  you  could  not  say  exactly.  A. 
That  we  receive  for  New  York? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  should  say,  roughly,  twenty  per  cent. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  If  a  consignee  came  to  you  and 
asked  you  to  let  him,  instead  of  having  Mr.  Saville  do  the  light¬ 
ering,  do  his  own  lightering,  would  you  allow  him  to  do  it  and 
allow  him  that  three  cents?  A.  That  is  a  detail  connected  with 
the  traffic  department  that  I  know  nothing  of.  They  might  be 
allowed  and  they  might  not. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  There  is  no  rule  in  the  matter?  A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Who  would  be  able  to  answer  that?  A.  Mr.  Kershaw 
might. 

Mr.  Kershaw. — I  should  say  “  No.” 

Mr.  Fairchild — The  reason  you  would  not  allow  the  consignee 
to  do  his  own  lightering,  and  allow  him  the  three  cents  light¬ 
erage  charge,  is  that  you  fear  it  would  interfere  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  regarding  rates  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Kershaw — I  believe  it  is  understood  in  New  York  that  no¬ 
body  but  the  authorized  lighterage  companies  or  the  railroads 
themselves  shall  do  the  lighterage. 

Mr.  Fairchild — Suppose  the  consignee  should  go  to  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  say  that  he  preferred  to  have  the 
New  York  Lighterage  Company  do  his  lightering  and  ask  you  to 
allow  that  company  to  do  the  lightering? 

Mr.  Kershaw — That,  of  course,  I  would  not  like  to  say.  I  as¬ 
sume  that  it  would  not  be  done.  We  could  not  have  a  half  a 
dozen  people  going  in  there  stopping  traffic  and  blocking  up  the 
place. 
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Mr.  Fairchild — If  that  was  done,  and  the  consignee  saved  some¬ 
thing  to  himself  on  that  lighterage,  to  that  extent  it  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  agreed  tariff  rates? 

Mr.  Kershaw. — It  would  be  cutting  the  interstate  rates. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  freight  that  you  turn  over  to  Mr.  Saville  is  package 
freight  that  is  not  in  full  carload  lots?  A.  Sometimes  in  carload 
lots  and  sometimes  in  packages. 

Q.  He  has  facilities  for  shifting  the  cars  on  a  float?  A.  He 
does  not  take  any  cars  on  a  float.  He  can  take  carload  lots,  but 
not  cars. 

Q.  He  shifts  the  cargo  in  Jersey  City?  A.  He  takes  it  out  of 
the  cars  and  puts  it  on  the  lighter. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  float?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  own  the  floats?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Where  does  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  freight  that  you  re¬ 
ceive  and  bring  here  on  floats  go — to  your  own  stations?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  taken  out,  of  the  cars  there  and  hauled  away  from 
there  by  the  consignee?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  handling  on  that  freight  would  be  taking  it 
out  of  the  cars  at  your  station?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  freight  that  is  lightered,  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
cars  in  Jersey  City,  placed  upon  the  lighter  and  then  brought  over 
to  the  point  in  New  York  and  taken  out  of  the  lighter,  so  that 
there  is  a  double  handling?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  freight  that  comes  over  on  floats, 
as  between  you  and  your  connections,  that  is  called  lightered 
freight,  upon  which  you  are  allowed  three  cents  per  100  pounds? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  rate  is  the  same. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  percentage  of  eighty  per  cent,  and 
twenty  per  cent.,  as  to  your  road,  would  hold  good  as  to  roads 
generally  at  this  port?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  so.  « 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  The  figures  you  have  obtained  here,  Mr.  Counsel,  do  they 
include  the  total  money  they  receive  for  lighterage? 

Mr.  Kershaw — I  gave  nothing  but*tonnage.  I  simply  gave  you 
the  tonnage  of  the  east-bound  lighterage  that  is  handled  by  Sa- 
ville. 

Mr.  Fairchild — It  does  not  include  the  eighty  per  cent,  that 
comes  over  on  your  float? 

Mr.  Kershaw — That  does  not  include  anything  that  is  handled 
at  our  piers  by  float. 

Commissioner  Smith — Have  you  accounts  which  show  whether 
that  eighty  per  cent,  that  you  do  is  done  at  a  loss  or  not? 

Mr.  Kershaw — No;  I  could  not  say. 

Commissioner  Smith — Who  could  say  for  your  company? 

Mr.  Kershaw — I  do  not  know. 

The  Witness — I  can  say  that  we  get  sixty  cents  a  ton,  three 
cents  a  hundred,  and  it  costs  us  five  cents;  it  costs  us  over  a  dollar 
a  ton. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  You  do  not  keep  separate  accounts  that  show  that?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  think  that  we  have. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to  place  upon  our  records 
that  you  pay  five  cents  and  only  receive  three  cents.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  worth  your  while  to  make  a  statement  to  that 
effect.  A.  That  includes  the  cost  of  our  terminals,  rent  of 
wharves,  repairs,  taxes  and  insurance. 

Q.  Bent  of  wharves?  A.  We  have  to  have  a  place  to  unload 
and  we  have  got  to  hire  a  pier. 

Q.  The  reason  we  are  inquiring  into  this  cost  of  lighterage  is 
because  an  allegation  has  been  made,  so  many  times,  that  the 
lighterage  charge  is  excessive  in  this  port.  If  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  railroad  companies  to  prove  that  it  not  only  is  not  exces¬ 
sive  but  that  it  is  a  loss  to  the  railroad  companies,  our  records 
should  bear  that  fact  on  them.  A.  That  is  true. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  estimated  what  the  lighterage  service  alone 
costs  on  the  eighty  per  cent,  that  comes  over  on  floats?  A.  I 

have. 
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Q.  What  is  that  estimate?  A.  The  last  estimate  I  made  was, 
I  think,  that  it  cost  seventy-two  cents  a  ton;  that  was  some  time 
ago. 

Q.  So  that  it  costs  you  more  for  the  single  handling  of  the 
eighty  per  cent.,  your  estimate  showed  a  loss,  whereas,  where 
there  is  double  handling  on  the  twenty  per  cent,  lightered  by 
Saville,  you  think  he  makes  a  profit?  A.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
be  in  the  business  unless  he  did.  He  could  not  stay  in  it  unless 
he  made  something,  not  very  long. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Saville  has  his  own  terminals?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Simply  boats?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  goes  anywhere  and  delivers  anywhere  the  goods  are  con¬ 
signed  to?.  A.  I  suppose  he  has  got  simply  an  equipment  that 
he  can  keep  employed.  Perhaps  the  excessive  cost  to  the  rail¬ 
road  was  the  excessive  equipment  facilities  that  it  kept  constantly 
employed  to  do  the  business  over  its  absolute  requirements. 

Q.  Did  you  include  the  cost  of  terminals  in  your  estimate  of 
seventy-two  cents?  A.  No,  sir.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  did  it, 
but  it  impressed  itself  so  firmly  on  my  mind  that  I  never  forgot 
it. 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  you  make  it?  A.  Several  years  ago. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Wouldn’t  Mr.  Saville  be  willing  to  do  all  that  work  for  you? 
A.  He  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  The  more  he  does  do,  the  less  expense  you  are  under?  A. 
No.  If  he  took  the  freight  from  us  the  average  per  ton  loss  would 
be  greater. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  If  he  does  it  for  sixty  cents,  for  double  handling,  and  it  costs 
you  seventy-two  cents  for  a  single  handling?  A.  It  is  different 
classes  of  traffic. 

Q.  Most  of  the  small  package  freight,  I  suppose,  is  lightered  by 
Saville?  A.  Oh,  no.  Very  little.  Small  packages  come  to  New 
York  on  floats  as  a  rule. 
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Q.  In  carloads?  A.  Promiscuous  packages. 

Q.  Come  right  to  your  freight  station  in  carloads?  A.  You 
open  the  door  of  the  car  and  there  may  be  fifty  different  consign¬ 
ments  to  different  people. 

By  the  Chairman: 

t / 

Q.  What  freight  does  Mr.  Saville  usually  get,  any  special 
freight?  A.  I  could  not  answer  that.  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  business.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kershaw  could  tell  you. 

Mr.  Kershaw — I  should  say  straight  carload  consignments,  not 
any  particular  commodity.  Where  people  might  want  our  New 
York  delivery,  that  is,  say  Liberty  street  or  Fifteenth  street,  we 
would  float  that,  but  where  it  is  lighterage  free  they  have  the 
option  of  demanding  it  delivered  anywhere  in  the  harbor. 

The  Chairman — Where  you  have  got  a  depot? 

Mr.  Kershaw — Yes,  sir;  or  anywhere,  alongside  steamer. 

EDWIN  T.  DOUGLASS  (recalled). 

EDWIN  T.  DOUGLASS,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Douglass,  have  you  produced  here  to-day  the  figures 
which  were  asked  for  the  other  day  and  which  you  promised  to 
produce?  A.  I  have  some  figures,  but  you  were  to  call  upon  me 
to  tell  me  just  what  you  want.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  have 
brought  the  figures  you  want  or  not. 

Q.  As  to  the  cost  of  handling,  as  to  the  different  items  of 
cost  that  would  enter  into  the  total  cost  of  sending  freight  by 
the  canal  lines,  have  you  made  up  a  statement  from  your  books 
showing  the  items  and  the  total  cost?'  A.  I  have  here  a  state¬ 
ment  which  I  prepared  showing  the  cost,  the  average  for  the 
season  of  1897  and  1898  of  getting  the  freight  to  Buffalo,  to  along¬ 
side  dock.  These  figures,  you  understand,  are  the  bare  cost  of 
labor,  towing,  insurance  on  canal  freight.  They  do  not  include 
any  office  expenses  or  terminal  charges  or  whatever  there  might 
be.  These  are  the  actual  expenses  which  we  pay  for  handling 
a  net  ton  of  freight,  our  outlay  for  labor. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Apart  from  the  office  expenses?  A.  Apart  from  the  office 
expenses  and  to  alongside  dock  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  Why  don’t  you  include  office  expenses?  A.  Those  are  some¬ 
thing  I  have  not  in  my  office.  The  expenses  of  my  company  are 
kept  in  another  place,  and  I  want  you  to  understand  that,  so  that 
you  will  not  consider  these  as  the  exact  figures  of  getting  a  ton 
of  freight  to  Buffalo;  there  are  lots  of  other  expenses. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  you  say  that  the  statement  that  you  have  in  your  hand 
is  made  up  from  your  books  and  shows  as  you  have  just  described, 
and  the  figures  are  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Paper  received  in  evidence  and  marked  exhibit  No.  2,  of  Oc¬ 
tober  23,  1899.) 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  get  from  you  the  rail  and  lake  rates  on  vari¬ 
ous  classes  of  freight  from  New  York.  A.  To  what  point? 

Q.  To  Chicago.  A.  Fifty-four,  forty-seven,  thirty-seven,  twenty- 
seven,  twenty-three,  twenty,  those  are  the  six  classes. 

Q.  Is  there  not  another  class  called  “  Miscellaneous?  ”  A. 
There  are  various  commodities. 

9 

Q.  You  don’t  class  them  all  under  one  class?  Different  rates 
for  different  articles?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  the  comparative  canal  and  lake 
rates  are?  A.  The  canal  rates  are  thirty-five,  thirty,  twenty-five, 
eighteen,  sixteen,  with  various  commodities  which  are  lower  than 
those.  The  commodity  rates  are  lower  than  those. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  All  this  business  is  western  freight  on  the  canal,  is  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  do  not  do  any  eastbound  business  on  the 
canal?  A.  Well,  I  can  only  explain  that  by  saying  that  we  never 
have  done  it;  the  eastbound  is  principally  grain  and  that  kind 
of  freight,  which  is  handled  by  scalpers  at  Buffalo.  There  is 
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eastbound  freight  that  comes  by  canal,  as  you  know,  but  that 
is  a  matter  of  individual  deal  between  the  owners  of  the  grain  and 
the  owners  of  the  canal  boat. 

Q.  Now,  the  westbound  freight  is  a  package  freight,  is  it  not? 
A.  Principally  package  and  cargo. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  eastbound  freight  to  any  extent,  no  package 
freight,  on  the  canal,  is  there?  A.  I  believe  not,  very  little  pack¬ 
age  freight. 

Q.  You  make  no  endeavor  to  get  eastbound  package  freight? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  that?  A.  I  suppose  there  is  no  money  in  it;  I  don’t 
know  of  any  other  reason. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  any  vessels  on  the  lake  but  the  lake  lines  carry  freight 
east  bound?  A.  I  think  not.  I  don’t  see  how  they  could  very 
well  without  terminals.  Any  boat  can  carry  grain  on  the  lake 
and  be  unloaded,  but  it  would  be  hard  for  any  boat  but  a  line 
boat  to  carry  package  freight. 

Q.  There  are  no  public  docks  in  Buffalo?  A.  I  understand 
not. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  any  one  attempted 
to  establish  an  eastbound  package  freight  line  on  the  canal,  so 
far  as  freight  that  originated  west  is  concerned,  there  would  be 
no  place  for  them  to  receive  it  there?  A.  I  believe  attempts 
have  been  made  to  do  it,  but  they  have  not  been  successful. 

Q.  Unless  they  could  make  an  arrangement  with  one  of  these 
regular  freight  lines  there  would  be  no  place  where  they  could 
secure  freight?  A.  They  could  secure  freight;  the  question  is 
about  handling  it. 

Q.  How  could  they  secure  freight  originating  west  of  Buffalo? 
A.  They  could  make  arrangement  with  an  outside  line  of  steamers 
to  carry  freight  on  the  lake  if  they  could  handle  it. 

i* 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  There  is  no  place  at  Buffalo  to  handle  it,  you  say?  A.  I 
say  there  is  not;  I  mean  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  docks  at 
Buffalo.  There  are  certainly  more  docks  in  Buffalo  than  package 
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freight  lines  occupy,  but  just  what  the  facilities  at  Buffalo  for 
outside  freight  lines  are  I  could  not  tell  you;  there  are  several 
docks. 

Q.  Covered  docks?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  There  are  no  public  docks?  A.  I  do  not  think  so  in  the 
sense  that  we  have  public  docks  here;  I  don't  think  there  are. 

CLARENCE  S.  LEONARD. 

C.  S.  LEONARD,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?  A.  Clarence  S.  Leonard. 

Q.  What  is  your  residence?  A.  Rahway,  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Your  business?  A.  Agent  of  the  Erie  and  Western  Trans¬ 
portation  Company  and  the  Canal  and  Lake  Steamboat  Company. 

Q.  The  Canal  and  Lake  Steamboat  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  That  is  a  chartered  company  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  operated  as  a  canal  line. 

Q,  Is,  it  a  lake  line  or  only  a  line  running  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo?  A.  It  is  a  canal  line. 

Q.  That  is  what  is  known  as  the  Western  States  Line?  A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  That  company  owns  no  boats?  A.  Not  on  the  canal,  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  they  own  any  boats  at  all?  A.  Not  on  the  canal. 

Q.  Do  they  own  any  boats  at  all?  A.  The  Canal  and  Lake 
Steamboat  Company  owns  boats. 

Q.  Do  they  run  in  connection  with  any  particular  lake  line? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  lines?  A.  The  Erie  and  Western  Transportation 
Company. 

Q.  That  is  a  lake  line?  A.  That  is  the  Anchor  Line. 

Q.  That  is  the  line  that  is  the  connection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Does  tlie  Western  States  Line  carry  freight  from  New  York 
to  Buffalo  for  any  other  lake  line  or  deliver  it  to  any  other  lake 
line  than  the  one  you  have  mentioned?  A.  No,  sir.  I  hardly 
mean  that;  we  do  carry  freight  for  other  freight  lines  than  the 
Anchor  Line;  we  carry  freight  for  our  connections  with  Lake 
Erie  ports. 

Q.  But  for  no  lake  line  for  points  on  the  lake  that  are  reached 
by  the  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Company?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  freight  is  destined  from  New  York  to  western  points  by 
rail  and  lake,  would  that  be  in  your  charge?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  are  in  a  position,  being  agent,  to  secure  and  receive 
freight  that  goes  to  western  points  over  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company  and  the  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  lake  line  or  over  the  Western  States  Canal  Line  and  the 
Erie  and  Western  States  Transportation  Line?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  is  the  difference  in  rates  over  those 
respective  lines?  A.  Mr.  Douglass  has  already  given  our  rates 
to  Chicago,  that  is  the  basis  point  for  lake  and  rail — 54,  4T,  37, 
27,  23,  20. 

Q.  And  the  canal  and  lake?  A.  35,  30,  25,  20,  18  and  16. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  Is  that  the  rate  that  has  been  in  force  all  this  year?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Uniformly?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  to  be  the  rate  maintained  by  all  the  lines? 
4.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Where  is  your  terminal  in  New  York,  your  station  for  west¬ 
bound  freight  for  the  canal?  A.  Old  Pier  6,  East  River. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  receive  the  right  to  occupy  Pier  6,  East 
River?  A.  The  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  From  the  dock  department?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  a  contract  between  you  and  the  dock  department? 
4.  Yes,  sir. 
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EDMUND  K.  TAYLOR. 

E.  K.  TAYLOR,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  Chairman, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  full  name?  A.  Edmund  K.  Taylor. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  Brooklyn. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Agent  for  the  Diamond  Des¬ 
patch  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Company. 

Q.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  is  a  lake  line?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  regular  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  Diamond  Despatch  is  a  canal  line?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  connects  exclusively  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transpor¬ 
tation  Company  as  to  all  freight  reaching  points  that  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Transportation  Company  boats  reach  on  the  lakes?  A. 
Not  exactly  that,  but  mostly  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  take  freight  for  the  Diamond  Despatch  for  any  other 
line  except  the  Lehigh  Valley  lake  line?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  take  it  for  any  other  line  that  reaches  the  same 
point  as  the  Lehigh  Valley  lake  line  on  the  lakes?  A.  In  that 
case  only  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Company.  On 
business  going  to  the  northwest,  we  have  several  ways  of  getting 
there,  outside  lines  as  well  as  our  own.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Trans¬ 
portation  Company  is  a  line  that  only  runs  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

Q.  As  to  these  points  you  have  exclusive  connection  with  that 
company?  A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation 
Company. 

Q.  If  freight  is  destined  from  New  York  to  western  points  by 
lake  and  rail,  going  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  do  you  re¬ 
ceive  that  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  solicit  that  freight. 

Q.  You  solicit  and  receive  for  both  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
at  this  port  going  lake  and  rail,  and  also  for  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Transportation  Company  going  canal  and  lake?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  which  case  you  act  as  agent  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  have  heard  the  rates  stated  here,  rail  and  lake  and 
canal  and  lake,  and  they  are  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Each  of  the  principal  trunk  lines  then  has  a  lake  line  and  a 
canal  line?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  each  of  them  has  an  agent  here  in  New  York  to  receive 
from  the  canal  line  such  freight  as  they  cannot  get  for  the  rail 
and  lake  at  higher  rates?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

/ 

AUGUSTUS  DEMAREST. 

A.  DEMAREST,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  full  name?  A.  Augustus  Demarest. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Q.  Your  business?  A.  Agent  for  the  Union  Steamboat  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Union  Steamboat  Canal  Line. 

Q.  The  Union  Steamboat  Line  is  a  canal  line?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  also  agent  for  the  American  Transit  Company?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  is  agent  for  the  American  Transit  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  L.  Demarest. 

Q.  The  Union  Steamboat  Company  is  a  lake  line  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  tell  me  what  is  the  name  of  your  canal  line?  A. 
The  Union  Steamboat  Canal  Line. 

Q.  And  the  Union  Steamboat  Canal  Line  is  the  canal  line  of 
the  Erie  Railroad  Company.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  also  act  as  agent  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  Receive 
freight  for  the  Erie  Railroad  that  comes  rail  and  lake?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  you  can  not  secure  freight  at  these  rates  you  secure 
it  for  Erie  Railroad  Company’s  canal  line,  canal  and  lake  at  lower 
rates?  A.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  can. 

Q.  That  is  your  business?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  terminal  is  also  Pier  6?  A.  Pier  7,  East  River. 

lift 
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Q.  You  occupy  that  terminal  under  a  lease  from  the  dock  de¬ 
partment?  A.  No,  sir,  by  permission  from  the  dock  department. 

Q.  A  revocable  permit,  is  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  L.  Demarest  still  agent  of  the  American  Transit  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  lake  line  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad  Company,  is  it  not?  A.  No,  sir;  he  represents 
the  Wabash  Railroad  and  the  Wabash  lake  line. 

Q.  Does  the  Wabash  line  connect  with  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western  Railroad?  A.  I  think  they  do,  I  think  all  the 
trunk  lines  out  of  here  connect  with  the  Wabash  lake  line. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  freight  rates  that  have  been  testified  to 
here?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Rail  and  lake  and  canal  and  lake,  and  they  are  correct?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  the  rate  uniform  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  on  all  lake 
lines?  A.  As  I  understand  it,  the  rates  are  uniform. 

Q.  Then  the  difference  in  rates  between  the  lake  and  rail  and 
the  canal  and  lake  is  wholly  between  here  and  Buffalo,  is  it?  A. 
Not  necessarily,  no,  sir.  There  is  a  percentage,  as  I  understand 
it  on  the  through  rate,  they  have  a  local  rate  from  Buffalo. 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  through  business,  only  of  through  business. 
Where  it  is  fifty-four  cents  on  first-class  rail  and  lake  and  thirty- 
five  cents  first  class  by  canal  and  lake,  that  difference  is  repre¬ 
sented  wholly  between  here  and  Buffalo  isn’t  it;  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  rate  west  of  Buffalo?  A.  What  do  you  mean  by 
“  Buffalo  by  lake  ”  to  Chicago,  we  will  say? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  They  have  a  local  rate  from  Buffalo;  what 
their  proportion  is,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Whether  the  merchandise  goes  by  canal  or  by  rail  to  Buffalo 
the  lake  rate  is  just  the  same  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  on  through 
business?  A.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  or  not.  It  depends 
entirely  on  the  percentages. 

Q.  You  do  not  own  your  own  canal  boats?  A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  On  what  basis  do  you  charter  boats?  A.  At  the  best  prices 
we  can  get  them  for. 

Q.  Just  for  the  trip?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

✓ 

Q.  At  any  rate  you  can  get?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  make  a  rate  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  by  canal, 
you  know  what  the  difference  is  between  what  the  railroad  gets 
and  what  it  pays  to  the  canal,  don’t  you?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know; 
I  cannot  say  exactly. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  to-day  by  canal  line?  A.  To  Buffalo? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  The  canal  rates  to  Buffalo  are  seventeen  and 
one-half,  twelve,  ten,  nine  and  eight. 

Q.  You  pay  the  cost  of  putting  it  aboard,  of  course?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  pay  all  expenses. 

Q.  All  the  rest  is  what  your  line  receives?  A.  Over  and  above 
the  cost,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  uniform  with  all  the  canal  lines,  the  rate  you  have 
stated,  so  far  as  you  know?  A.  Between  here  and  Buffalo? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Are  you  doing  what  you  consider  your  share  of  the  business? 
A.  On  Buffalo  local  business? 

Q.  Through  business?  A.  The  through  business  is  different 
from  the  Buffalo  local  business.  I  consider  I  am  getting  my  share 
of  the  through  business. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  you  are  getting  your  share  of  the  local  busi¬ 
ness  to  Buffalo?  A.  Not  altogether. 

Q.  Why  are  you  not  getting  your  share?  A.  Because  I  do  not 
make  as  low  a  rate  as  some  of  my  competitors. 

Q.  Then  the  rate  is  not  uniform  on  the  canal  lines?  A.  Not  on 
some  articles. 

Q.  On  what  articles?  A.  Take  coarse  freight.  We  have  in  the 
market  here  what  we  call  scalpers,  they  take  freight  at  the  cost 
and  add  about  $5  profit  to  the  boatload. 

Q.  You  compete  with  them?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  pretend  to 
compete  with  them. 

Q.  All  canal  lines  compete  with  them?  A.  It  is  the  option  of 
the  canal  lines  whether  they  want  to  meet  that  figure  or  not. 
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Q.  That  is  confined  to  local  business  between  here  and  Buffalo? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  reason  that  these  independent  boats  cannot  find  any 
connection  west  of  Buffalo?  A.  They  don’t  figure  on  freight  west 
of  Buffalo. 

Q.  Why  don’t  they?  A.  They  have  no  lake  line. 

Q.  The’existing  freight  lines  would  not  take  freight  from  them? 
A.  The  Union  Steamboat  line  would  not  take  freight  from  them; 
that  is  the  only  one  I  know  anything  about. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  other  railroad  lake  lines 
conduct  their  business  the  same  way?  A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Is  not  that  your  understanding?  A.  What  do  you  mean,  as 
to  the  rates? 

Q.  As  to  not  taking  freight  from  any  other  than  their  own 
canal  line?  A.  They  are  at  liberty  to  take  from  any  one  they 
choose;  wTiether  they  do  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  their  business  is  conducted 
the  same  as  yours;  that  is,  freight  is  received  only  through  the 
offices  of  their  respective  agents?  A.  Not  necessarily;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  it  is  conducted  the  same 
way?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  lake  line  do  you  understand  will  receive  freight  from 
independent  companies?  A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  railroad  lake 
lines  will  receive  or  do  receive  freight  from  independent  com¬ 
panies?  A.  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  do,  some  of  them,  al¬ 
though  I  have  no  positive  evidence. 

Q.  That  is  only  a  suspicion  on  your  part?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

FRANK  OSBORNE  (recalled). 

FRANK  OSBORNE,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  brought  with  you  and  are  you  ready  to  produce 
from  your  books,  showing  the  cost  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
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of  performing  the  lighterage  service  for  the  years  1898  and  1899? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  down  to  and  including  August,  1899.  I  have  not 
got  complete  data  for  September  yet.  I  stated  on  the  previous 
day  a  great  many  of  these  figures  come  to  me  from  other  depart¬ 
ments,  take  for  example  repairs,  they  are  made  in  another  depart¬ 
ment  entirely. 

Q.  But  you  have  them  in  your  office,  they  reach  you  in  that  man¬ 
ner?  A.  They  give  them  to  me,  but  I  have  not  got  September 
made  up. 

Q.  Have  you  in  a  separate  statement  the  figures  for  1898,  show¬ 
ing  each  item  of  cost  in  performing  lighterage?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  figures  there  given  are  each  and  all  of  them  correct? 
A.  They  are,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  make  them  up.  The 
statement  for  1898  also  includes  the  tonnage,  for  the  figures  of 
cost  would  be  a  poor  factor  unless  you  know  what  tonnage  is 
to  be  applied  to  it.  I  would  ask  that  that  would  not  be  made 
a  matter  of  public  information  for  the  benefit  of  competitors,  to 
our  disadvantage.  The  tonnage  is  a  matter  that  is  surely  one  of 
private  import,  and  I  would  ask  that  it  not  be  made  public. 

Q.  You  say  that  these  figures  in  1898  statement  are  true?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  represent  the  total  amount  of  tonnage  and  the  exact 
cost  under  different  items  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
for  lighterage  service,  for  that  tonnage?  A.  For  that  year,  yes,  sir. 
It  is  also  divided  to  show  what  it  cost  per  ton.  I  want  to  say  in 
addition  to  that,  all  I  have  to  do  with  is  the  boats;  I  am  not  an 
accountant  or  comptroller,  but  this  statement  has  got  only  to  do 
with  my  side  of  the  house,  the  operating  of  the  boats,  keeping 
them  in  good  repair,  fuel,  towing,  wharfage  and  labor,  that  I  pay. 
Someone  acquainted  with  the  different  officers  should  appear  be¬ 
fore  this  Board  who  ought  to  be  able  to  say  what  will  be  the 
expense  of  that  vast  plant  on  the  Jersey  shore,  which  incidentally 
bears  on  this  lighterage.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that,  but  it  will  add  to  the  cost  of  lighterage  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  what  the  delivery  of  freight  would  be  at  Jersey  City. 

(Statement  offered  and  received  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit 
No.  3  of  October  23,  1899.) 
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Q.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  cost  of  terminals  in  Jersey 
City  is  any  greater  that  the  cost  of  railroad  terminals  at  the  other 
ports,  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  for  freight  arriving  at 
Jersey  City,  lighterage  is  necessary  at  this  port?  The  cost  of 
terminals  should  be  the  same  at  all  the  ports  or  at  least  there 
should  be  no  difference  in  the  cost  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  to  lighter  here.  A.  Are  you  speaking  of  our  own  terminals 
or  the  terminals  in  New  York? 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  necessity  of 
lightering  at  this  port  makes  your  terminals  in  Jersey  City  cost 
any  more  than  terminals  at  other  ports,  because,  in  other  words, 
so  far  as  the  cost  of  terminals  is  concerned  at  every  port,  whether 
lightering  is  or  is  not  done,  railroads  are  obliged  to  have  terminals 
and  are  subject  to  that  terminals  expense.  A.  A  water  terminal 
is  more  expensive  than  an  inland  terminal. 

Q.  The  terminals  at  Philadelphia  are  water  terminals?  A. 
Some  of  them  are. 

Q.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminals  are?  A.  Some  of  them, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  terminals  at  Baltimore  are  water 
terminals?  A.  I  don’t  care  about  going  into  the  question  of  water 
terminals  as  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  are  showing  by  these  statements  the  cost  of  lightering? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  mere  naked  cost  to  put  it  on  a  boat  and  take 
it  off. 

Q.  You  also  have  a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  lightering  on 
given  amount  of  tonnage  by  items,  up  to  and  including  August, 
1899?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  figures  are  also  taken  from  your  books  in  your  office 
and  are  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir;  taken  from  the  reports  in  our  office, 
we  do  not  keep  a  regular  bookkeeping  account. 

Q.  From  the  reports  in  your  office  and  are  correct?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  based  on  my  knowledge  and  belief,  they  are  correct. 

(Statement  offered  and  received  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit 
No.  4  of  October  23,  1899. 

The  Commission  here  adjourned  until  October  24,  at  1.30  p.  m. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  2  OF  OCTOBER  23,  1899. 
Canal — Average  Cost  of  Freight  for  1897. 


Total  net  tons .  44,312 

Labor .  $0  24.62 

Towing  . 6.15 

Insurance  .  13.16 

Total  (labor,  towing  and  insurance) . $0  43.93 

Canal  charters .  53.06 

Total  cost  .  $0  96.99 


Highest,  80  cents  net.  Lowest,  40  cents  gross,  36  cents  net. 


Outside  Freight,  1897. 

Tons,  35,567,  net: 

Labor,  average,  net  ton .  $0  23.55 

Towing,  average,  net  ton .  6.48 

Insurance,  average,  net  ton .  8.77 


Total .  $0  38.20 

Canal  freight,  net  ton .  50.62 


Grand  total,  net  ton 


$0  88.82 


General  Merchandise,  Pier  6,  East  River ,  1897. 
Tons,  8,745,  net:. 


Labor,  net  ton .  $0  30.00 

Towing,  net  ton .  4.80 

Insurance,  net  ton . .  32.12 


Total .  $0  66.92 

Canal  freight,  net  ton .  62.25 


Grand  total,  net  ton 


$1  29.17 
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Canal — Average  Cost  of  Freight  for  1898. 

Total  net  tons .  33,388 

Labor  .  $0  24.82 

Towing .  5.63 

Insurance .  12.60 

Total  (labor,  towing  and  insurance) .  $0  43.05 

Canal  charters  .  50.21 

Total  cost .  $0  93.26 


Llighest,  $1.00  net.  Lowest,  40  cents  gross,  net  36  cents. 

Outside  Freight,  1898. 

Tons,  25,331,  net: 

Labor .  $0  23.14 

Towing  .  6 

Insurance .  8.16 

Total .  $0  37.30 

Canal  freight . . .  47 

Grand  total  .  $0  84.30 


General  Merchandise,  Pier  6,  East  River,  1898. 

Tons,  dock,  8,057: 

Labor  .  $0  30 

Towing .  4.47 

Insurance .  26.38 

Total . . .  $0  60.85 

Canal  freight  .  60.96 

$1  21. SI 


Grand  total 
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EXHIBIT  No,  3  OF  OCTOBER  23,  1899. 


Merchandise. 

Office  and 

3899. 

Tonnage. 

incidentals. 

Leading. 

January  . 

.  57,274 

|1,645  82 

$9,237  66 

February  . 

.  47,613 

1,657  82 

7,572  24 

March . 

.  58,497 

1,747  91 

9,593  28 

April  . 

.  56,673 

1,679  11 

8,322  11 

May . 

«/ 

.  62,838 

1,666  17 

9,201  36 

June . 

.  55,608 

1,694  44 

8,098  07 

July . 

.  46,127 

1,678  01 

6,930  58 

August  . 

.  51,278 

1,676  49 

7,497  86 

September  . 

.  47,954 

1,688  50 

7,078  40 

October . 

.  57,970 

1,658  62 

8,460  79 

November . 

.  50,565 

1,691  64 

7*972  00 

December . 

.  57,954 

1,700  06 

8,941  22 

• 

650,371 

|20,184  59 

$98,905  57 

1S99. 

Unloading. 

Manning. 

Charter. 

January  . 

|3,536  24 

$10,831  09 

$4,341  34 

February  . 

t / 

3,053  61 

9,793  70 

4,564  89 

March . 

3,802  95 

10,608  35 

4,677  94 

April . 

4,066  87 

10,345  14 

4,693  50 

May . 

4,194  96 

10,708  84 

4,762  45 

June . 

3,758  41 

10,275  26 

4,690  42 

July . 

3,336  50 

9,875  65 

4,388  39 

August . 

3,581  61 

10,196  83 

4,419  69 

September . 

3,336  45 

10,122  61 

4,314  67 

October . 

4,007  08 

10,392  47 

4,354  05 

November . 

3,404  12 

10,471  71 

4,408  67 

December . 

3,898  87 

11,133  40 

4,608  77 

|43,977  67  $124,755  05  $54,224  78 
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189!)  Wharfage.  Towing. 

January .  $947  07  $6,904  48 

February .  925  35  6,310  98 

March .  1,287  99  7,176  63 

April  . 1,069  01  7,589  72 

May  .  . .  988  83  6,685  93 

June .  856  61  6,389  19 

July .  1,072  13  6,826  96 

August .  912  60  6,905  03 

September .  1,423  36  7,512  02 

October .  769  30  7,078  74 

November .  1,367  64  6,281  16 

December .  822  34  6,246  22 


• 

$12,442 

23 

$81,907 

06 

1899 

Insurance. 

Fuel 

January  . 

.  $500 

76 

$611 

35 

February . 

.  500 

76 

453 

18 

March . 

.  500 

76 

748 

26 

April . 

.  500 

76 

525 

70 

May . 

.  515 

56 

496 

83 

June . 

.  431 

11 

500 

77 

July . 

.  455 

16 

478 

07 

August  . 

.  455 

16 

432 

44 

September . 

.  431 

11 

484 

72 

October . 

.  431 

11 

499 

47 

November  . 

.  431 

11 

633 

83 

December . 

. 431 

11 

657 

84 

$5,584  47  $6,522  46 


Watching. 

$2,537  11 
2,433  82 
2,409  37 
2,452  24 
2,642  37 
2,483  27 
2,615  92 
2,614  74 
2,358  83 
2,623  95 
2,589  69 
2,766  87 


$30,528  18 


Repairs. 

$3,683  49 
2,971  10 
3,488  34 
4,475  69 
4,664  33 

5.767  81 
5,429  54 
7,020  56 
4,905  22 
4,106  52 

4.767  40 
3,715  00 


$54,995  00 
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Collisions 

18&9  and  damages.  Total. 

January .  $44,776  41 

February .  $5  00  40,242  45 

March .  33  55  46,075  33 

April . , .  27  00  45,746  85 

May .  463  53  46,991  16 

June  .  103  10  45,048  46 

July .  25  00  43,111  91 

August  .  5  00  45,718  01 

September  .  2  12  43,658  01 

October . : .  36  62  44,418  72 

November .  44,018  97 

December .  50  10  44,971  80 


$751  02  *$534,778  08 


EXHIBIT  No.  4  OF  DECEMBER  23,  1899. 

Merchandise. 

Office  and 

1899.  Tonnage.  incidentals.  loading. 

January .  64,882  $1,699  06  $10,044  90 

February .  49,354  1,705  19  4,936  14 

March .  66,355  1,747  28  6,447  70 

April .  59,828  1,793  34  5,839  33 

May .  61,439  1,773  47  5,509  73 

June .  56,125  1,771  06  5,479  93 

July .  59,157  1,791  05  5,911  04 

August .  70,135  1,782  31  6,597  50 


487,275  $14,062  76  $50,766  27 

-  — -  - 1 - 1 - *  '  - - 


*82.23  cents  per  ton. 
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1-899. 

January  . 

«/ 

Unloading. 

.  |4,235  35 

Manning 

$11,819  93 

February  . 

.  3,089  34 

11,958  58 

March . 

.  4,297  19 

12,406  12 

April . 

.  3,638  14 

10,957  28 

May . 

e/ 

.  3,333  60 

11,278  36 

June . 

.  3,764  41 

11,444  25 

July . 

.  3,728  69 

12,357  44 

August . 

.  4,256  18 

12,108  18 

$30,342  90 

$94,330  14 
« 

1899. 

January  . 

Wharfage. 

.  $1,441  72 

Towing. 

$7,741  92 

February  . 

.  1,168  89 

6,891  76 

March . 

.  -  1,571  91 

6,506  11 

April . 

.  1,372  16 

6,980  72 

May . 

,  * 

.  1,393  41 

7,396  08 

June . 

.  1,315  11 

7,020  36 

July . 

.  1,316  85 

6,817  81 

August . 

.  993  90 

7,158  00 

$10,573  95 

$56,512  76 

1899. 

January  . 

«/ 

In-urance. 

.  $446  34 

Fuel. 

|529  52 

February  . 

.  462  99 

618  04 

March . 

.  462  99 

561  49 

April . 

.  462  99 

521  51 

May . 

.  462  99 

501  17 

June . 

.  468  89 

488  76 

July . 

.  459  65 

559  64 

August  . 

.  470  00 

342  10 

$3,696  84 

$4,122  33 

Charter. 

$5,169  19 
6,013  71 
5,305  98 
4,960  66 
4,880  64 
4,819  25 
5,436  95 
5,853  39 


$42,439  77 


WatchiDg. 

$3,103  26 
3,296  16 
3,374  74 
2,785  14 
3,002  79 
2,909  60 
3,225  95 
3,251  48 


$24,949  12 


Repairs. 

$3,718  22 
6,045  18 
2,136  58 
3,011  83 
6,351  27 
2,739  90 
7,369  53 
5,974  03 


$37,346  54 
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Damage  and 


lg99  collision.  Total. 

January  .  $31  11  $19,980  G2 

February .  11  26  16,227  21 

March .  1  62  11,819  71 

April .  12,323  10 

May .  27  06  15,910  57 

June  . .  36  95  12,258  17 

July .  16  08  18,990  68 

August .  73  53  18,860  60 


$227  61  *$369,370  99 


New  York.  October  21,  1899. 

A  hearing  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was  this 
day  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  arbitration  committee  at  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange,  New  York  city,  1.30  p.  m. 

Present:  Hon  Charles  A.  Schieren,  chairman,  and  Hon.  Alex¬ 
ander  R.  Smith,  secretary;  also  Hon.  Ben  L.  Fairchild,  counsel. 

FRANK  G.  OSBORNE  (recalled). 

FRANK  G.  OSBORNE,  who  had  previously  been  sworn,  ap¬ 
peared  and  stated  that  he  desired  to  make  a  statement  in  addition 
to  the  testimony  given  by  him  on  October  23d.  He  said:  The 
statement  that  I  put  in,  showing  the  cost  of  lighterage,  does  not 
include  a  very  proper  charge  that  should  be  added  to  it,  namely, 
interest  on  the  value  and  cost  of  our  floating  equipment  that  is 
used  in  the  lighterage  service.  The  floating  equipment  that  we 
have,  directly  of  our  own  property,  I  have  estimated  as  being 
worth  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  proper  interest 
charge  would  be  for  you  gentlemen  to  decide. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

nJ 

Q.  You  value  your  property  at  four  hundred  thousand  dollars? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 


*  75  cents  per  ton. 
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By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Do  you  include  wear  and  tear  also?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  proper  for  the  reason  that  we  keep  our  equip¬ 
ment  up,  from  that  standpoint,  by  the  repair  account. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  keep  it  in  a  constant  state  of  efficiency?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  statement  you  want  to  make?  A.  No, 

sir.  i 

RICHARD  D.  RICKARD  (recalled). 

RICHARD  D.  RICKARD,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  produced  here  the  statement  of  tonnage'through 
the  Weehawken  terminal  for  the  six  months  ending  September 
30,  1899?  A.  I  have  produced  a  statement  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  was  floated  or  lightered. 

Q.  And  this  is  the  statement,  is  it,  that  I  now  hand  to  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  taken  from  your  books?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  figures  fire  correct?  A.  They  are. 

(Offered  and  received  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  No.  1  of 
October  24,  1899.) 

EXHIBIT  NO.  1  OF  OCTOBER  24,  1899. 

Statement  of  tonnage  handled  through  Weehawken  terminal  for 

six  months  ended  September  30,  1899. 

Pier  23,  North  River,  floated  in  cars  to  and  from 

Weehawken . 

Thirty-third  street,  North  River,  floated  in  cars  to  and 

from  Weehawken . 

Williamsburg,  floated  and  lightered  to  and  from 

Weehawken . 

Pier  5,  East  River,  lightered  to  and  from  Weehawken .  . 
Weehawken,  floated  and  lightered  to  and  from  points 
other  than  above . 


Tons. 

27,853 

8,678 

27,365 

2,757 

31,622 


i 
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EDWARD  V.  W.  ROSSITER. 

E.  V.  W.  ROSSITER,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testi¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  Edward  V.  W.  Rossiter. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  residence,  Mr.  Rossiter?  A.  Flushing. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Treasurer,  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company?  A.  Since  1886  or  1887. 

•  Q.  Had  you  occupied  any  other  position  with  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company  prior  to  becoming  the  treasurer?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  assistant  treasurer. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  had  you  been  in  the  railroad  business 
prior  to  your  becoming  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Company?  A.  Prior  to  becoming  treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  or  I  will  say:  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  been 
engaged  in  the  railroad  business?  A.  About  forty  years  and  one 
or  two  months.  1 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  positions  you  have  held  and  with  what 
railroads  up  to  the  time  of  your  becoming  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company?  A.  Well,  you  mean  by  that  to 
give  a  history  of  my  life  from  the  beginning? 

Q.  No;  very  briefly.  A.  Well  I  have  been  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  various  lines  that  are  affiliated  with  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company,  lines  that  are  owned  and  leased  by 
that  company. 

Q.  During  all  those  forty  years?  A.  During  that  period;  yes, 

Q.  Are  you  a  director  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  an  officer  in  any  other  corporation  that  is  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  What  other  corporation  or  corporations?  A.  Well,  if  I  had 
a  New  York  Central  report  here  I  could  tell  you. 

,Q.  So  many  as  all  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  large  number  of  them, 
of  the  leased  and  owned  lines. 

Q.  You  are  treasurer  of  all  the  leased  railroad  lines  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company,  are  you?  A.  All  but  one  or  two. 

Q.  All  the  other  lines  that  are  owned  by  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company;  I  mean  all  the  other  railroad  lines?  A. 
Pretty  much  all. 

Q.  What  other  corporation,  other  than  the  railroad  corporations 
owned  or  leased  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company, 
other  than  railroad  corporations,  are  you  an  officer  in?  A. 
What  other  lines? 

Q.  What  other  corporations  other  than  railroad  corporations 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad?  A. 
There  is  a  lake  line. 

Q.  That  is  the  Western  Transit  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Are  you  the  treasurer  of  that  company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Are  you  a  director  of  that  company?  A.  I  do  not  think  I 
am  a  director  of  the  Western  Transit  Company. 

Q.  What  other  corporation  or  corporations?  A.  One  or  more 
coal  companies. 

Q.  You  mean  companies  owning  coal  mines?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  companies  are  those?  The  Clearfield  Company  and 
another  which  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of.  One  or  two  small 
coal  companies. 

Q.  You  are  treasurer  of  those  coal  companies?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  in  those  companies?  A.  Director. 

Q.  What  other  corporation?  A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other. 

Q.  Other  than  the  railroad  lines,  the  Western  Transit  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  two  coal  companies,  there  are  no  other  corporations 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 
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that  you  are  an  officer  in?  A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  yes, 
sir.  I  do  not  remember  any  others. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  corporation,  other  than  railroad 
corporations,  and  those  you  have  named,  that  are  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company?  A.  I  do 
not  recall  any  at  the  moment. 

Q.  Would  you  say  there  were  not  any  others?  A.  I  do  not 
think  there  are.  \ 

Q.  The  Western  Transit  Company  is  a  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  what  State?  A.  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  the  capitalization?  A.  A  million  dollars. 

Q.  All  owned  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  own  all  the 
mileage  between  New  York  and  Albany,  all  the  tracks 
over  which  the  cars  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 
run?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  own  the  bridge  at  Albany?  A.  The  bridge  at  Albany  was 
erected  by  the  Hudson  River  Bridge  Company,  many  years  ago, 
and  it  stands  as  a  separate  asset  in  our  accounts,  owned  by  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  and  the  Boston  and  Albany. 

Q.  Owned  by  the  New  York  Central  as  a  corporation?  A.  The 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  And  the  Boston  and  Albany?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  other  ownership  in  the  Albany  bridge?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  trackage  used  by  the  New7  York  Central  rail¬ 
road  in  the  vicinity  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  that  is  not  owmed  by  the 
New7  York  Central  railroad  as  a  corporation?  A.  The  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company  does  not  own  the  road  between  the 
junction  of  what  is  known  as  Mott  Haven  and  the  Hudson  river; 
that  is  owned  by  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  Port  Morris  Railroad 
Company.  The  road  is  under  lease  to  the  New  York  Central  and 
w7hen  I  say  that  the  road  from  New  York  to  Albany  is  all  owned 
bv  the  Central,  it  is  owmed  by  the  Central  on  the  west  side  of  the 

citv,  not  out  of  the  Grand  Central  depot. 
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Q.  Nor  that  connection  to  which  you  referred,  between  the 
Harlem  railroad  tracks  and  the  Hudson  River  tracks?  A.  No, 
sir;  that  is  owned  by  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  Port  Morris  Com¬ 
pany. 

Q.  Does  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  own  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  stock  of  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  Port  Morris  Rail¬ 
road  Company?  A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  Will  you  state  who  the  principal  owners  of  the  stock  of  that 
company  are?  A.  Is  that  a  matter  pertinent  to  your  inquiry 
here  that  I  should  answer. 

Q.  I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir.  I  think  that  every  matter  that  enters 
into  the  cost  of  traffic  to  New  York  is  a  part  of  this  inquiry.  If 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  does  not  own  its  own 
right  of  way  into  New  York  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  pertinent  to 
this  inquiry  to  know  who  does  own  that  right  of  way,  what  the  in¬ 
terests  are  and  how  much  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  is  required  to  pay  for  the  use  of  that  right  of  way.  A.  I  will 
give  you  that  cheerfully,  without  giving  the  names  of  the  owners 
of  the  property.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  should  ask  the 
ownership  of  the  property  any  more  than  you  would  the  owners 
of  the  New  York  Central  property,  the  New  York  and  Harlem 
property. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  there  are  many  stockholders  of  that 
company?  A.  Several. 

Q.  You  may  now  state  what  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  pays  for  the  lease  of  that  line?  A.  Seventy-nine  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  is  for  a  year?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Are  all  of  the  stockholders  of  that  corporation,  who  own  the 
tracks  through  Spuyten  Duyvil,  stockholders  of  the  New  Y"ork 
Central  Railroad  Company?  A.  Well,  I  would  have  to  look  to 
see.  I  think  so. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  carry  freight  over  that  part  of  the  road?  A.  Very 
little. 

Q.  Your  principal  freight  comes  from  the  other  direction?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  on  the  west  side,  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

f/ 

Q.  What  freight  do  you  carry  over  that  line?  A.  Well,  I  am 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  traffic  end  of  the  business  to  tell 
you,  but  it  is  very  light. 

Q.  Don’t  you  carry  freight  over  the  line  to  connect  with  the 
New  Haven  terminals  at  the  Harlem  river?  A.  Not  to  any  great 
extent. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  also  carry  freight  over  that  line  for  local  de 
liveries  in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx  and  that  section  of  New 
York?  A.  I  cannot  give  you  that  information,  sir.  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  freight  is  run  over  that  line  but  I  know  it  is 
in  very  limited  quantities  and  amounts. 

Q.  Who  are  the  officers  of  that  railway?  A.  Mr.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  was  the  president.  I  think  that  I  am  the  secretary 
and  treasurer,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Vanderbilt  family  owns  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  stock  of  that  railroad  company?  A.  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  answer  that  question,  sir? 

Mr.  Fairchild. — I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ask  the  question;  it  is  for 
the  Commission  to  say  whether  you  shall  answer  or  not. 

The  Chairman. — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
answer  that  question. 

Commissioner  Smith. — I  think  it  is  pertinent  to  this  inquiry  to 
know  whether  the  officers  or  directors  of  the  New  York  Central 
Bailroad  Company  are  interested  in  and  control  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  tributary  to  that  railroad.  I  think  it  is  very  pertinent  to 
this  inquiry,  and  I  hope,  Mr.  Rossiter,  that  you  will  answTer  the 
•  question. 

Mr.  Rossiter. — If  the  chairman  upholds  me,  I  shall  have  to  ask 
to  be  excused. 
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The  Chairman.— I  thought  you  declined  to  state  who  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  company  were. 

Mr.  Rossiter. — I  gave  the  names  of  the  officers.  I  merely  refuse 
to  disclose  private  matters,  unless  you  insist  upon  it. 

The  Chairman. — I  fail  to  see  that  there  is  any  harm  in  knowing 
who  are  in  control  of  the  road  and  I  fail  to  see  why  you  could 
not  answer  that  question.  The  Vanderbilts  are  in  control  of  all 
the  railroads. 

Commissioner  Smith. — Will  you  state  the  reason  why  you  ob- 
ject  to  answering  the  question? 

Mr.  Rossiter. — It  is,  in  a  measure,  disclosing  private  matters. 

Commissioner  Smith. — Isn't  the  railroad  duly  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  this  State? 

Mr.  Rossiter. — It  is  under  lease  to  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Company. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  secret  as  to  who  the  stockholders 
are  of  New  York  railroad  corporations  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York?  A.  I  think,  as  a  general  thing, 
the  people  who  own  stocks,  and  own  property,  hesitate  to  have 
publicity  made  of  their  holdings  and  the  amount  of  them,  every¬ 
where,  not  only  in  railroad  corporations  but  in  banking  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  everywhere  else. 

Q.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  down  to 
the  facts  regarding  the  situation,  as  to  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  for  instance,  without  knowing,  just  as  Com¬ 
missioner  Smith  suggests,  if  there  are  any  subsidiary  companies, 
what  they  are  and  the  extent  to  which  they  enter  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  traffic  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company, 
and  if  they  are  subsidiary  companies  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company,  or  of  the  parties  who  control  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company,  that  that  ought  to  be  known.  A.  I 
gave  you  the  amount  of  the  rental  that  was  paid.  I  do  not  see 
what  difference  it  makes  whether  it  was  paid  to  one  man  or  an¬ 
other.  It  is  a  money  question  that  enters  into  it.  Individual 
matters  are  not  important,  are  they? 
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Q.  I  understand  you  then  to  object  to  answering  my  question 
as  to  whether  the  Vanderbilt  family  does  not  own  practically  all 
the  stock  of  that  railway  line  that  goes  through  Spuyten  Duyvil? 
A.  I  object,  unless  the  chairman  insists  upon  having  an  answer. 

The  Chairman. — Yrou  will  please  to  answer  that  question. 

A.  Then  I  will  answer  it  “  yes.” 

Q.  Vow,  I  will  ask  you  whether  there  are  any  other  subsidiary 
corporations  entering  into  the  total  trackage  over  which  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad  Company  is  done  or  any 
subsidiary  ownerships  to  which  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad 
Company  makes  payments?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVill  you  name  them?  A.  There  is  the  Troy  and  Greenbush 
road,  running  between  Albany  and  Troy. 

Q.  Who  is  that  owned  by?  A.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  one 
of  the  companies  I  am  not  secretary  and  treasurer  of. 

Q.  Is  that  under  lease  to  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  road  runs  between  what  places?  A.  Between  Al¬ 
bany  and  Troy.  Then  there  are  several  roads  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  division,  the  Fall  Brook,  the  Pine  Creek,  and  the  Syracuse, 
Geneva  and  Corning.  Payments  are  made  to  all  of  them. 

Q.  Are  there  any  such  subsidiary  corporations  that  enter  into 
the  through  line  between  Buffalo  and  New  York?  A.  I  do  not 
remember  that  there  are. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad  Company 
been  the  owner,  in  part  interest,  in  the  Albany  bridge;  ever  since 
its  construction?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  all  of  that  time  a  joint  owner  with  the  Boston 
and  Albany?  A.  Yres,  sir. 

Q.  The  Grand  Central  station  is  owned  by  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Bailroad  Company,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  freight  that  comes  into  the  Grand  Central  sta¬ 
tion  to  any  extent,  is  there?  A.  Not  into  the  station  proper.  On 
the  east  side  there  is  a  freight  depot  into  which  some  freight  is 
run.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much. 

Q.  Could  Mr.  Pollock  state;  would  he  be  able  to  know?  A.  I 
think  he  could. 
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Mr.  Pollock  — There  is  practically  no  freight  coming  down 
there.  The  bulk  of  the  freight  comes  down  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city.  That  old  freight  station  up  there  at  Forty-seventh 
street  has  been  abandoned  long  ago.  There  is  a  little  milk  comes 
in  from  Harlem  division,  but  there  is  no  freight  coming  down 
south  of  the  Harlem  river. 

Q.  Nothing  but  milk? 

Mr.  Pollock — No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn’t  there  a  large  amount  of  package  freight,  for  local  de¬ 
livery,  that  comes  in  there? 

Mr.  Pollock — No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn’t  there  an  Adams  Express  station  there? 

Mr.  Pollock — There  is  Adams  Express  there  that  comes  in  over 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely,  you  can  say,  no  freight  business  done  south  of  the  Har¬ 
lem  river  on  that  part  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  Mr.  Rossiter,  do  you  recall  what  endeavors,  if  any,  have 
been  made  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  in  past 
years,  to  secure  an  abolishment  of  what  is  known  as  the  differ¬ 
ential  against  New  York  and  in  favor  of  Baltimore  and  Phila¬ 
delphia?  A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  give  you  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  have  been  such  endeavors  made? 
A.  Well,  it  has  been  entirely  out  of  my  line.  I  never  have  given 
it  close  attention,  other  than  hearing  the  talk  in  and  about  the 
offices. 

Q.  What  is  your  understanding  of  the  position  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company  regarding  the  differentials;  does 
the  New  York  Central  favor  them  or  feel  in  opposition  to  them? 
A.  That  is  another  matter  that  is  entirely  out  of  my  line.  I 
would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion. 

Q.  Have  you  no  understanding  on  that  subject?  A.  None  that 
I  would  care  to  air  in  public. 

Q.  What  is  your  own  opinion  of  the  differentials?  A.  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  be  excused  from  giving  an  opinion.  Mr.  Guilford  is  the 
man  that  has  that  matter  entirely  in  charge,  with  Mr.  Callo¬ 


way. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Guilford?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  traffic  manager  of  the  line. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Does  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  receive  all 
of  the  income  derived  from  sending  freight  over  what  is  known 
as  the  canal  line  of  the  Western  Transit  Company?  A.  We  own 
no  canal  boats  to  get  an  income  from. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know  that  there  is  a  canal  line  controlled  by  the 
Western  Transit  Company  that  charters  canal  boats  for  west¬ 
bound  freight?  A.  No  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that?  A.  No  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Edwin  Douglass,  Jr.?  A.  I  know  of  him; 
yes,  sir,  I  know  him. 

Q.  Isn’t  he  paid  by  you  for  the  work  that  he  does;  doesn’t  his 
pay  go  through  your  hands?  A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don’t  you  know"  that  he  is  the  New  York  manager  of  the 
lake  line  belonging;  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company? 
A.  He  is  the  agent  of  the  Western  Transit  Company  here  in  New" 
York. 

Q.  And  don’t  you  know  that  part  of  his  business  is  to  solicit 
freight  for  these  canal  boats  or  obtain  freight  for  these  canal 
boats?  A.  I  know  it  is  part  of  his  business  to  get  freight  for 
his  lake  line. 

Q.  Some  of  which  he  sends  by  rail  and  some  by  canal?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  And  the  profits  derived  from  the  canal  boats,  don’t  they 
come  to  you?  A.  To  the  Western  Transit  Company. 

Q.  And  through  them  to  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  want  to  say  as  to  the  subject  of  differentials  that  I  under¬ 
stand  it  to  be  the  position  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  that  those  differentials  are  unjust  and  should  not  be 
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maintained,  and  I  consider  that  if  that  be  so,  it  is  important  to 
put  it  on  the  record  of  the  Commisssion;  we  desire  to  know  just 
what  the  position  of  the  several  railroads,  of  what  are  known 
as  New  York  railroads  particularly,  is  upon  that  subject  of 
differentials.  As  an  officer  who  has  been  for  so  many  years 
an  officer  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  I 
should  like  to  ask,  now,  your  opinion  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  proper  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  differential 
of  three  cents  in  favor  of  Baltimore  and  the  differential 
of  two  cents  in  favor  of  Philadelphia,  as  arranged  by  what 
is  known  as  the  differential  agreement?  A.  Mr.  Fairchild,  any 
opinion  that  I  would  give  in  that  direction  would  be  a  personal 
opinion.  I  hesitate  to  express  any  official  opinion,  for  it  is  not 
in  my  line  at  all.  The  lines  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  are  very  sharply  drawn. 
Mine  is  entirely  the  financial  end.  This  is  something  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with,  and  I  would  very  much  prefer  that  Mr.  Callo¬ 
way  be  the  spokesman,  or  Mr.  Guilford,  or  Mr.  Hayden,  the  vice- 
president,  rather  than  I,  as  they  know  all  about  the  matter. 
They  make  the  agreements,  whatever  they  are.  I  am  never 
brought  into  consultation  on  those  points.  Naturally,  you  can 
see  that  I  might  say  something  that  did  not  agree  or  tally  with 
their  ideas. 

Q.  For  the  same  reason  would  you  feel  a  reluctance  to  giving 
your  opinion,  not  as  an  official  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company,  but  as  a  man  who  has  been  for  so  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  railroad  business,  and,  therefore,  having  a  sound, 
expert  judgment  on  the  subject?  A.  I  hardly  feel  that  I  have  an 
expert  judgment  on  the  subject. 

Q.  You  would  feel  a  reluctance  to  giving  your  opinion  as  an 
individual?  A.  Not  unless  I  took  the  matter  up  and  studied  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  do  not  feel  familiar  enough  with  it  to  express  judg¬ 
ment?  A.  I  do  not  except  in  a  general  way,  and  there  I  natu¬ 
rally  hesitate  to  air  my  views. 
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Q.  Does  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  own  all  the 
stock  of  the  Western  Transit  Company?  A.  It  does,  sir. 

HENRY  H.  KINGSTON. 

HENRY  H.  KINGSTON,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  full  name?  A.  Henry  H.  Kingston. 

Q.  You  reside  where?  A.  319  West  Eighty-second  street,  New 
York  city. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  General  traffic  manager  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  occupied  that  position?  A.  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  six  years, 
and  have  had  that  position  nearly  all  the  time. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company  secures  lighterage  service  at  this  port? 
A.  When  you  speak  of  lighterage,  I  suppose  you  mean  the  entire 
harbor  service  of  handling  freight  that  we  transport. 

Q.  Whether  by  lighter  or  by  float  or  otherwise.  A.  The  great 
bulk  of  our  freight  which  is  handled  in  New  York  harbor  is  han¬ 
dled  under  contract  by  the  New  York  Lighterage  and  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company.  That  company  makes  deliveries  to  and  from  our 
city  piers  and  to  and  from  what  might  be  termed  private  lighter¬ 
age  points  around  the  harbor,  not  railroad  piers  but  private  or 
city  piers,  or  wherever  the  consignee  may  want  to  receive  or 
ship  his  business.  They  also  handle  all  our  grain  and  coal.  The 
grain  and  coal  is  handled  at  Perth  Amboy.  All  miscellaneous 
freight  and  live  stock  is  handled  to  and  from  Jersey  City.  In 
addition  to  this,  whatever  miscellaneous  freight  and  local  track 
delivery  grain  is  sent  to  or  taken  from  what  is  known  as  Palmer’s 
dock  on  the  East  River. 

Q.  That  is  at  WTilliamsburgh?  A.  On  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the 
East  River,  Williamsburgh.  It  is  handled  to  and  from  that  point 
and  Jersey  City  by  Mr.  Lowell  M.  Palmer,  who,  so  far  as  1  know, 
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owns  his  water  front  and  his  terminals  at  Williamsburgh.  That 
is  handled,  not  exactly  under  contract  but  under  agreement, 
whereby  he  performs  both  the  harbor  service  and  the  terminal 
service  at  Williamsburgh,  loading  and  unloading  cars,  way-billing 
and  receiving  freight,  collecting  money  and  other  general  condi¬ 
tions  incident  to  terminal  service.  The  same  condition  exists  at 
what  is  known  as  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company’s 
plant;  that  is  in  lower  Brooklyn.  I  am  not  a  native  of  New  York 
and  I  am  not  familiar  with  these  localities  by  name.  There  the 
water  service  and  the  terminal  service  is  performed  under  agree¬ 
ment,  not  exactly  by  contract,  by  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Ware¬ 
house  Company,  with  their  water  facilities  and  terminal  facilities. 

Q.  That  is,  the}7  perform  the  lighterage  service  as  well  as  give 
you  the  advantage  of  the  terminals?  A.  In  no  case  is  it  what 
is  known  as  lighterage;  it  is  what  is  known  as  floatage,  because 
it  is  floated  on  floats.  It  is  not  lightered,  as  we  distinguish  light¬ 
ering  from  floating.  Another  case  is  the  business  we  handle  to 
and  from  what  is  known  as  the  Harlem  river,  by  river  men,  which 
is  the  freight  terminus  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company.  They  also 
send  their  own  floats  to  and  from  our  Jersey  City  terminal,  taking 
and  delivering  freight,  performing  the  harbor  service  and  the 
terminal  service  at  the  Harlem  river. 

Q.  Then  the  service  that  the  Brooklyn  WTharf  and  Warehouse 
Company  performs  for  you  is  freight  that  is  destined  for  local 
consumption  in  Brooklyn  within  the  radius  that  would  be  fed  by 
that  locality  wdiere  their  storage  warehouses  are?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
together  with  the  import  or  export  freight  coming  from  or  going 
to  vessels  which  might  dock  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  them  for  that  service?  A.  Four  and  one- 
fifth  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Q.  That  includes  the  total  service,  the  lighterage  and  the  use 
of  the  terminals?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  would  be  your  estimate,  basing  it  upon  the  cost 
of  the  service,  of  the  proportion  of  that  four  and  one-fifth  cents, 
or  eighty-four  cents  a  ton,  that  would  be  applied  to  the  lighterage 
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service  exclusively  and  what  would  be  applied  for  the  use  of  ter¬ 
minals  and  all  the  other  service  performed  by  them  in  connection 
with  those  terminals?  A.  In  a  private  way  I  would  not  mind 
discussing  that  subject  with  you,  but  it  would  be  a  wild  opinion 
on  my  part  to  say  what  part  of  their  compensation  went  toward 
their  water  service,  and  what  part  toward  their  terminal  service. 

Q.  I  understand  from  your  answer  that  you  pay  them  eighty- 
four  cents  a  ton  for  their  whole  service?  A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Now  I  am  asking  you  for  your  estimate  as  a  man  familiar 
with  the  business,  as  to  about  how  you  would  divide  that,  based 
upon  the  cost  of  the  service?  A.  That  would  be  merely  a  guess 
on  my  part.  I  am  not  an  operating  man. 

Q.  I  understand  that  it  would  be  no  more  than  an  estimate, 
with  the  experience  as  traffic  manager  you  have  had  in  connection 
with  a  trunk  line.  A.  You  understand,  Mr.  Fairchild,  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  make  a  guess,  but  it  must  be  considered  that  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  cost  of  harbor  service.  I  have  never  worked  in 
the  harbor  to  know  what  it  costs  to  buy  a  float,  or  a  tug,  or  man 
a  tug  or  anything  of  that  sort.  It  would  be  a  poor  guess  as  to 
how  that  eighty-four  cents  would  be  divided,  consequently  I 
doubt  whether  my  opinion  would  bring  you  very  much  light. 

Q.  I  assume  that  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Com¬ 
pany,  that  is,  in  their  bookkeeping,  make  no  attempt  to  divide  it? 
A.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  I  am  not  attempting  to  ascertain  anything  of  that  kind,  or 
to  suggest  anything  of  the  kind  exists,  but  I  only  want  your  esti¬ 
mate  or  opinion,  based  upon  your  knowledge  of  the  service,  as 
performed.  If  you  wanted  to  divide  it,  or  wanted  to  enter  into 
an  arrangement  with  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Com¬ 
pany  to  divide  it,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  a  fair  division? 
A.  I  think  if  you  would  put  your  question  the  other  wav  I  might 
make  a  better  guess.  I  mean  if  you  would  ask  me  as  to  the  land 
service. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  make  this  agreement  with  them;  do  you  execute 
the  agreement  with  the  lighterage  company?  A.  No;  I  did  not. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  There  is  a  written,  executed  agreement?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  When  that  was  done,  inasmuch  as  you  only  receive  sixty 
cents  a  ton  for  lighterage,  wasn’t  any  understanding  arrived  at 
between  the  contracting  companies  as  to  how  much  more  than  the 
bare  lighterage  they  deserved  for  the  other  service?  A.  No;  1 
do  not  think  that  was  discussed.  I  had  all  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Brooklyn  company,  and  our  company,  I  suppose, 
was  familiar  with  what  led  up  to  it  and  whether  those  charges 
were  proper. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  As  to  the  freight  that  goes  to  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and 
Warehouse  Company’s  terminals,  your  railroad  company  is  saved, 
as  to  that  freight,  all  the  expense  of  handling  at  the  terminals, 
outside  of  the  lighterage?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  the  risk  of  the 
non-collection  of  freight  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  are  paying  for  all  that,  the  cost  of  handling 
at  the  terminals  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  terminals  would 
enter  into  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  original  cost  of  the  terminals. 

Q.  You  are  thereby  saved,  to  that  extent,  from  having  ter¬ 
minals  of  your  owm  in  that  section,  and  all  of  that  wTouid  be 
exclusive  of  lighterage?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  merely  want  to  get  your  opinion.  A.  You  might  put  the 
question  as  to  how  that  figure  of  four  and  one-fifth  cents  w’as 
arrived  at. 

Q.  If  you  are  able  to  answer,  I  will  ask  that  question.  A.  We 
pay  them  four  and  one-fifth  cents, because  that  is  the  same  amount 
paid  to  Palmer.  Palmer  was  in  business  before  they  were  and 
did  practically  the  same  business. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Does  Palmer  get  it  because  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Ware¬ 
house  Company  gets  it?  A.  No;  Palmer  was  in  business  first 
and  had  his  terminals  there  before  the  warehouse  s  w^ere  built. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  as  to  Palmer’s  dock,  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  that  1  did  with  reference  to  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Ware¬ 
house  Company,  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  amount  paid  to 
them  was  for  lighterage,  and  what  for  use  of  terminals  and  all 
other  services?  A.  I  should  think  the  charge  would  be  divided 
about  half  and  half  between  water  and  terminal  facilities. 

Q.  That  would  be  your  opinion?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  all  the  other  railroads  secure  the  same  service  from  the 
Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company?  A.  Not  all  of  them, 
but  substantially  all  of  them. 

Q.  What  roads  do  not?  A.  Only  two  roads,  I  think;  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western.  I  do  not 
think  they  run  to  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company 
terminals. 

Q.  The  Pennsylvania  does  not  because  they  do  all  of  their  own 
lighterage?  A.  They  have  a  piece  of  ground  right  in  that  same 
territory  and  do  their  own  work  there. 

Q.  And  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  does  not  go 
there  because  their  work  is  performed  by  Starin?  A.  Yres,  sir; 
and  I  have  always  understood  that  Mr.  Starin  would  object  to 
that  water  service  being  done  by  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Ware¬ 
house  Company. 

Q.  Or  by  any  one  other  than  himself?  A.  Yres,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  secure  that  service  prior  to  the  existence  of 
the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company?  A.  There  was 
no  such  service  at  that  time.  There  was  nothing  but  ordinary 
lighter  deliveries  in  that  vicinity  until  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and 
Warehouse  Company  gathered  up  all  those  warehouses  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  built  tracks  and  created  terminals.  That  part  of  Brooklyn 
was  served  by  ordinary  lighters. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

«/ 

Q.  It  was  the  construction  of  railroad  tracks  that  enabled  you 
to  do  business  by  floats?  A.  That  is  right.  They  put  in  tracks 
and  built  warehouses  and  grain  elevators. 
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Q.  The  New  York  Lighterage  Company  did  the  business  prior 
to  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  shape  of  lightering,  but  not  floating. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Now  the  service  of  Mr.  Palmer,  at  Palmer’s  docks,  re¬ 
lates  exclusively  to  freight  for  local  distribution  in  Brooklyn? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  export  or  Import  freight 
handled  there. 

Q.  You  pay  Palmer  the  same  rate?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  the  same  service,  including  use  of  terminals,  as  well 
as  lighterage  service?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  includes  both.  The  service 
is  not  exactly  the  same  because  it  is  a  longer  haul  to  his  place 
and  I  presume  his  water  expense  is  a  little  greater  than  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company.  I 
would  not  want  to  guess  how  much  more. 

Q.  What  other  railroads  secure  that  service  from  Palmer?  A. 
At  the  Palmer  docks  all  the  trunk  lines  run,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  both  for 
the  same  reason  that  they  do  not  run  to  the  other  place.  The 
Pennsylvania  has  an  individual  terminal  alongside  Palmer’s 
docks  and  the  Lackawanna  will  not  allow  Palmer  to  do  their 
freight  work,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Now  the  lighterage  service  and  terminal  service  performed 
by  the  New  Haven  railroad;  for  what  class  of  freight  is  that 
service  performed?  A.  They  handle  all  kinds  of  freight  at  the 
Harlem  River  and  practically  for  all  the  roads,  including  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  but 
I  rather  think  excluding  the  New  York  Central.  Possibly,  also, 
excluding  now,  although  not  originally,  the  Erie,  possibly  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  possibly  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  who  have  lately  availed  themselves  of  another  terminal 
in  that  vicinity,  at  the  Harlem  River;  I  have  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  terminal. 

Q.  Is  that  exclusively  for  the  delivery  of  freight  for  local  de¬ 
livery  in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx?  A.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 
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Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  New  Haven  railroad  for  that  service? 
A.  That  amount  varies  because  it  is  not  a  fixed  harbor  service. 
It  is,  in  all  cases,  a  prorate  of  a  joint  rate.  Their  harbor  service 
and  their  terminal  combined  are  construed  as  representing  a 
certain  number  of  miles  and  those  miles  draw  in  the  prorate 
together  with  the  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Jersey  City;  con¬ 
sequently  the  amount  would  vary  in  accordance  with  the  rate 
and  in  accordance  with  the  distance.  If  we  haul  a  shipment  200 
miles  on  our  road,  this  service  between  Jersey  City  and  the 
Harlem  River  draws  for,  say,  sixty  miles;  they  would  get  sixty- 
two  hundredths  of  the  revenue. 

Q.  It  is  always  figured  on  a  basis  as  if  the  service  of  the  New 
Haven  railroad  equalled  sixty  miles  of  rail?  A.  I  rather  think 
so,  but  I  would  not  say  positively  about  that.  I  have  not  re¬ 
freshed  my  memory.  I  am  sure,  in  some  cases,  they  would  not  be 
willing  to  take  as  little  as  sixty  miles.  In  other  words,  if  freight 
came  a  very  long  distance,  their  share,  represented  by  sixty  miles, 
might  be  too  small  to  cover  the  expense.  I  think  from  different 
territories  it  will  vary  but,  say,  within  two  hundred  miles,  sixty 
miles  would  about  represent  what  they  draw. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  it,  in  all  cases,  represented  by  the  supposed  distance  by 
rail?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  that,  with  the  exception  of  this 
freight  that  is  delivered  to  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse 
Company,  and  the  freight  that  is  delivered  to  Palmer’s  docks, 
and  the  freight  that  is  delivered  to  the  New  Haven  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  all  the  freight  lightered  for  your  company  is  lightered  by 
the  New  York  Lighterage  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  total  amou'nt  of  freight,  for  which 
the  harbor  service  is  performed  for  your  company,  would  you  say 
was  lightered  by  the  New  York  Lighterage  and  Transportation 
Company,  as  compared  to  what  is  lightered  by  all  the  rest?  A. 
Ninety  per  cent,  is  handled  by  the  Lighterage  company. 
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Q.  Now  what  do  you  pay  the  Lighterage  company  for  lighter¬ 
ing  this  freight?  A.  Sixty  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  exception  as  'to  steel  rails  and  pig  iron?  A. 

1  thought  there  was  when  I  spoke  with  you  the  last  time  but, 
in  looking  up  the  contract,  I  find  I  am  mistaken  as  to  steel  rails 
and  all  the  other  articles.  That  is  sixty  cents  as  a  minimum  and 
we  pay  them  more  for  special  service  that  has  to  be  given,  heavy 
articles  that  have  to  be  shoveled  and  handled  peculiarly,  like 
scrap  iron,  and  our  contracts  say  that  their  price  shall  not  exceed 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  ton.  Sixty  cents  is  for  a  gross  ton  in¬ 
stead  of  a  net  ton  as  it  ordinarily  is.  Instead  of  three  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  it  is  three  cents  for  112  pounds. 

Q.  Now  as  to  live  stock?  A.  On  live  stock  we  pay  them  forty 
cents  a  ton. 

Q.  That  is  also  gross  ton?  A.  That  is  net  ton,  two  cents  a 
hundred. 

Q.  Then*  with  the  exception  of  live  stock,  for  which  forty  cents 
is  the  minimum,  and  steel  rails  and  pig  iron,  which  run  above 
sixty  cents,  and  grain,  it  is  sixty  cents?  A.  With  the  exception 
of  grain  and  those  articles  we  pay  sixty  cents  for  all  our  lighter¬ 
age  service. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  total  tonnage,  eastbound  and  westbound, 
for  which  lighterage  service  is  performed,  for,  say,  six  months, 
for  a  period  of  six  months?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can. 

Q.  And  the  points  from  which  and  to  which  it  was  lightered? 
4.  I  can. 

Q.  Will  you  do  so?  A.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1899 — there 
is  some  detail  on  this  statement,  and  if  I  read  totals  it  will  be 
sufficient,  wTill  it  not? 

Q.  All  I  want  is  to  get  it  on  the  record,  and  if  you  will  read  the 
totals  vou  can  then  offer  the  statement  as  an  exhibit.  A.  East- 
bound  to  Piers  2  and  56,  North  River  and  Forty-third  street.  East 
River,  and  to  what  I  call  private  points  in  the  harbor,  and  grain, 
makes  a  total  of  567,486  tons,  in  addition  to  which  there  went  to 
Palmer’s  dock  34,791  tons,  and  to  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Ware¬ 
house  Company  5,648  tons,  a  grand  total  being  the  sum  of  those 
figures. 
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Q.  Now  as  to  westbound?  A.  Westbound,  from  Piers  2  and  56, 
North  River,  Pier  43,  East  River,  and  from  the  harbor,  total  99,249 
tons,  from  Palmer’s  dock  26,682  tons,  from  the  Brooklyn  Wharf 
and  Warehouse  Company  13,703  tons.  Those  two  added  to  the 
ninety-nine  thousand  will  make  the  total  westbound.  That  state- 
ment  does  not  include  the  Harlem  river  business. 

Q.  That  is  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  business?  A.  Yes, 

/ 

sir;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  that  out.  I  should  not 
imagine  it  would  amount  to  5,000  tons  either  way  in  a  year.  The 
amount  is  small. 

Q.  I  notice  a  separate  item  here  on  the  statement  of  harbor 
service.  Does  that  relate  to  freight  that  is  delivered  to  points 
named  by  the  consignee  and  received  from  points  to  which  it  is 
delivered  by  the  consignee?  A.  That  is  lightered  freight,  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  float  freight.  It  goes  to  other  than  railroad  stations, 
goes  alongside  steamships,  private  piers,  wherever  consignee 
wants  it. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  that  would  you  say  went  alongside 
steamships,  just  an  estimate,  and  what  proportion  would  go  to 
points  named  by  the  consignee  for  local  delivery.  In  other 
words,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Of  your  local  delivery  here 
in  New  York,  what  percentage  is  delivered  to  points  named  by 
the  consignee  at  their  own  private  docks,  or  at  other  docks  than 
your  own,  compared  to  the  amount  that  is  taken  to  your  own 
freight  stations  and  received  there  by  the  consignee?  A.  If  you 
will  add  “  steamship  company  ”  to  those  private  deliveries,  this 
statement  would  show  it.  If  you  leave  it  out  I  am  afraid  I  can 
not  make  a  guess  on  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  freight  that  is  for 
local  delivery  is  taken  over  to  your  own  freight  stations  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  consignee  there?  A.  Oh,  no;  indeed.  We  have 
got  a  hundred  lighters  at  work  every  day  delivering  this  stuff 
around  the  harbor. 

Q.  Can  you  give  no  kind  of  an  estimate  as  to  wliat  proportion 
of  this  harbor  service  would  go  to  the  steamship  for  export  busi¬ 
ness?  A.  No;  it  would  be  hard  to  guess.  I  should  imagine  40 
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per  cent,  was  for  export  and  60  per  cent,  for  local  delivery;  may 
be  not  so  much  for  export  as  that. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Whaf  exports  principally  come  over  your  road?  A.  Flour 
and  all  kinds  of  grain  products,  more  or  less  machinery,  lumber; 
the  same  as  every  other  railroad,  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous 
freight. 

Q.  Cereals  more  than  any  other?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  is  flour  for  local  delivery  delivered 
to  the  consignee  at  points  other  than  your  own  freight  stations? 
A.  Also  excluding  steamships  in  that  instance? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  I  should  imagine  it  would  be  rather  small  but 
I  am  not  well  posted.  I  could  hardly  answer  that. 

Q.  My  understanding  is  that  it  would  be  practically  nothing? 
A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  small.  I  never  looked  into 
that  question,  but  that  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  This  paper,  from  which  you  have  given  the  figures  as  to 
tonnage,  is  itemized  by  months  from  January  to  June,  1899,  is 
it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  taken  from  your  own  accounts  and  are  correct? 
A.  They  are  not  taken  from  accounts  but  from  statistics  in  my 
office. 

Q.  They  are  correct?  A.  I  presume  they  are  correct;  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  not  be. 

(Offered  and  received  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  No.  2  of 
October  24, 1899.) 

The  Witness. — I  am  sorry  I  could  not  get  up  our  coal  figures 
for  you  but  you  did  not  give  me  enough  time.  If  you  would  like 
to  know  something  about  coal  I  am  willing  to  be  questioned  on 
that  subject.  Of  course  we  handle  a  good  deal  of  coal  in  the 
harbor. 

Q.  The  coal  tonnage  is  not  included  in  that  statement?  A. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  To  what  extent  would  the  coal  tonnage  increase  the  ton¬ 
nage  there  given?  A.  By  approximately  700,000  tons. 

Q.  You  pay  the  same  rate  for  lightering?  A.  I  think  not;  I 
think  coal  is  handled  differently.  The  great  bulk  of  it  that  comes 
from  Amboy  is  handled  under  some  different  arrangements.  Any 
coal  that  we  handle  from  Jersey  City,  going  over  to  the  Palmer 
docks,  for  instance,  is  handled  on  his  floats  and  pays  the  same 
as  merchandise,  or  going  to  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse 
Company  pays  the  same  as  merchandise.  Going  to  the  New 
Haven  road  it  would  come  under  our  pro  rate  with  them,  and  if, 
handled  from  Jersey  City,  as  it  sometimes  is,  to  a  connection 
with  the  New  York  Central,  there  would  be  the  regular  harbor 
charge  on  that.  That  which  comes  from  Amboy  is  handled 
under  general  arrangement. 

Q.  With  this  same  lighterage  company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  lighterage  company,  of  which  Harrison  B.  Moore 
is  president.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  own  any  of  the 
stock  of  the  New  York  Lighterage  and  Transportation  Company? 
A.  I  understand  they  are  half  owners. 

Q.  Does  the  New  York  Lighterage  and  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  perform  service  for  any  other  railroad  corporation  at  this 
port?  A.  No,  I  believe  not.  In  fact,  I  know  they  do  not  by 
contract.  I  think,  occasionally,  if  they  happen  to  be  long  in 
equipment  and  another  road  is  short  on  equipment,  they  would 
hire  out. 

Q.  With  that  exception  they  are  a  corporation  to  do  the  lighter¬ 
ing  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad?  A.  I  think  they  are  incor¬ 
porated  but  that  is  what  they  practically  do. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  been  a 
stockholder  in  the  New  York  Lighterage  and  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany;  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation?  A.  No,  I  think  not. 
However  I  have  to  answer  at  random  on  that;  I  do  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  accounts.  I  think  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company  has  probably  been  half  owner  in  it  since  the 
New  York  Lighterage  and  Transportation  Company  have  been 
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doing  business  and  I  believe  that  is  about  ten  years;  it  was  before 
my  time. 

Q.  Can  you  stale  what  consideration  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road  Company  paid  for  that  stock?  A.  I  can  not;  but  I  imagine 
an  inventory  was  taken  of  the  stock  and  they  paid  half  the  value, 
whatever  it  was  . 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  is? 
A.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Smith. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Is  it  incorporated?  A.  I  think  it  is  a  New  York  State  cor¬ 
poration,  but  on  that  I  am  not  positive. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

*/ 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  receives  any  income  at  all  in  the  shape  of  dividends  from 
the  Lighterage  Company?  A.  They  do  receive  a  return.  1  do 
not  know  whether  they  do  every  year,  but  the  last  few  years  they 
have  received  some  return. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Kingston,  you  are  familiar  with  the  existence  of  a 
difference  against  New  York  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  of  two  cents, 
and  against  New  York  in  favor  of  Baltimore  of  three  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  on  freight  from  and  to  western  points?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  suggest  a  line  of  inquiry  I  would 
like  to  have  drawn  out  for  you  gentlemen. 

Q.  Very  glad  for  the  suggestion.  A.  That  is  whether  the  three 
cent  charge  which  is  deducted  before  pro  rating  between  the 
trunk  lines  and  their  western  connections  is  sufficient  to  handle 
in  the  harbor  here  the  joint  business  for  which  it  was  deducted. 

Q.  You  are  returning  now  to  the  lighterage  question.  Before 
we  go  into  the  differential  question  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  make  any  statement  on  that  subject.  A.  My  thought  in 
brief  is  this:  This  three  cent  charge  which  is  deducted  from  the 
through  rate  before  pro  rating  wTould  not  be  sufficient  to  handle 
the  business  for  which  it  is  deducted  if  that  business  had  to  be 
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handled  by  itself.  If  we  did  not  have  a  great  mass  of  other  busi¬ 
ness  here  on  which  no  one  helps  us  to  pay  our  lighterage,  coming 
from  our  local  points,  and  our  grain  from  Buffalo,  I  think  we 
would  be  losers  all  the  time  on  that  three  cents.  My  idea  is,  and 
it  is  merely  an  idea,  that  roads,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  who  do  not  have  a  large  grain  business  in  this  harbor, 
or  a  large  coal  business  in  this  harbor,  can  not  perform  that  ser¬ 
vice  for  three  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  I  am  satisfied  that  on 
the  business  we  get  from  any  one  of  our  connections,  take  the 
Wabash  railroad,  for  example,  the  three  cents  which  we  get 
would  not  cover  us. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  wall  cover  it?  A.  I  wall  explain  why  I  do  not  think 
that  would  cover  it  and  that  is  because  this  east-bound  business, 
which  comes  from  these  western  connections,  is  made  up  very 
largely  of  miscellaneous  freight.  Of  course  there  is  more  or  less 
grain  to  it,  but  the  grain  is  the  only  large  commodity.  The 
others  are  all  descriptions  of  freight.  I  think  I  have  heard  our 
lighterman  say  that  our  average  deliveries  around  this  harbor 
on  lighters  would  only  be  a  car  and  a  quarter  per  lighter. 
Necessarily,  with  such  a  very  light  load  on  a  lighter,  which  ought 
to  take  eight  to  ten  cars,  it  is  done  at  a  loss. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  lightering  on  floats?  A.  You  take 
this  miscellaneous  freight  that  comes  here  to  be  exported  or  de¬ 
livered  around  the  harbor;  I  think  our  lighterman  loses  on  every 
pound  of  lightering  he  does. 

Q.  Do  you  do  that  yourselves  or  do  you  have  a  contract  with 
some  one  to  do  it  for  you?  A.  This  lighterage  company  does  it  all 
for  us. 

Q.  You  think  they  lose  on  it?  A.  They  lose  on  every  pound  of 
lightered  freight  which  they  handle.  If  they  could  only  get 
lighter  loads  all  the  time,  as  they  get  at  our  piers,  they  could 
make  fine  money  out  of  the  three  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  If 
they  could  get  a  boatload  at  three  cents  a  hundred  pounds  it 
would  be  a  nice  business. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  This  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds  is  allowed  on  freight 
that  is  lightered  on  floats  as  well  as  freight  that  is  carried  by 
lighters?  A.  Take  the  whole  of  it — all  we  get  from  our  western 
connections — if  we  had  to  do  that  by  ourselves  we  would  not 
come  out  whole. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.'Some  of  it  is  not  lightered  or  floated,  is  it?  A.  It  is  in 
our  case.  Not  in  the  New  York  Central's  case. 

Q.  Doesn’t  the  consignee  come  and  get  it  in  some  cases?  A. 
We  can  not  get  to  New  York  without  performing  the  harbor 
service.  The  Newr  York  Central  can  get  to  Newr  York  without 
performing  the  harbor  service. 

Q.  The  consignee  is  not  permitted  to  do  the  lightering?  A. 
If  he  chose  to  do  it  it  would  be  at  a  cost  to  him  in  addition  to 
the  rate. 

Q.  You  would  not  allow  him  the  three-cent  lighterage  charge? 
A.  No  sir;  not  because  there  is  a  profit  but  because  no  consignee 
will  ask  us  to  do  that  unless  he  can  get  eight  or  ten  cars  on  a 
lighter  going  all  at  once  to  his  plant  or  somewhere  else.  That 
business  he  would  like  to  do.  The  next  day,  if  he  only  had  a 
car,  he  would  sit  down  and  let  us  deliver  that  carload;  conse¬ 
quently  we  will  not  let  him  touch  any. 

Q.  Are  there  any  consignees  with  whom  you  do  business  who 
would  like  to  do  their  own  lightering?  A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  permit  them  to  do  it?  A.  No,  sir;  because  we 
have  got  to  take  the  thick  and  the  thin. 

Q.  They  w^ould  take  all,  the  thick  and  the  thin?  A.  Theirs 
would  be  all  thick. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Isn’t  there  another  element  that  enters  into  that,  and  that 
is  the  moment  you  allow  a  consignee  to  do  his  own  lightering  and 
allow  him  anything  out  of  that  through  rate,  it  would  interfere 
with  the  traffic  agreement  regarding  the  differentials  as  to  the 
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other  ports?  A.  It  might,  because  if  we  allowed  one  man  to  do 
his  own  lighterage  he  might  go  around  to  two  or  three  friends 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  locality  and  offer  them  something  to 
allow  him  to  do  their  lightering  in  addition  to  his  own  work. 
In  that  way  he  would  be  doing  lighterage  very  cheaply. 

Q.  To  the  extent  that  they  would  save  on  the  lighterage  service, 
they  would  be  saving  on  the  through  rate,  and  to  the  extent  they 
would  be  saving  on  the  through  rate  it  would  be  interfering  in 
the  rate  that  is  agreed  upon  between  the  railroads?  A.  Yes?  sir; 
and  we  think  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Will  you  tell  what  the  other  business  is  that  the  lighterage 
company  does  which  enables  them  to  get  square  for  this  business 
that  they  do  at  a  loss,  as  you  say?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  principally 
the  business  to  and  from  our  piers,  where  the  freight  goes  in  very 
large  quantities,  all  at  one  time. 

Q.  That  is  an  ordinary  lighterage  service,  isn’t  it?  A.  No,  sir; 
it  is  a  float  service,  because  they  are  put  on  a  float  at  Jersey 
City — a  float  that  has  tracks  on  it  and  carries  from  ten  to  fifteen 
carloads. 

Q.  They  do  the  floating  service  for  you,  too?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
business  at  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company  and 
at  Palmer’s  dock  is  entirely  floating  service. 

Q.  I  thought  the  New  York  Lighterage  and  Transportation 
Company  only  did  the  lighterage  business?  A.  No,  sir;  they 
do  floating  too.  , 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  business  is  floated  by  the  Lighterage 
Company?  A.  This  statement  will  show  it.  Now  if  you  want 
to  go  on  differentials,  I  am  willing.  I  wanted  to  get  on  the  rec¬ 
ord  as  to  this  lighterage  charge. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Of  course,  as  to  some  classes  of  freight,  as  I  understand 
you,  the  cost  of  lightering  is  greater  than  in  other  classes  of 
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freight,  and  the  reason  that  yon  give  why  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company  would  not  make  any  more  money  on  their  light¬ 
erage  is  because  of  the  classes  of  freight  that  they  deal  in  that 
comes  to  this  port?  A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Now,  I  understand  that  grain  is  one  of  the  classes  of  freight 
on  which  the  lighterage  can  be  done  the  most  cheaply?  A.  Sim¬ 
ply  because  there  is  more  of  it  on  one  boat.  You  can  get  a  boat¬ 
load  all  the  time. 

Q.  There  is  very  little,  if  any,  grain  that  comes  to  this  port  by 
way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad?  A.  Practically  none. 

Q.  Their  grain  goes  to  Philadelphia?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore. 

Q.  You  have  given  your  opinion  about  the  Pennsylvania;  what 
would  you  say  of  the  New  York  Central,  that  has  that  class  of 
freight  in  large  proportions  coming  to  this  port?  A.  Naturally 
the  more  grain  they  got  the  cheaper  their  total  service  could  be 
done  per  ton. 

Q.  With  your  knowledge  of  the  class  of  freight  at  this  port 
handled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  you  would  say  they  could 
not  make  any  money?  A.  That  would  be  my  opinion. 

Q.  WTith  regard  to  the  New  York  Central,  would  you  say  they 
could  make  a  profit  at  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds?  A.  It 
rather  works  around  that  way,  but  I  don’t  know  as  I  would  like 
to  go  on  record  as  saying  that. 

Q.  That  is  an  obvious  deduction,  although  you  do  not  want  to 
testify  to  it  as  a  fact?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  this  question  of  differential,  for  how  long  a  period  has 
the  differential  of  three  cents  and  two  cents  existed  in  favor  of 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  respectively?  A.  I  cannot  answer; 
you  probably  know  better  than  I  do. 

Q.  It  is  about  twenty  years  since  that  advisory  report,  is  it  not? 
A.  Something  like  that. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
was  about  the  time  the  Advisory  commission  report  was  made? 
A.  No,  I  cannot;  but  I  should  think  they  were  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  on  an  average  higher  than  they  are  now — all  the  rates. 
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Q.  All  the  rates  at  the  time  of  the  advisory  report  were  at  least 
fifty  per  cent,  more  than  now?  A.  I  should  think  they  would 
average  that  much. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  advisory  report  in  favor  of  two 
cents  differential  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  and  the  three-cent 
differential  in  favor  of  Baltimore  was  based  upon  the  principle, 
as  stated  in  the  report,  that  considering  the  through  rate  on  ex¬ 
port  business  there  should  be  such  a  differential  as  to  make  the 
through  rate  the  same  to  all  the  ports?  A.  That  was,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  theory  upon  which  the  differentials  were  established, 
although  I  have  not  read  that  report  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  Did  not  that  report  further  suggest  that  while,  having  in 
view  such  conditions,  the  two-cent  differential  and  the  three-cent 
differential  would  be  proper  under  the  conditions  that  then  ex¬ 
isted,  when  those  conditions  changed  the  differential  should 
be  changed?  A.  Well,  I  can  only  answer  that  from  hearing  you 
quote  that  this  morning.  I  have  not  read  it  in  so  long  that  I 
do  not  remember;  I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  Assuming  that  to  be  true,  if,  since  the  report  of  the  advisory 
commission,  freight  rates  have  been  reduced  from  Chicago  to 
New  York — to  the  seaboard — one-half,  that  would  result  prac¬ 
tically  in  doubling  the  differential?  A.  You  must  not  quite  put 
it  that  way.  I  stated  I  thought  at  the  time  those  differentials 
were  established  the  rates  were  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  they 
are  now.  It  would  not  follow  that  the  rates  are  now  fifty  per 
cent,  of  what  they  were  then — they  are  two-thirds  of  what  they 
were  then. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  are  not  the  rates  less  than  half  of  what 
they  were  then?  A.  It  would  make  them  now  two-thirds  of  what 
they  were  then. 

Q.  To  the  extent  that  the  rates  have  lessened,  that  would  in¬ 
crease  the  differential  over  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  report?  A.  Proportional  to  the  total  rate; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  justification  under  present 
conditions  for  the  existence  of  the  differential  in  favor  of  Phila- 
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delphia  and  in  favor  of  Baltimore?  A.  Justification  for  any 
differential  or  for  no  differential? 

Q.  Both?  A.  On  the  basis  that  there  is  no  differential  for  Bos¬ 
ton,  no  increased  rate  to  Boston,  I  cannot  see  any  good  theory  why 
there  should  be  any  decreased  rate  for  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore. 

Q.  The  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Company  is  the  lake 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  it  not?  A.  It  is  the  lake 
line  connection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  I  don’t  think  it  is 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Q.  The  same  people  are  interested  in  both,  are  they  not?  A. 
They  are  all  friends;  I  don’t  know  whether  they  are  stockholders 
or  not.  It  is  a  Pennsylvania  lake  connection,  anyway.  The 
Pennsylvania  works  exclusively  with  that  line. 

Q.  Mr.  Evans  of  that  company,  on  the  witness  stand,  said  that 
he  considered  the  differential  just  that  existed  as  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  Baltimore.  Mr.  Guil¬ 
ford  of  the  Newr  York  Central  stated  with  equal  positiveness  that 
he  considered  that  differential  unjust.  Will  you  state  what  your 
opinion  is  on  that  subject?  A.  I  think,  Mr.  Fairchild,  that  they 
were  both  partly  right  and  both  partly  wrong.  I  think,  consid¬ 
ering  the  shorter  distance  to  some  of  the  southern  ports  and  the 
lesser  facilities  for  export  and  import  on  account  of  the  few 
ocean  lines,  the  probable  higher  charge  on  the  ocean,  particularly 
from  such  points  as  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  where  they  have 
the  long  navigation  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  Delaware 
river,  that  some  differential  might  be  fair.  I  never  could  quite 
see  why  Baltimore  had  more  than  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  consider  the  present  differen¬ 
tial  unjust?  A.  I  think  the  present  differential  too  large,  con¬ 
sidering  the  reduced  rate  against  which  it  applies.  It  makes  the 
differential  proportionately  charge  greater  than  it  did  when  it 
was  originally  established. 

Q.  What  are  the  rates  at  present?  A.  The  grain  rate  to-day  is 
about  twenty  cents  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  I  rather 
imagine  when  those  differentials  were  established  that  the  rate 
was  thirty  cents. 
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Q.  How  are  they  to  Philadelphia?  A.  Two  cents  less  on  local 
grain. 

Q.  Formerly  it  was  three  cents,  was  it  not?  A.  No;  Baltimore 
was  originally  three  cents  and  Philadelphia  was  originally  two 
cents  below  New  York,  and  those  differentials  still  apply  on 
everything  except  export  grain.  The  differentials  were  reduced 
one-half  on  export  grain. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  So  that  now  the  differential  is  a  cent  and  a  half  in  favor  of 
Baltimore  and  a  cent  in  favor  of  Philadelphia?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  they  get  a  rebate  for  export  then?  A.  No;  I  think  the 
grain  is  billed  just  at  the  net  rate. 

Q.  How  do  they  know  it  is  for  export?  A.  A  railroad  can 
easily  tell  what  it  does  with  its  grain  when  it  comes  to  the  har¬ 
bor,  particularly  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  where  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  handled  through  the  elevators  owned  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  How  ! is  it  in  this  harbor?  A.  The  railroad  does  not  sur¬ 
render  the  grain,  the  railroad  is  always  in  possession  of  the  grain, 
no  matter  whether  in  the  Brooklyn  warehouse  or  anywhere  else; 
the  railroad  receipt  is  still  out  against  it  and  the  grain  cannot 
be  surrendered  until  the  surrender  of  that  receipt.*  That  receipt 
is  to  be  delivered  to  the  storehouse  with  instructions  to  deliver 
that  grain  to  so  and  so.  If  a  man  comes  and  says  here  is  this 
receipt;  give  me  a  free  receipt  on  that  grain,  we  would  raise  our 
rate,  raise  our  differential  to  three  cents. 

Q.  Hasn’t  he  the  right  to  transfer  it  after  he  gets  it  here?  A. 
If  he  paid  the  full  local  rate  we  would  not  care  what  he  did  with 
it.  If  he  wanted  the  benefit  of  the  export  rate  we  would  have 
to  export  it  for  him.  We  always  hold  possession  of  the  grain 
until  finally  it  goes  somewhere,  either  for  export  or  for  local 
consumption.  The  grain  never  passes  out  of  our  possession. 

Q.  Why  do  they  make  that  difference  between  export  and  home 
consumption?  A.  I  think  the  southern  roads  were  finally  induced 
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to  waive  their  rights  under  these  differentials,  by  conceding  upon 
export  grain  that  the  differential  of  two  cents  and  three  cents 
was  larger  than  wTas  necessary  for  them  to  keep  up  what  they 
would  consider  their  share  of  the  export  grain  at  the  lower  ports, 
and  consequently  the}7  agreed  that  the  differentials  should  be 
reduced  one-half.  As  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  that  reduction  of 
the  differential  one-half  has  not  lessened  proportionately  the 
export  business  of  the  southern  ports. 

Q.  Suppose  we  would  take  the  differentials  away  altogether 
for  exporting,  would  New  York  benefit  by  it?  A.  I  think  it 
would. 

Q.  New  York  would  absorb  all  the  export  trade  on  grain?  A. 
Not  all;  no,  because  certain  localities  are  necessarily  closer  to 
these  southern  ports  than  to  New  York.  I  imagine  that  the  rates 
leading  to  these  southern  ports  would  claim  certain  territory  as 
being  tributary  to  their  ports,  and  we  might  get  into  a  state, 
then,  which  might  be  worse  than  the  present  one;  you  cannot 
tell  where  you  would  land  on  that.  For  instance,  the  great  south¬ 
western  corn  belt  might  consider  that  that  corn  belonged  to  the 
southwestern  ports  without  considering  the  differential  at  all. 
They  would  make  a  rate  that  would  take  it  there.  I  don’t  think 
that  arbitrarily  the  differential  can  ever  be  wiped  out.  I  think 
it  can  best  be  overcome  bv  a  similar  action  as  that  which  re- 

t / 

suited  in  reducing  it  one-half  on  export  grain. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  That  reduction  was  the  result  of  an  agreement  made  between 
the  railroads  in  January,  1899,  was  it  not,  that  reduction  on 
grain?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  was  brought  about  at  a  con¬ 
ference  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  at  which  the  presidents  of  the  different  roads  were  present, 
and  I  think  that  then  and  there,  under  the  help  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  they  decided  it  would  be  advisable  to  re- 
duce  that  differential  one-half  on  export  grain. 

Q.  The  fact  was  that  the  presidents  of  the  different  roads  were 
requested  to  come  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
because  of  the  claim  that  they  were  not  maintaining  rates,  and 
the  position  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  took  was 
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that  they  should  maintain  rates,  and  in  the  discussion  that  en¬ 
sued  from  that  kind  of  a  demand,  New  Yrork  roads  insisted  that 
the  rates,  including  the  differentials,  were  too  high,  and  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  concession  on  the  part  of  the  southern  roads  on 
grain  of  one-half  of  what  it  had  been,  and  that  agreement  was 
made  and  has  been  carried  out.  A.  That  is  my  understanding  of 
the  conference;  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  change  that  has  been  made  in  the  dif¬ 
ferential  agreement  from  the  time  of  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  present  day,  is  it  not?  A.  That  is  the  only 
change  I  can  recall,  some  little  changes  came  about  by  more  ports 
being  added  to  the  three-ceut  differential  basis;  for  instance,  New¬ 
port  News  and  Norfolk. 

Q.  When  they  entered  the  field  they  received  the  same  dif¬ 
ferential  as  Baltimore?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  it  has  been  suggested  that,  when  rates  are  maintained 
the  differential  operates  to  its  full  extent  and  when  they  are  not 
maintained  the  differential  operates  to  a  less  extent  against  New 
York  and  at  periods  is  wiped  out  almost  altogether  and  that 
there  are  prolonged  periods  when  rates  were  not  maintained, 
what  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  that  suggestion?  A.  I  never 
made  that  a  study,  but  I  rather  doubt  that  a  war  of  rates  would 
materially  change  the  relative  shipment  through  the  various 
ports  or  bring  the  roads  nearer  together  than  the  present  export 
differentials. 

Q.  When  the  rates  are  not  maintained,  secretly,  would  you  call 
that  a  war  of  rates?  A.  Practically. 

Q.  Is  that  what  they  do  call  a  war  of  rates?  A.  I  don’t  know 
as  they  call  that  a  war  of  rates.  When  they  get  down  to  war 
they  do  it  openly. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  not  a  rate  war  existed  some  time 
prior  to  January,  1899?  A,  I  don’t  think  I  quite  understand. 

Q.  It  had  been  some  time  prior  to  January,  1899,  since  the  last 
open  rate  war?  A.  I  have  been  working  for  the  Lehigh  Valley 
for  six  years,  and  there  has  been  no  rate  war  in  that  time. 

Q.  But  for  some  time  prior  to  January,  1899,  the  railroads  had 
been  operating  loosely  in  maintaining  rates?  A.  I  think  they 
had. 
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Q.  When  there  is  that  kind  of  secret  cutting  or  not  maintain¬ 
ing  rates,  would  you  say,  that  New  York  is  benefited  by  it?  A. 
I  don’t  believe  so  beyond  the  present  export  differential. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  when  the  rates  are  not  maintained  that 
it  would  be  just  as  apt  that  the  differential  would,  in  effect,  be 
increased  rather  than  diminished?  A.  I  don’t  think  so;  I  think 
the  relative  relations  would  stand  about  the  same,  the  railroads 
would  be  a  great  deal  worse  off,  that  would  be  the  only  result. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  differential  under 
present  conditions  is  too  high  and  discriminates  undoubtedly 
against  New  York,  as  I  understand  you;  how  much  too  high, 
would  you  say,  very  much  too  high?  A.  I  don’t  think  I  quite 
said  that.  I  think  I  said  in  reply  to  the  question  you  put  on  that 
subject,  that  I  did  not  see  why  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  should 
have  a  differential  below  New  York  if  Boston  was  not  charged  a 
higher  rate  than  to  New  York. 

Q.  I  understood  you  subsequent  to  that  statement  to  say  that 
you  thought  the  differentials  were  now  too  high,  although  you 
would  not  say  they  could  be  wiped  out  altogether.  What  is  your 
opinion,  I  now  ask  you,  do  you  consider  that  the  present  differ¬ 
entials  are  proper  and  correct  under  present  conditions.  A.  I 
think  the  differentials  of  two  and  three  cents  are  too  large  as 
compared,  in  view  of  the  present  rates. 

Q.  And  as  much  too  large  as  the  decrease  in  the  rates,  wTould 
you  say  since  the  advisory  report?  A.  I  should  think  they  are 
at  least  one-third  too  large. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  be  willing  to  go  further  than  that  as  to 
your  opinion?  A.  My  opinion  is  that  on  the  export  differential 
of  a  cent  to  Philadelphia  and  a  cent  and  a  half  to  Baltimore  those 
ports  could  maintain  their  relative  position  in  the  total  export  of 
the  country. 

Q.  You  think  that  opinion  is  sustained  to  a  considerable  extent 
since  January,  1899,  on  grain,  when  it  was  cut  down?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  and  I  think  that  the  same  result  would  follow  if  flour  and 
other  grain  products  were  put  on  the  same  basis,  as  well  as 
almost  all  other  kinds  of  exports. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make,  with  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  object  of  this  inquiry?  A.  I  don’t  recall  anything. 

Commission  here  adjourned  until  October  25th,  at  11  o'clock 
a.  m. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  2,  OF  OCTOBER  24 ,  1899. 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 
Miscellaneous  Freight,  eastbound  (net  tons). 


1899. 

January  . 
February  . 
March  .  . . 
April  . 

May . 

June  . 

Total  . 


1899. 

January  . 
February  . 
March 
April  . 

May . 

June  .  ... 

Total  . 


1899. 

January  . 
February  . 
March  .  .  , 
April  . 

May . 

June  . 


New  York. 


Brooklyn. 


To  Pier  2. 

8,158 

Pier  56. 

4,654 

43d  St. 

5,685 

6,240 

3,640 

5,431 

7,134 

4,265 

6,393 

7,820 

3,744 

5,703 

7,070 

3,706 

6,918 

6,861 

3,359 

6,201 

43,283 

23,368 

36,331 

Harbor. 

25,825 

Grain. 

82,311 

Total. 

126,633 

22,014 

16,936 

54,261 

33,650 

55,080 

106,522 

27,284 

21,602 

66,153 

28,063 

57,837 

103,594 

32,623 

61,277 

110,321 

169,459 

295,043 

567,484 

To  Palmer’s 
Dock,  B’klyn. 

Brooklyn 

W.  &  W.  Co. 

Total. 

5,518 

1,185 

6,703 

4,161 

820 

4,981 

5,799 

1,070 

6,869 

5,904 

965 

6,869 

7,279 

966 

8,245 

6,130 

642 

6,772 

34,791 

5,648 

40,439 

Total  . 
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Miscellaneous  Freight,  westbound  (net  tons). 


From  New  York. 

1899.  From  Pier  2.  Pier  56.  43d  St.  Harbor.  Total 

January .  5,810  1,267  502  6,208  13,788 

February .  5,134  1,317  730  4,848  12,029 

March  .  7,348  1,673  662  9,297  18,980 

April .  5,987  1,631  718  9,157  17,493 

May . ' .  6,392  1,410  869  8,704  17,375 

June .  5,578  1,623  989  11,395  19,585 


Total .  36,249  8,921  4,470  49,609  99,249 


From  Brooklyn. 

From  Palmer’s  Brooklyn 

1899.  Dock,  B’klyn.  W.  &  W.  Co.  Total. 

January .  2,140  3,245  5,385 

February .  3,723  1,373  5.296 

March  .  4,046  2,867  6,913 

April .  4,348  1,837  6.185 

May  .  .  . .  5,434  1,463  6,897 

June . 6,991  2,718  9,709 


26,682  13,703  40,385 


New  York,  October  25,  1899. 

A  hearing  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was  this 
day  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  arbitration  committee  at  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange,  New  York  city. 

Present:  Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  chairman;  C.  C.  Sliayne, 
Hugh  Kelly  and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  secretary;  also  Hon.  Ben 
L.  Fairchild,  counsel. 

The  chairman  called  the  Commission  to  order  at  11:15  a.  m.r 
and  stated  that  the  question  of  lighterage  would  be  considered. 
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BURNS  D.  CALDWELL. 

B.  I).  CALDWELL,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  full  name,  Mr.  Caldwell,  is  what?  A.  Burns  D.  Cald¬ 
well. 

Q.  Your  residence?  A.  I  am  living  in  East  Orange.  Of 
course  my  business  location  is  New  York  city,  26  Exchange  place. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Traffic  manager  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  How  does  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 
Company  secure  lighterage  service  at  this  port?  A.  Our  service 
is  through  the  medium  of  the  John  H.  Starin  Lighterage  Com¬ 
pany. 

Q.  Exclusively?  A.  Substantially,  not  absolutely  so,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  some  lighterage  which  they  may  not  be  in  a 
position  to  do,  in  the  case  of  an  emergency. 

Q.  Have  you  an  agreement  with  them  as  to  rates,  with  the 
Starin  company  as  to  what  rates  you  pay  for  lighterage?  A.  We 
have  not  at  present  a  formal  agreement,  but  are  working  on  an 
expired  contract. 

Q.  And  in  accordance  with  the  rates  that  were  agreed  upon  in 
that  contract  that  has  expired?  A.  With  such  modifications  as 
are  made  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  rates  you  now  pay  the  Starin  company 
for  lighterage?  A.  In  answering  that,  permit  me  to  say  that 
our  arrangement  with  the  Starin  company  includes  other  things 
than  lighterage,  namely,  the  handling  of  our  business  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  at  Hoboken  and  also  at  New  York.  In  other 
words,  they  are  practically,  in  addition  to  doing  the  lighterage 
for  us,  our  freight  agents. 

Q.  As  to  the  New  York  piers,  they  own  the  piers?  A.  Well,  I 
cannot  say  definitely  as  to  that.  My  impression  is  that  in  most 
cases  the  piers  are  owned  by  the  city,  leased  by  Starin  and  sub¬ 
let  to  us. 
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Q.  Do  the  rates  that  you  pay  include  the  terminals  or  do  you 
control  the  terminals  yourself  under  that  lease?  A.  We  control 
the  terminals,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  pay  a  separate  amount  for  the  terminals?  A.  That 
is  right.  Our  arrangement  with  Starin  is  for  the  lighterage  and 
for  the  freight  agency  work,  on  both  sides.  You  understand 
what  that  is,  receiving,  loading,  unloading,  etc.,  handling,  billing 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Does  it,  in  any  case,  in  any  part  of  the  harbor,  include  ter¬ 
minals  that  are  owned  or  controlled  by  Starin  and  which  are 
not  paid  for  by  you  except  in  the  rate?  A.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  can  answer  that  question  definitely.  I  think  I  could  safely  say 
“  No.”  I  do  not  understand  that  any  of  the  facilities  that  we  use 
are  owned  by  Mr.  Starin,  that  is  to  say,  we  own  our  facilities  on 
the  Hoboken  side,  and  on  this  side  we  sublet  from  him. 

Q.  You  have  piers  of  your  own  then  in  Brooklyn?  A.  We  have 
one  pier  in  Brooklyn,  a  very  modest  affair,  just  on  the  same  basis, 
as  to  subletting  from  Mr.  Starin,  as  our  New  York  piers. 

Q.  All  your  freight  that  goes  to  Brooklyn  goes  to  that  pier? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  rates  that  you  pay  to  the  Starin  com¬ 
pany?  A.  The  rates  that  we  are  paying  at  present  for  lightering 
freight  within  the  lighterage  limits,  sixty-five  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  For  all  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir;  subject  to  such  exceptions  as 
I  will  subsequently  name. 

Q.  Is  that  a  gross  or  a  net  ton?  A.  Per  net  ton,  I  think.  I 
am  not  absolutely  sure  of  that.  I  think  so.  Excuse  me  just  a 
moment  and  perhaps  I  can  say.  I  would  like  to  say  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Commission  that  I  am  very  new  in  this  territory. 
I  have  only  been  with  the  Lackawanna  a  little  while,  coming 
here  from  the  West,  so  that  perhaps  I  cannot  speak  offhand  about 
these  matters. 

Q.  Could  you  state  from  the  figures  as  to  whether  estimates 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  2,000  pounds  or  not?  A.  I  cannot  say 
absolutely.  I  think  it  is  on  the  basis  of  a  net  ton,  but  I  can  supply 
that  information,  if  desired.  For  lighterage  freight  within  the 
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lighterage  limits,  the  rate  is  sixty-five  cents  per  ton.  That  in¬ 
cludes  both  the  lighterage,  the  loading,  unloading,  etc.;  that  is  to 
say,  the  terminal  expense  of  acting  as  freight  agent. 

Q.  Lightering,  handling  and  billing?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  make  the  collections  then  and  turn  the  amount  over 
to  you?  A.  That  is  the  idea;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  give  the  exceptions  I  will  ask  how  long  have 

V 

you  been  in  the  railroad  business?  A.  Well,  I  went  into  the  rail¬ 
road  business  in  1875. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  that  business  ever  since?  A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  with  the  general  knowledge  that  you  have  of  the  cost 
of  handling  freight,  and  all  the  other  service  performed  by  the 
Starin  Company,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  lightering,  what  would 
be  your  estimate,  if  you  were  going  to  divide  that  sixty-five  cents, 
apportion  it,  one  portion  to  lighterage  and  the  other  portion  to  all 
the  other  service  performed;  what  would  be  your  estimate  as  an 
experienced  railroad  man?  A.  Well,  I  would  like  to  say,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  that,  that  that  very  question  has  been  under  consideration 
in  connection  with  our  own  business  and  I  have  not  yet  come  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  in  my  own  mind.  As  I  said  frankly,  a 
moment  ago,  I  feel  with  my  newness  in  this  territory,  and  quite 
recent  identification  with  these  matters,  that  it  would  be  good 
taste  in  my  behalf,  as  well  as  yours,  not  to  attempt  to  give  my 
opinions  about  those  things.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  only 
half  formed.  Please  understand,  gentlemen,  that  that  does  not 
mean  any  lack  in  disposition  to  give  you  the  fullest  information  at 
my  command.  I  do  not  believe  that  my  opinion  would  be  of  any 
value  to  you  or  do  justice  to  myself. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here?  A.  Since  July  1st  only. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  would  be  able,  I  assume,  to  give  the  cost  of  handling 
freight?  A.  Taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar  conditions 
which  prevail  here,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  doing  that, 
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because  I  am  absolutely  new  in  this  territory.  My  railroad  rela- 

tion  lias  been  in  the  West  and  1  am  frank  to  say  that  in  the  brief 

time  1  have  been  here  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

complications,  complicated  conditions,  that  the  conditions  here 

are  much  more  complicated  than  anywhere  else,  certainly  more  so 

than  in  the  interior  West,  wdiere  I  have  been  located.  1  regard 

this  situation  here  as  a  good  deal  of  a  problem.  It  is  certainly 

so,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  being  investigated.  I  am  not 
* 

sufficiently  informed  on  it  to  be  justified  in  giving  my  opinions. 
I  am  a  student  of  the  situation,  in  mv  own  behalf,  as  w7ell  as  in 
that  of  the  company. 

Q.  I  am  directing  my  question,  now,  to  w7hat  I  assume  to  be  the 
conditions  everywhere,  where  cars  are  unloaded  and  loaded  again. 
A.  I  suppose  that  the  conditions  wTould  be  practically  the  same 
as  to  handling. 

Q.  Everywhere,  except  as  to  the  difference  possibly  in  the  cost 
of  labor?  A.  If  you  will  allow7  me  to  continue,  I  can  give  you,  I 
think,  the  information  you  want,  as  showrn  by  the  figures  wre  are 
now  paying  Starin  for  handling  our  business  wdiere  they  do  not 
perform  the  lighterage,  which  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  you 
than  my  opinion. 

Q.  Go  on  and  give  in  detail  the  figures  you  have  for  each  item 
of  service.  A.  For  transferring  freight,  that  is  to  say,  acting  as 
our  freight  agent  on  the  other  side,  in  receiving  and  unloading, 
we  pay  them  fifteen  cents  per  ton.  That  is,  freight  the}  do  not 
perform  the  lighterage  service  on,  and  you  can  draw  your  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  other. 

Q.  Does  that  include  everything  except  lightering?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  They  attend  to  the  delivery,  to  the  collection  and  making 
reports  to  you  and  returning  amounts  collected?  A.  Yes.  sir; 
perhaps  I  ought  to  modify  that  statement  as  to  collections.  They 
do  make  collections  as  any  other  agent  ordinarily  would,  with 
this  exception,  that  where  the  arrangement  of  large  amounts,  for 
instance,  is  concerned,  we  have  a  collection  department  in  con- 
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nection  with  our  freight  department,  which  does  that  collecting. 
It  was  originally  done  by  Mr.  Starin,  under  his  arrangement,  and 
I  may  say  properly  belongs  there,  but  conditions  arose,  some 
years  ago,  with  which  I  am  not  well  acquainted,  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  collection  agency  in  connection  with 
the  freight  department,  and,  to  that  extent,  they  relieve  the 
Starin  Company  from  making  collections,  but,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  arrangement  is  the  same  as  with  any  freight  agent. 
Now,  for  the  clerical  force;  you  might  say,  the  expense  of  billing 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  where  they  do  not  do  the  loading  and  un 
leading,  where  the  consignee  does  that,  we  pay  them  five  cents 
per  ton.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  these  figures,  as  relating 
to  the  sixty-five-cent  rate,  are  not  necessarily  an  indication  of 
what  should  be  paid  for  the  lighterage,  because  I  think  when  this 
arrangement  was  made  it  was  taken  as  a  whole  and  has  been 
modified  from  time  to  time  as  a  whole,  so  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  quite  the  proper  conclusion  that  the  relation  in  these 
figures,  as  they  now  stand,  is  necessarily  a  correct  relation  to  the 
proper  compensation  of  one  or  the  other.  To  that  extent  I  give 
my  opinion.  Now  our  other  rates  are  for  transferring  railroad 
iron,  ten  cents  per  ton.  For  lightering  dressed  beef,  ten  dollars 
per  car. 

Q.  A  car  is  how  much?  What  weight  is  there  in  a  car,  from 
twenty  to  forty  tons?  What  is  that  based  upon?  A.  I  should 
say  that  perhaps  there  is  an  average  of  24,000  pounds. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

«/ 

Q.  When  you  say  lightering,  that  includes  every  service?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  includes  every  service  necessary  to  be  performed. 
Then  we  have  modified  the  rate  for  lighterage  of  live  stock  to 
Fortieth  and  Sixtieth  streets,  five  dollars  per  car;  lightering  stock, 
Jersey  City  stock  yards,  three  dollars  per  car.  For  the  lightering 
of  live  stock  to  Brooklyn,  seventy  cents  per  ton;  transferring  pig 
iron,  twelve  cents  per  ton;  for  lightering  grain,  in  lots  under 
three  cars,  sixtv-five  cents  per  ton;  for  lightering  grain,  in  lots  of 
over  three  cars,  thirty  cents  per  ton. 
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By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  For  the  lightering  of  grain,  in  lots  of  over  three  carloads, 
thirty  cents  per  ton?  A.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  lightering  of  lumber, 
sixty  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  When  you  said  “  transferring  ”  of  pig  iron,  did  you  mean 
special  transferring,  excluding  the  lighterage?  A.  Yes,  sir;  trans¬ 
fer  means  unloading  from  the  car. 

Q.  The  simple  transferring  from  the  car  to  pier  or  to  float?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or,  in  other  words,  unloading  the  car?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Are  you  through  with  those  figures?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  that  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  performs  no  terminal  service  as  to  its  own 
freight  at  this  port;  their  cars  simply  come  here  and  are 
turned  over  to  Starin  and  all  terminal  service  is  performed  by 
the  Starin  Company?  A.  At  the  present  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  how  many  tons 
of  freight  have  been  received  at  this  port  over  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  road?  A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  1  have 
not  got  that  in  a  form  to  give  it  to  you.  I  understood  that  you 
would  ask  probably  for  what  we  paid  under  this  arrangement 
for  some  such  a  period,  but  I  did  not  get  the  figures  as  to  the 
amount  of  freight  handled. 

Q.  The  figures  you  have  there  show  the  number  of  tons  upon 
which  you  made  payments?  A.  No,  sir;  it  simply  shows  the 
gross  amount  which  we  paid  for  the  work. 

Q.  You  can  furnish  the  amount  you  paid  and  you  can  then  fur¬ 
nish  the  tonnage  on  which  you  paid  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  can  be 
done. 

Q.  You  may  furnish  the  amounts  now.  A.  Permit  me  to  ask 
just  what  is  wanted  in  that  respect — what  we  paid  for  a  period 
of  six  months — is  that  the  idea? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  have  a  longer  period  I  will  take  it;  I  only 
wanted  a  period  of  sufficient  length  to  form  a  reasonable  basis 
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for  a  calculation;  I  prefer  the  statement  for  the  longer  period; 
I  suggested  six  months  to  save  labor;  if  you  have  them  already 
prepared  for  the  two  years  1898  and  1899  I  will  have  that.  A. 
For  the  period  from  September,  1898,  to  and  including  August, 
1899,  the  total  amount  paid  to  John  H.  Stairn  for  lighterage  and 
terminal  service  enumerated,  at  Hoboken  and  at  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  was  $511,501.17. 

Q.  And  for  the  previous  year?  A.  For  the  previous  year  we 
paid  Starin  $533,894.74. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  period  than  that  there?  A.  I  have  not, 
sir. 

Q.  Will  you  prepare  a  statement  so  as  to  be  able  to  furnish 
the  tonnage  for  the  same  period?  A.  The  total  tonnage  for  those 
two  periods? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  divide  it  up  into  principal  items — take  your  prin¬ 
cipal  items  of  freight;  I  would  like  to  have  the  total  tonnage 
as  to  those  principal  items  and  as  to  all  others  items  you  can 
bunch  them  together.  Take  grain,  for  instance,  iron,  lumber  and 
coal.  A.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  thereupon  excused  until  such  time  as  he 
could  produce  the  statement  asked  for. 

Statement  of  tonnage  upon  which  payments  were  made  by  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  to  the 
John  H.  Starin  Lighterage  Company  for  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1898;  also  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1899: 


Rails . 

Railroad  iron . 

Pig  iron . 

Live  stock  and  dressed  beef 

Lumber . 

Grain . 

Merchandise . 


1698. 

789 

1899. 

4,262 

25,020 

23,818 

3,637 

5,029 

126,287 

58,097 

4,550 

2,780 

184,001 

139,902 

1,027,052 

1,062,132 

1,371,336 

1,296,020 

Total 
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FRANK  HARRIOT. 

FRANK  HARRIOT,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Your  name?  A.  Frank  Harriot. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  residence?  A.  New  York  city. 

Q.  And  your  business?  A.  I  am  freight  traffic  manager  of 
the  Erie  road. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position?  A.  I  have  been 
there  a  little  over  three  years. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  Erie  road  in  any  other  position  prior  to 
that?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  railroad  business?  A.  About 
twenty-four  years. 

Q.  With  what  road  were  you  prior  to  your  coming  with  the 
Erie?  A.  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

Q.  In  Baltimore?  A.  In  Baltimore  and  also  in  the  west.  I 
was  in  the  west  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  were  you  in  Baltimore  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad?  A.  Between  twelve  and  thirteen  years. 

Q.  Then  you  are  familiar  with  the  differential  agreement?  A. 
Fairly  so,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  in  your  owrn  way,  the  history  of  the  agreement 
as  it  now  exists  and  in  what  year  it  was  made?  A.  Well,  to  go 
back  to  about  1876,  because  you  have  got  to  have  some  little  idea 
of  the  difficulties  that  the  railroads  labored  under  to  get  any¬ 
where  near  the  basis.  There  was  no  agreement  wffiatever,  but 
a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  by  the  western  lines  that  differen¬ 
tials  on  grain  and  provisions,  which  in  those  days  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  shipments  from  the  west,  should  be  ten  cents  less  from  the 
southwest,  where  the  business  principally  originated  at  that  time, 
ten  cents  less  to  Baltimore  than  to  New  York.  That  went  along, 
I  think,  until  the  latter  part  of  1876.  Then  they  started  in  to  see 
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if  they  could  not  get  what  was  known  as  an  equalizing  basis, 
based  on  distance,  and  they  accorded  the  Baltimore  road  thirteen 
per  cent,  less  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore  than  they  did  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  and  to  Philadelphia,  the  Pennsylvania 
road,  ten  per  cent,  less;  that  was  from  Chicago,  but  from  Cincin¬ 
nati  the  rates  accorded  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  alone  were  twenty- 
four  per  cent  less  than  to  New  York. 

By  Commissioner  Kelly: 

Q.  Twenty-four  per  cent,  lower  rate  to  Baltimore?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  At  that  time  the  differential  was  based  entirely  in  per¬ 
centages?  A.  At  first  it  was  an  arbitrary  ten  cents,  then  it 

/ 

drifted  into  an  equalization  based  on  percentages.  That  went 
along  until  1877,  when  the  first  agreement  was  made,  fixing  the 
differential  at  three  cents.  That  was  fixed  by  four  roads:  The 
New  York  Central,  Erie,  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 
That  agreement  was  made  July  1,  1877.  It  fixed  the  rates  at 
three  cents  to  Baltimore  and  two  cents  to  Philadelphia  less  than  it 
did  to  New  York.  It  was  a  signed  agreement  by  the  presidents 
of  those  roads  and  was  carried  out  until  1880,  when  the  New  York 
Central,  under  a  clause  of  the  agreement,  gave  notice  that  they 
would  not  be  bound  by  it.  That  brought  about  the  great  dif¬ 
ferential  war,  which  did  not  end  until  sometime  in  1882.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  1882,  the  roads  got  together  and  elected  Mr.  Thurman,  Mr. 
Fink  and  Mr.  Washburne  as  a  committee  to  settle  the 
differentials.  They  returned  a  Scotch  verdict,  I  think. 
They  simply  said  that  the  present  differentials,  which 
were  three  cents  in  the  •  case  of  Baltimore,  and  two 
cents  in  the  case  of  Philadelphia  were  fair  differentials.  The 
New  York  Central  thereupon  withdrew  its  fighting  machinery 
and  peace  was  restored.  That  agreement  is  known  as  the  Thur¬ 
man  award.  It  was  the  last  big  fight  on  differentials  that  the 
Trunk  lines  have  ever  had.  There  have  been  small  skirmishes 
since  that,  but  never  carried  to  the  extent  that  that  war  was. 
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when  they  carried  traffic  for  so  little  money.  That  decision  was 
accepted*;  the  Thurman  award  was  rendered  July  20,  1882. 

Q.  Can  you  state  on  what  basis  they  made  their  award  or 
reached  their  conclusion,  upon  what  principle?  A.  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  very  hard  work  to  say  exactly  why  they  made  that 
award.  They  reached  certain  conclusions,  which  appeared  at  a 
distance  to  have  had  considerable  to  do  with  it.  As  it  wras  a  very 
disturbing  element  to  fix  rates,  except  as  you  might  say  a  per¬ 
manent  differential,  for  instance,  as  you  see  before  twelve  per 
cent,  or  thirteen  per  cent,  from  Chicago  in  favor  of  Baltimore  and 
twenty-four  per  cent,  from  Cincinnati  in  favor  of  Baltimore, 
simply  meant  that  business  was  forced  pretty  nearly  of  necessity 
from  some  points  to  go  to  Baltimore.  That,  of  course,  was  a 
large  injury  to  New  York  in  one  way,  and  it  was  not  satisfactory 
to  New  York  roads,  although  that  was  based  on  distance.  It  was 
worked  out  right  on  the  short  line  mileage.  I  imagine  it  was 
done  that  way.  I  have  never  worked  it  out.  If  you  could  only 
get  a  fixed  rate — that  is,  a  fixed  differential — and  if  your  rate  from 
Chicago  was  twenty-five  cents  to  New  York  or  fifty  cents  to  New 
York,  and  you  knew  it  was;  that  the  sixth  class  was  three  cents 
less  to  Baltimore  and  two  cents  less  to  Philadelphia,  all  you  had  to 
do  when  you  went  into  a  meeting  to  arrange  for  rates,  was  to  fix 
what  was  known  as  the  Chicago  basis,  and  when  Chicago  basis 
was  fifty  cents  or  sixty  cents  or  forty  cents  or  thirty  cents,  you  at 
once  knew  what  the  rates  were  to  Baltimore  and  to  Philadelphia, 
also  to  Boston.  Therefore,  this  agreement,  I  have  no  doubt  those 
gentlemen  looked  it  over,  they  went  into  all  the  troubles  and 
facts  that  had  to  do  in  regard  to  their  charge  of  arbitraries  from 
the  different  ports  of  the  country  and  made  up  their  mind  that 
three  cents  to  Baltimore  and  two  cents  to  Philadelphia,  when  you 
take  distance  into  account  and  everything  of  that  character,  was 
a  fair  settlement,  and  so  they  did  not  disturb  the  agreement  prac¬ 
tically  that  was  agreed  to  in  1877 ;  that  is  where  a  great  many 
people  get  the  idea  that  that  Thurman  award  was  made  in  1877. 
It  was  a  fixed  arrangement  with  the  four  roads,  which  afterwards 
was  withdrawn  from  by  the  New  York  Central. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  basis  of  the  New  York  Central's 
withdrawal  was?  A.  They  did  not  think  it  was  a  fair  agreement 
for  New  York  at  that  time. 

Q.  They  thought  it  should  be  less.  A.  They  thought  the  dif¬ 
ferential  should  be  less  than  three  cents  to  Baltimore. 

Q.  Were  there  any  negotiations  preceding  the  break,  on  that 
account?  A.  I  think  there  were,  sir.  It  is  a  good  many  years  ago. 
I  think  there  was  considerable  negotiation  at  that  time  and  my 
impression  is  that  they  had  a  number  of  meetings  at  that  time  in 
regard  to  those  rates. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  participant  in  those  meetings?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  in  the  west  at  that  time. 

Bv  Commissioner  Kelly  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  period  that  marked  the  establishment  of  large 
terminals  and  new  steamship  lines  at  Newport  News  and  Balti¬ 
more?  A.  No,  sir;  Newport  News  has  become  a  port  within 
practically  a  very  few  years.  Prior  to  the  Thurman  award,  1 
will  go  a  little  further  than  that,  say  1881,  in  1881  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  road  had  a  steamship  line  running  to  Bremen.  They 
had  two  running  to  Liverpool,  one  spasmodically  and  the  other 
quite  steadily,  about  twice  a  month.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  at  Philadelphia  had.  one  running  to  Liverpool,  and  were 
just  beginning  to  open  one  to  Antwerp,  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Red  Star  line.  There  was  not  another  port  that  had  a  steam¬ 
ship  line  until  you  got  down  to  New  Orleans.  They  had  a  very 
spasmodic  service  only  in  winter,  so  that,  practically  Baltimore 
was  the  most  southern  port  that  had  any  regularity  of  service  at 
all  out  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  the  Gulf,  for  that  matter. 
Now,  those  facilities  were  very  crude,  as  you  may  readily  under 
stand  and  they  built  up  slowly.  The  Pennsylvania  railroad,  in 
1883, 1  am  pretty  sure  it  was  about  that  time,  1883  or  1884,  started 
a  line  to  Liverpool  from  Baltimore,  and  also  increased  their  ser¬ 
vice  from  Philadelphia  to  Antwerp.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
their  service  from  Baltimore,  which  they  have  since  increased  con- 
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siderably.  They  had  no  good  service  out  of  Philadelphia  at  all. 
The  old  American  line  was  broken  up  and  a  new  line  started  from 
there.  Since  that  they  have  branched  out  and  they  have  got  a 
good  service  from  Philadelphia.  On  the  other  hand.,  Newr  York 
always  had  a  good  service  and  Boston  was  practically  next  to 
New  York  for  a  great  many  years  in  steamship  service.  We  did 
not  know  any  such  thing  as  Pensacola,  or  Newport  News,  or  Gal¬ 
veston  or  Port  Arthur.  Now,  you  understand,  we  meet  a  perfect 
line  of  ports,  commencing  at  Galveston  and  running  right  around. 
After  you  leave  Port  Arthur  you  reach  New  Orleans.  From  New 
Orleans  to  Mobile,  Mobile  to  Pensacola,  Pensacola  to  Brunswick. 
Brunswick  is  doing  good  business  now.  Then  you  go  farther 
north  and  you  have  got  the  Norfolk  and  Western  at  Norfolk  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  at  Newport  News.  That  whole  south¬ 
ern  territory  is  tapped  and  naturally  it  pulls  away  traffic  that  is 
tributary  to  it.  Formerly  if  a  man  wanted  to  ship,  he  either 
shipped  in  cotton  boats  or  he  shipped  his  traffic  north  to  the 
Atlantic  ports.  To-day  he  can  get  pretty  nearly  as  good  service 
from  New  Orleans  as  he  can  from  New  York. 

Q.  In  other  words  business  is  following  the  lines  of  least  resist¬ 
ance?  A.  Yes,  sir.  It  just  takes  a  line  and  follows  around  the 
coast,  based  on  mileage  and  where  we  have  to  run  up  against 
traffic  which  is  800  miles  from  Port  Arthur  or  Galveston,  with 
our  friends  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Gulf  close  at  hand,  we  simply 
cannot  bring  that  freight  to  New  York,  Baltimore  or  anywhere 
else. 


By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  the  principle  upon  which  that  award 
was  made.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  award  considered  three  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  it  might  be  made:  the  distance  principle,  the 
cost  principle  and  the  competitive  principle?  A.  I  think  the 
whole  three  were  taken  into  consideration. 

Q.  Don’t  you  remember  that  they  specifically  discarded  the  dis¬ 
tance  principle?  A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  it  was  a 
peculiar  arbitration.  No  one  was  allowed  to  file  a  brief  in  that 
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arbitration,  as  I  understand  it.  I  was  not  there.  I  have  under¬ 
stood  since  that  no  briefs  were  filed  in  that  arbitration.  It  was 
simply  this,  that  Albert  Fink,  being  a  railroad  statistician,  and 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  deal,  got  such  re¬ 
ports  and  all  such  things  as  would  constitute  the  case  and  laid  it 
before  the  arbitrators.  Now,  the  rule  in  arbitration  in  railroad¬ 
ing  is  that  each  side  puts  in  its  argument  in  a  brief,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  there  were  no  briefs  filed  in  that  arbitration. 

Q.  There  were  arguments  presented?  A.  It  maj  be.  I  under¬ 
stood  it  was  to  be  presented  without  argument. 

Q.  This  pamphlet  that  you  have  produced  here  is  the  report, 
to  which  you  refer,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fairchild — Let  me  read  from  the  record,  first  from  page  12 
of  the  report: 

“  Three  different  principles,  however,  were  suggested  by 
different  parties,  as  those  which  should  control,  and  these 
found  advocates  in  different  localities,  according  as,  it  was 
thought,  those  localities  would  be  favored  by  their  operation 
respectively.  These  three  principles  may  be  designated  re¬ 
spectively:  the  distance  principle,  the  cost  principle,  and  the 
competitive  principle.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  say  that 
those  who  advocated  the  first  and  the  second  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  generally  agreed  that  the  third  should  not  be .  dis¬ 
carded;  but  that  it  had  its  legitimate  place,  and  must  have 
its  legitimate  influence  also.  Brief  notice  will  be  taken  of 
those  three  principles  respectively.” 

Then  the  report,  after  discussing,  first  the  distance  principle 
and  the  arguments  pro  and  con  that  were  presented,  reaches  this 
conclusion,  on  page  15: 

“  The  general  fact  now  is  that  distance  does  not  determine 
railroad  charges,  and  that  where  competition  is  most  active, 
it  influences  them  the  least.  The  distance  principle  does  not, 
therefore,  stand  the  test  of  competition,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
perceive,  there  is  no  possibility  of  establishing  it  except  by 
subordinating  competition  altogether  to  it.  But  to  do  this 
would  require  an  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  which  we  do 
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not  understand  those  who  advocate  the  distance  principle  to 
advise  or  desire.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  dis¬ 
tance  cannot  supply  for  us  the  controlling  principle,  and  that 
its  proper  influence  upon  transportation  charges  cannot  be 
determined  either  arbitrarily  or  as  a  matter  of  antecedent 
computation  or  estimate.” 

Then  the  report  discusses  the  cost  principle,  and  on  page  22 
says : 

“  For  all  the  reasons  assigned,  we  are  without  reliable  in¬ 
formation  by  which  to  apply  the  cost  principle  in  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  charges  of  transportation  between  the  Atlantic  cities 
and  the  interior.” 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Harriot,  that  after  quoting  from  the  report  as 
I  have  done,  you  may  recall  that  the  Commission  based  their  con¬ 
clusion  upon  the  competitive  principle,  and  making  the  basis  the 
through  rate  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  other  roads  or  the 
other  ports  to  receive  their  share  of  the  business,  concluded  that 
the  three  cents  and  the  two  cents  was  proper  as  the  amount  that 
appeared  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the  through  rate,  in  compe¬ 
tition  between  New  York  and  those  two  ports?  A.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect,  as  I  said  before,  the  distance  principle  did  not  govern;  it  did 
govern  once  in  an  equalization  based  on  percentages,  but  when 
they  got  twenty-four  per  cent,  in  favor  of  Baltimore  from  Oincin- 
nati,  of  course,  the  other  places  could  not  stand  it,  therefore,  dis¬ 
tance  could  not  govern  entirely. 

Commissioner  Smith:  Does  not  that  report  suggest  a  reference 
to  ocean  freights  being  higher  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  as  an  additional  reason? 

Mr.  Fairchild:  It  does  in  detail  and  discusses  the  pros  and 
cons,  and  the  different  arguments  presented,  including  that  very 
question  of  ocean  rates. 

Commissioner  Smith. — Was  not  there  a  decision  as  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  that  differential,  based  on  that,  in  part,  didn't  they 
consider  that  as  a  condition  that  justified  the  differential? 

Mr.  Fairchild. — They  considered  that  as  one  of  the  elements 
that  favored  New  York,  and  therefore,  required  a  differential 
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under  what  they  called  a  principle  of  competition  to  equalize  the 
rates  through  all  the  ports.  I  might  also  read  from  page  forty- 
one  of  the  report,  the  conclusion: 

“  Conclusion. 

“  It  only  remains  for  us  to  state  that  no  evidence  has  been 
offered  before  us  that  the  existing  differentials  are  unjust,  or 
that  they  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  either  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaport  cities.  Differential  rates  have  come  into  ex¬ 
istence  under  the  operation  of  competitive  forces;  they  bear 
some  relation  to  relative  distance  and  relative  cost  of  service; 
they  recognize,  as  we  think  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
several  seaports;  and  they  are  subordinate  to  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  that  compels  the  carriers  of  property  competing  be¬ 
tween  the  same  points  and  offering  equal  facilities  to  their 
customers,  to  make  the  same  rates.  We  therefore  cannot 
advise  their  being  disturbed. 

“  But  we  do  not  assume  that  the  rates  which  are  just  to¬ 
day  will  be  just  indefinitely.  They  have  become  established 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  they  ought  to  give  way  if 
the  future  circumstances  shall  be  such  as  to  render  it  right 
and  proper.  They  constitute  a  temporary  arrangement  only; 
equitable,  as  we  think,  for  the  present,  but  which  may  be¬ 
come  inequitable  before  the  lapse  of  any  considerable  time. 
Whenever  they  shall  be  found  to  operate  unfairly,  or  to  give 
a  forced  or  unnatural  direction  to  trade,  and  whenever  it 
shall  appear  that  they  tend  to  deprive  any  one  of  the  sea¬ 
ports  affected  by  them  of  the  proportion  of  business  that 
would  naturally  come  to  it  under  the  operation  of  normal 
competition,  the  want  of  equity  in  the  rates  will  appear,  and 
it  will  be  right  to  modify,  or,  perhaps,  abolish  them.” 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Harriot,  at  the  time  of  that  report  what  was  the  rate 
from  Chicago  to  New  York?  A.  On  grain? 

Q.  Take  grain?  A.  In  1882,  March  13,  grain  rates  were  fixed, 
I  suppose,  for  the  spring  and  summer,  at  twenty-five  cents. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  In  stating  the  names  of  the  authors  of  that  report  you  men¬ 
tioned  the  name  of  Albert  Fink,  mv  recollection  is  that  it  was 
Mr.  Cooley.  I  have  just  referred  to  the  report  and  find  as  a  fact 
that  it  was  Mr.  Cooley  and  not  Mr.  Fink.  The  report  was  signed 
by  Allan  G.  Thurman,  E.  H.  Washburne  and  Thomas  M.  Cooley? 
A.  I  thought  Mr.  Fink  served  on  that  committee,  but  I  accept 
your  correction.  December  1,  1882,  the  rate  on  grain  went  up  to 
thirty  cents.  Provisions  in  1882  were  forty  cents  for  the  whole 
year. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  the  figures  showing  what  the  rates  were  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  from  1882,  for  the  different  years  down  to 
the  present  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  grain  rates  in  1883  stayed  twenty  - 
five  and  thirty  cents;  in  1884  they  fell  to  twenty;  January  14  they 
went  up  to  thirty,  fell  again  in  March  to  twenty,  fell  again  in 
March  to  fifteen.  In  1885  they  were  twenty  and  twenty-five.  In 
1886,  thirty.  In  1887,  twenty-five.  In  1888,  twenty-seven  and  a 
half;  afterwards  twenty-five,  this  fell  to  twenty,  went  back  to 
twentv-five.  In  1889  they  fluctuated  from  twenty  to  twentv-five 
cents.  In  1890  they  ran  from  twenty-two  and  a  half  down  to 
twenty.  In  1891,  twenty-two  and  a  half  cents  until  December, 
when  they  went  to  twenty-five  cents.  In  1892  they  fluctuated  be¬ 
tween  twenty  and  twenty-five  cents.  I  have  not  got  1893  here. 
In  1894  I  see  they  ran  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents.  In  1895 
they  fell  down  to  fifteen  cents.  In  1896  they  fluctuated  again; 
thev  ran  from  fifteen  to  twentv  cents.  Since  then  tliev  have  run 

v  i-  v 

from  twenty  to  seventeen  cents,  up  to  1899.  In  1899  the  lowest 
rates  ever  made  were  made,  that  rate  was  twelve  cents  on  export 
grain. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

t-' 

Q.  Preceding  that,  the  lowest  was  in  1885?  A.  Yes,  sir.  May 
be  I  had  better  have  a  table  of  these  rates  made  out  for  you  gen- 
tlemen  and  send  it  down  to  you.  I  will  also  give  you  the  boxed 
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meat  rates.  I  have  those  from  1871  to  the  present  time.  Those 
were  very  nice  rates  in  1871;  seventy-five  cents. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  from  1882  give  the  provision 
rates?  A.  They  were  forty  cents  in  1882,  and  they  continued  on 
that  basis  until  1885.  There  were  some  cuts  in  the  meantime  as 
we  generally  had  trouble  about  that  time.  In  1885  they  fell  to 
twenty-five  cents.  Since  that  they  have  been  thirty  cents  until 
1899.  In  1899  they  made  a  fixed  basis  of  twenty-five  cents,  up  to 
June  11,  when  they  fell  to  twenty-two  and  a  half  cents;  then  they 
went  to  twenty  cents  and  at  present  they  are  twenty-five  cents. 

Q.  And  the  meats,  have  you  got  those?  A.  That  is  provisions. 
We  call  that  provisions.  It  is  cut  meats,  boxed  and  lard.  All 
packing  house  products  come  under  one  rate. 

Q.  Then  as  to  grain  the  rates  have  fallen  from  thirty  cents  in 
1882  to  as  low  as  twelve  cents?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  to  provisions  from  forty  cents  to  as  low  as  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cents?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  the  differential  adopted  by  this  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  as  reported  was  a  fixed  differential,  to  the  extent  that  the 
rates  had  been  reduced  from  the  figure  then  of  forty  cents  and  of 
thirty  cents  to  twenty-five  cents,  and  to  twelve  cents,  the  actual 
differential  against  the  port  of  New  York  has  been  increased  from 
that  fixed  by  the  Advisory  Commission  report?  A.  Well,  it  has 
been  increased  as  it  bears  a  percentage  to  the  rate,  yes  sir.  It  is 
still  three  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  but  if  you  look  at  a  forty-cent 
rate  on  provisions  against  a  twenty-five-cent  rate,  of  course,  it 
means  that  it  does  not  bear  the  same  relative  percentage  to  the 
through  rate. 

Q.  Discrimination  too  is  very  much  increased?  A.  We  think  it 
is,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  the  change  in  the  rates  alone  would 
be  such  a  change  as  would  be  included  in  this  statement  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  report,  that :  “  Those  rates  ought  to  give 
way  if  future  circumstances  shall  be  such  as  to  render  it  right 
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and  proper.  That  they  are  equitable,  as  we  think,  for  the  present, 
but  which  may  become  inequitable  before  the  lapse  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  time.”  You  would  not  say  that  the  change  of  rates 
alone  without  considering  any  other  different  circumstances  now 
existing  compared  to  1882  would  make  that  differential  upon 
the  basis  of  the  principle  established  by  that  report,  inequitable 
at  the  present  time?  A.  I  think  they  are  inequitable;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  unjust?  A.  When  you  say  “  inequitable  ”  that  carries 
that  with  iit. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  conditions,  in  1882,  favorable  to  New 
York  in  that  through  rate  that  have  been  modified,  so  that  the 
conditions  are  not  now  to  the  same  extent  favorable  to  New7 
York?  A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  are  those?  A.  In  1882,  New  York  had,  I  will  not  say 
the  entire  traffic  of  the  country,  but  Boston  and  New  York  to¬ 
gether  practically  had  the  only  decent  steamship  service  between 
Europe  and  America.  In  those  days  the  boats  were  smaller  and 
slower  than  they  are  now.  They  ran  on  a  certainty  and  they 
were  a  high  class  of  boats  from  an  insurance  standpoint.  1  re¬ 
member  in  1883  that  we  got  vessels  into  Baltimore;  I  wras  there 
then,  and  they  would  not  insure  within  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
vessels  going  to  New  York.  They  were  in  those  days  what  is 
known  as  “  tramps.”  It  was  just  about  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  the  formation  of  lines  running  out  of  Baltimore,  and  wTe  had  to 
take  what  we  could  get.  New  York  had  every  advantage  in  the 
way  of  quicker  time.  She  had  better  insurance  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  sailings.  Now,  that  is  true  ever  since,  as  you  go  farther 
south.  I  remember  when  I  was  in  Baltimore,  and  we  finally  got 
one  or  two  good  lines  there  and  Newport  News  started  in.  We 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  Newport  News.  She  had  the  same 
relative  position  to  Baltimore,  as  five  years  previous  Baltimore 
held  to  New  York.  Baltimore  was  getting  ahead,  got  her  lines 
established,  having  better  service,  better  insurance  and  what  was 
the  use  of  our  worrying  our  head  about  Newport  News.  No  use 
of  going  to  the  trouble  of  cutting  our  rates  to  get  the  traffic 
away  from  Newport  News.  We  were  satisfied  with  it.  We  were 
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getting  along  very  nicely.  Newport  News  woke  up  one  fine  day, 
when  she  found  that  Galveston,  Port  Arthur  and  New  Orleans 
were  doing  her  up.  It  has  been  only  a  question  of  the  gradual 
opening  up  of  these  ports.  It  is  the  natural  progress  of  commer¬ 
cial  people.  You  cannot  stop  it.  You  might  as  well  try  to  bag 
the  Mississippi  river  as  to  stop  this  competition  as  long  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has  got  the  push  it  has  at  present. 

Q.  You  think  we  might  stop  assisting  it?  A.  I  don’t  know 
how  you  are  going  to  stop  it.  It  is  an  evolution.  I  have  been  in 
it  twenty-four  years,  and  I  never  saw  anybody  yet  that  was  able 
to  look  ahead  and  say  we  are  going  to  do  this,  we  are  going  to 
do  that.  It  is  bit  by  bit  this  thing  is  built  up  and  bit  by  bit 
the  old  process  is  pulled  down.  It  has  no  bearing,  I  should  say, 
in  this  case.  You  turn  and  go  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  see  the 
competition.  The  competition  on  the  Atlantic  is  nothing.  There 
are  ports  from  Santiago  to  Portland,  with  eight  lines  of  steamers 
to  the  Orient,  and  they  have  not  got  enough  business,  unless  they 
are  subsidized  by  railroads  to  keep  them  running.  Competition 
here  is  nothing.  They  are  carrying  tea  now  for  fifty  cents  a 
hundred  across  this  continent,  including  ocean  service  and  every¬ 
thing  as  well. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  the  improved  ocean  service  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Baltimore,  the  ocean  rates  from  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more  are  not  as  much  greater  now  as  they  were  in  1882,  are  they, 
the  average  ocean  rates?  A.  No,  I  think  the  ocean  rate  has 
fallen  a  trifle  from  Baltimore.  Of  course,  all  ocean  rates  have 
fallen  in  the  meantime.  I  should  say  the  ocean  rate  had  de¬ 
clined  a  little. 

i 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  the  ocean  rates  less  from  Baltimore  than  they  are  from 
New  York?  A.  To  judge  from  the  through  rate,  I  should  say  yes. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  At  the  time  the  differential  was  established  the  reverse  was 
the  case?  A.  When  the  differentials  were  established  the  ocean 
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rates  were  practically  simply  spasmodic;  it  was  simply  what  the 
ship  could  get. 

Q.  This  report  considers,  as  I  recollect  reading  it,  it  admits  the 
fact  or  states  the  fact  that  the  rate  is  less  from  Baltimore,  and 
not  so  much  less  from  Philadelphia  as  from  New  York?  A. 
When  they  first  started  at  Baltimore  the  rates  were  higher  than 
at  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Now,  you  say  the  rates  from  Baltimore  are  less?  A.  I 
think  the  rates  from  Baltimore  must  be  a  trifle  lower  than  the 
New  York  rates. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  rates  in  Philadelphia,  are  they  lower  than 
New  York?  A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  To  the  extent  that  you  can  judge  of  it  in  New  York,  if  we 
don’t  get  the  quotations  of  these  steamship  companies  in  the 
south?  A.  All  we  know  is  when  a  man  shows  us  the  bill  of  lad¬ 
ing  with  the  through  rate. 

Q.  What  would  you  say,  that  the  rate  from  Philadelphia  was 
higher  than  from  New  York?  A.  I  should  say  it  was  about  the 
same. 

Q.  And  from  Baltimore  a  little  less?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  say  this  report  is  correct  as  to  its  statement  of 
conditions  in  1881,  where  it  says  on  page  38: 

“  Turning  our  attention  then,  to  the  ocean  freights,  we 
find  that  during  the  year  1881,  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool 
by  steam  and  rail,  they  averaged  nearly  three  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  greater  than  from  New  York,  and  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  nearly  two  cents  greater.  This  is  not  conclusive  of 
what  they  might  be  in  another  year,  but  it  is  indicative  of  a 
general  condition  of  things.  Besides  this  advantage  in  the 
ocean  freights  the  New  York  route  has  a  further  advantage 
in  the  somewhat  greater  expedition.  If,  therefore,  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  were  to  charge  for  the 
inland  carriage  the  same  that  is  charged  to  New  York,  they 
must  do  so  with  the  certain  result  of  losing  their  present 
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participation  in  the  export  trade.  They  must,  therefore  of 
necessity,  make  their  average  inland  rates  at  least  as  much 
lower  than  the  inland  rates  to  New  York  as  will  offset  the 
differences  in  the  ocean  freights.”  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  North  German  Lloyd,  they  are  a  large  factor  in  the 
traffic  of  Baltimore?  A.  The  North  German  Lloyd  have  a  line 
running  into  Baltimore,  but  the}'  are  not  as  large  a  factor  in  the 
German  trade  as  the  Hamburg- American  line;  that  is  the 
largest  factor  in  the  German  trade.  Ten  years  ago  the  North 
German  Lloyd  had  practically  the  control  of  the  traffic.  They 
lost  it  very  largely,  and  it  has  gone  largely  to  the  Hamburg- 
American  line. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  principal  western  package  trade  goes  via 
Baltimore  to  Germany  by  those  steamers  instead  of  from  New 
York?  A.  Oh,  no.  If  you  will  look  at  the  reports  of  the  port  of 
New  York  you  will  find  the  tonnage  is  very  heavy  by  the  Ham- 
burg-American  and  by  the  North  German  Lloyd,  both. 

Q.  Are  there  facilities  larger  in  New  York  than  in  Baltimore? 
A.  They  take  more  freight  from  here  than  from  Baltimore.  They 
have  some  of  the  heaviest  ships  that  run  out  of  this  port.  The 
Pennsylvania  is  one  of  their  large  boats  and  is  a  14,000  ton  boat. 

Q.  Still,  they  run  more  boats  from  Baltimore?  A.  I  think  not. 
I  think  they  are  sailing  from  Baltimore  once  a  week  or  maybe 
once  in  ten  days.  They  have  both  lines  in  there,  the  Hamburg- 
American  and  the  North  German  Lloyd. 

Q.  Why  do  they  make  lower  rates  from  Baltimore  than  from 
New  York?  A.  I  think  probably  they  make  a  lower  rate  than 
New  York  for  the  reason  that  they  put  on  their  poorer  boats  there 
and  do  that  to  attract  trade. 

Q.  Slower  service?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  To  go  back  to  the  report  that  has  been  read.  I  presume  the 
traffic  managers  of  the  several  roads  occasionally  meet  and  dis- 
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cuss  matters,  do  they  not,  affecting  rates?  A.  The  trunk  line 

roads? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  subject  of  the  differential  comes  up  frequently?  A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  basis  of  the  differential  still  maintained  upon  this 
opinion  of  that  commission,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  that  board? 
Is  that  the  justification  now  for  the  maintenance  of  that  differ¬ 
ential?  A.  Well,  that  report  is  considered  as  the  constitution 
on  which  the  differentials  were  founded. 

Q.  It  is  accepted  in  that  sense  by  railroad  men?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don’t  they  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  that  differential,  based  upon  the  theories  advanced  and 
principles  advanced  in  that  report?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had 
that  question  up. 

Q.  What,  may  I  ask,  is  the  objection  of  those  wno  insist  upon 

* 

the  maintenance  of  the  differential?  A.  Well,  there  was  a  con¬ 
cession  a  year  ago.  I  think  it  was  the  western  roads.  Of  course, 
they  work  very  closely  with  the  trunk  lines,  who  agreed  to  charge 
the  same  rates  on  grain  to  Baltimore,  when  for  cargo  ships,  that 
were  charged  to  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  I  think  it  was  about  a  year  ago  last 
January.  I  think  it  lasted  two  weeks. 

Q.  That  was  prior  to  the  time  when  the  differential  on  grain 
was  cut  in  half?  A.  Yes,  sir.  They  claimed,  that  that  position  of 
theirs  at  once  threw  too  much  grain  to  the  gulf.  Now,  Baltimore 
and  Newport  News  have  had  this  gulf  competition  more  severely 
than  the  trunk  lines.  They  feel  it  because  they  feed  very  largely 
from  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  other  places  through  the  southern 
tier,  while  naturally  the  roads  that  run  direct  from  here  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  while  they  feed  to  a  certain  extent  down  there,  they  do  not 
depend  on  getting  very  large  tonnage  from  that  territory.  When 
that  grain  rate  was  fixed  it  was  to  be  the  same  to  Baltimore  as 
to  New  York.  Afterwards  it  was  cut  in  half.  I  do  not  think  the 
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agreement  was  in  force  very  long  for  the  reason  that  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  claimed  that  the  gulf 
ran  off  with  their  grain, 

Q.  The  readjustment  was  an  increased  rate  to  Baltimore  in¬ 
stead  of  a  reduction  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  there  been  a  readjustment  the  other  way  that  condition 
would  not  have  arisen.  A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or 
not.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell.  The  competition  has  got  keener 
in  that  territory  west  of  St.  Louis.  That  Kansas  City  territory 
is  something  terriffic. 

Q.  It  is  accelerated  when  the  rate  is  increased  to  any  Atlantic 
port,  the  diversion  of  it  to  the  gulf  ports  is  accelerated?  A.  That 
is  true. 

Q.  If,  then,  Baltimore  was  satisfied  to  charge  a  rate  which  was 
three  cents  less  than  New  York,  when  the  readjustment  took 
place,  she  ought  to  have  been  still  satisfied  with  that,  and  in 
making  the  concession  to  New  York  compelled  the  reduction  of 
the  New  Yrork  rate?  A.  I  do  not  know;  I  think  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  you  will  not  say  that  the  increase 
in  rate  in  Baltimore  does  not  accelerate  the  diversion  to  the  gulf? 
A.  That  is  very  true. 

Q.  If,  as  a  result  of  the  representations  of  the  New  York  rail¬ 
road  lines  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  lines,  in  asking  for 
a  reduction  of  the  differential,  is  the  plan  always  in  mind  to  in¬ 
crease  the  rates  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  rather  than  to 
decrease  them  to  New  York?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  is  in 
mind  at  all. 

Q.  What  was  the  basis  on  which  you  asked  for  the  alteration, 
for  the  change  in  the  differential  to  charge  less  to  New  York? 
A.  If  I  remember  rightly  it  was  the  western  roads  who  were  as 
much  interested  as  we  were.  Very  largely  those  rates  are  east- 
bound  rates.  Those  rates  are  very  largely  made  by  the  western 
roads.  We  make  west-bound  rates.  The  principle  in  making 
rates,  in  railroading,  is  that  the  party  makes  the  rate  who  origi¬ 
nates  the  traffic.  Consequently,  the  western  road,  a  road  east  of 
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the  Mississippi  river;  the  western  roads  have  meetings  in  which, 
of  course,  the  western  representative  of  the  Erie  would  be  present 
He  is  right  on  the  ground  there.  Their  idea  was  to  ask  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  to  cut  these  differentials  in 
two. 

Q.  Cut  that  in  two  by  doing  what?  A.  By  lowering  the  rate. 
At  that  time  the  rate  was  so  low  that  when  they  spoke  of  cutting 
it  in  two  the  gulf  ports  said  “  Don’t  cut  them  in  two  and  lower 
them.  Cut  them  in  half  and  raise  the  rate  and  we  will  go  up 
correspondingly.”  That  is  the  only  time  they  have  ever  been  cut 
in  two.  Of  course,  at  the  next  conference  I  do  not  know  what 
will  be  done,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  agitation  all  the  time. 

Q.  If  this  Commission  should  recognize  the  differential  in  its 
report,  and  should  suggest  an  abatement  of  the  rate  to  New  York, 
would  that  conform  to  the  suggestions  of  the  New  York  lines 
in  the  trunk  line  conferences?  A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had 
any  trunk  line  conferences  on  that. 

Q.  On  the  question  of  differentials?  A.  Our  conferences  among 
the  trunk  lines,  as  a  rule,  do  no*t  go  into  the  grain  differentials. 
The  grain  differentials  are  fixed  out  west. 

Q.  But  all  differentials?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  the  trunk  lines  at  all. 

Q.  Would  it  conform  to  the  request  that  is  urged  by  the  New 
York  railroad  lines  in  their  conferences  on  differentials  with  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and.  the  Pennsylvania  railroads,  in  the  confer¬ 
ences  on  rates?  A.  To  cut  the  rates  in  half? 

Q.  To  lower  them  to  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir;  either  lower 
them  >to  New  York.  One  moment,  sir.  What  difference  does  it 
make  if  the  differential  is  cut  in  half  whether  the  rate  is  advanced 
or  whether  it  is  reduced? 

Q.  You  have  just  pointed  out  that  it  helps  the  gulf  if  it  is  ad¬ 
vanced.  A.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  does;  at  other  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  the  gulf  is  not  in  it  on  grain  rates. 

Q.  The  less  we  charge  the  more  difficult  the  competition  to  the 
Gulf?  A.  Certainly;  that  is  true. 

Q.  When  you  have  in  view  the  principle  upon  which  the  ad- 
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visory  commission  report  was  based,  their  discussion  of  the  fact 
that  the  differential  was  two  cents  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  ocean  rate  in  Philadelphia  was  two  cents  higher,  that  the 
ocean  rate  to  Baltimore  was  three  cents  higher  and  the  differ¬ 
ential  in  favor  of  Baltimore  should  be  three  cents,  and  also  hav¬ 
ing  in  view  their  suggestions  that  their  report  and  their  con¬ 
clusions  were  only  based  on  the  then  conditions,  and  that  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  has  been  so 
great,  with  a  differential  arbitrarily  fixed,  don’t  you  consider 
that  the  trunk  lines,  instead  of  conforming  to  this  report  that 
you  call  the  constitution  upon  which  the  differentials  are  based, 
are  in  fact  now  violating  it  and  that  if  they  should  conform  to 
it  they  would  recognize  the  principles  there  laid  down,  and  by 
reason,  as  you  have  testified,  of  the  ocean  rates  in  Philadelphia 
being  now  the  same  as  New  York,  and  in  Baltimore  being  higher, 

that  that  principle,  as  laid  down  in  that  constitution  would  wipe 

• 

out  the  differential  altogether?  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not 
agree  with  you  there,  that  it  would  wipe  out  the  differential  al¬ 
together. 

Q.  I  am  suggesting  whether  it  should  be  wiped  out  from 
Chicago;  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  are  not  violating  instead 
of  following  that  advisory  commission  report,  when  the  very  con¬ 
ditions  which  they  report  should  wipe  that  out,  have  now  been 
created,  according  to  your  own  testimony?  ^.re  you  not  now 
violating  that  constitution  instead  of  following  it?  A.  No;  I  do 
not  know  as  we  are. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  if  this  Commission  should  take  up 
this  subject  of  differentials  and  should  compare  the  differences 
as  you  have  testified  to  that  existed  in  1882  and  at  the  present 
time,  and  should  advise  following  the  principles  laid  down  in  that 
advisory  commission  report  that  the  differentials  should  be  modi¬ 
fied  at  least  to  conform  to  the  present  conditions,  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  would  be  at  all  disposed  in  their  conferences  to  base  their 
discussions  upon  such  a  report  we  might  make  to  the  New  York 
Legislature  and  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
rather  than  upon  that  out-of-date  report  of  1882?  A.  I  think  if 
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you  made  that  report  it  would  have  considerable  weight  with 
the  New  York  roads.  The  question  is  whether  it  would  have 
weight  with  our  rivals  outside. 

Q.  In  the  efforts  that  the  New  York  roads  are  making  to  abolish 
the  differentials  in  these  discussions,  would  that  assist  you?  A. 
Y es,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  New  York  roads  all  agree  that  the 
differentials  under  present  conditions  are  unjust?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads 
insist  that  they  are  not  unjust?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  because  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  roads  insist  that  they  are  not  unjust,  if  the  New  York  roads 
should  carry  out  their  insistence  that  they  are  unjust  to  the  point 
of  their  modifying  them,  or  abolishing  them,  the  Pennsylvania 
road  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  would  immediately  bring 
on  a  rate  war?  A.  It  looks  very  much  like  it. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  because  of  the  freight  rate  war  that  would 
be  brought  on  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads,  that  the  New 
York  roads  do  not  insist  upon  their  views  being  carried  out,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  modifying  the  differential?  A.  I  don’t  know 
that  it  is  entirely,  but  railroads  are  just  like  nations.  Wars  do 
not  settle  anything  unless  you  can  absolutely  obliterate  the  other 
fellow.  You  cannot  obliterate  a  railroad,  but  you  may  a  nation. 
The  court  takes  hold  of  the  railroad  and  puts  it  into  bankruptcy 
and  takes  care  of  it.  He  is  a  worse  enemy  as  a  bankrupt  than  he 
is  when  he  pays  his  debts.  We  have  worked  at  this  thing  for  a 
good  many  years.  Of  course  the  differential  question  is  a  pretty 
burning  one,  but  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  differentials  agreed 
to;  that  is,  a  modification  of  them.  I  don’t  think  we  can  wipe 
out  differentials,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  fair  to  do  it. 
That  they  should  be  modified  there  is  no  doubt,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  you  in  testifying  that  rates  are  lower  at  Baltimore.  I  wmuld 
say  they  are  lower  on  provisions.  Grain  rates  from  Baltimore 
are  about  the  same  as  from  New  York. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  mean  the  ocean  rate  out  of  Baltimore?  A.  Yes,  sir, 

that  is  what  I  was  referring  to.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind, 

and  perfectly  plain  that  the  grain  rate  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 

and  New  York  when  that  grain  is  going  into  a  cargo  boat  should 

be  absolutely  the  same,  because  the  ocean  rate  is  the  same.  I 

can  make  my  contract  to-morrow  at  Liverpool  for  any  port  what- 

* 

ever,  and  it  may  be  at  one  rate.  I  can  make  it  include  anywhere 
from  New  York  harbor  to  Newport  News  at  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Boston  too?  A.  No,  sir;  they  will  not  go  around  the  capes 
for  that.  I  think  they  would  make  that  rate  good  as  far  as 
Brunswick,  but  as  soon  as  you  get  into  the  gulf  they  want  more. 
Therefore  I  have  always  held  that  this  thing,  if  we  could  fix  it, 
that  rates  that  apply  to  full  cargo  boats  should  be  the  same. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  I  don’t  know  what  it  should  be.  It  ought 
to  be  reduced  when  it  goes  into  berth  boats.  Berth  rates  in  New 
York  are  ballast  rates  very  largely.  In  Boston  they  are  the  same 
as  ballast  rates.  Now,  in  Baltimore  the  boats  are  not  so  big,  and 
they  want  to  get  something  out  of  the  grain  rates  besides  the 
ballast  rates,  so  they  make  them  a  trifle  higher.  Of  course 
demand  and  supply  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  of  course 
the  movement  of  grain  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  fac¬ 
tors  that  enter  into  the  making  of  rates  are  the  hardest  things 
in  the  world;  they  are  harder  than  selling  dry  goods  or  anything 
else.  They  fluctuate  so.  You  have  got  three  or  four  things  to 
put  together,  whether  the  price  of  grain  in  the  west  is  decent  for 
export  requirements  or  whether  there  is  a  dull  movement  on  foot 
that  knocks  everybody  out  of  business.  Somebody  gets  an  idea 
in  the  west  and  they  run  the  grain  rate  up,  and  we  are  stranded 
and  we  cannot  move  it  down.  Then  the  price  gets  abnormally 
low,  and  in  case  of  a  rush  of  grain  we  cannot  take  care  of  it.  In 
the  meantime  we  have  reduced  our  rates  in  order  to  get  this  move¬ 
ment  started,  and  we  have  to  put  them  up  because  we  cannot  take 
care  of  the  traffic.  The  question  of  rates  and  the  question  of 
differentials  is  the  hardest  thing  I  know  of.  It  is  a  hard  prob¬ 
lem.  They  change  and  fluctuate.  The  differentials  change,  and 
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yet  when  you  follow  it  right  down,  year  after  year,  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  being  reduced;  the  ocean  rate  is  being  reduced, 
and  on  land  competition  is  forcing  us  to  do  that,  because  you  are 
trying  to  market  your  product.  We  are  interested  in  that  as 
much  as  the  farmer  or  the  merchant.  Foreign  countries  are  do¬ 
ing  the  same.  India  and  Australia  are  working  against  you, 
trying  to  reduce  the  cost  of  getting  into  the  market  the  same  as 
you,  and  you  know  one  thing  is  inevitable,  you  are  going  to  carry 
for  less. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  the  less  you  carry  it  for  the  greater  the  discrimination 
against  New  York,  as  long  as  you  adhere  to  arbitrary  differen¬ 
tials?  A.  I  am  not  going  to  fight  you  about  that,  but  I  will  tell 
you  there  has  been  a  number  of  times  that  it  has  been  said  that 
these  differentials  apply  to  lighterage,  and  it  is  the  lighterage 
that  makes  the  differential.  I  want  to  say  that  it  has  got  no 
more  to  do  with  it,  with  making  the  differential,  than  the  cost  of 
engine  service  in  the  freight  charge. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  The  lighterage  is  an,  additional  differential?  A.  We  deliver 
freight  here  in  New  York,  and  it  don’t  make  any  difference 
whether  we  charge  the  same  rate  as  Baltimore  charges  or  whether 
the  rate  is  the  same  rate  as  the  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia.  Some¬ 
thing  is  taken  out  of  the  rate  at  all  cities.  New  York  is  not 
alone  in  lighterage  and  terminal  charges.  If  you  go  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  a  lot  of  provisions  you  pay  three  cents  for  export, 
unless  you  can  get  right  alongside  the  ship  with  the  car,  and  then 
you  pay  a  cent  and  a  half.  If  you  go  to  Baltimore  you  pay  a 
cent  and  a  half  alongside  ship.  If  you  lighter  it  you  have  got 
to  pay  two  cents.  That  is  taken  out  of  the  rate. 

Q.  They  can  do  business  cheaper  in  Baltimore?  A.  It  is  not 
properly  lighterage.  It  is  just  a  little  run  across  the  harbor. 
They  never  take  stuff  out  of  the  cars  at  all.  They  run  the  cars 
on  a  car  barge  and  run  them  alongside  the  ship  and  make  their 
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deliveries  in  that  way  as  a  rule.  When  you  go  to  Boston  the 
rate  for  export  is  the  same  as  the  rate  for  New  York.  There  is 
no  fixed  charge  at  Boston.  Boston  is  a  peculiar  port.  You  may 
make  your  rate  and  give  your  through  bill  of  lading  and  export 
provisions,  and  thirty  days  after  you  receive  from  your  connec¬ 
tions  at  Boston  a  bill.  The  bill  is  frequently  for  lighterage,  for 
wharfage  and  for  what  they  call  “  handling.”  Sometimes  they 
stick  in  a  little  cooperage  bill.  Sometimes  it  is  less  than  three 
cents  and  sometimes  greater  than  three  cents.  Is  that  thing  the 
rate?  No,  sir;  you  have  made  it,  and  you  don’t  know  what  you 
have  got  to  pay.  The  shipper  doesn’t  know,  and  he  doesn’t  care. 
The  rate  is  through  and  covers  our  charges,  no  matter  how  it  fluc¬ 
tuates.  I  have  always  contended  that  so  far  as  lighterage  and 
terminals  are  concerned  they  do  not  affect  the  rate  and  they  do 
not  affect  the  shipper.  The  whole  thing  is  in  the  through  bill, 
just  the  same  as  the  engine  service. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  port  where  the  lighterage  rate  is  de¬ 
ducted,  where  the  lighterage  charge  is  deducted  before  the  rate? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  other  ports?  A.  Boston,  no;  Baltimore  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  yes. 

Q.  How  is  the  amount  deducted  at  those  ports?  A.  I  think 
a  cent  and  a  half  always,  and  then  they  send  you  in  what  they 
call  a  supplemental  voucher. 

Q.  For  additional  expenses?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

1 
'  ’*  r 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  That  is  the  exception,  compared  with  the  great  amount  of 
freight?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  because  it  is  usual  for  addi¬ 
tional  service.  They  are  honest,  however,  in  the  additional  ser¬ 
vice.  I  don’t  say  it  is  exceptional,  but  the  proportion  is  very 
small  of  the  total  tonnage. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  that  when  the  deduction  is  created  befor.e 
the  pro-rata  is  fixed,  that  it  has  an  influence  upon  the  western 
connection  as  to  which  way  it  is  shipped?  A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  they  get  more  if  it  was  sent  to  another  port  where 
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the  lighterage  was  less?  A.  No,  sir;  they  would  get  about  the 
same.  The  western  fellow  is  no  fool. 

Q.  They  get  about  the  same  because  the  differential  exists? 
A.  They  don’t  care  anything  about  the  differential.  There  are 
a  lot  of  fellows  out  there,  very  short  lines — you  could  not  make 
a  prorate  with  them  to  Baltimore.  They  say  Baltimore  is  three 
cents  less  than  New  York.  We  will  take  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
New  York  rate.  They  go  to  work  and  fix  their  rate,  and  they 
make  the  Baltimore  road  pay  them  as  much  as  what  New  York 
would  pay  them  if  it  went  to  the  higher  rate  port.  For  instance, 
say  the  rate  is  twenty-five  cents  to  New  York.  That  road  would 
receive,  say  it  is  a  short  line  100  or  115  miles  long — they  say,  “  We 
want  a  minimum  of  three  cents  a  hundred,  but  wre  will  figure 
on  all  your  traffic,  that  is  from  first  class  right  down,  at  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  New  York  rate.”  If  your  rate  is  twenty-five  cents 
to  New  York  and  twenty-two  cents  to  Baltimore,  that  road  re¬ 
ceives  just  the  same  on  that  traffic  as  if  it  went  to  New  York. 
They  would  get  five  cents  at  any  rate.  Of  course  it  is  a  tax  on 
Baltimore,  but  if  Baltimore  wants  traffic  she  has  to  pay  the  ar¬ 
bitrator.  Under  no  circumstances  will  they  take  less  than  three 
cents  as  a  minimum. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  as  to  the  great  bulk  of  business,  if  the 

rate  was  the  same  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore  as  from  Chicago 
to  New  York,  that  the  western  road  would  not  get  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  on  the  freight  going  to  Baltimore,  where  lighterage  is 
not  deducted,  than  they  wrnuld  on  that  to  New  York,  where 
lighterage  is  deducted?  A.  There  is  a  lighterage  deduction  of  a 
cent  and  a  half  there. 

Q.  On  that  great  bulk  of  business  going  from  Chicago  to  Balti¬ 
more  under  such  differentials,  the  western  road  would  get  a 
larger  proportion  than  it  would  to  New  York,  where  three  cents 
is  deducted  before  the  pro-rating.  A.  I  would  like  to  look  into 
that.  I  don’t  think  it  would.  You  must  recollect  when  you  take 
their  mileage,  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore  it  is  850  miles.  From 
Chicago  to  New  York  it  is  1,000  miles,  and  you  have  got  to  pro¬ 
rate  against  850  miles  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore,  which  wrnuld 
be  a  difference  of  150  miles,  which  would  make  a  difference  in 
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what  the  rate  was.  For  you  get  down  to  a  low  basis  when  you 
come  to  figure  it,  and  it  would  be  so  infinitesimal,  my  impression 
is  that  you  would  get  about  the  same  rate  per  ton  mile  after 
deducting  the  three  cents  at  1,000  miles  and  two  cents  at  850 
miles,  you  would  get  the  same  rate  per  ton  mile  that  you  would 
get  the  other  way. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Unless  the  difference  in  mileage  between  Chicago  and  Balti¬ 
more  is  divided  up  between  the  western  connection  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  connection?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Now  on  the  other  hand  for  some 
short  points  the  western  roads  would  have  the  advantage,  a  most 
decided  one. 

Q.  The  Erie  road  does  its  own  lightering  at  this  port?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  books  of  accounts  showing  how  much  that 
lighterage  cost  them?  A.  I  think  they  do.  I  don’t  know  that 
they  keep  books  of  accounts. 

Q.  They  keep  their  accounts  in  a  way  that  would  show  that? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  have  they  been  keeping  their  accounts 
that  way?  A.  Since  the  fiscal  year  commenced. 

Q.  Will  you  be  able  to  make  up  a  statement  from  these  books 
for  that  period,  since  the  fiscal  year  commenced,  including  Sep¬ 
tember  and  down  to  the  first  of  this  month,  showing  the  tons 
lightered  and  the  cost  of  lighterage.  A.  Yes,  I  told  you  the  other 
day  I  would  do  that. 

Q.  To  return  to  the  differential,  do  you  consider  that  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  road  is  less  fearful  of  a  rate  war  than  the  New  York 
Central?  A.  I  don’t  know;  I  could  not  answer  that. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Have  you  got  an  opinion  on  that?  A.  I  don’t  like  to  run 
my  neighbor’s  affairs  if  I  can  help  it.  I  would  not  like  to  express 
an  opinion  on  that. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Following  up  your  suggestion  about  those  roads  that  would 
go  into  bankruptcy  in  case  the  New  York  roads  should  do  away 
with  the  differential,  do  you  think  that  the  Pennsylvania  road 
would  be  more  willing  to  go  into  bankruptcy  than  the  New  York 
Central?  A.  I  don’t  think  either  one  of  them  would. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  on  whose  initiative  the  advisory  committee 
made  their  report  after  this  rate  war  had  gone  on  for  a  long 
period?  A.  I  think  it  was  the  four  presidents,  Garrett,  Roberts, 
W.  K.  Vanderbilt  and  Jewett. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  the  suggestion  originated  with?  A. 
My  impression  is  that  it  originated  with  the  New  York  lines,  as 
they  had  given  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  agreement  of  1877. 
It  would  probably  be  that  way,  because  when  a  man  informs  you 
that  he  withdraws  from  a  rule,  he  says  what  he  will  have  done. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  suggested  by  an  advisory  committee?  A. 
Yes,  or  by  an  arbitration  committee. 

Q.  And  finally  it  was  accepted  by  the  other  roads?  A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Before  they  accepted  it,  they  got  tired  of  the  rate  war  first? 
A.  Well,  it  was  accepted  by  all  of  us.  We  all  agreed  to  accept 
the  proposition. 

Q.  At  first  they  would  not  agree?  The  Pennsylvania  and  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  roads  would  not  agree  to  it  when  the  New  York 
roads  withdrew  from  the  agreement?  A.  The  New  York  roads 
withdrew,  and  said  they  would  not  hold  to  the  agreement  of  1877. 

Q.  And  they  made  the  suggestion  of  an  advisory  committee? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  original  proposition  of  the  New  York  roads  after  the 
rate  war  ceased,  was  what  was  adopted  by  the  roads  that  were 
engaged  in  that  war?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  seem  from  that  that  after  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads  got  tired  of  fighting  they  accepted  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  New  York  lines?  A.  The  original  agree- 
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ment  of  1877  was  three  cents  and  two  cents,  and  the  New  York 
lines  accepted  the  award.  They  had  to. 

Q.  Originally,  when  the  New  York  roads  withdrew  from  the 
agreement  of  1877,  or  the  agreement  of  1875,  they  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion  in  your  opinion,  that  an  advisory  committeebe  appointed? 
That  was  not  accepted  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  roads?  A.  Yes,  sir,  it  was. 

Q.  At  that  time?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  rate  war  began?  A.  The  rate  war  had  been 
going  on  some  time  before  that. 

Q.  When  the  rate  war  began,  the  suggestion  was  made  by  the 
New  York  roads,  as  a  reason  for  their  withdrawing  from  this 
agreement,  that  in  lieu  of  that  they  would  submit  the  matter  to 
an  advisory  committee?  Is  that  what  you  have  stated?  A.  I 
think  that  was  the  way  it  was  done.  I  cannot  tell  you  positively. 

Q.  When  they  broke  away  from  this  agreement  they  offered  to 
be  guided  by  an  advisory  committee,  but  the  rate  war  began, 
didn't  it?  A.  The  rate  war  began  back  in  1879  or  1880. 

Q.  When  did  the  New  York  Central  notify  the  other  roads  that 
they  would  withdraw  from  the  agreement?  A.  In  1880. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  the  New  York  Central  make  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  an  advisory  committee?  A.  That  is  my  impression;  I 
don’t  know. 

Q.  In  1882,  after  the  rate  war  had  been  going  on  for  two  years, 
the  proposition  of  the  advisory  committee  which  the  New  York 
roads  had  made  two  years  before,  and  which  had  been  refused  by 
the  Pennsylvania  road  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  was 
then  accepted  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
roads.  Isn’t  that  right?  A.  I  don’t  know.  I  cannot  tell  you 
that.  I  cannot  find  out  without  going  back  to  those  old  papers. 
I  don’t  know  where  they  are.  I  don’t  know  who  it  was  who  pro¬ 
posed  the  arbitration  committee. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  your  belief  that  it  was  the  New  York  roads? 
A.  Yes, •  sir;  but  you  say  it  was  first  rejected  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio. 

Q.  With  the  rate  war  going  on,  it  was  the  assumption  that  it 
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had  been  rejected.  A.  I  do  not  know  when  the  proposition  was 
made.  The  people  broke  up  in  1880. 

Q.  When  a  railroad  withdraws  from  an  agreement  it  usually 
makes  an  alternative  proposition?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  belief  that  when  the  New  York  roads  with¬ 
drew  from  this  agreement  they  offered  as  an  alternative  proposi¬ 
tion  the  submission  of  this  thing  to  an  advisory  committee?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  not  accepted  at  that  time?  A.  I  cannot  an¬ 
swer  that  question. 

Q.  The  rate  war  began  and  lasted  for  two  years?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  advisory  committee  was 
the  result?  A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  The  original  proposition  was  accepted  at  that  time,  at  the 
end  of  two  years?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  don't  know  when  that  propo¬ 
sition  was  made. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  don’t  state  that  the  proposition  was  made  in  1880?  A. 
No;  they  might  have  fought  along  for  eighteen  months. 

Q.  Before  that  proposition  was  made?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then 
the  proposition  might  have  been  made  and  accepted. 

By  Oommis'ssioner  Smith: 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion  that  when  they  withdrew  from  the  agree¬ 
ment  they  offered  this  as  an  alternative  proposition?  A.  Y"es,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  At  the  time  they  withdrew  from  the  agreement?  A.  I  said 
that  was  my  opinion.  Whether  they  did  it  at  the  time  they  with¬ 
drew  or  after,  they  had  been  fighting  for  a  year,  I  cannot  answer. 

• 

By  Commisssioner  Smith: 

Q.  If  you  are  correct  then,  after  all  that  is  the  important  point, 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road  did  accept  then, 
if  you  are  correct  in  your  surmise,  the  proposition  that  was  first 
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offered  them,  if  it  was  offered  them  when  they  withdrew  from 
the  agreement?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Commission  here  adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the  chairman. 

New  York,  October  27,  1899. 

A  public  hearing  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was 
held  this  day,  in  the  arbitration  committee  room  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange,  at  11  o’clock. 

Present:  Commissioners  Andrew  H.  Green,  chairman  pro  tern., 
and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  secretary;  also  Hon.  Ben  L.  Fairchild, 
counsel. 

HARRISON  B.  MOORE,  Jr. 

HARRISON  B.  MOORE,  Jr.,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  tes¬ 
tified,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fairchild. — I  want  to  say  before  I  proceed  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Moore  that  in  obedience  to  the  subpoena  to  bring  the 
books  of  the  New  York  Lighterage  and  Transportation  Company 
here,  Mr.  Moore  has  brought  a  statement,  which  he  has  made  up, 
which  is  principally  a  balance  sheet  for  the  year  ending  August 
31, 1899,  and  that  it  does  not  go  quite  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  go, 
but  I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Moore  that  the  Commission  may  ad¬ 
journ  after  getting  on  the  record  what  is  here,  and  I  will  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  his  office,  to  save  him  as  much  trouble  as  possible  as 
to  the  bringing  of  his  books. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  Moore?  A.  Harrison  B.  Moore. 

Q.  Your  residence?  A.  Eighty-three  Riverside  Drive. 

Q.  Your  business?  A.  Railroad  and  lighterage. 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  the  New  York  Lighterage  and 
Transportation  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  connection  with  that  company?  A. 
Treasurer  and  general  manager. 

Q.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  New  York  Lighterage  and 
Transportation  Company?  A.  Twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  How  is  that  $20,000  capitalization  held?  A.  Half  by  the 
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Lehigh  Valley  railroad;  by  H.  B.  Moore,  well,  it  is  held  one-half 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Some  of  the  stock  is  held  by  some  men 
who  represent  them  as  directors,  who  hold  one  or  two  shares 
apiece. 

Q.  That  is  qualifying  shares?  A.  Yes,  sir;  qualifying  shares, 
and  the  balance  is  held  by  H.  B.  Moore,  with  qualifying  shares 
to  directors  representing  him. 

Q.  Mr.  H.  B.  Moore  is  your  father  and  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  New  York  Lighterage  and  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  performs  the  lighterage  service  at  this  port  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railroad?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  incorporated?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  I  think. 

Q.  And  for  how  long  a  time  has  this  lighterage  company  been 
doing  the  business  of  the  railroad  company,  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company?  A.  I  should  say  about  eighteen  years;  I  am 
not  sure,  as  long  as  eighteen  years,  anyway. 

Q.  And  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  has  owned  half  for  that 
time?  A.  No;  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  has  owned  one-half  of 
the  stock  for  about  nine  years,  I  should  say. 

Q.  What  consideration  did  they  pay  for  the  $10,000  of  stock? 
A.  That,  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Of  course,  the  books  will  show?  A.  I  think  they  will,  yes, 
sir.  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  And  this  lighterage  company  performs  the  lighterage  ser¬ 
vice  exclusively  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company?  A. 
Recently,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  this  paper  that  I  hand  you  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
New  York  Lighterage  and  Transportation  Company,  for  the  year 
ending,  August  31,  1899?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  items  on  this  balance  sheet,  to  your  knowledge, 
have  been  taken  from  the  books  of  the  company?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Among  the  items  is  an  item  of  $35,252.66,  on  the  expense 
side  of  the  account,  paid  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
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will  you  explain  what  that  item  is?  A.  Well,  I  would  like  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  see  my  books,  I  don’t  know  that  I  am 
sure  myself  what  it  is. 

Q.  That  will  be  shown  by  the  books?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  balance  sheet  referred  to  was  received  and  marked  in  evi¬ 
dence  as  Exhibit  No.  1  of  October  27,  1899.) 

Q.  This  paper,  which  I  now  show  you,  shows  the  total  floating 
stock  owned  by  the  corporation  on  April  1,  1874?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Statement  offered  and  received  in  evidence  and  marked  Ex¬ 
hibit  No.  2  of  October  27,  1899.) 

Q.  And  this  statement  I  now  show  you  gives  the  total  floating 
equipment  of  the  company  as  of  this  date?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Statement  offered  and  received  in  evidence  and  marked  Ex¬ 
hibit  No.  3  of  October  27,  1899.) 

Mr.  Fairchild. — I  think  that  until  those  books  are  examined  by 
me,  Mr.  Moore  can  be  excused.  I  suggest  that  he  be  excused 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o’clock. 

Whereupon,  the  Commission  adjourned  until  October  28,  at  11 
o’clock  a.  m.,  to  the  offices  of  the  Commission  in  the  Times  Build¬ 
ing. 

EXHIBIT  No.  1  OF  OCTOBER  27,  1899. 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  New  York  Light¬ 
erage  and  Transportation  Company  for  One  Year  from  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1898,  to  i^ugust  31,  1899. 

RECEIPTS. 

1898. 

Sept.  1.  Balance  .  $271  26 

1899. 

Aug.  31.  L.  V.  R.  R.  Co.  eastbound 

ltg  .  $271,826  12 

L.  V.  R.  R.  Co.  cattle  ltg.  34,319  16 

L.  V.  R.  R.  Co.  floatage  ltg  83,596  42 

L.  Y.  R.  R.  Co.  grain  ltg. .  314,262  07 

L.  V.  R.  R.  Co.  westbound 

itg 


35.100  57 
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1899. 

Aug.  31.  L.  V.  R.  R.  Co.  coal  ltg...  $15,210  78 


Miscellaneous  outside  ltg.  43,110  59 

Handling  grain .  40,093  28 

Unloading  charges  at  Jer¬ 
sey  City .  86,607  84 

Labor  at  Jersey  City  col- 

«/ 

lected  .  9,748  29 

Demurrage  on  grain .  72,169  36 

Handling  grain  for  export  3,016  12 


$1,009,060  60 


$1,009,331  86 


EXPENSES. 

Wages  and  salaries .  $109,354  42 

Labor  at  Jersey  City  and  Perth  Amboy .  146,590  59 

Labor  at  New  York .  44.265  08 

Office  expenses .  10.014  01 

Towage  .  73,834  69 

Repairs .  62,660  00 

Barges,  canal  boats,  tugs  and  lighters .  363.090  38 

Fuel  and  water .  25,898  16 

Wharfage .  16,232  64 

Grain  storage  .  46,254  36 

Shortage  and  damage . . .  •  2.646  94 

Chandlery  and  supplies .  i2,046  30 

Grain  shortage .  21,313  69 

Taxes . .  25  44 

L.  V.  R,  R.  Co.  relief .  35,252  66 

Miscellaneous .  22.705  05 

Insurance  . 14,86S  87 

Balance  carried  forward .  2,278  58 


$1,009,331  86 
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EXHIBIT  No.  2  OF  OCTOBER  27,  1899. 

Floating  Stock  April  1,  1874  (Date  of  Organization). 

Tug  John  Cooker .  $2,000 

Steam  barge  Roslyn .  2,000 

Barge  Exchange .  1,900 

Barge  E.  A.  Meneely .  1,000 

Barge  D.  C.  Miller.... .  1,000 

Barge  Resolute . 2,000 

Barge  J.  W.  Eaton.... .  1,800 

Scow  No.  10 . 2,000 

Lighter  Jessie  Moore .  2,000 

Lighter  Edward  Bill .  1,900 

Lighter  Dandy  .  1,400 

Lighter  Philip  Dater .  1,000 


$20,000 

EXHIBIT  No.  3  of  OCTOBER  27,  1899. 

Capital  Stock  $20,000,  Consisting  of  800  Shares  at  $25  Each. 

FLOATING  STOCK. 

Steamer  barge  Roslyn .  $2,000 

Barge  Exchange  .  1,900 

Barge  Jessie  Moore .  2,000 

Barge  Edward  Bill .  1,900 

Barge  Davis .  500 

Canal  boat  F.  C.  Meade .  100 


$8,400 


New  York  City,  October  28,  1899. 

A  hearing  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was  this 
day  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Commission,  in  the  Times  Building, 
New  York  city. 

Present:  Hon.  Andrew  H.  Green,  and  Hon.  Alexander  R.  Smith, 
secretary;  also  Hon.  Ben  L.  Fairchild.,  counsel. 
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Mr.  Green,  acting  as  chairman,  called  the  Commission  to  order 
at  11.08  a.  m. 

HARRISON  B.  MOORE,  Jr.  (recalled.) 

HARRISON  B.  MOORE,  JR.,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Moore,  on  this  statement,  this  balance  sheet  introduced 
in  evidence  yesterday,  Exhibit  No.  1,  appears  an  item  of  wages 
and  salary  $109,354.42.  Please  state  w7hat  part  of  that  comes 
under  the  head  of  salary  and  what  part  under  the  head  of  wages 
in  the  amount?  A.  Eleven  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  comes 
under  salaries  and  the  balance  under  wages. 

Q.  And  that  $11,300  is  the  salary  that  is  paid  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  your  father,  and  to  yourself  as  general 
manager?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  in  addition  to  that  an  item  for  clerk  hire  besides 
the  wages?  A.  Yes,  sir;  wages  and  clerk  hire. 

Q.  This  $146,590.59,  labor  at  Jersey  City  and  Perth  Amboy, 
what  proportion  of  that  is  terminal  service  as  compared  with 
labor  on  lighters?  A.  Of  that  expense? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  That  includes  service  of  taking  freight  from  cars 
and  putting  it  on  floats,  does  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  think 
about  $50,000  of  it  was  for  terminal  expenses. 

Q.  You  think  your  terminal  expenses  at  both  Jersey  City  and 
Perth  Amboy  would  not  exceed  $50,000?  A.  No;  they  are  very 
light  at  Amboy;  do  not  amount  to  anything.  The  railroad  does 
all  the  work  there  themselves. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  item  of  $44,265.08,  labor  at  New 
York,  is  terminal  service?  A.  None  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  an  item  here,  $363,090.38,  barges,  canal  boats, 
tugs  and  lighters.  Will  you  explain  that  item?  A.  The  lighter¬ 
age  company  does  not  own  but  very  few  boats;  the  balance  of 
the  work  is  done  by  chartered  boats,  boats  that  we  charter.  Of 
that  $360,000,  $196,000  of  it  was  paid  to  H.  B.  Moore  and  the 
Eastern  Amboy  railroad  for  the  charter  of  these  boats  they  own. 
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The  balance  of  it  was  paid  to  different  parties  for  the  boats  they 
owned. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  kind  of  boats  do  yon  charter?  A.  Lighters,  tugs, 
floats. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  railroad  you  made  those  payments 
to?  A.  Eastern  Amboy  railroad. 

Q.  That  is  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  as  I  understand  you,  the  situation  is  this,  that  this  light¬ 
erage  company,  as  a  corporation,  owns  very  little  of  its  own 
plant?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  the  title  to  that  plant  remains  in  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  railroad  and  H.  B.  Moore,  and  that  they  are  also  the  owners, 
half  and  half  each,  in  the  lighterage  company?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and 
the  balance  is  owned  by  outside  people. 

Q.  So  that  the  profits  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  and  H. 
B.  Moore  receive  in  this  business  would  figure  in  that  $196,000 
which  is  paid  to  them,  half  and  half  each?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  barges  are  sometimes  chartered  to  other  parties?  A. 
Not  those. 

Q.  How  many  barges,  tugs  and  lighters  are  included  in  this 
charter?  A.  Fifty-two  lighters  and  barges — a  barge  and  a  lighter 
is  really  the  same  thing — seven  steamboats,  twenty-two  railroad 
floats  and  seven  or  eight  canal  boats. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  a  balance  sheet  for  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1898?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not;  I  have  one  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1898. 

Q.  And  this  paper  that  you  hand  me  is  such  balance  sheet  for 
the  year  ending  November  30,  1898?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  made  in  the  usual  course  of  business  at  your 
office?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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(Balance  sheet  for  year  ending  November  30,  1898,  offered  and 
received  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  No.  1  of  October  28, 
1899.) 

Q.  Have  you  the  balance  sheet  for  the  year  previous  with  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  paper  you  hand  me  is  the  balance  sheet  for  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1897?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  also  made  in  the  usual  course,  regular  course  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  is  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Balance  sheet  for  year  ending  November  30,  1897,  offered  and 
received  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  No.  2  of  October  28, 
1899.) 

Q.  This  paper  you  now  hand  me  is  the  balance  sheet  for  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1896?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  correct?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Balance  sheet  for  year  ending  November  30,  1896,  offered  and 
received  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  No.  3  of  October  28, 
1899.) 

Q.  And  the  explanation  you  have  made  regarding  the  several 
items  on  the  balance  sheet  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1899 
(Exhibit  No.  1  of  October  27,  1899),  would  apply  to  the  items  on 
the  balance  sheets  now  offered  in  evidence  for  those  three  years? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — Wouldn’t  it  be  well  to  ask  the  witness  as  to  the 
lighterage  charge,  as  to  whether  he  thinks  it  excessive? 

Mr.  Fairchild — I  want  to  say  that  I  know  the  opinion  of  all 
the  lighterage  people  of  this  port,  and  of  all  the  railroads,  and 
they  say  it  is  not  excessive.  That  has  already  been  stated  on 
the  record  by  some  of  the  railroad  men  and  the  evidence  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  here  from  this  source  and  from  other 
sources  which  is  now  on  the  record  is  evidence  of  facts  from 
which  the  Commission  can  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

By  Commissioner  Green: 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  lighterage  charge?  A.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  excessive. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Does  the  statement  here  show  what  the  rate  is  that  is  paid 
to  the  lighters  that  are  chartered?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  the  rate?  What  is  the  agreement?  A.  No  agree¬ 
ment. 

Q.  Simply  whatever  the  profits  are  that  are  made  by  the  Light¬ 
erage  Company,  is  paid  over  for  that  charter?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  about  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  They  charter  all  the  vessels?  A.  That  appears  in  a  separate 
item. 

Q.  For  instance,  people  have  come  before  this  Commission  and 
have  stated  that  they  paid  forty  cents  for  lighterage,  and  forty- 
five,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy-four  and  eighty  cents.  Are  the  charges 
varied?  A.  We  pay  sixty  cents  per  ton  less  ten  per  cent,  for  all 
outside  lightering. 

Q.  There  are  no  graduations  as  to  different  commodities?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  ten  per  cent,  for?  A.  For  doing  the  business. 
You  know  an  outside  lighter  will  not  take  the  business  we  have 
to  carry. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  item  of  expense  in  lightering,  the  trans¬ 
portation  or  handling?  A.  Well,  the  handling,  the  towing  and 
keeping  the  boats  up. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  not  add  appreciably  to  the  total  cost  of 
lightering  after  you  once  get  the  goods  upon  the  lighter  and  those 
goods  are  in  the  course  of  transportation,  it  would  not  add  materi¬ 
ally  to  the  cost  if  it  went  a  little  further?  A.  Oh,  yes,  it  does. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  A  steam  tug  of  course  consumes  more  coal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
If  all  our  towing  was  above  the  towing  limits,  it  would  take 
double  the  fleet  we  have  got  to-day. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  When  you  say  “  towing  limits  ”  you  mean  “  lighterage 
limits”  do  you  not?  A,  Outside  the  lighterage  limits  it  would 
take  double  our  fleet  to  do  it;  naturally  that  would  make  a  dif¬ 
ference. 

Q.  Increasing  the  lighterage  limits  would  not  mean  that  all  your 
merchandise  would  go  there?  A.  It  would  be  on  the  same  ratio; 
it  would  be  an  increase  in  the  same  ratio.  It  keeps  a  tug  from 
doing  something  else. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  The  lighterage  limits  do  not  extend  to  Yonkers,  do  they? 
A.  No;  they  extend  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  to  Sixty -third  street  on  the  East  River?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  lighterage  limits  have  gradually  been  increased  on  the  North 
River.  For  years  it  was  only  to  Ninety-sixth  street. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  you  consider  that  it  would  be  a  proper  basis  to 
have  the  lighterage  limits  in  the  port  of  New  York  to  include  all 
the  port  of  New  York,  that  is  within  the  city  of  New  York?  A. 
Yes,  sir;. if  they  make  a  bigger  deduction  from  the  rate,  more 
than  three  cents  from  the  rate,  but  not  on  a  three  cent  basis. 


By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  It  must  amount  to  the  same  thing  after  all  if  you  do  a  large 
amount?  A.  As  it  is  now,  we  charge  when  we  go  out  there. 

Q.  And  the  extra  charge  due  to  that,  would  afford  a  graduated 
scale  upon  which  that  lighterage  could  be  increased,  if  it  was 
thought  desirable  by  the  railroad  company;  that  is,  it  would  show 
how  much  more  the  expense  is  of  lightering  outside  of  the  limits 
and  that  could  be  adjusted?  A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  an  impossibility 
to  run  a  railroad  business  on  that  basis  because  you  take  a  man 
out  in  Kalamazoo;  he  does  not  know  what  the  rate  is  there. 
Every  street  would  have  to  have  a  different  rate. 

Q.  I  mean  if  you  were  to  extend  the  lighterage  limits  further 
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than  they  are  now,  and  charge  say  three  and  a  half  or  four  cents 
a  hundred,  to  include  as  the  counsel  says,  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  I  should  think  that  extra  charge  you  now  make  for 
lighterage  outside  of  the  lighterage  limits  could  afford  a  basis 
upon  which  the  railroads  could  estimate  what  would  be  a  fair 
charge  by  extending  the  limit?  A.  The  railroads  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  do  that. 

Q.  The  suggestion  has  never  been  made  by  them  or  by  the 
lighterage  companies?  A.  No,  sir.  That  is,  I  mean  the  terminal 
railroads  would  be  willing. 

Q.  The  connecting  railroads  would  object?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  comes  out  of  the  rate?  A.  No,  sir;  it  comes  out  of 
the  consignee  of  the  freight.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  towing 
limits  should  be  increased,  why  the  lighterage  limits  should  be 
increased,  because  a  man  that  has  his  business  down  town,  near 
the  concentrated  part  of  the  city,  or  down  by  the  Battery,  where 
property  is  very  high,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
more  benefit  than  a  man  on  the  Harlem  river,  who  does  not  pay 
anything  for  it,  and  the  extra  towing  charge  is  not  excessive.  It 
is  only  about  eight  dollars,  if  he  does  any  business  at  all  he  can 
order  four  or  five  or  six  cars  up  there  at  a  time.  The  charge 
would  be  the  same,  $8. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  increasing  the  lighterage  limits  for 
grain  to  include  all  the  port  within  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  I 
do  not  think  they  should  be  any  more  in  that  case  than  in  the 
other. 

Q.  It  is  cheaper  to  lighter  grain,  however,  than  other  merchan¬ 
dise,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  three  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  grain  could  be  lightered 
at  a  profit  within  every  portion  of  the  port,  that  is,  within  the 
city  of  New  York,  could  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  item  in  the  balance  sheet,  marked  outside  lighterage, 
|43,110. 59 — I  am  referring  now  to  the  balance  sheet  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1899  (Exhibit  No.  1  of  October  27,  1899) — will 
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you  explain  what  that  item  is?  A.  That  is  principally  freight 
that  has  been  lightered  outside  of  the  lighterage  limits.  There 
may  have  been  some  little  business  that  we  have  done  to  accom¬ 
modate  customers  of  our  railroad  and  there  has  been  freight 
handled  that  was  not  in  connection  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road.  We  have  often  had  lighterage  for  men  not  customers  of 
the  railroads,  from  one  point  to  another,  that  the  Lehigh  Valley 
has  no  interest  in.  It  means  lighterage  outside  the  railroad  busi¬ 
ness. 

Q.  But  it  includes  all  lighterage  that  has  been  done  outside  the 
lighterage  limits?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  as  against  that  item  should  be  charged  the  ad¬ 
ditional  expense  for  transportation  in  going  the  additional  dis¬ 
tance?  A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  charge  for  that.  We  do  not  keep 
a  separate  account  of  that. 

Q.  It  is  all  bunched  in  one  charge  for  towing?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  same  time,  in  estimating  as  to  the  receipts  for  out¬ 
side  lighterage,  you  would  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  as  against 
the  receipts  should  be  the  extra  expense  for  going  beyond  the 
lighterage  limits?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Commission  here  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  1  OF  OCTOBER  28,  1898. 

Statement  of  Business,  New  York  Lighterage  and  Transportation 

Company  for  Twelve  Months  from  December  1,  1897,  to  No¬ 
vember  30,  1898. 

1897. 

Dec.  1.  To  balance .  $3,055  22 

1898. 

Nov.  30.  L.  V.  R.  R.,  eastbound, 

894,794,588  .  $269,871  89 

L.  V.  R,  R.,  cattle,  108,- 

386,710  .  21,677  34 

L.  V.  R.  R.,  floatage, 

495,846,169 


78,171  27 
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1898. 

Nov.  30.  L.  Y.  R.  R.,  grain,  1,519,- 

338,508  .  $337,141  46 

L.  Y.  R.  R.,  W.  B., 

100,832,851  .  30,244  75 

L.  Y.  R.  R.,  coal,  27,957. .  9,540  08 

N.  Y.  S'.  &  W.  R.  R.,  coal, 

17,577  .  53,365  27 

Miscellaneous .  41,543  25 

Unloading  at  Jersey  City .  86,503  51 

Labor  collected,  Jersey 

City .  5,206  06 

Handling  grain .  67,863  07 

Demurrage  on  grain .  80,746  39 

Storage  on  export  grain. .  125,514  94 

Holding  flour. .  .  $1,200 

Extra  labor  at 


Jersey  City...  3,732 

-  4,932  00 

Brooklyn  W.  &  W.  Co. — 

lighterage  grain  .  618  65 

Floating  dressed 

meat .  $2,370 

Floating  cattle . .  3,160 

-  5,530  00 

Handling  export  grain. . .  2,397  47 

-  $1,172,867  40 

$1,175,922  62 


CONTRA. 


Wages  and  salary .  $110,260  81 

Labor,  J.  C.  and  P.  A .  115,497  07 

Labor,  New  York .  45,341  10 

Office  expenses .  10,160  50 

Towage .  59,799  54 

Repairs .  40,584  28 
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Barges,  canal  boats  and  lighters .  $209,932  19 

Fuel  and  water .  35,519  82 

Wharfage .  21,268  91 

Grain  storage .  214,405  02 

Storage  yard .  425  46 

Grain  shortage .  11,410  18 

Shortage  and  damage .  7,511  21 

Chandlery  and  supplies .  10,083  48 

Taxes,  State  and  city .  469  59 

Insurance .  18,252  62 

L.  V.  R.  R.,  relief  grain .  31,790  03 

Miscellaneous .  21,542  43 


$964,254  24 

H.  B.  Moore,  P.  A .  99,500  00 

E.  A.  R.  R,  Co.,  P.  A .  99,500  00 

Balance .  12,668  38 


$1,175,922  62 


EXHIBIT  NO.  2  OF  OCTOBER  28,  1899.  - 

Statement  of  Business,  New  York  Lighterage  and  Transportation 
Company,  for  Twelve  Months,  from  December  1,  1896,  to  No¬ 
vember  30,  1897. 

1896. 

Dec.  1.  Balance  .  $32  66 

1897. 

Nov.  30.  L.  V.  R.  R.,  eastbound, 

747,539,485  .  $221,485  23 

L.  V.  R.  R.,  cattle, 

101,510,016  .  20,302  01 

L.  y.  R.  R.,  floatage, 

540,051,811  .  83,687  10 

L.  y.  R.  R.,  grain, 

977,310,590  .  219,894  88 
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1897. 

Nov.  30.  L.  V.  R.  R.,  westbound, 


88,938,440  . 

$26,521 

72 

L.  V.  R.  R.,  coal,  tons, 

11,319 . 

3,761 

41 

N.  Y.  S.  &  W.  R.  R.,  coal, 

tons,  41,185  . 

12,900 

69 

Miscellaneous . 

50,783 

88 

Handling  grain . 

52,607 

61 

Demurrage  on  grain . 

46,607 

39 

Unloading  at  Jersey  City. 

101,550 

50 

Extra  labor  at  Jersey 

City,  collected . 

5,508 

68 

Extra  labor  at  Jersey 

City  terminal  . 

19,606 

00 

Extra  labor  floating  cattle 

17,068 

00 

Extra  labor,  fresh  meat, 

43d  street . 

20,146 

46 

Extra  labor  and  holding 

flour . 

16,475 

08 

Extra  labor  and  holding 

grain  for  export . 

31,378 

90 

Chandlery  supplies  . 

405 

37 

$950,691  11 


$950,723  77 


CONTRA. 

Wages  and  salaries .  $106,687  42 

Labor,  Jersey  City  and  Perth  Amboy .  113,680  49 

Labor,  New  York .  36,357  38 

Office  expenses .  9,664  38 

Towages .  46,186  39 

Barges,  canal  boats  and  lighters .  126,624  -12 

Fuel  and  water .  32,736  65 

Chandlery  and  supplies . 8,023  89 

Repairs .  63,719  22 
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Wharfage .  $13,044  02 

Grain  storage .  143,228  16 

Storage  yard .  599  50 

Grain  shortage .  5,965  19 

Shortage  and  damage .  9,498  38 

Taxes,  State  and  city .  743  44 

Insurance .  9,260  08 

Miscellaneous .  29,449  61 


E.  and  A.  R.  R.  Co . 

H.  B.  Moore . 

Balance  carried  forward 


$755,468  55 

$96,100 

96,100 

-  192,200  00 

.  3,055  22 


$950,723  77 


New  York,  December  28,  1897. 

EXHIBIT  No.  3  OF  OCTOBER  28,  1899. 

Statement  of  Business,  New  York  Lighterage  and  Transportation 
Company,  for  One  Year  from  December  1,  1895,  to  November 
30,  1896. 

1895. 

Dec.  1.  Balance .  $1  69 

1896. 

Nov.  30.  L.  V.  R.  R.  eastward,  649, 


713,  857 . 

1195,084 

70 

L.  V.  R.  R.  cattle,  121,  633, 

939  . 

24,486 

86 

L.  V.  R.  R.  floatage,  523, 

777,  768 . 

80,333 

47 

L.  V.  R.  R.  grain,  959,  30G, 

410  . 

‘  215,859 

63 

L.  V.  R.  R.  westbound, 

107,  721.  319 . 

32.042 

19 

L.  V.  R.  R.  coal,  T  9,  G64 . 

4,773 

78 
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1896. 

Not.  30.  N.  Y.  S.  &  W.  R.  R.  coal, 


T  20,  767  . 

$14,053 

97 

Miscellaneous . 

52,326 

49 

Handling  grain . 

44,135 

98 

Demurrage  on  grain . 

17,026 

13 

Unloading  charges  at  Jer- 

sey  City . 

101,727 

05 

Extra  labor  collected,  Jer- 

sey  City . 

6,957 

53 

Extra  labor  at  Jersey  City 

2,281 

50 

Extra  labor  at  Amboy  on 

grain  . 

11,371 

71 

Extra  labor  on  fresh  meat, 

Forty-third  street . 

14,655 

00 

Extra  labor  on  cattle. . . . 

5,460 

00 

Extra  labor  handling 

flour . 

10,410 

00 

$832,985  99 


$832,987  68 


CONTRA. 

Wages  and  salaries . .  $108,211  66 

Labor  at  New  York . 32,371  39 

Labor  at  Jersey  City  and  Perth  Amboy.  . .  131,132  44 

Office  expenses .  9,126  43 

Taxes  . .  17  61 

Towage  .  46,091  72 

Repairs  .  55,784  37 

Barge  and  C.  B.  hire .  $60,952  77 

Outside  lighters .  2,677  09 

-  63,629  86 

Fuel  and  water .  30,361  88 

Wharfage . 11,925  99 

Grain  storage .  57,831  97 

Storage  yard .  600  CO 
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Damage  and  shortage .  |6,604  88 

Refund  overcharges  on  grain  storage .  8,989  46 

Rebates  on  flour,  $521.60,  and  to  Lewisohn  Bros., 

$1,588.40  .  2,110  01 

Insurance .  9,053  63 

Chandlery  and  supplies . . .  7,889  72 

Miscellaneous .  13,623  00 

E.  &  A.  R.  R.  Co .  116,360  00 

H.  B.  Moore .  116,360  00 

Balance  forward  to  new  account .  32  66 


$832,987  68 

October  2,  1897. 

[,  New  York,  October  31,  1899. 

A  public  hearing  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  was 
held  this  day  in  the  arbitration  committee  rooms  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  building. 

Present:  Commissioners  Charles  A.  Schieren,  chairman;  C.  C. 
Shayne,  and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  secretary;  also  Hon.  Ben  L.  Fair- 
child,  counsel. 

The  chairman  called  the  Commission  to  order  at  1.40  o’clock 
p.  m.,  stating  that  the  question  of  differentials  would  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  considered. 

,SAMUEL  R.  CALLAWAY. 

<S.  R.  CALLAWAY,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  Your  full  name?  A.  Samuel  R.  Callaway. 

Q.  Your  residence?  A.  New  York. 

Q.  Your  business?  A.  President  New  York  Central  and  Hud¬ 
son  River  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  There  has  been  considerable  said  on  the  subject  of  differ¬ 
entials,  and  it  was  my  desire  before  closing  the  testimony  that 
has  already  been  produced  before  the  New  York  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  to  have  the  presidents  of  the  several  Atlantic  seaboard 
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trunk  lines  appear  before  the  Commission  to  give  their  views 
upon  the  subject  of  differentials:  First,  as  to  their  views  regard¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  the  differentials;  and  second,  as  to  the  differ¬ 
entials,  the  equity  of  them  as  they  exist  under  present  conditions; 
and  without  limiting  you  by  any  questions,  I  should  like  now  to 
ask  that  you,  as  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  express  the  position  of  the  road  and  your  own  views  on 
that  subject.  A.  It  is  a  very  hard  question,  gentlemen,  one  with 
which  we  have  been  wrestling  for  a  good  many  years.  The  traffic 
of  the  country  is  largely  moved  in  obedience  to  three  competitive 
forces:  One  the  competition  among  the  railroads  themselves,  one 
the  competition  between  the  railroads  and  the  waterways,  and 
one  the  competition  which  is  world  wide — the  commercial  com 
ditions  which  compel  us  to  carry 'freight  at  rates  to  meet  the 
competition  wherever  we  wish  to  land  the  traffic  of  the  country. 
In  regard  to  this  differential  question  as  between  the  ports,  which 
I  presume  is  the  question  you  are  discussing  here,  I  would  like 
to  give  you  a  brief  history  of  it  to  date,  if  you  would  like  to  have 
it  in  that  form. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  it  in  that  way. 
A.  In  1869  the  differential  on  grain  in  favor  of  Baltimore  was 
ten  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds.  After  a  year  of  rate  wars 
it  was  agreed  that  the  differential  should  be  reduced  to  five  cents, 
at  which  it  remained  upon  grain  and  the  lower  classes  of  freight 
until  1876.  In  1875  the  westbound  differentials  in  favor  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  Philadelphia  were  ten,  nine,  eight,  six  and  five  to  Balti¬ 
more,  that  is  the  different  classes,  and  seven,  six,  four  and 
three  to  Philadelphia.  In  1876  a  tariff  was  agreed  upon,  which 
was  Chicago  to  Baltimore  thirteen  cents  less  than  Chicago  to 
New  York.  Philadelphia  was  ten  per  cent,  less,  and  Cincinnati 
to  Baltimore  was  twenty-four  per  cent,  less  than  to  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  twelve  and  one-half  cents  less.  This  agree¬ 
ment  lasted  about  a  month  and  a  half.  The  New  York  Central 
and  Erie,  being  then  the  dominant  lines,  became  dissatisfied  with 
it  and  went  into  a  general  scramble  for  business,  and  during  that 
year  and  a  portion  of  the  succeeding  year  the  rate  from  Chicago 
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to  New  York  was  reduced  to  a  basis  of  twelve  cents  a  hundred 
pounds. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  year?  A.  That  was  in  1876.  Sometime  in  1877  an 
agreement  was  again  reached  making  the  Baltimore  rate  three 
cents  less  than  the  rate  to  New  York,  and  the  Philadelphia  rate 
two  cents  less  than  to  New  York.  This  agreement  lasted  with 
intermittent  success  and  various  scrimages  until  1880,  when  the 
New  York  Central  gave  notice  of  withdrawal  on  the  ground  that 
the  differentials  were  excessive  and  that  the  port  of  New  York 
could  not  stand  them.  This  brought  on  a  war  of  rates,  which 
lasted  until  1882,  when  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  to  arbitration,  after  the  roads  had  been  pretty  well  wrecked, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  consisting  of  Mr.  Cooley,  Mr. 
Washburn  and  Mr.  Thurman.  Thev  made  their  award  in  1882, 
fixing  the  differentials  at  about  the  same  as  they  have  been  since, 
until  quite  recently. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Three  and  two  cents?  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  great  bulk 
of  the  traffic.  In  1896  or  1897  the  roads,  after  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  agreed  that  the  differential  should  be  taken  off  the  lake 
ports  on  grain. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  You  refer  now  to  what  is  known  as  the  ex-lake  differential? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  manv  vears  did  that  exist?  A.  Mv  recollection  is 
that  that  was  in  1896.  In  1897,  I  think,  it  was  referred  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  again,  after  we  had  a  lot  of 
hard  rackets  and  scrimmages,  and  they  decided  to  let  it  remain 
as  it  is. 

Q.  Are  you  now  referring  to  the  proceedings  brought  by  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  1896?  A.  That  was  what  I  thought,  1896  to 
1897.  Early  in  1898  we  were  summoned  before  the  Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission  in  Washington.  The  difficulties  of  the 
situation  were  pointed  out  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  New  York 
roads  and  the  roads  running  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  that 
on  grain  the  differentials  should  be  cut  in  two.  Some  of  these  roads 
are  getting  very  restive  under  it,  and  we  have  a  notice  now  from 
Mr.  Ingalls,  the  manager  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  that  he 
cannot  stand  it,  that  the  differential  is  too  low  and  that  it  must 
be  restored.  That  is  the  situation  to-day. 

Q.  Just  at  that  point,  has  there  been  any  change  in  the  differ¬ 
ential  on  grain  for  export  other  than  the  change  made  in  January, 
1899,  when  it  was  cut  in  two?  It  has  been  testified  here  by  one 
witness  that  about  two  years  ago  there  was  an  agreement  made 
between  the  Baltimore  roads  and  the  New  York  roads  that  on 
export  grain  leaving  Baltimore  in  cargo  iots  there  should  be  no 
differential  in  favor  of  Baltimore.  A.  I  never  heard  of  that  agree¬ 
ment,  or  if  I  did  it  has  passed  from  my  memory. 

Mr.  Garrett. — I  think  that  was  done  by  agreement  between  New 
York  and  Baltimore  roads  in  1897.  It  was  on  nothing  but  ex¬ 
lake  grain. 

Q.  That  referred  only  to  ex-lake  grain?  A.  That  is  all  I  have 
knowledge  of.  I  have  never  heard  that  the  differentials  have  been 
disturbed,  except  on  ex-lake  grain,  until  the  arrangement  we 
made,  and  at  that  time  we  insisted  upon  some  change  in  the  dif¬ 
ferential.  Finally  after  a  good  deal  of  wrangling  it  was  decided 
to  try  this  cent  and  a  half. 

Q.  Did  the  ex-lake  differential  apply  anywhere  else  than  from 
Buffalo?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Of  course  that  only  applied  to  grain  from  Buffalo?  A.  Buf¬ 
falo  and  other  lake  ports,  Erie  and  Fairport. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Fairport  is  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  lake  terminus,  and  Penn- 
sylvania  the  lake  terminal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

7 

Q.  Will  you  go  on  now;  I  will  not  interrupt  you  again,  right 
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away  anyway?  A.  I  don't  know  as  there  is  any  thing  further 
to  say. 

Q.  You  have  brought  down  to  date  the  history  of  the  differ¬ 
entials.  Now,  what  I  desire  to  have  on  record,  are  your  views  of 
the  position  of  the  New  York  Central  on  the  subject  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  differentials  and  upon  the  subject  of  the  equity  of  the 
existing  differentials  under  existing  conditions,  and  the  reasons  or 
facts  upon  which  you  base  your  views,  and  the  position  of  your 
road.  A.  That  is  a  very  hard  question,  gentlemen.  Of  course, 
these  rates  and  tariffs  are  all  built  up  on  a  continual  system  of 
compromise  and  adjustment  between  the  different  railroads,  and 
the  different  forces  that  we  have  to  contend  against.  The  New 
York  roads  think  the  differential  is  too  large,  and,  as  I  have  saidr 
Mr.  Ingalls  who  manages  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  says  that  he  can¬ 
not  live  under  this  cent  and  a  half  differential;  it  has  got  to  be  in¬ 
creased.  When  you  come  to  look  into  all  the  factors  in  the  case, 
the  question  is  so  very  large,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  a 
man,  even  with  my  experience,  to  make  up  his  mind  what  is  right. 
There  is  a  ciaim  that  the  business  of  the  port  of  New  York  is  con¬ 
stantly  declining.  I  do  not  know  wffiether  that  is  true  or  not,  buc 
the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  roads  have  carried  2,00u,- 

000  tons  in  here  in  excess  of  the  former  four  years,  and  their  busi- 

\ 

ness  is  constantly  increasing.  Of  course,  the  opening  of  these  new 
ports  is  constantly  taking  the  business  away  from  New  York. 
New  Orleans  is  almost  a  new  factor,  excepting  for  the  Mississippi 
river  competition.  Galveston  is  a  new  factor.  These  ports  are 
being  increased  all  the  time,  enormous  elevators  being  built,  and 
it  is  natural  that  some  of  the  business  must  be  drained  away  from 
the  center  that  very  largely  controlled  the  whole  of  it,  or  did 
in  years  gone  by. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  This  is  a  subject  which  constantly  comes  before  the  rail¬ 
road  officers?  A.  Constantly;  we  simply  try  to  do  the  best  we 
can  by  making  these  compromises  and  adjustments. 

Q.  What  is  the  demand  your  company  makes  or  the  New  York 
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roads  make  upon  these  roads  that  insist  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  differential?  A.  Since  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
road  we  have  never  made  any  demand.  We  have  arbitrated  this 
question  twice.  There  has  been  a  great  mass  of  testimony  pro¬ 
duced  by  shippers  and  railroad  men  before  this  arbitration  com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  composed  of  bright  men,  and  those  men  found 
that  those  differentials  were  not  unfair  to  New  York. 

Q.  In  1880,  when  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 
withdrew  from  those  existing  arrangements,  and  from  the  then 
existing  arrangement  on  the  differential,  did  you  offer  an  alter¬ 
native  proposition,  as  you  recall  it?  A.  I  cannot  tell,  I  was  not 
here  then.  There  are  certain  advantages  that  New  York  has. 
New  York  has  an  enormous  steamship  tonnage,  and,  of  course, 
we  have  to  make  these  rates  as  I  have  said  in  competition  with 
the  world.  If  the  price  of  grain  in  Chicago,  say,  is  so  much, 
and  the  price  in  Liverpool  is  so  much,  you  can  only  get  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  for  the  transportation.  These  matters  all  have 
to  be  adjusted  to  fit.  New  York  has  a  great  advantage  in  having 
berth  accommodations  on  a  large  number  of  lines  leaving  here 
that  they  do  not  have  at  other  ports.  We  think  that  the  differ¬ 
entials  on  grain  ought  to  be  wiped  out,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  that  is  a  difficult  thing  to  have  done. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  understand  that  the  principle  of  the  differential  is  to 
equalize  the  through  rate,  so  that  it  will  be  the  same  at  all  the 
ports?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  whatever  might  be  the  natural  conditions,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  favor  of  the  port  of  New  York,  that  these  natural  con¬ 
ditions  favoring  the  port  of  New  York  should  be  offset  by  an  in¬ 
land  rate  to  the  port  of  New  York  as  compared  to  the  other  ports? 
A.  I  don’t  say  that  at  all. 

Q.  Is  that  not  the  principle  of  the  differential?  A.  No;  you 
have  to  take  the  principle  upon  which  these  differentials  are 
made.  If  you  take  the  distance  principle,  the  rates  ought  to  be 
less  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  than  to  New  York.  There  is 
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no  reason  why  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  should  carry  its 
«>  « / 

traffic  here  to  New  York,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company  should  carry  its  traffic  to  New  York. 
That  is  the  thing  you  have  got  to  keep  in  view  in  the  interest  of 
New  York.  If  you  cannot  adjust  rates  so  that  these  roads  can 
bring  traffic  to  New  York,  what  would  be  the  object  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  hauling  its  traffic  to  New  York  when  it  could  save 
188  miles,  at  the  same  rate? 

Q.  If  that  was  the  principle  of  the  differential,  would  there  not 
be  a  lower  export  rate  on  exports  to  New  York  than  Boston,  if 
it  was  carried  out?  A.  I  presume  so;  the  difference  between  New 
York  and  Boston  is  only  forty  or  fifty  miles. 

Q.  There  is  no  differential  in  favor  of  New  York  on  exports,  as 
between  New  York  and  Boston,  is  there?  A.  I  cannot  answer 
these  questions.  The  rates  are  made  by  the  traffic  managers.  As 
I  understand  it  there  is  a  differential  at  Boston.  There  is  a  dif¬ 
ferential  at  Montreal;  the  Montreal  differential  is  the  same  as 
Philadelphia.  Now,  it  is  an  enormous  question  when  you  take  it 
in  all  its  bearings.  Take  St.  Paul  territory,  and  Soo  line,  that  is 
controlled  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  is  a  line  to  Montreal  as 
short  as  our  line  from  Chicago.  We  have  got  to  make  the  best 
adjustment  we  can,  otherwise  the  traffic  would  go  over  the  short 
line. 

Q.  So  far  as  Boston  and  New  York  are  concerned  the  principle 
of  mileage  does  not  hold  good?  A.  As  I  said  before  the  tariffs- 
are  built  up  on  a  series  of  compromises  and  adjustments  the 
best  we  have  been  able  to  do.  They  have  been  referred  to  two 

«y 

boards  of  arbitration  of  outside  gentlemen,  who  are  experts,  and 
they  have  found  that  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done.  Speaking 
in  a  selfish  way  for  New  York  roads,  we  would  like  to  have  the 
whole  thing  wiped  out. 

Q.  The  last  arbitration  was  the  one  you  referred  to  as  being 
held  in  1882?  A.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  you  might  call  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  an  arbirtation  committee,  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  referred  to  them,  and  we  agreed  to  stand  by  their  finding. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  Last  year  or  the  year  before  that. 

Mr.  Garrett — Mr.  Fairchild  said  that  the  Produce  Exchange 
case  was  begun  in  1896. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  you  referred  to  as  the  arbitration  case? 

The  Witness A.  No,  the  arbitration  case  was  the  arbitration 
before  Messrs.  Thurman,  Cooley  and  Washburne,  in  1882. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  That  was  the  last  time  that  the  roads  agreed  to  submit  the 
subject  to  arbitration  and  to  abide  by  that  arbitration?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

Q.  The  general  understanding  among  the  railroads  to-day  is 
that  they  are  abiding  by  that  report  except  in  so  far  as  it  has 
been  specifically  modified?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  report,  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  want  to  see  if  that 
is  your  understanding,  disregards  almost  entirely  the  distance 
principle,  disregards  almost  entirely  the  cost  principle,  and  bases 
its  conclusion  almost  exclusively  upon  the  equalization  prin¬ 
ciple.  A.  Well,  it  is  so  long  since  I  read  that  report,  I  cannot 
answer  that  question.  I  presume  that  is  the  conclusion  they 
reached  because  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  only  one  they  could 
reach.  Boston  traffic  that  goes  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
comes  through  New  York  and  goes  to  Boston,  200  or  300 
miles  for  nothing,  and  the  Baltimre  &  Ohio  pull  their  Boston 
traffic  through  here  for  nothing. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  equalization  principle  is  the  basis  for 
that  conclusion,  and  that  it  is  still  being  followed  by  all  the  sea¬ 
board  roads,  including  the  New  York  roads,  then  is  not  this  kind 
of  a  situation  conceded  by  the  New  York  roads:  That  no  matter 
what  may  be  done  here  in  New  York  by  the  State  of  New  York 
or  the  city  of  New  York,  no  matter  what  vast  expenditures  may 
be  made  here  to  create  favorable  conditions  here  at  this  port, 
more  so  than  now  exist,  by  adherence  to  that  principle,  which 
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you  say  the  railroads  are  following,  as  embodied  in  that  report, 
you  wTould  then  increase  the  differentials  in  favor  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  Philadelphia  to  offset  any  such  advantages  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  city  of  New  York  for  it¬ 
self?  A.  No,  sir.  I  will  answer  that  in  a  broad  way  and  say 
that  in  making  rates  to  New  York  we  are  obliged  to  take  into 
consideration  the  condition  of  our  competitors.  We  are  hampered 
in  every  way  that  it  is  possible  to  hamper  a  railroad  company. 
We  are  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  make  the  best  adjustment 
we  can  on  these  things.  In  doing  this,  in  obedience  to  these 
forces  I  have  spoken  of,  our  rates  on  the  New  York  Central 
have  been  reduced  per  ton  per  mile  from  1.88  in  1870  to  .59,  so 
that  we  are  doing  all  our  business  now  on  a  basis  of  one-half 
cent  per  ton  per  mile.  It  is  the  cheapest  transportation  in  the 
world. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  is  a  very  important  question  the  counsel  has  asked.  If 
it  should  be  the  judgment  of  this  Commission  to  recommend  to 
the  State  large  expenditures  to  increase  the  facilities  of  this  port 
for  the  accommodation  of  commerce,  and  as  a  result  of  that,  the 
competing  railroads  to  - the  south  should  insist  upon  the  New 
York  railroads  increasing  the  differential  in  their  favor  to  offset 
those  advantages,  you  can  see  that  New  York  with  all  its  ad¬ 
vantages  w7ould  be  helpless  under  that  condition?  A.  I  think  it 
wrould  be  the  business  of  the  New  York  to  take  care  of  New 
York  as  we  have  done.  I  don’t  concede  that  New  York  has  been 
discriminated  against. 

Q.  You  demand  the  abatement  of  the  differential;  it  must  be  on 
the  ground  that  New  York  is  discriminated  against.  If  the  New 
York  roads  are  demanding  the  abatement  of  the  differential  it 
must  be  for  the  reason  that  they  feel  that  they  are  discriminated 
against?  A.  I  don’t  know  about  the  other  New  York  roads.  I 
know  about  myself.  I  simply  want  to  do  what  is  right  and  fair 
for  the  New  York  Central  road.  If  the  differential  is  too  high  it 
ought  to  be  reduced. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  your  position  that  it  is  too  high?  Of  course, 
you  must,  in  stating  that,  as  being  your  position  admit  that  you 
are  discriminated  against  to  the  extent  that  you  believe  it  to  be 
too  high?  A.  Yes,  sir;  my  judgment  is  opposed  by  these  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  investigated  this  subject. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  twenty  years  ago?  A.  No,  sir;  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  investigated  this  thing  within 
two  years;  and,  if  the  differentials  are  too  high,  it  is  only  my 
individual  opinion.  If  you  will  call  for  the  gentlemen  who  man¬ 
age  these  roads  which  run  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  they 
will  say  that  it  is  not  too  high. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  expect  to  have  their  views  on  the  subject,  and  I  want  to 
get  the  views  of  each  road  and  all  sides  on  the  record  for  the 
benefit  of  the  study  that  the  Commission  is  making?  A.  I  want 
to  be  perfectly  fair,  but  I  am  not  clear  about  the  thing  myself  as 
to  how  much  these  places  can  stand,  they  having  an  inferior 
steamship  service  while  we  have  the  best  in  the  world.  Still  I 
think  the  differentials  on  grain  might  be  reduced;  I  rather  doubt 
whether  they  can  stand  much  reduction  on  package  freight;  they 
claim  they  cannot. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  mean  that  if  any  reduction  were  made  it  would  in¬ 
crease  the  business  of  this  port  and  take  it  from  them?  A.  It 
would  prevent  their  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  business. 

Q.  That  “fair  share  ”  is  an  arbitrary  thing,  is  it  not?  A.  It  is 
just  a  question  of  individual  judgment.  We  get  these  statements 
(witness  produces  a  statement  of  grain  and  flour  receipts  at  the 
various  seaports),  and  we  look  them  over,  and  if  we  find  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  New  York  is  declining  it  is  my  business  as  manager  of 
the  New  York  Central  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  stop  it.  Here  is  a 
statement  that  has  just  come  in  for  the  past  week.  It  shows  the 
total  grain  arrivals  in  New  York  to  be  4,484,350  bushels;  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  855,123  bushels;  at  Philadelphia,  1,359,738  bushels;  at  Balti¬ 
more,  2,039,079  bushels;  Newport  News,  281,470  bushels;  Nor- 
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folk,  102,858  bushels;  New  Orleans,  594,070  bushels;  Galveston, 
481,084  bushels,  and  Montreal,  893,504  bushels. 

Q.  What  period  is  that?  A.  Last  week. 

Q.  What  period  is  that  for?  A.  Last  week,  for  the  week.  You 
see  the  New  York  roads  are  carrying  4,400,000  bushels  against 
these  other  ports.  Baltimore  seems  to  be  a  little  high. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  More  than  all  the  others  put  together?  A.  I  fancy  so.  Of 
course,  when  that  condition  of  things  exist  you  don't  make  much 
complaint. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  brought  statements  here  showing  comparisons  of 
that  week  of  October  14,  with  the  previous  periods?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  just  picked  that  up  in  my  desk  this  morning. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  If  the  differentials  were  done  away  with,  would  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  get  their  share  under  those  conditions?  A.  They 
claim  not. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  they  have  an  inferior  port.  They  claim 
their  port  is  inferior.  They  have  not  the  steamship  facilities, 
and  they  have  not  the  facilities  for  carrying  berth  lots.  They 
claim  the  rate  is  constantly  manipulated  from  here.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  is  true;  it  may  not  be  true  to-day,  but  when  competi¬ 
tion  is  keen  on  these  liners,  they  take  whatever  rate  they  can  get. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  vou  define  the  term  “  fair  share?  ”  A.  Mv  idea  of 
“  fair  share  ”  and  their  idea  of  “  fair  share  ”  is  entirely  different. 
They  think  they  ought  to  have  as  much  as  New  York. 

Q.  If,  without  any  arbitrary  interference  whatever  by  any 
agreement  of  discrimination  between  the  railroads,  under  natural 
conditions  both  as  to  the  location  of  this  port  and  as  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  at  this  port  and  shipping  from  this  port,  a  certain  amount 
of  exports  would  necessarily  go  abroad  through  this  port,  upon 
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what  theory  can  any  railroad  man  say  that  Baltimore  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  Newport  News  has  any  share  of  that  business?  A.  If 
you  take  the  ground  that  there  is  only  one  place  in  the  country 
and  that  is  New  York  and  all  the  business  of  the  country  is  to 
come  to  New  York,  that  is  all  right.  If  I  was  running  a  road  to 
Baltimore,  I  would  see  that  my  road  got  some  of  the  business. 

Q.  We  understand  that  through  the  building  of  roads  to  the 
Gulf  ports,  for  instance,  a  certain  territory  which  at  one  time 
was  naturally  tributary  to  New  York  is  now  naturally  tributary 
to  the  Gulf  ports,  and  we  understand  that  to  an  extent  that  is 
also  true  as  to  certain  territory  tributary  to  the  South  Atlantic 
ports,  territory  that  at  one  time  was  tributary  to  New  York. 
Now,  we  will  exclude  that;  we  will  not  refer  to  that  business. 
If  the  railroads  enter  into  an  agreement  that  attempts  in  any 
arbitrary  interfering  way  to  change  natural  conditions,  to  divert 
business  under  present  conditions  naturally  tributary  to  New 
York,  that  for  one  reason  or  another  would  naturally  go  to 
Europe  through  this  port,  upon  wThat  theory  would  you  suggest 
that  as  to  that  business  the  other  ports  should  have  any  share? 
A.  It  is  too  large  a  question  for  my  comprehension.  Taking  New 
York  as  a  100  per  cent,  unit  you  will  find  that  the  ports  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  Philadelphia,  from  the  grain  centers  of  this  country, 
excluding  all  northwest,  are  from  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  per 
cent,  less  in  distance  than  New  York,  and  the  traffic  of  these 
roads  comes  through  these  places  to  come  to  New  York.  Mr. 
Cowen,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road,  says  I  have  188 
miles  less  than  you  and  Mr.  Cassatt  says  I  have  ninety  miles 
shorter  distance  than  you,  we  want  to  adjust  rates  so  as  to  have 
the  advantage  of  that  distance,  what  is  your  answer,  should  not 
that  have  something  to  do  with  it,  the  same  as  if  we  lived  in  New 
York?  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  the  differentials  done  away 
with,  but  we  cannot  do  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  competition?  A.  A  matter  of  competition. 

Q.  A  matter  of  supply  and  demand?  A.  The  natural  desire  of 
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every  city  is  to  do  some  business;  we  cannot  bottle  the  United 
States  in  New  York? 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  There  is  not  any  such  thing  as  competition  if  there  is  a  fair 
division  of  rates  and  it  is  lived  up  to?  A.  I  don’t  understand. 

Q.  If  you  agree  with  railroads  to  the  south  that  such  will  be 
the  rates  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  that  is  not  competition 
between  you,  that  is  an  adjustment  of  tonnage,  is  it  not,  practi¬ 
cally  speaking?  A.  It  is  an  adjustment  of  the  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  at  the  various  places. 

Q.  It  is  not  competition  in  the  sense  that  competition  is  under¬ 
stood?  A.  We  compete  with  all  these  roads  for  business,  and  get 
all  the  business  we  can. 

Q.  If  you  agree  that  you  will  charge  such  a  rate  and  they  agree 
they  will  charge  such  a  rate  and  that  is  lived  up  to,  where  does 
the  competition  come  in?  A.  I  suppose  we  could  scramble  for 
one  another’s  business. 

Commissioner  Shayne — After  the  rates  are  agreed  upon,  I  sup¬ 
pose  each  road  tries  to  get  all  it  can,  each  individual  road. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  asked  the  question  what  answer  might  be  given  when 
the  railroads  to  the  south  of  us  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
distance  to  NewT  York  is  greater  than  to  Baltimore  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  You  ask,  what  answer  can  we  give  you.  Let  me  answer 
your  question  by  asking  you  two  questions:  First,  the  railroads 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitration  committee,  did 
they  not?  A.  I  presume  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Cooley  arbitration?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  arbitration  committee  decided  this,  and  I  read  from 
page  15  of  the  report  in  answer  to  your  question  as  to  distance: 

“  The  general  fact  now  is  that  distance  does  not  determine 
railroad  charges.”  A.  Not  altogether.  It  is  an  element  in 
the  determination  of  them. 

Q.  “  The  distance  principle  does  not  stand  the  test  of  com¬ 
petition,  and  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  there  is  no  possibility 
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of  establishing  it  except  by  subordinating  competition  alto¬ 
gether  to  it.  But  to  do  this  would  require  an  exercise  of 
arbitrary  authority  which  we  do  not  understand  those  who 
advocate  the  distance  principle  to  advise  or  desire.1 ” 

A.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  you  are  examining  the  wrong  wit¬ 
ness.  I  simply  tell  you  as  a  fair-minded  man  what  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  do.  Send  for  Mr.  Cassatt  and  Mr.  Cowen. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  We  would  like  to  get  from  the  New  York  roads  all  the 
arguments  that  you  maintain  for  the  abatement  of  the  differ¬ 
entials,  because  when  we  get  these  other  gentlemen  on  the  stand 
we  expect  they  are  going  to  give  all  the  arguments  they  can  in 
favor  of  the  differentials,  and  having  the  two  before  us,  we  are 
going  to  do  our  best  to  get  at  a  solution  of  the  question.  A.  I 
want  to  have  the  thing  wiped  out  and  have  all  the  business  come 
to  New  York. 

Q.  WThat  reasons  do  you  advance  for  that?  A.  Simply  because 
we  have  a  road  running  to  New  York;  we  don't  go  to  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore.  We  would  like  to  get  traffic  to  come  to  New  Y^ork. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  the  differentials  wiped  out,  but 
it  is  a  big  job;  we  have  been  at  it  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  and 
have  not  yet  succeeded. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  to  occupy  the  position  that 
the  only  reason  you  advocate  the  abolishment  of  the  differentials 
is  the  selfish  reason,  irrespective  of  any  principle  of  equity  or 
merit?  A.  I  have  not  said  yet  that  I  would  abolish  them. 

Q.  “  Wiped  out?”  A.  As  a  selfish  man  and  as  manager  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  I  would  be  very  desirous  to  get  all 
the  business  I  can  for  the  road  I  represent.  As  a  fair-minded  man 
I  have  got  to  understand  that  we  have  got  these  other  forces  to 
take  into  consideration,  particularly  as  we  get  no  protection  from 
the  government. 

Q.  Have  you  any  views  on  the  subject  as  to  whether  the  present 

differentials  are  just  or  unjust  to  New  York?  A.  I  have  stated 
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already  that  I  think  the  differentials  are  too  high  and  ought  to 
be  reduced.  I  declined  to  make  any  agreement  in  Washington 
until  the  grain  differential  was  cut  in  two  and  on  that  we  made 
an  agreement  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Mr. 
Ingalls  claims  he  cannot  live  under  this  cent  and  a  half.  His 
statistics  show  that  his  business  is  all  going  away.  When  we  get 
together  again  we  may  have  to  agree  to  put  them  back  or  get  the 
others  to  cut  them  down.  So  long  as  New  York  is  doing  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  it  is  we  are  not  being  hurt  very  badly,  and  I  don’t  think 
New  York  is;  I  think  there  is  a  misapprenhension  of  the  whole 
thing. 

By  Commissioner  Smith. — Conditions  may  arise  when  vou  mav 
«/  «/«/«/ 

think  it  necessary  to  increase  the  differentials  to  favor  those 

«/ 

roads?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  alternative  being  a  rate  war?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is 
nothing  to  have  a  rate  war  on,  the  rates  are  so  low. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Would  not  the  same  condition  exist,  if  conditions  should  be 
created  at  this  port  amounting  to  three  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
greater  difference  than  now  exist,  would  not  the  roads  to  Balti¬ 
more  and  Newport  News  take  the  same  stand  and  have  a  rate 
war  unless  you  added  yet  another  three  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
discrimination?  A.  You  ask  me  a  hypothetical  question  and  1 
cannot  answer. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  question.  A.  No  railroad  can  live  and 
annoy  its  competitors;  there  is  no  use  of  talking  about  it.  The 
conditions  to-day  are  such  in  this  country  that  rate  making  is 
the  most  intricate  and  difficult  thing  we  have  to  do  with.  As  I 
pointed  out,  why  should  the  Canadian  Pacific  allow  us  to  take 
any  business  from  the  Northwest  at  all?  They  have  just  as  short 
a  line  to  Montreal  as  wre  have  from  Chicago  to  .New  York.  We 
have  to  overcome  that  business.  When  these  Southern  lines,  lines 
running  to  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  can  go  down  there  with 
less  mileage  than  they  can  go  to  Chicago,  why  should  they  do  any 
business  through  Chicago  or  New  York? 
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Q.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  decision  of  the  advisory  commission,  to  which  you  say  the 
New  York  roads  adhere,  was  that  whatever  difference  existed  in 
favor  of  New  York  in  the  rates,  for  any  cause  whatever,  should 
be  equalized  by  putting  a  corresponding  rate  upon  the  inland 
freight  to  New  York,  whether  in  adhering  to  that  principle  the 
New  York  roads  are  not  adhering  to  a  principle  whereby  rates 
would  be  changed  by  a  still  further  increase  in  the  inland  rate 
to  New  York  to  offset  any  advantages  that  New  York  State  or  the 
city  itself  might  give  to  New  York  through  its  own  expenditures? 
A.  I  have  already  answered  that  question  as  well  as  I  can.  The 
matter  has  got  to  be  dealt  with  from  time  to  time  and  the  New 
York  roads  are  naturally  interested  to  get  all  the  business  they 
can  to  New  York.  They  hold  us  up  and  make  us  pay  terminal 
charges.  I  think  our  terminal  charges  last  year  were  $2,400,000 
for  our  water  business  alone.  They  allow  canal  boats  to  come 
in  here  and  get  free  docks. 

Q.  Suppose  New  York  State  could  and  did  legislate  to  decrease 
those  terminal  charge®  you  complain  of  and  was  able  to  do  it 
to  an  extent  that  would  make  the  traffic  to  New  York  one  cent 
per  hundred  pounds  less  than  what  it  is  now,  compared  to  Balti¬ 
more,  my  question  is:  Under  the  principle  that  the  New  York 
roads  are  now  conceding  to  the  other  roads,  would  not  you  im¬ 
mediately  concede  to  the  demands  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  by  increasing  the  differential  one  cent?  A.  I  don’t  know 
whether  we  would  or  not. 

Q.  Adhering  to  that  principle,  would  not  that  require  you  to 
do  it?  A.  If  the  increase  in  New  York  resulted  in  New  York 
doing  all  of  the  business  and  these  other  roads  were  dissatisfied 
we  would  have  to  make  the  best  arrangement  we  could  with  them. 

Q.  They  would  go  to  the  point  of  threatening  a  rate  war  to 
get  what  they  would  call  their  fair  share  of  this  new  business 
that  would  come  to  New  York  as  the  result  of  cutting  down  the 
port  charges?  A.  We  would  do  just  as  we  did  before;  refer  it 
to  some  disinterested  party  and  let  him  decide,  the  only  thing 
we  could  do. 
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Q.  I  would  like  to  have,  Mr.  Callaway,  a  suggestion  from  you  as 
to  what  would  induce  New  York  to  take  any  steps  towards  lower¬ 
ing  ports  charges  at  its  own  expense  so  long  as  the  New  York 
roads  adhered  to  the  principle  that  was  established  by  the  Thur¬ 
man  award,  that  all  such  benefits  to  New  York  should  be  equal¬ 
ized  by  a  differential.  A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  We 
will  meet  that  question  when  it  comes.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
would  do.  We  might  have  a  war,  continue  it  two  or  three  years 
and  wreck  all  the  roads  in  the  country.  This  differential  has 
done  more  to  bankrupt  railroads  in  the  United  States  than  any 
other  question  we  have  to  deal  with. 

By  the  Chairman: 

1/ 

Q.  By  their  becoming  bankrupt  before  or  afterwards?  A.  It 
is  one  of  the  elements  that  goes  into  the  making  of  rates  and 
constantly  disturbs  the  rates. 

c/ 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  haye  made  the  suggestion  that  the  exeessiye  port 
charges  should  be  reduced.  Suppose  this  Commission  should 
report  to  the  Legislature  that  they  should  be  reduced;  should 
draft  a  bill  and  submit  it  to  the  Legislature  reducing  them;  and 
ihe  members  of  the  Legislature,  when  this  Commission  should 
ask  them  to  pass  such  a  bill,  should  say:  What  is  the  use  of  pass¬ 
ing  a  bill  reducing  those  port  charges  when  the  New  York  roads 
are  adhering  to  a  principle  that  would  immediately  raise  the 
differential?  A.  I  would  haye  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Cassatt  for 
an  answer  to  that  question. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  answer  could  they  giye?  A.  I  cannot 
answer  that.  I  will  giye  you  an  answer  to  all  questions  that 
you  ask  me  that  are  questions  of  fact,  but  hypothetical  questions 
I  cannot  answer.  I  suppose  we  would  do  the  best  we  could.  The 
real  fact,  if  you  want  my  judgment  about  it,  is  that  these  rates 
neyer  will  be  adjusted  until  there  is  some  diyision  of  the  busi¬ 
ness;  that  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  thing. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  They  are  bound  to  get  the  business?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  they 
will  take  it  at  any  figure  necessary  to  get  it  and  until  there  is  some 
arrangement  whereby  the  roads  can  apportion  the  business  there 
will  never  be  any  change  in  the  situation.  In  the  meantime  we 
go  along  the  best  we  can.  When  we  went  to  Washington  last 
winter  we  made  this  suggestion  by  which  charges  were  cut  in 
two,  we  are  working  under  that  now. 

Q.  Youn  road  naturally  looks  out  for  the  interests  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  being  a  New  York  road,  and  it  would  be  natural 
to  take  as  much  business  to  New  York  as  possible?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  present  situation  is  regarding  the 
lease  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  to  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company?  A.  The  stockholders  want  nine  per  cent. 

Q.  My  question  looked  to  the  situation  as  to  whether  that  will 
be  concluded?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  Their  board  of  directors 
passed  upon  the  lease  under  which  we  were  to  guarantee  for  999 
years  eight  per  cent.  The  stockholders  became  dissatisfied  with 
this  arrangement.  They  have  been  adjourning  the  stockholder  s’ 
meeting  from  month  to  month,  hoping  to  get  some  adjustment. 
Their  last  suggestion  was  that  we  increase  it  to  nine  per  cent., 
which  we  declined. 

Q.  With  the  conclusion  of  such  a  lease  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company,  so  far  as  its  own  trade  is  concerned,  would 
be  equally  interested  in  Boston,  as  Newr  York?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  practically  the  situation  and  has  it  not  been  for 
a  number  of  years  past?  Have  not  the  relations  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company  and,the  roads  running  to  Boston  been 
such  that  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  was  interested 
in  Boston  equally  with  New  York?  A.  No;  because  it  would 
cut  off  the  proportion  of  our  earnings  from  Albany  to  New  York 
if  it  went  to  Boston.  We  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  Boston 
and  Albany  road. 
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Q.  Has  there  not  been  an  arrangement  made,  or  is  not  one  in 
contemplation  looking  to  the  acquisition  by  lease  or  otherwise 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  road  by  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road?  A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  < 

Q.  What  relation,  if  any,  exists  between  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Fitchburg  road?  A.  None,  that  I 
know  of.  l 

Q.  Are  there  not  to  a  large  extent  the  same  interests  in  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  that  there  are  in  the  Jsew  York 
Central?  A.  I  think  not;  of  course,  I  cannot  testify  as  to  these 
things.  I  don’t  know  who  hold  the  stock.  We  have  no  relations 
with  them  of  any  kind  that  has  been  disclosed  to  me. 

Q.  Who  else  other  than  the  Vanderbilts  are  representing  im¬ 
portant  interests  in  the  New  York  Central  Railroad?  A.  That  I 
cannot  tell  you,  I  have  never  had  the  curiosity  to  look  at  the 
stock  books;  we  have  10,000  shareholders. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Rockefeller  represent  an  important  interest?  A. 
He  is  on  the  board. 

Q.  Does  he  represent  an  important  interest,  a  substantial  in¬ 
terest?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Does  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  represent  an  important  interest? 
A.  I  don’t  know;  Mr.  Morgan  is  a  member  of  the  board. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Morgan  has  any  interest  in  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  in  any  way?  A.  I  don’t  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  holds  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it.  Mr.  Ingalls  is  the  president  of  it;  that  is  the  limit*of  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Has  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  any  interest 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  benefits  that  might  be  received  by 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  as  to  the  business  done  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  one  of  the  worst  competi¬ 
tors  that  we  have. 

Q.  Have  there  any  efforts  been  made  or  has  it  been  in  con¬ 
templation  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  to  get 
rid  of  that  bad  competition  by  acquiring  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
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Railway?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  It  might  be  without  my 
knowledge.  I  am  simply  operating  the  road.  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  plans  of  the  owners. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Lake  Shore  road?  A.  The  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Lake 
Shore. 

Q.  Any  other  lines  are  there,  other  than  the  Lake  Shore,  form¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  Trunk  Line,  in  which  the  New  York  Central 
owns  a  majority  of  the  stock?  A.  The  New  York  Central  owns  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Michigan  Central;  the  Lake  Shore 
owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  and  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie, 
and  quite  a  number  of  roads  in  the  Pittsburg  district. 

By  Commissioner  Shayne: 

Q.  And  the  Boston  &  Albany?  A.  We  have  no  interest  what¬ 
ever  so  far  as  I  know  in  the  Boston  &  Albany. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  same  interests  are  in  the  Boston  &  Albany,  that  is,  have 
been  for  a  long  time,  that  are  in  the  New  York  Central.  Is  that 
not  so?  A.  I  don’t  think  so,  I  cannot  testify  of  my  own  know¬ 
ledge.  We  have  a  traffic  contract  with  the  Boston  &  Albany 
road,  by  which  they  give  us  all  business  and  we  give  them  all 
business  we  can  control.  That  is  the  only  relationship  between 
the  two  roads,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  relationship  exists  between  the  West  Shore  and  the 
Fitchburg?  A.  None,  except  the  West  Shore  does  business 
with  the  Fitchburg  road.  The  New  York  Central  could  not  do 
business  with  the  Fitchburg  under  this  Boston  &  Albany  con¬ 
tract  and  the  West  Shore  does  its  Boston  business  over  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  road. 

Q.  What  relations  exist  between  the  West  Shore  and  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  road  to  make  it  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  West 
Shore  road  to  send  grain  by  way  of  Boston  over  the  Fitchburg 
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road  instead  of  bringing  to  New  York  over  its  own  line?  A. 
None. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  before  the  Commerce  Commission 
by  one  of  the  largest  grain  exporters  in  New  York  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  an  offer  in  the  shape  of  a  special  inducement  from  the 
West  Shore  road  to  ship  their  grain  by  way  of  Boston  instead 
of  by  way  of  New  York  and  that  they  accepted  that  offer  of  the 
West  Shore  road,  and  that  as  a  result  a  very  large  amount  of 
grain  was  shipped  by  way  of  Boston  that  otherwise  they  would 
have  brought  to  New7  York.  I  refer  to  the  firm  of  McIntyre  & 
Wardw7ell?  A.  I  don’t  know7  anything  about  it.  I  don’t  know' 
why  any  such  inducement  should  be  made  unless  w7e  wTere  blocked 
up  in  New  York.  We  are  frequently  blocked  up. 

Q.  That  suggestion  w7as  made  to  the  representative  of  the  firm 
of  McIntyre  &  Wardwell  when  he  testified,  and  he  replied  to  that 
suggestion  that  just  the  contrary  w7as  the  truth  at  the  time  the 
Wrest  Shore  made  that  offer?  A.  I  don’t  know'  anything  about  it. 
If  you  will  find  out  who  made  the  offer  I  w7ill  investigate  it;  it  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company. 

Q.  So  far  as  giving  your  own  opinion  such  an  offer  of  the  West 
Shore  was  not  only  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  road,  but  was 
also  contrary  to  its  own  interest,  was  giving  business  to  a  rival 
road?  A.  Yes,  sir;  cutting  off  about  tw'enty  per  cent,  of  its  own 
earnings. 


By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Would  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  New7  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  to  increase  the  business  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  road  if 
it  is  leased  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company?  A.  No, 
sir;  the  business  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  is  now7  about  as  large 
as  the  Boston  &  Albany  can  take  care  of.  We  give  them  a  very 
large  traffic  at  Albany  every  day. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  this  question  is  that  I  happened  to  see 
a  large  number  of  Boston  papers  recently  in  w'hich  I  found 
the  suggestion  advanced  that  the  lease  of  the  road  to  the 
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New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  would  be  advantageous* 
to  the  port  of  Boston  and  would  increase  its  business?  A.  I  am 
not  responsible  for  what  appears  in  the  newspapers.  I  will 
frankly  say  that  we  have  no  policy  with  regard  to  the  Boston  & 
Albany  road,  excepting  one  of  self-protection  for  the  future. 
The  New  Haven  road  runs  its  trains  over  the  Boston  &  Albany 
road  from  Springfield,  and  we  were  fearful  that  the  Boston  & 
Albany  road  would  be  controlled  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad  or 
by  the  Boston  &  Maine,  which  would  throw  its  traffic  over  the 
Canadian  railroads.  That  was  the  only  object  we  had  in  securing 
the  Boston  &  Albany  road,  to  secure  us  an  outlet  to  Boston. 

JOHN  B.  GARRETT. 

J.  B.  GARRETT,  having  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  Your  full  name?  A.  John  B.  Garrett. 

Q.  Your  residence?  A.  Rosemont,  Pa. 

Q.  Your  business?  A.  Vice-president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Does  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  carry  freight  for  export  to 
any  other  port  than  the  port  of  New  York?  A.  It  does  not  de¬ 
liver  over  its  own  rails  to  any  other  port.  It  carries  freight  by 
the  intervention  of  other  carriers  which  reach  other  ports.  It  is 
essentially  a  New  York  road. 

Q.  What  railroad,  if  any,  has  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  a 
traffic  arrangement  with  by  which  freight  goes  to  other  ports? 
A.  It  has  no  private  arrangement,  none  other  than  that  which  it 
might  have  with  any  other  road,  simply  a  division  of  through 
rates.  It  delivers  freight,  for  instance,  through  Philadelphia,  to 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  at  Bethlehem,  which 
freight  passes  over  about  fifty-seven  miles  of  the  Reading  road, 
but  simply  on  division  of  through  rates,  the  same  as  though  it 
were  going  to  Boston  or  any  interior  point. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  proportion  of  the  export  freight 
that  is  handled  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  road  goes  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  over  the  Reading  road,  compared  to  what  comes  to  New  York 
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over  its  own  line?  A.  I  have  no  idea  of  the  relative  amount, 
but  I  suppose  it  to  be  vastly  larger  to  New  York  than  to  Philadel¬ 
phia.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  larger  to  New  York.  It  is  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage  to  bring  all  the  business  over  the  whole  length  of  our 
road  rather  than  to  divert  it  and  take  a  share  of  the  earnings. 

Q.  Will  you,  without  interruption  by  any  additional  ques¬ 
tion  from  me,  give,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commission,  your  views 
and  the  position  of  your  road  on  the  subject  of  differentials,  first 
addressing  yourself  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  principle  of 
the  differential  itself;  and  second,  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  differentials  are  founded 
is  just,  what  have  you  to  say  regarding  existing  differentials 
under  existing  conditions?  A.  I  should  not  admit  that  there  was 
any  injustice  in  the  principle  of  the  differentials,  but  I  regard  the 
differentials  as  absolutely  beyond  any  legislative  control  of  the 
commonwealth  of  New  York,  or  of  any  other,  partly  because  there 
is  no  jurisdiction  except  that  of  the  United  States  that  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  conditions  which  create  differentials  and 
partly  because  the  conditions  which  create  and  maintain  them 
are  continually  varying.  They  are  different  to-day  from  what 
they  were  one  year  ago  or  ten  years  ago.  They  will  be  different 
next  year  and  ten  years  hence.  I  think  that  it  is  very  probable 
when  the  arbitrators  of  1882  awarded  the  differentials  that  they 
were  substantially  just  to  the  various  interests  that  were  in¬ 
volved  in  it,  but  within  the  last  five  years  anyhow,  and  perhaps 
much  longer,  the  rates  have  been  so  much  lowTer  than  in  1882  that 
a  differential  of  three  cents  bears  a  very  different  proportionate 
relationship  to  a  rate  in  recent  years  from  wThat  it  did  at  the  time 
the  arbitrators  considered  and  decided  it.  That  has  created  an 
injustice  in  it.  I  think,  too,  that  you  must  consider  the  differ¬ 
ential  in  its  relation  to  grain  carrying  entirely  distinct  from  the 
differential  question  as  applied  to  freights  generally,  simply  be¬ 
cause  grain  is  carried  under  very  different  conditions.  Grain  is 
in  very  large  volume.  It  is  handled  from  an  office,  for  instance, 
in  this  building  in  which  we  are  sitting,  through  any  port  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  profit  on  the  transaction  goes  into  the 
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pocket  of  a  New  York  merchant  just  as  surely  in  many  cases  if 
the  grain  goes  through  Boston  or  Newport  News  as  if  the  grain 
actually  went  through  the  port  of  New  York,  and  there  are  mer¬ 
chants  doing  business  right  here  who  are  simply  seeking  the 
cheapest  channel  through  which  that  grain  can  go.  I  think,  too, 
that  you  have  got  to  keep  in  mind  that,  as  any  city  located  on  the 
seaboard  increases  in  wealth,  the  value  of  its  real  estate  increases 
enormously,  the  cost  of  providing  facilities  for  the  export  busi¬ 
ness  increases  and  necessarily  the  handling  charges  of  that  port 
increase  and  become,  sooner  or  later,  more  or  less  of  a  barrier  to 
the  export  of  that  class  of  property  which  is  handled  in  very 
large  volume  and  which  has  to  be  done  on  the  most  economic 
basis.  When  you  come  to  compare  an  export  through  New  York 
with  an  export  through  Newport  News,  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  Newport  News  is  nothing  but  a  shipping  port.  The  whole 
port,  you  might  say,  is  simply  a  terminal  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Kailway  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  its  export  business  because  it  could  bring  noth¬ 
ing  to  Newport  News  for  anything  else  than  export,  that  is,  not 
enough  to  amount  to  anything,  a  mere  bagatelle.  Any  road  that 
has  its  terminal  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  the  advantage  of  a 
very  large  volume  of  purely  domestic  business,  that  which  goes 
into  consumption  in  a  community  of  4,000,000  of  people,  or  you 
may  say  a  very  much  larger  territory  than  that,  because  you  may 
take  in  all  the  territory  that  is  within  100  miles  or  nearly  so,  in 
all  directions,  and  it  runs  up  into  a  very  large  share  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Go  back  to  one  point  that  was  a  matter  of 
conversation  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Callaway.  I  agree  with 
the  thought  that  you  threw  out  awhile  ago  that  differentials  are 
a  means  of  equalization  of  the  through  rate.  They  are  based 
primarily  upon  distance  but  no  rates  are  absolutely  rigid  upon  the 
principle  of  distance.  For  instance,  Mr.  Truesdale  has  the 
shortest  line,  I  think,  between  Buffalo  and  New  York,  about  408 
or  410  miles.  The  several  lines  range  from  400  to  440  miles,  that 
is  a  difference  at  once  of  eight  per  cent,  in  distance,  yet  all  the 
roads  must  of  necessity  carry  the  freight  from  Buffalo  to  New 
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York  or  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  at  the  same  rate.  I  have 
understood  that  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  rates  are 
much  more  under  the  control  of  the  government,  forty  per  cent, 
increase  of  distance  is  permitted  at  competitive  rates,  that  a  road 
140  miles  long  is  justified  in  the  law  in  making  the  same  rate  be¬ 
tween  two  common  points  as  a  road  100  miles  but  that  permission 
is  not  given  beyond  140.  You  will  find,  for  instance,  that  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  York,  where  the  Pennsylvania  road  is  the 
shortest  line  and  the  largest  carrier,  that  it  is  confronted  with 
the  competition  of  such  a  line  as  the  Vanderbilt  interests  which, 
I  believe,  goes  to  a  junction  point  in  Northeastern  Ohio  and  takes 
the  Lake  iShore  to  Buffalo,  the  New  York  Central  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany  and  Albany  to  New  York.  You  can  readily  see  that 
it  is  a  very  different  mileage  distance  which  it  has  got  to  accept 
as  a  competitive  rate.  So  far  as  the  great  volume  of  grain  is 
concerned,  whenever  the  crops  of  America  are  excessive  and  the 
crops  of  foreign  countries  are  light,  and  the  demand  upon 
America  for  grain  is  large,  a  large  proportion  of  the  grain  goes 
out  in  solid  cargoes.  When  the  opposite  condition  exists,  a  very 
large  proportion  goes  out  in  berth  steamers,  that  is,  the  regular 
lines  that  ply  from  New  York,  from  their  own  wharves.  Those 
boats  will  not  go  to  elevators  but  accept  whatever  rate  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  them  that  grain  for  ballast.  Under  the  latter  condi¬ 
tions  the  port  of  New  York  has  the  advantage;  under  the  previous 
conditions  what  are  known  as  the  outports  have  decided  advant¬ 
age.  As  to  the  solid  cargoes  of  grain,  the  usual  condition  is  for 

a  charter  to  be  made  bv  a  merchant  with  the  choice  to  himself 

*✓ 

to  make  his  choice  of  ports.  It  may  be  weeks  after  he  has  made 
his  charter  of  a  vessel,  but  he  can  place  that  vessel  at  any  one  of 
the  four  or  five  ports,  from  Norfolk  on  the  south  to  Boston  on  the 
north  at  the  same  rate.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  the  inland  rate 
must  be  the  same.  If  the  grain  started  at  a  common  point  and 
is  to  be  delivered  in  Europe  at  a  common  point,  and  the  ocean  is 
a  fixed  factor,  the  inland  rate  must  always  be  uniform.  That  is 
not  the  case  on  domestic  business,  which  is  governed  more  by  dis¬ 
tance.  It  does  not  have  to  be  so  on  what  we  generally  term 
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package  freights,  because  they  are  placed  aboard  what  we  term 
berth  steamers  and  the  rates  on  those  are  higher  from  Southern 
ports  and  lower  from  Boston.  They  are  maintained  on  a  sliding 
scale  between  the  two.  The  result  is  that  such  freights  will  pay 
a  higher  rate  to  Boston  than  to  Philadelphia,  while  the  rate  to 
Philadelphia  is  probably  higher  than  the  rate  to  Newport  News. 
My  own  impression  as  to  the  present  differentials  is  that  when 
the  presidents  agreed  in  January,  1899,  to  try  the  experiment  of 
half  the  previous  differential  on  export  grain  they  struck  about 
as  near  as  they  could  to  that  which  would  create  a  parity  of  con¬ 
ditions  between  the  various  ports  and  insure  a  fair  flow  of  busi¬ 
ness  between  all  the  ports;  that  is,  make  a  uniform  rate  from 
certain  producing  territories  in  the  West  to  European  ports  gen¬ 
erally.  Those  are  not  fixed  conditions  and  they  cannot  remain 
fixed  partly  because  of  the  varying  kind  of  other  property  than 
grain  that  is  in  demand  at  different  European  ports.  One  port 
will  be  a  good  grain  port,  another  will  be  a  good  flour  port  and 
so  on.  London  is  a  very  large  market  for  flour.  A  great  deal 
of  the  grain  goes  to  the  lesser  ports.  Y^ou  take  ports  like  Rotter¬ 
dam  and  Hamburg,  they  are  very  large  in  almost  all  classes,  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  are  distributing  centers  for  the  interior,  just  as 
New  York  is  a  distributing  center  to  the  interior  of  this  continent. 
I  will  make  an  effort  to  answer  one  question  that  you  put  to  Mr. 
Callaway,  which  seemed  to  embarrass  Mr.  Callaway.  It  may  help 
you  to  a  judgment  in  your  own  mind  as  to  what  is  a  “  fair  share.” 
We  all  have  to  acknowledge  that  ultimately  the  “  fair  share  ”  is 
that  which  is  awarded  by  disinterested  arbitrators.  Until  a  con¬ 
dition  arises  in  which  our  minds  are  enlightened  by  such  impar¬ 
tial  arbitration,  what  we  have  had  in  the  past  is  always  demanded 
by  us  for  the  future;  in  other  words,  the  effort  of  the  New  York 
roads  would  always  be  to  preserve  and  to  claim  the  percentage  in 
the  class  of  business  which  it  has  had  in  the  recent  past.  The 
claim  of  Boston,  Newport  News  or  Philadelphia  would  be  just 
the  same.  If  they  found  their  business  was  materially  lessened 
by  any  conditions  created  by  their  competitors,  they  would  be 
prone  to  charge  unfairness  and  to  seek  a  remedy. 
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Q.  That  would  be  their  position  then  if  those  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  were  created  not  by  their  competitors  but  by  the  State  or 
city?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  would  take  the  same  ground. 
When  you  pressed  that  point  to  Mr.  Callaway  it  occurred  to  me 
that  there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  its  influence  upon  rate 
making  and  the  attitude  taken  by  competing  roads  whether  the 
expenditure  be  by  the  railroads  or  by  the  State  or  city.  Theie 
are  all  the  time  going  on,  changes  at  all  the  ports,  by  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  mainly,  which  makes  the  condition  to-day  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  five  years  ago,  we  will  say.  The  result  is  that 
in  any  effort  to  adjust  these  matters,  as  between  the  several  rail¬ 
road  companies,  as  competitors,  we  are  forced  to  take  statistics 
for  a  short  period  of  years  and  not  rashly  to  make  the  claim  that 
we  are  entitled  to  get  that  which  we  had  ten  years  ago.  I  think, 
as  a  rule,  arbitrators  would  be  largely  guided  in  awarding  fair 
percentagesi  to  any  railroad  by  the  statistics  of  three  or  four,  or 
at  least  five  years,  modifying  them  by  new  conditions  that  they 
know  existed  and  which  they  thought  were  fair  conditions  to  re¬ 
ceive  recognition.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  answered  suffi¬ 
ciently  the  question  you  put  to  me  or  not. 

Q.  There  is  one  statement  you  made  that  suggests  a  question. 
You  state  that,  as  to  cargo  lots,  the  choice  was  given  to 
the  shipper  as  to  which  port  lie  would  send  the  ship.  Now,  as 
a  matter  of  practice,  to  what  extent  is  this  port  selected  by  ship¬ 
pers  for  cargo  vessels?  A.  This  port  is  less  likely  to  be  selected 
for  that  class  of  shipments  than  what  we  might  term  the  out- 
ports.  I  suppose  mainly  because  the  port  charges  are  apt  to  be 
less  at  the  other  ports.  The  merchant  finds  that  in  cargo  lots 
he  can  do  better,  in  a  majority  of.  cases,  from  other  ports  than 
New  York.  It  is  not  always  the  case.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
grain  goes  from  here  in  cargo  lots  but  New  York  has  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  of  grain  shipped  in  berth  lots  than  any  other 
port,  simply  because  the  lines  of  steamers  to  the  various  European 
ports  are  so  much  more  numerous,  sailing  so  very  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  and  the  ships  are  so  much  larger  carriers.  When  you 
take  such  ships  as  the  Hamburg-American  Line's  Pennsylvania 
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and  ships  of  that  class,  the  White  Star  Line's  Cymric  and  ships  of 
her  class,  yon  have  nothing  at  any  other  port  on  the  Atlantic  or 
in  the  Gulf  to  compare  with  them.  They  are  enormous  carriers. 

Q.  Wasn’t  the  arrangement  entered  into  by  the  New  York 
roads  to  charge  what  is  known  as  the  one-cent  arbitrary  charge 
on  grain  at  the  elevator,  a  charge  they  do  not  make  if  they  lighter 
the  grain  to  the  vessel,  a  potent  factor  in  discouraging  cargo  ves¬ 
sels  from  coming  to  this  port?  A.  I  was  not  cognizant  at  the 
time  it  was  made  of  the  motives  that  actuated  it.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  would  rather  not  go  into  details.  You  have  had 
-witnesses  that  were  participants  in  that  matter  and  know  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  potent  factor  in  discouraging  cargo  vessels 
coming  to  this  port?  A.  It  is  quite  possible  because  at  Balti¬ 
more  and  Newport  News  all  the  vessels  are  loaded  under  the 
spouts  of  the  elevators  and  any  intermediate  instrumentality  for 
the  transfer  of  grain  from  the  railroad  terminus  to  a  ship  neces¬ 
sarily  adds  something  to  the  cost  of  it  and  that  must  be  a  factor 
in  determining  the  route  through  which  the  grain  will  pass. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  reasonable  argument  to  sustain  the 
custom  of  charging  more  for  delivering  grain  at  the  elevator, 
without  the  expense  to  the  railroad  of  lightering,  than  is  charged 
by  the  railroad  in  the  delivery  of  grain  by  a  lighter  at  its  own 
expense?  A.  I  think  experience  tells  us  that,  irrespective  of 
the  various  elements  of  cost  to  the  party  who  carries — for  in¬ 
stance,  from  some  starting  point  in  Illinois,  in  placing  grain  on 
the  ship,  which  is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  factors,  some  of 
which  we  bear  and  some  of  which  others  bear — that  the  same 
rate  must  be  made  to  deliver  on  board  ship,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  done  under  the  spouts  of  the  elevator  or  whether  it  is  done 
on  berth,  or  wherever  it  may  be,  and  that  the  item  of  cost  is 
simply  one  with  which  the  parties  doing  the  work  are  concerned 
and  they  will  charge  for  the  delivery.  If  they  can  save  anything 
in  that  delivery  by  bringing  that  vessel  under  the  spouts  of  the 
elevator  they  will  do  it.  I  think  there  have  been  occasions  at 
other  ports  than  this,  and  possibly  here  as  well,  where  money 
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has  been  paid  ships  to  go  under  the  spouts  of  the  elevator,  simply 
to  save  a  larger  sum  to  the  railroad  company  handling  the  grain, 
and  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  it  should  be. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  the  arrangement  to  make  this  arbi¬ 
trary  charge  was  another  case  of  equalization?  A.  I  regard  it 
so.  The  fact  is,  I  think,  that  under  existing  conditions  to-day, 
and  they  are  verv  different  from  what  thev  were  when  that  de- 
cision  was  reached,  that  is  an  absolute  necessity,  for  the  reason 
that  some  roads  might  be  able  to  deliver  grain  to  ships  under 
the  spouts  of  the  elevators  and  others  would  not,  and  there  must 
be  an  equalization,  otherwise  the  road  that  has  not  the  best  facil¬ 
ities  would  do  no  business,  and  they  never  would  be  satisfied 
not  to  do  business.  They  will  do  it  and  take  that  out  somewhere 
else,  the  same  as  anv  merchant  will  do.  I  think  there  are  two 
or  more  of  the  railroad  companies  which  could  put  grain  aboard 
ship  from  an  elevator  directly,  and  probably  there  are  four  or 
more  of  them  that  are  not  in  a  position  in  which  that  could  be 
done  to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  knowr  of  any  modification  of  the  differential  on 
grounds  other  than  the  cut  of  last  January  of  one-half?  A.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Callaway  was  substantially  correct  when  he  said 
that  there  had  been  no  agreed  variation  from  the  1882  arbitrated 
differential  down  to  about  1896  or  1897 — about  1896,  perhaps — 
when  the  differential  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  and  Baltimore  on  ex-lake  grain  was  done  away  with 
entirely.  By  that  we  mean  that  the  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York,  from  Erie  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  Fairport  and  San¬ 
dusky,  I  think,  as  well,  to  Baltimore,  are  uniform  rates.  The 
distance  from  Buffalo  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
by  the  shortest  lines,  is  probably  less  at  variance  than  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  by  the  several  lines  to  which  I  alluded 
awhile  ago,  and  if  you  compute  it  on  the  ground  of  distance  there 
would  be  equity  in  the  uniform  rate,  and,  as  a  whole,  that  is 
very  largely  for  the  shipment  of  solid  cargoes.  It  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  during  the  period  of  open  navigation  it  would  be 
necessary  to  equalize  in  that  wTay  and  that  wras  done,  I  think, 
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about  1896.  Now,  the  only  other  variation  was  one  that  was 
done  by  agreement,  I  would  say,  in  1897,  when  the  roads  were 
struggling  to  get  some  solution  of  this  question;  when,  on  grain 
in  cargo  lots  only,  there  was  a  concession  on  the  part  of  Balti¬ 
more  that  they  would  accept  the  same  rate  as  to  New  York. 
Later,  in  January,  1899,  the  final  arrangement  was  reached,  in 
which  the  three  cent  and  two  cent  differentials — three  cents  in 
favor  of  Baltimore  and  Newport  News  and  Norfolk,  and  two  cents 
in  favor  of  Philadelphia — were,  by  agreement  of  the  presidents, 
cut  in  two  as  to  grain. 

Q.  You  mean  1899?  A.  Yes,  sir;  January,  1899.  On  all  other 
commodities  than  grain  the  three  and  two  cent  differentials  still 
apply. 

Q.  Does  that  arrangement  with  the  Baltimore  roads,  whereby 
they  charge  the  New  York  rate  on  cargo  lots  of  grain,  still  exist? 
A.  I  think  they  are  claiming  the  cent  and  a  half  differential  to¬ 
day. 

Q.  That  arrangement  existed  only  for  a  short  period?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  was  experimental.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  acknowledge  that 
even  these  things,  when  they  are  agreed  upon,  are  not  absolutely 
true  and  binding  under  all  circumstances,  because  there  are  al¬ 
ways  other  elements  with  which  the  railroad  companies  have 
to  deal  than  the  rate — such  as  elevator  charges  and  delivery 
charges  of  one  sort  or  another.  Commercial  conditions  have  to 
be  met.  Though  the  law  is  complied  with  in  making  the  uni¬ 
form  rate,  it  may  be  necessary  to  vary  the  seven-eighths,  the 
three-quarters,  the  five-eighths  or  one-half  cent  which  is  charged 
for  a  delivery  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  different  markets. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say,  as  a  result  of  your  observation  of 
those  periods  when  rates  have  not  been  maintained,  as  to  whether 
New  York  has  been  better  off  or  worse  off  when  the  rates  were 
not  maintained  compared  to  'the  time  when  rates  were  rigidly 
maintained?  A.  No,  I  think  it  is  impossble  to  tell.  The  general 
principle  that  we  always  enunciate  in  our  struggles  with  one 
another  over  such  conditions  is  that  when  the  rate  is  cut  bv  one 
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company  it  is  cut  by  its  competitor,  but  whether  the  cut  is  al¬ 
ways  to  the  same  extent  no  one  knows.  We  only  know  that  each 
concedes  what  is  necessary  to  secure  business,  and  thereby  main¬ 
tain  conditions  of  free  flow  through  the  various  routes.  I  do 
not  believe  any  one  could  possibly  tell  you  whether  the  conces¬ 
sions  at  one  port  at  one  moment  are  greater  or  less  than  at 
another.  It  is  greater  at  one  port  at  one  time  and  less  at 
another,  no  doubt. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  railroad 
men,  that  during  periods  when  rates  are  not  maintained,  the  dif¬ 
ferential  practically  ceases  to  exist,  and  to  that  extent  New  York 
has  been  benefitted  during  those  periods  when  rates  were  not 
maintained.  A.  I  think  you  will  find  when  you  get  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  southern  outports  on  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand  that  they  will  tell  you  that  whenever  they  found  the 
differential  wiped  out  by  their  New  York  competitors  they  met 
it  by  a  cut  in  the  rate.  They  will  not  admit  what  you  are  claim¬ 
ing. 

Q.  Then,  Mr.  Garrett,  as  I  understand  you,  all  of  the  railroads, 
all  of  the  trunk  line  railroads  reaching  Atlantic  ports,  although 
they  may  differ  as  to  what  should  be  the  differential  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  from  time  to  time,  are  practically  agreed  that  at 
any  and  all  times  the  through  rate  shall  be  equalized  by  a  dif¬ 
ferential?  A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion 
Tvliatever,  in  fact  or  policy,  that  rates  must  be  equalized  on  prop¬ 
erty  from  a  producing  territory  to  a  point  of  ultimate  delivery. 
In  other  words,  that  rates  must  be  so  constructed  that  business 
can  be  done  over  all  competing  lines  and  through  all  ports  that 
compete. 

Q.  At  the  same  rate?  A.  At  the  same  rate,  undoubtedly.. 

Q.  And  when  any  conditions  arise  at  any  port  where  business 
can  be  done  at  a  less  rate  than  it  had  previously  been  done  for. 
they  should  be  immediately  equalized  by  a  new  differential? 
A.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  think  it  may  be  by  the  creation  of  new 
conditons  at  other  ports  of  some  character  by  the  expenditure 
of  money.  If  you  should  recommend  to  the  State  of  New  York 
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the  appropriation  of  money  to  improve  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
you  would  do  it,  not  with  the  expectation  that  you  were  going 
to  increase  largely  the  percentage  of  business  that  New  York 
does,  but  you  are  going  to  do  it  with  the  idea  of  maintaining  the 
percentage  New  York  has  heretofore  done  and  avoid  diversion 
to  other  ports  heretofore  competitive.  You  know  the  volume  of 
business  done  from  this  country  to  the  other  side  is  materially 
on  the  increase.  Therefore,  if  you  maintain  your  percentage  you 
increase  the  volume  of  business.  That  requires  the  expenditure 
of  money  to  do  it.  If  you  should  meet  that  expenditure  and  pro¬ 
vide  additional  facilities  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  you  must 
acknowledge  that  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Newport  News  and 
Norfolk  will  be  alive  and  alert  to  do  the  same  thing.  They  may 
do  it  in  the  same  way  or  in  a  different  way. 

Q.  If  they  were  enabled  to  do  it  through  creating  better  con¬ 
ditions  at  this  port,  then  the  railroads  by  their  agreement  with 
each  other  will  arrange  a  differential  to  equalize.  A.  I  will  not 
admit  your  conclusion,  simply  because  I  do  not  admit  your 
premise.  Your  premise  is  not  maintainable  unless  the  conditions 
at  those  other  ports  are  perfect.  If  they  are  perfect  and  cannot 
be  improved  to  meet  the  conditions  we  create  here,  then  you  may 
be  right,  but  that  is  not  assumable.  I  do  not  know  of  any  port 
at  which  the  conditions  are  perfect  for  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  Newport  News?  They  have  lots 
of  water  there.  A.  I  have  not  been  at  Newport  News  since  1864. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  so  that  they  have  conditions  there,  ample  depth  of 
water,  far  beyond  the  present  necessities,  and  elevators  in  suffi¬ 
cient  number  and  of  proper  size  and  capacity  to  do  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  there  is?  A.  I  think  your  premise  is  at  fault.  While  they 
have  a  natural  waterway  that  may  be  ample,  they  will  require  a 
large  expenditure  of  money  in  the  construction  of  elevators,  ware¬ 
houses  and  the  lessening  of  the  cost  of  mechanical  transfer  as 
the  case  will  be  here. 
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Q.  Assuming  that  the  conditions  in  the  grain  business  at  that 
particular  point  are  not  as  perfect  as  they  could  be  made,  and 
Mr.  Ingalls  is  making  the  claims,  as  we  have  heard  it,  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  abatement  of  the  cent  and  a  half  a  hundred  pounds 
on  grain,  he  does  not  get  as  much  business  as  he  should, 
there  is  nothing  that  could  be  recommended  or  suggested  by  the 
competing  roads  that  are  obtaining  that  business  that  he  could 
do  in  the  way  of  increasing  facilities,  and  the  inference  is  that 
they  might  be  forced  to  increase  the  differential  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  trade.  A.  I  think  Mr.  Ingalls’  claim  is  that  wrhen  the 
differential  on  grain  was  reduced  from  three  cents  to  a  cent  and 
a  half,  the  relative  position  of  Newport  News  to  New  York  or  to 
other  ports  was  damaged.  Now  if  Mr.  Fairchild’s  scheme  is  car¬ 
ried  out  and  New  York  should  have  an  expenditure  of  money, 
whether  it  be  State  or  city  or  any  other  money  which  improves 
its  facilities  the  rates  remain  the  same,  no  change  in  the  differ¬ 
entials.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  of  money  is  in¬ 
tended  to  reduce  the  rate  from  an  initial  point  in  the  west  to 
f-o-b  this  harbor,  undoubtedly  the  rates  to  f-o-b  other  harbors 
competitive  with  it  will  be  reduced  correspondingly  to  maintain 
the  conditions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  contemplating  the 
expenditure  of  money  simply  to  make  it  possible  for  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  New  York,  by  contributing  anything  in  labor,  capital 
or  otherwise  to  the  exporting  business,  to  do  that  business  under 
less  adverse  circumstances,  then  it  does  not  disturb  the  relative 
rate  of  the  inland  carrier  at  all.  The  differential  question  is  not 
involved  in  it. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  want  to  say  that  I  asked  that  question,  not  solely  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  discussion  of  the  position  of  the  railroads  in  this 
matter,  but  as  to  its  bearing  upon  other  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  before  the  Commission.  For  instance,  the  leading 
shipping  men  at  the  port  of  New  York,  the  representatives  of  the 
leading  steamship  lines,  have  made  their  representations  before 
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the  Commission,  criticising  what  they  term  the  very  excessive 
charges  imposed  upon  them  for  dock  privileges  at  this  port,  and 
suggesting  that  the  commerce  of  New  York  is  seriously  injured  by 
those  excessive  charges.  A.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  that  is 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  wealth.  If  it  were  not  that  New 
York  had  acquired  great  wealth  so  that  its  water  front  had  be¬ 
come  so  exceedingly  valuable,  this  condition  of  things  would  not 
be  a  cause  for  complaint.  The  water  front  would  not  have  that 
value  were  it  not  that  the  business  is  there  and  it  is  there  to  stay, 
and  that  makes  a  future  value  as  well  as  a  present  value.  The 
export  of  grain  through  Newport  News  pays  nothing  to  Newport 
News.  Newport  News  does  not  get  rich  on  it.  All  that  is  done 
to  that  grain  is  to  pass  it  through  hurriedly  the  bins  and  spouts 
of  the  elevators.  Grain  is  a  commodity  that  is  shipped  in  such 
volume  and  under  such  economical  conditions  of  transfer  that 
there  is  no  profit  to  the  man  who  simply  sits  and  looks  at  it  going 
through  the  spouts.  New  York  must  be  content  in  the  main  with 
profit  on  the  large  operations  of  grain  that  may  pass  through  any 
port,  New  York,  Newport  News,  Boston  or  any  other  port. 
Where  business  can  go  into  a  merchant’s  warehouse  and  lay 
there  one  week  or  six  months,  he  can  get  compensation  for  the 
capital  he  invests  and  the  brains  he  puts  in. 

By  The  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  transfer  through  these  spouts?  A.  I 
never  owned  an  elevator  and  I  do  not  know.  You  will  have  to 
get  the  elevator  men  here  to,  tell  you. 

Q.  They  employ  people,  don’t  they?  A.  It  all  depends  on  the 
volume  of  grain  you  get.  An  elevator  can  work  very  cheaply  if 
it  has  all  the  business  it  can  do.  If  it  only  has  its  bins  half  full, 
and  if  it  only  has  a  ship  coming  to  its  spouts  once  a  week,  or 
less,  the  cost  is  high. 

Q.  Still  they  employ  a  clerical  force  and  have  office  expenses? 
A.  To  the  extent  of  the  labor  that  is  expended  there  it  is  a  gain 
to  the  community.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Newport  News  you  would 
consider  that  the  place  had  very  little  wealth. 
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Q.  Wouldn’t  it  be  profitable  to  the  port  of  New  York  if  they 
had,  and  they  do  have,  sections  in  the  greater  city  where  ter¬ 
minals  can  be  placed,  similar  to  the  terminals  at  Newport  News? 
A.  To  create  elevators  and  make  money  on  the  work? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  supose  so.  I  think  that  elevators, 
as  a  rule,  have  been  found  to  be  profitable,  not  always,  but  gen¬ 
erally. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith:  v 

«/ 

Q.  Unless  all  the  railroads  terminating  at  this  port  had  the 
advantage  of  equal  facilities  in  the  matter  of  elevators,  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  you  made  a  little  while  ago,  something 
would  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  an  equalization  charge,  that  is, 
a  greater  charge,  in  order  that  these  railroads  that  had  not  those 
facilities  could  share  the  business?  A.  The  road  that  l*as  the 
greatest  facilities  and  can  do  the  work  the  most  economically, 
and  the  road  which  has  the  least  facilities,  and  is  subject  to  the 
heaviest  cost  in  doing  it,  must  charge  exactly  the  same  to  the 
merchant  from  the  time  the  road  receives  the  grain  into  its  cars 
from  the  elevator  at  Buffalo  until  it  is  delivered  on  board  ship 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  After  that  it  is  a  question  of  margin 
of  profit  for  doing  it. ' 

Q.  If  the  railroad  that  has  the  least  facilities  does  make  a  profit, 
however  bare  it  may  be,  and  it  enables  the  man  who  has  the  great¬ 
est  facilities  to  impose  this  charge,  which  in  that  case  might  be 
construed  as  excessive,  that  is  disadvantageous  to  the  merchants, 
isn’t  it?  A.  My  experience  would  lead*  me  to  believe  that  at  no 
time  in  the  recent  past,  certainly  not  to-day,  is  there  any  excessive 
profit  in  carrying  grain.  The  rates  on  grain  have  been  and  are  so 
low  that  the  revenue  per  car  or  per  ton  per  mile,  or  per  train 
per  mile,  makes  the  rate  one  in  which  there  is  a  questionable 
margin  of  profit.  I  do  not  say  there  is  no  profit,  but  I  say  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  excessive  rate,  has  not  been,  and  is  not. 

Q.  Going  right  back  to  the  existing  conditions,  it  is  an  admitted 
fact  that  the  New  York  Central  could,  if  it  chose,  accommodate 
vessels  at  its  elevator  at  Sixtieth  street?  A.  I  believe  exactly  the 
contrary  to  be  the  case.  i 
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Q.  Why?  A.  Simply  because  they  have  not  the  water  there 
and  cannot  obtain  it  or  maintain  it  without  a  very  large  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money.  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  them.  I  think  that 
has  been  an  acknowledged  fact  in  the  railroad  wo'dd  for  years. 

Q.  I  understood  quite  the  contrary  was  the  case?  A.  You  had 
Mr.  Callaway  before  you;  he  could  have  told  you. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  that  was  what  drove  the  business 
from  the  elevator?  A.  I  was  not  familiar  with  the  conditions.  I 
do  not:  know  whether,  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  that  elevator, 
any  large  sea-going  vessels  loaded  there.  It  may  be  that  they 
did.  If  so,  the  docks  have  filled  up  since.  These  are  conditions 
that  I  am  not  familiar  with.  My  testimony  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  any  value.  They  know  their  own  business  better 
than  I  do. 

Q.  If  it  is  possible,  and  I  believe  you  are  in  error  In  that  respect, 
to  elevate  grain  directly  into  the  ships  at  Sixtieth  street,  and  it  is 
not  possible  at  any  other  place  in  this  harbor  to  do  that,  your 
contention - .  A.  Your  second  premise  is  altogether  at  fault. 

Q.  We  will  say  some  of  the  roads?  A.  I  would  suppose  that 
every  other  road  was  in  a  position  where  it  could  make  provision 
for  an  elevator  the  same  as  the  New  York  Central  at  Sixtieth 
street. 

Q.  Didn’t  you  say  that  if  two  railroad  companies  did  have  supe¬ 
rior  facilities  and  four  did  not  have,  that  an  equalization  charge 
would  be  necessary  because  of  the  demands  of  the  four  that  did 
not,  to  share  in  the  business?  A.  I  said  this,  that  under  those 
conditions,  with  two  railroads  having  elevators  that  could  deliver 
directly  to  the  ship,  and  four  that  did  not,  but  required  a  transfer, 
still  competition  would  determine  that  the  same  rate  would  be 
charged  the  owner  of  the  property  from  an  initial  shipping  point 
until  the  grain  was  on  board  ship. 

Q.  By  which  you  meant  that  the  advantage  of  cheapness  where 
an  elevator  existed,  capable  of  discharging  grain  directly  into  the 
ship,  should  not  be  considered  a  factor  in  determining  the  rate? 
A.  If  a  railroad  owns  an  elevator  at  a  place  like  Sixtieth  street  it 
has  a  very  large  investment  of  money  in  real  estate  and  the  works 
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constructed  upon  it.  Now,  it  must  receive  a  return.  The  com¬ 
pany  which  makes  a  transfer  without  the  intervention  of  an  ele¬ 
vator  has  no  large  investment  of  money  but  is  paying  out  in  the 
cost  of  the  transfer  that  which  is  equivalent  to  the  interest  on  a 
large  investment  of  money.  They  are  different  methods  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  same  result,  one  by  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum 
in  investment,  the  other  by  expending  in  current  work.  You  can 
not  compare  them  without  knowing  what  the  two  are. 

Q.  If  conditions  were  created  in  this  port  whereby  elevator 
facilities  were  so  complete  and  perfect  that  ships  might  load 
right  at  the  elevators  at  every  railroad  terminal  in  this  port,  then 
of  course  a  condition  w7ould  be  created  so  favorable  to  this  port 
that  some  kind  of  an  equalization  would  be  justified,  from  the 
railroad  point  of  view,  to  give  those  railroads  at  the  other  ports, 
losing  their  business  to  this  port,  the  share  that  they  had  of  that 
business?  A.  If  you  were  to  reduce  the  rate  on  account  of  the 
uniformly  improved  facilities,  I  think  you  would  simply  find  that 
the  rate  to  the  competing  outports  would  also  be  reduced.  I 
think  that  would  be  inevitable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  made 
this  provision  and  maintained  your  rate  then  the  advantage  would 
result  to  the  railroads  that  had  made  the  provision  and  it  would 
not  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  merchants  or  owners  of  the  grain. 
No  matter  how  you  deal  with  the  question  you  must  take  for 
granted,  as  a  fundamental,  that  the  railroads  to  the  other  ports 
exist,  that  bankruptcy  and  foreclosures  will  not  wipe  them  out  of 
existence  and  that  business  must  be  put  upon  their  rails  just  as 
surely  as  it  is  put  on  our  rails.  That  we  have  to  acknowledge  in 
making  our  rates  with  others. 

Q.  Then  the  natural  advantages  of  a  place  do  not  determine? 
A.  Gradually,  slowly;  yes,  sir.  That  is  what  brought  Newport 
News  into  competition  with  New  York.  It  is  the  advantage  of 
putting  grain  through  there  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Q.  The  time  will  come  w7hen  the  natural  advantages  will  have 
to  be  thwarted?  A.  That  port  might  grow  up  to  a  city  like 
Boston  or  Philadelphia,  in  which  case  some  other  cheap  place 
would  spring  up. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  It  comes  to  this,  that  so  far  as  any  of  the  suggestions 
that  have  been  made,  and  I  refer  to  them  as  the  expressed  wishes 
of  shipping  men,  New  York  might  as  well  continue  to  receive  all 
that  it  can  obtain  from  excessive  dock  charges  or  any  other  ex¬ 
cessive  charge?  A.  To  which  I  answer  a  most  emphatic  “  No.” 

Q.  Because  the  moment  that  she  reduces  any  of  those  charges 
she  not  only  loses  it  to  her  own  treasury  and  makes  her  taxpayers 
make  up  the  difference,  but  she  receives  no  benefit  of  commerce 
under  the  principle  of  the  differential  or  the  equalization  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  you  call  it?  A.  No.  Unless  New  York  spends  money 
liberally  and  maintains  the  highest  ideal  of  port  facilities,  equal 
to  the  best  in  any  quarter  of  the  world,  she  will  not  preserve  and 
conserve  the  percentage  of  the  business  of  the  world,  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  North  Atlantic  ports,  that  she  has  enjoyed  in  the 
past  and  is  enjoying  to-day.  Just  as  surely  as  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  at  Newport  News  is  subjected  to  a  continual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  to  perfect  their  plant  there,  New  York  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  spend  money  and  spend  it  most  liberally  here  and  New 
York  can  afford  to  do  it.  1 

Q.  When  she  lias  done  that,  and  expects  a  return  from  it  in 
dollars  and  cents,  aside  from  the  benefits  of  commerce,  she  may 
as  well  get  as  large  a  return  as  she  can;  under  the  principle  of 
that  differential  wouldn’t  it  be  to  her  interest  to  equalize  the 
differential  between  New  York  and  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
by  charging  it  right  here?  A.  I  will  leave  that  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

Q.  And  not  leave  it  to  the  railroads  to  equalize?  A.  The  rail¬ 
roads  are  spending  money  all  the  time  here. 

Q.  Why  would  it  not  be  the  best  policy  for  New  York  to  itself 
figure  out  just  that  differential,  to  figure  out  just  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  upon  commerce  coming  to  this  port  in  order  to 
equalize  between  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  to 
place  that  amount  into  her  coffers  instead  of  into  the  coffers  of 
the  New  York  railroads?  A.  After  they  have  made  that  cal¬ 
culation  and  spent  the  money,  they  will  have  to  begin  a  month 
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or  a  year  hence  and  make  the  same  calculation  again  and  spend 
the  same  amount  of  money  again. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  never  ending  beneficial  process  to  her 
treasury?  A.  I  am  not  sure  anything  is  a  benefit  to  New  York 
that  goes  into  her  municipal  treasury. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  would  like  to  see  the  differential  reduced?  A.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  differential  reduced  on  the  same  selfish  ground 
that  Mr.  Callaway  put  it.  I  think  on  grain  it  ought  to  be  reduced. 
I  do  not  feel  so  positively  sure  that  any  reduction  of  the  differen¬ 
tial  on  any  commodities  other  than  grain  should  be  made. 

Q.  If  the  differential,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  reduced,  the 
inference  is  fair  that  it  could  be  reduced,  if  you  were  allowed  to 
do  what  you  would  like  to  do?  A.  As  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 
Mr.  Smith,  I  have  felt  that  less  than  a  cent  and  a  half  differential 
between  New  York  and  Newport  News — I  only  say  Newport 
News  because  it  is  the  limit  on  the  south — would  suffice  to  create 
an  equalization  rate  from  the  initial  point  to  the  point  of  destina¬ 
tion. 

Q.  Whatever  the  sum  may  be  that  you  are  willing  to  abate,  that 
sum  you  are  willing  to  abate,  and  you  can  therefore  abate  it  with¬ 
out  loss  to  your  road?  It  is  an  offer  that  you  are  constantly 
making  to  your  competitors  to  abate  that  rate?  A.  Wre  are  sat¬ 
isfied  to  make  a  uniform  rate,  no  matter  what  differential  it  in¬ 
volves,  whether  it  be  two  cents,  a  cent  and  a  half,  or  half  a  cent. 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  wipe  out  some  of  the  rate  you  are  now 
charging?  A.  State  your  case  more  fully. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  grain  you  say  the  differential  should  be  re¬ 
duced  below  what  it  was.  Now  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be, 
we  will  not  name  the  sum,  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be  reduced, 
the  New  York  roads  are  able  to  reduce  it  if  the  other  roads  would 
permit  them  to  reduce  it?  A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  differential  ought  to  be  by  an  advance  of  the  lower  rate 
than  by  a  reduction  of  the  New  York  rate  to  the  level  of  the  New¬ 
port  News  rate.  Supposing  the  rate  were  eighteen  cents  at  one 
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place  and  sixteen  and  a  half  cents  in  the  other.  What  would  he 
the  more  equitable  would  be  to  advance  that  Newport  News  rate 
to  the  eighteen-cent  basis  than  otherwise. 

Q.  Isn’t  that  exactly  contrary  to  the  working  out  of  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  differential?  A.  No;  the  differential  is  a  reduction. 
The  basis  is  the  higher  rate,  the  differential  is  the  reduction  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  In  January,  1899,  when  that  differential  was  cut  in  half - - 

A.  We  found  at  the  time  that  the  southern  roads  had  a 
large  amount  of  grain  on  contract  at  the  old  double  differential. 
Therefore  we  could  only  accept  the  split  differential,  half  the  rate 
added  to  it  for  New  York  business. 

Q.  In  the  case  two  years  ago,  when  that  arrangement  was  made 
by  the  Baltimore  road  to  abolish  the  differential  as  to  export 
grain  in  cargo  lots,  how  was  that  result  reached,  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  increasing  its  rate?  A.  I  think  it  took  place  simulta¬ 
neously  with  some  change  of  rates.  It  might  have  been  at  the 
beginning  of  a  lake  season  when  we  were  establishing  rates  or 
at  the  end  of  a  war  when  we  were  patching  up  differences. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  to  this  Commission  that  the 
rate  could  be  reduced  to  New  York,  that  the  railroads  coming 
to  New  York  are  charging  more  than  is  really  necessary  to  be 
charged  in  order  that  those  railroads  going  to  other  ports  could 
obtain  what  is  necessary  for  them  to  obtain  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  get  business?  A.  If  you  will  take  up  the  statistics 
showing  the  cost  of  moving  grain  I  think  you  will  concur  with 
me  that  an  advance  in  the  rate  would  be  more  reasonable  than 
a  reduction  of  it.  I  do  not  say  it  could  not  be  done.  You  can 
give  your  profit  if  you  want  to,  if  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  your 
competitive  status. 

Q.  If  it  is  true  that  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  rates  to  New 
York  in  an  abatement  of  the  differential,  and  that  that  would 
not  be  allowed  by  the  railroads  to  the  south,  what  would  pre- 
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vent  New  York  State  or  the  city  of  New  York  from  levying  a 
tax  through  its  docks  or  something  else,  from  getting  the  money 
in  its  treasury  which  the  New  York  railroads  do  not  need  and 
which  the  railroads  to  the  south  do  not  charge?  A.  I  cannot 
answer  that. 

W.  H.  TRUESDALE. 

W.  H.  TRUESDALE,  being  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testi¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?  A.  W.  H.  Truesdale. 

Q.  And  your  residence?  A.  I  live  in  this  city. 

Q.  And  your  business?  A.  President  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Nowr,  Mr. Truesdale,  I  will  ask  you  a  question  that  I  asked  Mr. 
Callaway  and  Mr.  Garrett,  as  to  what  your  viewTs  are  and  wdiat 
the  position  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  road  is 
regarding,  first,  the  principle  of  the  differential,  and  second,  as¬ 
suming  that  the  principle  of  the  differential  is  correct,  what  is 
the  position  of  your  road  and  what  your  own  view7s  are  regarding 
the  present  differential  as  applied  to  present  conditions?  A. 
Well,  I  want  to  preface  any  statement  I  may  make  in  regard  to 
that  matter  by  this  one:  I  have  only  been  connected  wTith  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  since  the  first  of  March  of 
this  year,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  regard  my  opinion  on  these 
matters  as  of  as  much  value  as  those  of  the  other  gentlemen,  who 
have  been  connected  with  this  eastern  railway  situation  longer 
than  I  have.  My  view's  must  necessarily,  for  that  reason,  be  very 
largely  impressions,  and  not  well  thought  out  opinions  on  the 
subject  due  to  the  experience  that  most  of  these  gentlemen  who 
have  given  you  evidence  have  had.  I  have  been  in  the  railroad 
business  for  a  good  many  years,  and  more  or  less  in  a  general  way 
am  familiar  with  this  differential  question,  as  I  am  with  many  of 
the  traffic  and  other  questions  that  I  have  been  particularly 
familiar  with  during  the  time  that  I  wTas  located  in  western  ter¬ 
ritory.  :  '] 
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By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  Won’t  you  please  state  what  roads  you  were  connected  with 
previous  to  coming  here?  A.  I  was  with  the  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City  before  coming  here,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

Q.  For  how  long?  A.  Five  years.  Previous  to  that  I  was  in 
Minnesota  as  receiver  and  general  manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul.  The  principle,  so-called,  of  the  differential  is  some¬ 
thing  that  I  do  not  know.  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  you  mean 
when  you  speak  of  the  principle  of  the  differential. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  In  order  that  you  may  answer  that  question,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  report  of  the  advisory  commission  calls  attention  to 
three  principles  that  were  presented  in  the  arguments  before  the 
advisory  commission,  maintained  by  the  different  roads,  upon 
which  they  based  their  contention  in  favor  of  the  differential. 
One,  the  principle  of  distance;  another  was  the  principle  of  cost, 
the  operating  expenses  of  one  road  as  compared  with  another; 
another  was  what  they  called  the  competitive  principle  of  equali¬ 
zation.  That  advisory  commission,  in  making  this  report,  dis¬ 
carded  almost  entirely  the  distance  principle  and  also  the  cost 
principle,  and  while  they  sustained  the  differential  as  it  had  ex¬ 
isted  up  to  that  time,  up  to  the  time  of  the  rate  war  which  re¬ 
sulted,  they  sustained  it  almost  entirely  upon  the  ground,  almost 
exclusively  up  on  the  argument  of  equalization,  so  that  these 
competitive  roads  could  get  a  share  of  the  business  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  differential  sufficient  as  to  each  port  to  equalize  the  through 
rate  to  the  foreign  port,  and  it  has  been  testified  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  it  is  that  decision  of  the  arbitration  commission  that 
the  railroads  coming  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  trunk  line 
railroads  follow;  and  as  Mr.  Harriott  says,  that  is  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  railroads?  A.  That  is  the  arbitration  that  was  had  in 
1882? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  it  is  as  to  your  views,  or  the  position  of  your 
road  on  that  principle  of  equalization,  of  making  up  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  might  exist  under  natural  conditions  in  favor  of  this 
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port  by  putting  an  arbitrary  charge  on  freight  coming  to  this  port 
as  compared  with  freight  going  to  other  ports,  that  I  ask  you? 
A.  As  I  understand  the  whole  history  of  'this  differential  matter 
it  was  originally  based  on  the  principle  that  has  always  more  or 
less  obtained  in  rate  making,  that  a  lesser  charge  be  made  for  a 
shorter  distance  from  the  same  point.  For  instance,  the  original 
basis  of  this  differential,  as  I  understand  it,  was  that  the  distance 
from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis  and  similar  points  to  Balti¬ 
more  was  less  than  either  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  therefore 
the  rates  between  these  points  and  Baltimore  should  be  less  than 
to  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  In  the  same  manner  the  rate  to 
Philadelphia  was  fixed  between  these  points.  Philadelphia  had 
a  less  rate  than  New  York,  because  Philadelphia  w7as  a  less  dis¬ 
tance  than  New  York  from  these  points.  I  have  understood  in 
a  general  way  that  this  differential  has  varied  somewhat  from 
time  to  time  until  it  was  fixed  for  a  time  by  this  arbitration. 
Taking  into  consideration  other  matters,  competition  and  condi¬ 
tions  generally,  and  what  advantages  one  point  had  over  another, 
and  what  disadvantages  one  port  had  as  compared  with  others. 
Then,  more  recently,  or  in  January,  as  Mr.  Callaway  has  said,  the 
differential  on  grains  was  reduced  as  a  matter  of  compromise. 
After  all,  it  seems  to  me,  as  the  thing  exists  to-day,  it  is  largely 
a  question  of  competition  between  markets  and  the  competitive 
railroads  that  reach  these  markets,  and  if  the  contention  of  one 
set  of  carriers  is  to  obtain  what  seems  to  them,  and  perhaps  to 
some  other  people,  a  reasonable  request  by  people  who  are  doing 
business  with  them,  that  they  should  always  have  a  differential, 
that  is  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  under  New  York,  and  if  the 
lines  interested  in  New  York  say  they  shall  not  have  a  differential, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  wiping  out  your  rates  entirely,  and  finally 
it  is  a  war  of  annihilation.  It  is  self-evident  that  railroads  that 
are  competing  for  business  in  this  country  cannot  any  more  ignore 
the  interests  of  their  competitors.  These  competitors  which 
reach,  perhaps,  different  markets  or  different  ports  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  make  their  rates  disregarding  these  competitors,  than 
two  men  who  live  side  by  side,  or  half  a  dozen  neighbors 
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on  the  same  block  who  go  ahead  as  they  choose  without 
regard  to  the  other  people  who  live  alongside  of  them.  It 
is  the  same  condition  in  the  railroad  business  as  would  be 
brought  about  the  policy  of  other  men  in  the  civilized  world 
doing  as  they  choose  regardless  of  their  neighbors.  The 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  has  no  special  interest 
in  other  ports  than  New  York.  It  does  some  business  to¬ 
day,  and  it  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  a  good  many  years 
with  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  it  will  probably  continue 
to  do  more  or  less.  Its  large  interests  are  in  New  York 
and  if  it  could  have  its  own  way  it  would  undoubtedly  have  the 
rates  fixed  the  same  to  all  of  these  ports,  believing  that  by  so 
doing  that  certain  lines  of  business  would  be  forced  to  New  York, 
and  it  would  get  a  very  much  larger  share  of  the  whole  than  it 
does  if  these  outlying  ports  continue  to  do  the  business.  But  I 
cannot  understand  how  that  situation  can  be  brought  about,  be¬ 
cause,  as  explained  by  these  other  gentlemen,  these  railroads  were 
built  to  serve  those  ports,  some  of  them  at  least  have  not  as  large 
interests  in  New  York  as  they  have  at  those  other  ports,  and  they 
must  necessarily  do  business  there  as  they  have  been  doing.  You 
cannot  dry  those  up,  and  I  doubt  if  you  did  whether  you  could 
provide  facilities  at  New  York  to  do  the  business  that  would  be 
forced  here.  If  a  condition  of  affairs  was  brought  about  that 
the  export  business  of  Baltimore,  Newport  News  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  should  be  wiped  out,  I  doubt  if  the  railroads  that  are  hand¬ 
ling  that  business  there  now  could  handle  the  business  by  New 
York.  They  certainly  could  not  do  it  now.  They  would  have  to 
provide  very  much  larger  facilities,  and  that  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  a  great  expenditure  of  capital  to  do  it.  After 
all,  what  Mr.  Garrett  just  said  a  little  while  ago  impressed  itself 
very  strongly  on  my  mind.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sentiment 
in  this  whole  matter.  Whether  the  grain  actually  passes  through 
New  York  or  some  other  port,  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference 
except  in  the  statistics  published  every  year  of  the  amount  of 
business  done.  I  think  that  if  you  gentlemen  will  go  back  into 
it,  you  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of  the  grain  business  is  done 
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to-day  by  the  large  elevator  concerns  in  the  west  who  practically 
have  their  own  arrangements  so  that  they  can  buy  the  grain 
direct  from  the  farmer,  and  they  practically  dispose  of  it  to  the 
man!  on  the  other  side,  who  sells  it  to  the  consumer.  They  pass 
it  through  any  of  these  ports,  but  the  amount  of  grain  that  passes 
through  Newport  News,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  amounts  to 
very  little. 

Q.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Garrett  and  Mr.  Callaway  that  it  is  a 
proper  thing  for  the  railroads  and  a  necessary  thing  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  agree  with  each  other  in  a  way,  so  that  the  rate  via  the 
different  ports  shall  be  equalized?  A.  Well,  substantially  so.  It 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  exact  figures  upon  that.  These 
differentials  are  only  supposed  to  approximate  that  and  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  adjust  the  charges  clear  through  from  the  point  of  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  ultimate  destination  on  a  basis  of  equality. 

Q.  And  to  the  extent  that  you  or  your  road  may  or  may  not 
criticize  the  existing  differentials,  any  criticism  would  be  based 
upon  the  suggestion  that  the  existing  differentials  under  the 
present  conditions  do  not  equalize,  or  rather  overdo  in  their  effort 
to  equalize  between  the  other  ports  and  New7  York?  A.  That  is, 
they  give  the  other  ports  an  undue  advantage? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  Your  criticism,  if  you  wrould  criticize  at  all,  would 
be  as  to  the  existing  rate,  rather  than  to  the  principle  of  the  dif¬ 
ferential  itself?  A.  I  cannot  undertake — I  w7ould  not  undertake 
to  criticize  a  condition  that  I  cannot  change  without  annihilating 
property. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  lias  that  road  made  any  efforts  to  modify  the  existing 
differential?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  have. 

Q.  You  are  at  present  making  no  such  effort?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
know  of  none. 

Q.  Are  you  considering  the  subject  as  to  whether  you  will  make 
such'an  endeavor?  A.  I  cannot  sav  that  we  are. 

%j 

The  Commission  here  adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  the  chair¬ 


man. 
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A  session  of  the  sub-committee  of  the' Commerce  Commission  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois,  on  Thursday,  November  23,  1899,  at  11  a.  m.,  to  ascertain 
the  reasons  for  the  declining  trade  of  the  grain  traffic  of  the  port 
of  New  York. 

Present :  Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  chairman ;  Hon.  Alexander 
R.  Smith;  Hon.  Ben.  L.  Fairchild,  counsel. 

D.  E.  RICHARDSON. 

D.  E.  RICHARDSON,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild, 
answered  questions  as  follows: 

Q.  Mr.  Richardson,  we  would  like  to  know  from  you  about  the 
charges  in  New  York?  A.  The  charges  in  New  York,  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  them.  All  I  can  say  in  regard  to  it — what 
is  the  use  of  talking  about  it  as  long  as  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  it;  but  I  have  a  man 'out  there  who  can  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Q.  I  will  first  ask  you,  as  matter  of  record,  what  is  your  full 
name?  A.  My  full  name  is  D.  E.  Richardson. 

Q.  And  your  residence,  Chicago?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  business?  A.  I  am  a  grain  shipper,  grain  ex¬ 
porter. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  that  business?  A.  About 
25  years. 

Q.  Your  business  as  grain  exporter  has  been  here  in  Chicago? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  We  haven’t  been  in  the  export  business  all  of 
that  time,  but  we  have  been  handlers  of  grain. 

Q.  Through  what  ports  do  you  chiefly  export  your  grain?  A. 
We  export  through  Galveston,  through  Portland,  Maine;  through 
Montreal  and  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Q.  And  Baltimore  and  Newport  News?  A.  No;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Of  those  ports,  which  port 'do  you  use  mostly?  A.  I  think 
that  probably  Galveston. 

Q.  Is  that  because  your  grain  exports — .  A.  Because  the  grain 
originates — . 

Q.  It  is  most  largely  Kansas  grain,  or  grain  within  that  terri¬ 
tory?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  grain  that  originates  in  that  section f of  the 
country  goes  by  way  of  Galveston. 
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Q.  And  that  is, the  grain  you  chiefly  deal  in?  A.  We  also  han¬ 
dle  grain  quite  largely  that  originated  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
also  Iowa,  and  that  grain  is  exported  largely  through  the  port  of 
Montreal — the  bulk  of  the  grain  originating  in  this  territory  this 
side  of  the  Missouri  river. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  reason  that  you  export  by  way  of  Montreal 
grain  that  goes  by  the  lakes  from  Chicago  is  because  you  can  get 
a  lower  rate?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Over  that  route?  A.  Yes,  sir.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
grain  moves  by  the  cheapest  route  and  there  being  more  markets 
open  at  ,  the  gulf  now,  than  there  has  been  in  the  past,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  grain  moves  that  way.  A  few  years  ago  New 
York  was  the  only,  or  I  might  say  almost  the  only  export  market 
there  was  through  which  grain  moved  abroad,  but  now  we  have 
got  any, quantity  of  them,  and  it  is  only  within  a  short  time  that 
grain  has  moved  by  way  of  Gfalveston. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

4/ 

Q.  From  Chicago?  A.  Not(from  Chicago,  but  from  the  grain 
belt. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  section  that  was  formerly  tributary  to  Chicago?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  particularly  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  reason  why  it 
moves  to  Galveston  is  because  the  point  of  origin  of  the  grain  is 
about  as  near  Galveston  as  it  is  to  Chicago,  and  there  is  really  no 
reason  why  it  should  come  to  Chicago  to  be  moved  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  port  of  New  York,  when  it  has  a  port  as  near  to  the 
grain  fields  as  the  port  of  Galveston  is.  You  understand,  you 
take  Southern  Kansas;  the  grain  originating  there  naturally 
moves  to  Galveston,  because  the  distance  from  Southern  Kansas 
to  Galveston  is  about  the  same  as  the  distance  from  Southern 
Kansas  to  Chicago.  For  that  reason  it  goes  to  Galveston,  where 
it  can  be  put  aboard  the  ships.  Now,  in  regard  to  these  other 
questions  as  to  the  charges  in  New  York,  personally  I  could  not 
testify,  but  New  York  can  not  expect,  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
can  not  expect,  any  longer  to  move  the  grain  from  the  south¬ 
west. 
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Q.  You  think  there  is  no  way  that  it  could  be  brought  about? 
A.  The  geographical  conditions  are  against  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is,  if  it  is  moved  by  rail.  How  about  lake  transporta¬ 
tion  and  canal?  A.  Well,  of  course  I  don’t  see  any  change  in  con¬ 
ditions  that  could  be  brought  about  that  wTould  move  the  grain 
that  originates  in  the  territory  that  I  named. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

«/ 

Q.  No  kind  of  canal  could  be  constructed  in  the  State  of  New 
York?  A.  That  would  move  the  particular  grain  that  I  am 
speaking  about  that  originates  in  Kansas? 

Q.  Yes,  sir?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Where  wrould  you  draw  the  dividing  line  between  the  terri¬ 
tory  that  would  be  naturally  tributary  to  the  gulf  and  that  which 
is  naturally  tributary  to  Chicago  and  the  great  lakes?  A.  About 
the  Missouri  river. 

Q.  To  what  cases,  if  any,  has  your  attention  been  called  to  any 
movement  of  grain  towards  the  gulf  wuthin  the  territory  that  you 
w’ould  say  is  naturally  tributary  to  Chicago  and  the  great  lakes? 
A.  I  don’t  know  of  any. 

Q.  Not  at  all?  A.  No,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  don’t  know  of  any  of  Dakota’s  production?  A.  I  am 
not  very  familiar  with  Dakota.  The  only  territory  that  I  know 
anything  about  is  the  territory  south  of  Kansas  City. 

Q.  South  of  Kansas  City?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  Kansas. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  element  that  entered 
into  the  rates  as  between  here  and  Montreal  and  here  and  New 
York  that  favor  Montreal?  A.  Why,  not  specifically,  but  the 
reason  why  the  grain  moves  bv  the  wav  of  Montreal  is  because 
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it  moves  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  entirely  by  water  and  the 
charges  for  the  transportation  by  water  are  less  than  can  be  made 
by  the  railroads  and  the  lakes,  or  have  been  made  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  lake  lines  between  Chicago  and  New  York. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Are  you  dependent  upon  the  Lake  Line  for  the  transfer  of 
grain  from  here  to  Buffalo  more  largely  than  these  what  you 
might  call  tramp  carriers  up  here  on  the  lake?  A.  Oh,  no.  We 
use  the  tramps  and  we  use  the  lake  and  railroad  line.  Of  course 
the  lake  and  rail  lines  only  carry  a  small  percentage  of  the  grain 
that  moves  by  the  lake.  It  often  times  happens  that  we  cannot 
move  any  grain  to  Buffalo  by  the  regular  line  and  then  we 
charter  what  you  would  call  tramps. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  your  shipments  in  recent  years  by  way  of  Montreal 
increased  as  between  Montreal  and  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
materially. 

Q.  And  what  are  the  changed  conditions  that  has  brought  that 
about?  A.  Well,  one  reason  why  the  movement  of  grain  has 
increased  by  way  of  Montreal  is  that  they  have  more  steamer 
lines  by  way  of  Montreal.  The  facilities  for  getting  grain  out  of 
Montreal  have  increased  materially  during  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  have  the  improvements  of  the 
Canadian  canal  resulted  in  an  increase  of  exports  by  way  of 
Montreal?  A.  Well,  I  think  the  Canadian  canals  have  of  course 
been  an  important  factor.  Probably  it  is  to  the  canals  that  we 
really  owe  the  large  increase  in  the  movement  by  way  of  Mon¬ 
treal.  The  better  canal  facilities  have  undoubtedly — it  has  been 
undoubtedly  the  main  reason  why  the  movement  of  grain  by  way 
of  Montreal  has  increased. 

Q.  Now,  with  the  completion  of  those  canal  improvements,  do> 
you  look  for  a  still  further  increase  of  exports  by  way  of  Mon¬ 
treal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  To  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  could  that  be  off-set  as  be¬ 
tween  Montreal  and  New  York  and  the  old  conditions  restored 
by  adequate  improvement  of  the  Erie  canal?  A.  I  don’t  think 
that  I  am  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  because  there  are 
a  great  many  other  things  that  enter  into  that. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  all-water  transportation  between  here  and 
Montreal.  I  suppose  there  is  a  transshipment  somewhere?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  at  Kingston.  All  our  grain  is  run  into  barges  and  goes 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 

Q.  Then  it  pays  you  to  send  it  from  here  in  small  carriers  to 
Kingston  through  the  Welland  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  they  will  go  right  to  Montreal,  won’t  they?  A.  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  will. 

Q.  You  haven’t  figured  that  out  though,  apparently?  A.  I 
haven’t  figured  that  out.  There  is  one  other  reason  why.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  during  the  germinating  season  of  corn  when 
there  is  liability  of  the  corn  getting  out  of  condition,  we  prefer 
to  ship  our  corn  by  water  because  the  danger  of  heating  is  less. 

Q.  Of  course  that  would  apply  equally  to  the  Erie  canal?  A. 
Certainly,  but  I  was  speaking  of  the  difference  between — the 
reason  why  we  would  ship  by  water  rather  than  by  lake  and 
rail. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  customary  in  the  exportation  of  grain  by  way  of 
Montreal  to  send  it  from  here  to  Kingston,  as  a  rule  and  there 
break  bulk?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  break  bulk  this  side  of  the  Welland  canal?  A. 
No. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Richardson,  the  statement  has  been  made  that  shippers 
have  come  within  fifty  miles  of  Chicago  and  taken  grain  and  sent 
it  by  way  of  the  Gulf  ports.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to 
any  such  instances?  A.  No.  I  have  heard  that  that  has  been 
done,  but  of  my  own  knowledge  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroad  rates  on  grain  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes  are  as  low  as  they  ought  to  be — as  a  fair  rate,  I  mean,  of 
course?  A.  I  think  that  the  rates  are  fair. 

Q.  You  don’t  think  they  could  be  materially  reduced  to  the 
benefit  of  Chicago  and  the  traffic  eastward?  A.  It  won’t  do  any 
good  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  If  the  rates  were  reduced,  they 
would  be  reduced  in  the  same  ratio  the  other  way.  So  far  as 
Chicago  is  concerned  the  reduction  of  the, rates  from  the  com¬ 
peting  territory  would  not  help  either  Chicago  or  New  York. 

Q.  Well,  from  that  you  mean  that  there  is  an  understanding 
or  an  arrangement  either  implied  or  understood  between  the 
railroads  that  terminate  at  the  Gulf  and  those  ,that  you  might 
say  terminate  here  on  the  lake?  A.  Well,  very  many  of  them — 
some  railroads  run  in  both  directions — run  to  the  Gulf  and  into 
Chicago  and  of  course  they  have  a  certain  basis  at  which  their 
rates  are  made  and  when  they  change  their  rates  into  Chicago 
they  also  reduce  their  rates  proportionately  going  in  the  other 
direction. 

Q.  Have  they  arrived  at  what  they  consider  to  be  an  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  tonnage  in  the  rates?  A.  I  don’t  understand  exactly 
what  you  mean — the  volume  of  tonnage? 

Q.  Yes,  in  a  measure.  A.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  What  I  was  thinking  of,  was  this:  that  if  the  rate  should  be 
high  and  the  conditions  wrould  exist  that  you  suggest  of  a  corres¬ 
ponding  reduction  to  the  Gulf  the  moment  there  was  a  reduction 
made  rto  the  lakes,  of  course  there  would  be  no  incentive  for  the 
people  to  reduce  their  rates  then  to  the  lakes  and  I  was  thinking 
if  the  condition  exists,  perhaps  there  may  be  a  restrictive  in¬ 
fluence  upon  production  as  a  result  of  the  high  rates — that  is  to 
say,  if  (the  rates  were  lower  regardless  of  what  the  railroads 
would  do,  there  might  be  an  increased  production?  A.  That 
would  be  an  impossibility  to  lower  rates  into  Chicago  and  not 
change  the  rate  in  the  south. 

Q.  No,  I  mean  to  say  this,  in  the  interest  of  production,  if  the 
rates  are  reduced  between  the  grain  fields  and  Chicago  naturally 
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a  larger  part  would  be  put  under  cultivation,  wouldn’t  it,  of  grain 
territory?  A.  You  mean  the  lower  the  rate - 

Q.  The  larger  the  production?  A.  I  don’t  think  that  that 
would  altogether  follow.  It  would  depend  altogether  on  the 
price.  If  a  farmer  in  putting  in  his  seed — I  presume  he  is 
governed  largely  by  the  prices  made  by  the  last  crop.  If  wheat 
has  been  selling  at  a  high  price  and  corn  at  a  low  price  he  seeds 
wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  if  flaxseed  in  territory  where  flaxseed 
is  raised  has  been  bringing  a  large  price,  he  puts  in  flaxseed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  greater  factor — the  price  that  the  farmer 
realizes  on  hie  grain  or  on  the  production  of  his  farm — than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Qjl.  Of  course,  the  location  of  a  fertile  piece  of  land  and  its 
accessibility  to  transportation  will  depend  upon  the  rate  of  trans- 
poration?  A.  Why,  certainly. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  rate  is  low  that  territory  might  be  cultivated, 
and  if  the  rate  is  high  it  would  cost  more  to  get  it  to  the  seaboard 
than  a  man  would  obtain  for  its  production?  A-  Yes,  sir;  but 
the  tendency  of  rates  during  the  last  few  years  has  invariably 
been  down  and  they  gradually  increase,  and  the  particular  terri¬ 
tory  that  I  refer  to  in  this  case  has  the  advantage  of  so  many 
markets  that  I  think  that  they  get  a  fair  price  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  prevailing  prices  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  for  the 
produce  of  their  farms,  because  now  they  are  not  confined  alone 
to  the  market  of  Chicago,  but  they  have  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis,  Gialveston  and  all  the  southern  ports  and  the  prices  of 
the  product  of  the  farms  is  governed  by  the  highest  prices  in  all 
those  markets. 

Ql  But  if  these  new  railroads  to  the  gulf  are  or  have  been 
making  rates  comparatively  lower  than  the  railroads  terminating 
here  on  the  lake,  naturally  that  diverts  the  traffic  that  way?  A. 
If  it  is  a  fact  that  they  have  been  making  a  lower  rate - 

Q.  Isn’t  it  a  fact?  A.  I  don’t  know  that  it  is  a  fact.  I  think 
that  probably  as  low  rates  have  been  made  out  of  Chicago. 

Q.  I  mean  west  of  Chicago  and  into  Chicago  from  the  grain 
fields?  A.  I  don’t  think  so. 
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Q.  Don’t  you  think  the  rate  is  proportionately  higher  for  the 
distance  covered  between  the  grain  fields  and  Chicago  than  it  is 
from  the  grain  fields  to  Galveston?  A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  south¬ 
west.  I  think  that  the  difference  in  the  rate  is  about  five  cents  a 
hundred  in  favor  of  Chicago  from  points  equally  distant — be¬ 
tween  the  two  points.  The  rates  are  invariably  higher  to  Galves¬ 
ton  than  to  Chicago.  » 

Q.  Is  that  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  the  railroads  or 
the  result  of  the  competition  of  many  railroads?  A.  Well,  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  is  governed  largely  by  the  fact  that  when  the  grain  arrives 
at  Galveston  it  goes  on  board  the  ship  and  when  it  arrives  in 
Chicago  it  starts  on  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  to  find  the  ship. 
Of  course,  it  is  governed  largely  by  the  fact  that  the  traffic  going 
south  will  stand  a  higher  rate  of  freight.  As  far  as  the  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  railroads  and  what  governs  them  in  regard  to 
making  those  rates,  I  don’t  know  anything  about. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  whether  there  has  or  has  not  been  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  railroads  going  to  the  Gulf  and  coming  to 
Chicago  similar  or  on  the  same  line  as  what  is  known  as  the 
differential  agreement  between  the  Atlantic  seaport  railroads? 
A.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  When  referring  to  the  Gulf  ports  you  used  the  expression 
“  competitive  territory.”  Do  I  understand  from  that  that  you 
have  in  mind  that  the  territory  should  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
one  part  naturally  tributary  to  the  Gulf,  one  part  to  Chicago,  and 
a  neutral  or  competitive  part — is  that  what  you  mean?  A.  Take 

the  territory  that  is  equally  distant  between  the  two  points - 

Q.  There  is  this  large  area  that  you  would  call  competitive  area 
that  would  be  no  more  tributary  to  one  port  than  the  other?  A. 
Certainly.  1 

Q.  In  that  territory  in  the  last  few7  years  has  the  tendency  been 
towards  the  Gulf  or  towards  Chicago?  A.  Why,  I  think  the  tend¬ 
ency  from  the  points  that  I  mentioned  situated  at  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  points,  Chicago  and  the  Gulf,  that  the 
tendency  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  to  ship  that  grain  to 
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the  Gulf  and  that  the  proportion  that  has  gone  to  the  Gulf  from 
that  territory  has  largely  increased  during  the  past  few  years. 

Q.  Now,  have  the  increased  facilities  at  Montreal  to  which  you 
have  referred  shown  any  tendency  to  divert  the  grain  from  that 
competitive  territory  away  from  the  Gulf?  A.  No,  sir;  I  should 
say  not. 

Q.  Not  at  all?  A.  No,  sir;  you  understand,  I  try  to  make  clear 
that  I  do  not  regard  grain  that  originates  as  near  Galveston  as 
Chicago  as  being  in  what  you  would  strictly  call  competitive  terri¬ 
tory,  because  the  physical  conditions  are  against  its  movement  to 
Chicago. 

Q.  And  as  I  understand  that  would  be  because  of  the  long  trip 
easterly  after  you  get  here?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  referring  to  the  territory  which  you  call  competitive 
territory,  have  the  increased  facilities  and  lower  rates  offered  at 
Montreal  had  any  tendency  whatever  to  attract  grain  in  the  last 
year  or  so  to  Montreal  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  the 
Gulf?  A.  I  don’t  know  that  it  has. 

Q.  Would  you  not  anticipate  that  such  improvements  to  the 
extent  that  they  had  lowered  the  rate  by  way  of  Montreal  would 
make  it  easier  to  ship  grain  that  way  that  otherwise  might  go  to 
the  Gulf?  A.  Why,  of  course;  certainly. 

Q.  Your  shipments  you  have  stated  by  way  of  Montreal  have 
largely  increased  since  increased  facilities  have  been  accorded 
there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  increase  entirely  been  taken  away  from  what  wrent 
to  the  other  Atlantic  seaports — has  none  of  it  been  taken  away 
from  the  Gulf?  A.  I  shouldn’t  think  that  any  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  the  grain  that  has  been  taken  away  from  the  other  At¬ 
lantic  seaports  and  gone  to  Montreal  has  been  taken  away  from 
the  Gulf.  I  should  not  consider  that  any  large  percentage  has 
been  taken  away  from  the  Gulf. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  your  increased  shipments  by  wTay  of 
Montreal  -  A.  Were  taken  away  from  other  Atlantic  ports. 

Q.  Wrould  you  say  that  to  any  extent  it  was  taken  away  from 
the  Gulf?  A.  No. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Richardson,  has  the  grain  trade  to  Chicago  declined 
since  the  southern  ports  have  been  opened?  A.  I  can  not  give 
you  the  statistics  of  receipts  here  during  the  last  year  or  two.  The 
secretary  of  the  board  could  do  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  less  trade  this 
way,  that  is,  grain  trade?  A.  Why,  as  I  said  in  the  first  place, 
certain  territory  that  was  formerly  covered  entirely  by  Chicago, 
the  grain  from  that  territory  which  formerly  came  to  Chicago 
now  goes  to  the  Gulf.  So  of  course  Chicago  has  lost  that  grain 
which  originates  in  that  territory  from  wThich  the  grain  is  now 
shipped  by  way  of  the  Gulf. 

Q.  Is  that  quite  a  factor  in  the  trade  here?  A.  In  some  years 
it  is — years  when  they  have  crops  down  southwest  it  is  quite  a 
factor. 

Q.  So  Chicago  must  be  interested  in  this  question  as  well  as 
New  York?  A.  Certainly,  Chicago  is  very  much  interested. 
Chicago  is  all  the  time  looking  for  outlets,  and  the  rates  being 
the  same  from  Chicago  to  the  other  side,  from  Chicago  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  I  should  say  that  naturally  New  York  would  get  a  large 
proportion  of  the  grain.  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  to  the 
shipper;  the  channel,  particularly,  through  which  it  moves.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  how  much  does  it  cost  delivered  on  the  other 
side,  and  we  cannot  afford  in  the  competition  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  markets  and  the  grain  men,  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  any 
extra  freight  for  the  sake  of  shipping  by  any  particular  port.  I 
have  heard  it  stated  that  it  was  some  advantage  to  have  it  go 
through  the  Hudson  river  and  through  all  that  beautiful  scenery 
and  territory,  but  we  cannot  make  the  people  on  the  other  side 
pay  anything  extra  for  grain  that  has  gone  through  that  territory. 

Q.  Mr.  Richardson,  do  the  port  charges  of  New  York  enter  into 
it  largely?  A.  Everything  enters  into  it  which  enters  into  the 
rate  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
it  is  lake  or  port  charges  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  question  is, 
how  much  does  it  cost  to  ship  the  stuff. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

/  v 

Q.  Everything  that  can  be  done  by  New  Yrork  in  favor  of  the 
route  between  Chicago  and  the  Seaboard  increases  the  area  that 
is  naturally  tributary  to  Chicago  from  the  grain  fields?  A.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  as  it  increases  the  territory  that  would  be  then  tributary 
to  New  York.  What  we  want  is  every  possible  avenue  and  every 
possible  chain  through  which  our  grain  can  be  transported  for 
export,  and  for  that  reason  the  proposition  which  you  new  have 
before  you  is  of  vital  importance  to  us.  We  want  all  these  dif¬ 
ferent  routes  and  channels  opened  up  so  that  one  competing  with 
the  other  we  can  make  the  lowest  possible  rate  on  grain  to  the 
other  side. 

F.  P.  FRAZIER. 

F.  P.  FRAZIER,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  answered 
questions  as  follows: 

Q.  Mr.  Frazier,  what  is  your  full  name?  A.  F.  P.  Frazier. 

Q.  And  your  residence  is  Chicago?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  business?  A.  Grain. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  grain  export  business?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

0.  And  the  firm  name  is  Bartlett,  Frazier  &  Co.?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  here  in  Chicago? 
A.  I  think  about  thirteen  years. 

Q.  By  way  of  what  ports  do  you  export?  A.  By  the  North 
Atlantic  ports,  New  York  and  Boston  and  Montreal,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News. 

Q.  Do  you  export  any  by  the  gulf  ports?  A.  No;  none  what¬ 
ever. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  how  it  happens  that  you  do  not?  A.  Well, 
we  have — our  facilities  are  located  in  such  a  way  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  are  not  fixed  to  export  grain  by  the  gulf  ports. 

Q.  What  I  am  getting  at  is -  A.  We  don’t  buy  in  Kansas — 

don't  buy  any  grain  in  Kansas.  I  suppose  we  could  open  a  house 
in  Galveston  and  go  into  that  business,  or  we  could  open  a  house 
in  New  Orleans  and  export  via  New  Orleans,  but  to  do  that  you 
have  to  have  facilities  of  that  kind  to  do  business  by  those  routes. 
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Q.  It  is  because  you  don’t  buy  in  the  territory  that  is  naturally 
tributary  to  the  gulf?  A.  No. 

Q.  You  deal  almost  entirely,  if  not  entirely,  in  grain  that  is 
naturally  tributary  to  Chicago?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  Mr.  Richardson  made  the  statement  that  the  territory 
in  the  grain  fields  might  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  part 
naturally  tributary  to  the  gulf,  the  other  part  naturally  tributary 
to  Chicago,  and  what  he  termed  the  competitive  territory.  Do 
you  agree  with  that  statement?  A.  Well,  I  think  that  quite  a 
large  portion  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  if  not  the  whole  State  of 
Kansas,  is  naturally  tributary  to  Galveston.  There  are  parts  of 
Nebraska.  Of  course,  it  is  just  the  way  that  the  roads  are  fixed. 
Take  a  road  like  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.,  and  their  main  terminals  at 
Chicago,  of  course  they  go  to  St.  Louis,  but  they  want  to  bring 
that  business  here,  if  possible,  from  all  that  territory.  The  North¬ 
western  is  situated  similarly.  They  want  to  bring  their  grain 
here,  while  the  Santa  Fe  road  has  got  a  terminal  at  each  end. 
That  is,  they  come  to  Chicago  and  go  to  Galveston,  so  they  would 
naturally  take  their  Kansas  grain,  and  probably  as  soon  have 
their  Kansas  grain  go  to  Galveston  as  to  bring  it  here,  and  the 
Illinois  grain  this  side  of  Kansas  City,  they  would  bring  it  here. 
Now,  if  the  markets— the  export  demands  are  light,  and  the 
markets  are  getting  a  little  out  of  line,  why,  of  course,  Chicago 
draws  from  that  Kansas  territory,  in  here,  and  they  can’t  export, 
and,  of  course,  facilities  at  Galveston  are  not  very  much.  Thev 
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don’t  want  to  ship  it  down  there  unless  they  can  sell  it,  so  it 
comes  into  the  great  big  speculative  market  of  Chicago;  but 
when  there  is  a  good  demand  for  export,  and  the  markets  are  all 
on  a  legitimate  basis,  then  that  Kansas  grain  naturally  goes  to 
Galveston. 

Q.  Then  you  would  enlarge  the  limits  of  what  you  would  call 
the  competitive  territory  beyond  what  Mr.  Richardson  said  when 
he  stated  that  Kansas  was  tributary  almost  exclusively  to  Gal¬ 
veston?  A.  Well,  L  say  the  same  thing.  I  say  that  Kansas  is 
tributary  to  Galveston. 

Q.  But  you  suggest  that  there  are  other  conditions  that  will 
bring  grain  from  there?  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  that  it  is  not  exclusively  tributary  to  the  gulf?  A.  No. 

Q.  To  that  extent  you  would  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  that  would  be  under  certain  conditions  tributary  to  Chi¬ 
cago?  A.  I  say  naturally  is  tributary  to  Galveston  and  the  gulf 
ports.  Now,  the  Illinois  Central,  they  have  two  terminals,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  Orleans,  and  when  there  is  a  good  export  demand 
they  come  up  here  within  fifty  miles,  probably,  of  Chicago,  and 
take  that  grain  to  New  Orleans.  Of  course  that  varies  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tonnage,  the  ocean  freights,  and  the  amount  of  ves¬ 
sels  there  in  New  Orleans.  There  was  some  freight  taken  the 
other  day  at  New  Orleans  for  Liverpool  at  the  same  price  as  New 
York  freight  on  the  same  day. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  they  have  the  same  berth  rates  and  accommodations  in 
New  Orleans  as  they  have  in  New  York?  A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Not  as  good?  A.  No,  but  I  just  happened  to  speak  of  this 
as  this  happened  to  be  an  instance. 

Q.  It  was  a  tramp  steamer,  no  doubt?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know 
whether  it  was  a  tramp.  It  was  a  full  cargo,  but  it  happened  to 
be  that  they  waited,  you  know — there  has  been  a  very  light  de¬ 
mand  lately — and  they  waited  until  the  last  minute,  and  they 
took  advantage  of  it  and  got  a  very  low  freight. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Unusual  conditions?  A.  Unusual  conditions.  Of  course 
New  Orleans  freight  ranges  quite  a  little  higher  than  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Morton : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Frazier,  in  this  connection,  a  great  deal  of  the 
grain  that  goes  from  New  Orleans  goes  on  ships  that  carry  cotton 
at  the  same  time?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  thereby  they  are  enabled  to  take  grain  at  a  lower  rate? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Practically  all  the  steamers  that  come  to  New  Orleans  are 
tramp  steamers — don’t  you  think  so?  A.  Well,  yes. 
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Q.  They  have  no  regular  steam  lines  as  they  have  in  New  York 
or  Boston?  A.  Yes,  they  have  some  regular  lines,  but  I  think 
the  bulk  of  them  are  tramps.  Of  course,  I  always  looked  at  a 
tramp  steamer  as  a  steamer  that  takes  a  full  cargo  of  one  kind  of 
grain,  but  in  New  Orleans  they  divide  it  up,  cotton  and  grain. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

t j 

Q.  There  must  be  regular  lines  there  to  accommodate  the  busi- 
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ness  that  the  Illinois  Central  should  bring,  because  they  must 
have  some  regularity  of  shipment  from  there — their  terminal?  A. 
I  am  not  so  familiar  with  it.  There  is  a  French  line  that  runs 
there,  and  there  is  a  German  line. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Frazier,  as  to  your  business  going  by  way  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboards,  what  proportion,  can  you  state,  goes  by  the 
respective  ports,  commencing  with  Montreal  and  Boston  and  New 
York  at  the  present  time?  A.  Well,  of  course,  that  varies,  you 
know. 

Q.  The  last  two  years  take  the  average,  what  is  the  general  pro¬ 
portion?  A.  I  should  say  that  we  had  exports  via  Montreal  about 
five  millions  this  year  and  about  the  same  amount  last  year,  and 
I  should  say  via  Boston  we  had  exported  ten  millions  and  in  New 
York  city  we  didn’t  do  but  very  little  ourselves  direct.  We  sell 
a  good  deal  of  stuff  that  goes  to  other  exporters,  but  we  don’t 
do  very  much  direct. 

Q.  How  about  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore?  A.  We  do  a  little 
— very  seldom  at  Baltimore. 

Q.  Your  exports  are  chiefly  by  way  of  Montreal  and  Boston? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  wav  of  Boston  about  double  the  amount  bv  Montreal? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

,Q.  Is  that  a  change  in  practice  or  have  you  always  shipped  by 
those  ports?  Has  it  always  been  true  that  you  have  shipped 
very  little  by  way  of  New  York?  A.  Yes.  sir,  but  still  it  is  the 
same  thing.  We  will  put  probably  fifteen  millions  of  grain  at 
New  York  to  other  people. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  grain  that  you  sell  to 
other  exporters  as  to  where  that  goes — by  what  port?  A.  By 
New  York. 

Q.  Will  it  all  go  by  New  York  if  you  sell  it  to  a  New  York  ex¬ 
porter?  A.  We  might  offer  it  to  some  foreign  port. 

Q.  Would  you  know  whether  such  grain  went  by  way  of  Mont¬ 
real?  A.  We  know  because  we  make  our  own  freight  arrange¬ 
ments.  We  know  if  we  sold  it  c.  i.  f.  New  York  that  the  New 
York  exporter  would  ship  it  from  New  York. 

Q.  The  grain  you  refer  to  is  sold  in  New  York  and  goes  to  New 
York?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  sell  grain  to  exporters  c.  i.  f.  Liver¬ 
pool,  as  compared  to  the  amount  you  sell  to  the  exporters  to  go  to 
New  York?  A.  I  don’t  think  that  I  can  give  the  figures.  We  sell 
a  good  deal  both  ways. 

Q.  I  mean  proportionately,  relative  proportion  one  to  the  other? 
A.  I  suppose  we  sell  more  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo  and  New  York,  than  for¬ 
eign  ports.  The  bulk  of  our  grain  that  we  sell  abroad  we  sell 
direct. 

Q.  And  that  goes  by  way  of  Montreal  or  Boston,  as  a  rule?  A. 
As  a  rule. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  state  why  then  you  shipped  by  way  of  those 
two  ports  and  do  not  skip  but  very  little  by  way  of  New  York? 
A.  Well,  New  York  is  a  port  that  to  do  that  business  you  should 
have  your  own  house — that  is,  the  spot  freights  are  generally  a 
little  less  than  the  future,  and  as  they  have  a  stock  of  grain  in 
New  York  all  the  time,  the  vessel  people  do  not  contract  ahead  as 
much  as  they  do  in  Boston  and  Montreal.  Boston  carries  no 
stock  of  grain,  and  they  have  to  provide  themselves  with  freight 
30  and  60  days  ahead,  and  the  same  way  in  Montreal.  There  is  no 
grain  carried  there  to  amount  to  anything,  and  they  make  rates 
to  take  the  business  ahead,  while  New  York  holds  off  and  waits 
for  spot  freight,  and  it  is  rather  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  his 
own  house  there  to  be  right  strictly  in  it  to  do  an  export  business 
at  the  port  of  New  York.  There  are  times  we  get  in  and  make  a 
deal  and  put  quite  a  lot  of  grain  through  New  York,  but  not 
steady. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  other  conditions  as  between  Montreal  and 
Boston  and  New  York  you  might  suggest  that  give  you  bet¬ 
ter  facilities  by  way  of  the  other  two  ports?  A.  It  is  more  to  our 
advantage  to  ship  goods  where  we  can  get  cheaper  rates,  as  in 
Montreal  and  Boston.  The  terminal  charges  in  New  York,  as  Mr. 
Richardson  stated,  cut  a  great  big  figure.  There  won’t  any  one 
pay  us  any  more  to  go  by  one  port  for  another.  One-eighth  of  a 
cent  a  bushel  turns  the  business. 

Q.  The  reason  you  ship  by  Montreal  is  because  you  can  ship  by 
way  of  Montreal  cheaper?  A.  The  trouble  with  you  people  down 
there,  you  are  still  handling  grain  in  the  basket,  the  same  as  you 
were  forty  years  ago.  You  are  very  similar  to  Liverpool. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  specifically  what  you  mean  by 
that?  A.  I  mean  to  say  that  you  have  got  no  terminal  facilities. 
You  take,  for  instance,  the  White  Star  Line.  They  will  come  in 
and  pay  a  big  price.  I  believe  they  rent  their  dock  from  the  city 
of  New  York  and  pay  a  big  rent.  Everybody  has  to  bring  the 
grain  right  to  them,  and  has  to  bring  most  of  the  merchandise  to 
them.  You  go  down  in  New  York  harbor,  around  at  the  dock, 
and  you  will  see  these  little  dinky  boats,  running  around  with 
eight  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  skipping  all  around,  instead  of 
going  to  some  point,  as  they  do  in  Boston,  and  load  their  freight 
and  take  on  their  grain  and  other  freight.  Boston  ships  come 
right  alongside.  Certain  lines  run  to  Boston,  and  you  will  have 
certain  lines  to  Fitchburg.  They  unload  their  freight,  and  take 
on  their  grain  and  other  freight,  all  at  the  same  dock,  while  in 
New  York  it  is  chasing  around. 

Q.  Which  means  a  large  expense?  A.  Large  expense. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  large  is  that  expense — what  difference,  Mr.  Frazier? 
A.  Well,  the  charges— 1J  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  They  have  reduced  that  to  three-fourths,  haven’t  they?  A. 
They  have  got  so  many  charges  down  there - 
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Mr.  Norton — Weighing  and  transferring  and  taking  it  into 
those  boats  and  transferring  it  to  the  steamer. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  Then  I  understand  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  exporter 
from  Chicago  by  way  of  New  York  having  an  arrangement  with 
the  International  Elevator  Company  there,  by  which  they  get  a 
rebate  on  the  1J  cents?  A.  I  think  we  have  had  a  rebate  there  at 
times.  I  don’t  know  whether  we  have  one  there  now  or  not. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  There  are  times  when  they  make  such  inducements  to  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company 
give  a  rebate  on  storage?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  think  we  have  ever 
had  any  rebate  from  them. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

«/ 

Q.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  attorney  of  the  International  Ele¬ 
vator  Company — for  both  services,  transferring  and  forwarding, 
the  International  Company  charges  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a 
bushel.  Is  that  not  your  experience  that  that  is  the  charge  at  the 
present  time?  A.  I  wouldn’t  state.  I  think  we  have  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  Whether  we  have  it  now  or  not,  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  I  judge  from  your  statement  that  you  would  consider  1^ 
cents  an  excessive  charge  for  the  services  performed.  What  would 
be  your  opinion  as  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  for  the  services  per¬ 
formed?  A.  Well,  take  the  Illinois  Central  to-day  for  a  basis. 
They  make  a  rate  to  New  Orleans  and  they  own  the  facilities 
down  there,  and  that  rate  covers  putting  that  grain  aboard  the 
steamship.  That  is  one  of  the  gulf  ports. 

Q.  And  the  New  York  Central  owns  a  grain  elevator  at  New 
York,  but  if  you  want  them  to  put  it  aboard  a  steamship  they 
charge  you  a  cent  more  per  bushel  than  if  you  have  them  perform 
the  lighterage  service?  A.  The  New  York  Central,  they  couldn’t 
get  a  vessel  up  there  to  load.  They  couldn’t  load  the  steamer  at 
their  elevator. 
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Q.  They  could  arrange  the  facilities  by  dredging?  A.  Yes,  sir; 

but  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  why  those  people  don’t  want  to 

do  that.  I  think  the  Erie  people  are  in  a  position  to  load  a  full 

cargo  steamer  there.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  some  agreement 

or  the  other  roads  haven’t  got  ready  or  what  is  the  reason.  The 

steamers  at  Baltimore — nearly  all  the  steamers  are  loaded  at  the 

«/ 

elevators  and  at  a  very  reasonable  charge,  and  the  bulk  of  all  the 
steamers  are  loaded  at  Philadelphia  right  direct,  and  at  Newport 
News  they  are  all  loaded,  while  there  are  none,  practically  none, 
in  New  York. 

Q.  You  consider  it,  then,  a  great  advantage  to  New  York  if  an 
arrangement  was  made  whereby  a  regular  steamship  line  used  the 
docks  there  at  the  New  York  Central  elevators  as  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion  exists  in  Boston  between  the  Fitchburg  and  the  regular  line? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  And  to  the  extent  that  that  would  increase  facilities  by  way 
of  New  York,  and  lower  rates  by  wTay  of  New  York,  it  would  to 
the  same  extent  increase  the  area  naturally  tributary  to  Chicago 
of  these  grain  fields,  as  between  Chicago  and  the  gulf?  A.  Cer¬ 
tainly;  the  lower  you  get  the  rate  down  the  more  business  we  can 
draw. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  elevator  and  lighterage  charge.  Has  your 
attention  been  called  to  any  other  charges  that  affect  the  transpor¬ 
tation  by  way  of  New  York  in  your  efforts  to  ship  in  that  direc¬ 
tion?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  largely  in  the  terminal  charges,  and, 
of  course,  the  differential  that  is  allowed  New  York — that  is.  the 
differential  that  is  allowed  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Q.  As  against  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

4/ 

Q.  Boston  lias  the  same  differential?  A.  Not  on  export  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Boston  rate  is  the  same  as  the  New  York,  and  the 
Baltimore  is  a  cent  and  a  half  less,  and  it  used  to  be  free. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Scliieren’s  suggestion  is  that  although  the  Boston  and 
New  York  rate  is  the  same,  you  still  find  it  cheaper  to  ship  by 
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way  of  Boston?  A.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  ocean  freights  are 
generally  less  via  Boston  than  New  York. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  three  cents  less  via  Baltimore?  A.  I  say  it 
was  until  recently.  It  is  changed  now  to  one  and  one-half  cents. 
The  large  business  done  out  of  Baltimore  is  the  tramp  steamer 
business.  It  don’t  make  any  difference  what  port  the  steamer 
loads  at,  they  make  the  same  rate. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  For  ocean  transportation?  A.  Yes,  sir;  so  that  if  they 
won’t  make  any  less  rate  at  New  York  than  Baltimore,  you  have 
a  one  and  one-half  cent  less  rate.  You  see  that  you  can  not  load 
a  tramp  steamer  in  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  advantage  can  it  possibly  be  to  New  York  to  lower 
their  port  charges  or  reduce  the  rental  they  impose  for  the  use 
of  their  docks  by  this  regular  line  if  the  railroads  attempt  to 
equalize  by  making  up  the  difference  of  what  has  thus  accrued 
in  favor  of  New  York  by  a  differential  agreement?  A.  Its  port 
charges  shouldn’t  be  any  higher  than  Baltimore.  Are  they? 

Q.  The  railroad  presidents,  I  understand,  in  New  York  testified 
in  support  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  differential  agreement 
was  based,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  that  if  New 
Yrork,  by  large  expenditures  of  money  and  by  reduction  of  all 
port  charges,  reduction  of  rentals  for  the  docks  to  the  regular 
liners,  should  create  conditions  in  New  York  still  more  favorable 
to  New  York,  and  that  much  more  favorable,  that  to  measure 
in  dollars  and  cents  would  make  a  difference  instead  of  two 
cents  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  of  six  cents  in  favor 
of  New  York,  the  railroads  should  immediately  make  up 
that  difference  by  increasing  their  differential.  A.  I  think  the 
railroads  are  anxious  to  do  something  in  New  York.  They  want 
business  to  go  that  way. 

Q.  The  president  of  the  New  York  Central  stated  that  if  the 
Boston  elevator  deal  was  consummated  they  would  have  as 
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much  interest  in  shipping  by  way  of  Boston  as  New  York.  A. 
Possibly  that  is  so. 

Q.  That  their  interests  would  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  ports. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  facilities  for  berth  rates  in  Boston  equal 
to  New  York?  A.  Well,  they  don’t  have  as  many  lines  running 
out  of  there.  For  Liverpool  it  is  just  as  good  or  better. 

Q'.  Do  you  find  that  they  make  concessions  to  Boston  for  ship¬ 
ping  by  berth  rates?  A.  The  rate  generally  is  a  little  lower  from 
Boston  than  New  York. 

Q.  A  little  lower?  A.  Yres,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  your  exports  by  way  of  Montreal  been  increased  com¬ 
pared  to  previous  years?  A.  They  have  increased  in  the  last 
two  years. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  result  of  the  increased  facilities  that  have 
been  accorded  shippers  at  Montreal?  A.  Well,  that  has  been 
largely  the  reason  of  the  Canada  Atlantic  going  into  that  busi¬ 
ness,  building  an  elevator  at  Parry  sound  and  one  at  Quito  Point 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  They  went  into  the  export  business 
and  put  on  a  line  of  boats  running  from  here  to  Parry  sound,  and 
made  very  reasonable  rates,  and  we  have  been  at  a  disadvantage 
by  the  other  routes  because  a  great  many  small  vessels  that 
used  to  tramp — lake  boats  that  used  to  be  of  a  size  that  would 
go  through  the  Welland  canal  were  leased  and  sold  to  go  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  a  year  ago,  something  like  forty  of  these  small 
boats,  and  we  have  been  very  short  of  tonnage  by  that  route — 
Montreal,  Kingston  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  The  bulk  of  the 
grain  has  been  going  by  Parry  sound. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  true  that  during  the  past  season  a  large  part  of  the 
grain  that  went  by  Parry  sound  and  Montreal  has  gone  by  Parry 
sound  and  from  there  to  Boston?  A.  Not  for  export. 

Q.  I  mean  for  export?  A.  I  don’t  think  they  have  taken  but 
very  little  by  way  of  Boston  for  export. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  are  well  enough  informed  to  be  positive  on  that  point? 
A.  Well,  I  know  we  gave  them  a  very  large  amount  of  business 
in  Parry  sound,  and  I  don’t  think  we  have  ever  given  them  more 
than  one  or  two  small  lots  to  go  to  Boston. 

Q.  After  it  leaves  your  hands  do  you  know  where  it  is  shipped 
from?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know. 

Q.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  in  Montreal  we  were  told  that  the 
shipments  by  way  of  Parry  sound  and  through  Montreal  were 
very  much  less  this  year  than  last  year,  and  that  they  had  in¬ 
creased  very  largely  by  way  of  Boston -  A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  That  instead  of  the  business  going  by  way  of  Montreal— 
from  here  through  Parry  sound  and  to  Montreal — that  when  it 
gets  to  the  other  end  of  the  railroad  route  it  keeps  right  on  by 
rail  to  Boston  instead  of  being  put  into  barges  and  taken  to 
Montreal?  A.  They  have  had  quite  an  increase  in  what  they 
call  their  New  England  domestic  business  this  year  over  last, 
but  they  have  not  decreased  their  export  business,  I  don’t  think, 
any. 

Q.  From  Montreal?  A.  No.- 
By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  That  was  so  stated  in  Montreal?  A.  I  don’t  think  Montreal 
has  done  as  much  business  as  it  did  last  year. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  is  what  they  claimed,  that  the  reduction  was  from  the 
Parry  sound  route?  A.  No,  I  don’t  think  it  is  so  much  as  from 
the  other  route,  and  losing  those  small  barges. 

Q.  They  spoke  of  the  barges  from  Quito  Point  to  Montreal,  the 
absence  of  the  barges  carrying  grain  down  there  which  was  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  during  last  year.  A.  I  think  the  loss 
comes  from  the  small  boats  that  went  over  to  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  a  year  ago.  It  has  been  pretty  hard  work  to  get  boats. 
There  are  scarcely  any  boats  now  left  that  go  down  there. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Our  attention  was  first  called  to  that  by  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  going  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  stated  when 
we  passed  Quito  that  the  year  previous  the  barges  waiting  for 
grain  were  in  large  number  around  there,  one  waiting  for  the 
other,  blocked  because  of  <the  number,  and  that  this  year  going 
up  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence  it  was  an  unusual  thing  to  see  a 
barge  there.  When  we  arrived  at  Montreal  we  asked  some  ques¬ 
tions  as  the  result  of  that  remark  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
and  we  were  then  told  in  Montreal  that  a  large  part  that  year 
of  the  Parry  sound  grain  instead  of  being  transferred  at  Quito 
went  to  Boston?  A.  I  think  we  have  shipped  more  by  Parry 
sound  this  year  than  last. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  And  through  Montreal?  A.  No,  I  don’t  think  we  shipped 

as  much  as  we  did  last  vear. 

•/ 

Q.  You  mean  there  was  a  domestic  business  by  way  of  Parry 
sound?  A.  You  couldn’t  get  this  transportation  to  Montreal. 
The  loss  of  these  thirty  or  forty  steamers  that  could  go  through 
the  canal  gave  us  so  little  tonnage  and  threwT  the  business  on 
the  Parry  sound  route,  and,  of  course,  they  were  pretty  firm  in 
their  rates.  They  were  not  obliged  to  come  down  and  meet  the 
competition,  as  they  were  getting  a  good  deal  of  business. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  your  business  did  go  to  Boston 
this  year?  A.  No,  our  own  business  went  to  Montreal.  Other 
people  shipped  that  route.  The  Canadian  canals  now  are  length¬ 
ened,  or  will  be  next  year,  and  I  don’t  know  but  what  they  are 
ait  this  minute.  They  will  take  the  same  size  steamer  through 
their  canals  as  can  go  through  the  Welland  canal. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  many  bushels  is  that?  A.  Well,  I  think  they  can 
build  steamers  that  will  carry  very  close  to  100,000  bushels. 
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Q.  Aren’t  they  building  such  steamers?  A.  I  understand  that 
the  syndicate  that  is  going  to  build  this  elevator  in  Montreal 
have  also  ordered - 

Q.  You  anticipate  that  that  improvement  of  the  Canadians  will 
take  still  larger  shipments  of  grain  by  way  of  Montreal?  A.  No 
doubt  of  it.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that 
have  been  made. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  anything  that  New  York  can 
do  to  offset  that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  A  barge  canal. 

Q.  How  large  a  barge  canal  do  you  favor?  A.  Well,  I  should 
say  that  about  ten  feet  of  water. 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  size  of  craft  in  mind?  A.  Oh, 
about  50,000  bushels. 

Q.  50,000  or  60,000  bushels?  A.  Yes,  sir;  50,000  or  60,000. 

Q.  That  is  six  times  as  much  as  at  present?  A.  You  can  get 
along  with  little  less.  You  probably  can  get  along  with  less 
water  than  ten  feet,  nine  feet.  If  you  had  nine  feet  of  water 
probably  then  by  lengthening  your  locks  and  a  good  many  of 
them  are  lengthened,  as  I  understand,  you  could  get  a  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  bushel  barge  through  it. 

% 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  consider  that  the  only  salvation  of  New  York  is  the 
adequate  improvement  of  the  Erie  canal?  A.  I  do. 

Q.  Improvement  to  the  extent  that  will  give  New  York  the 
fullest  practical  advantage  of  the  lake  transportation?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  ever-increasing  facilities  of  lake  transportation? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  A  ship  canal,  I  don’t  think,  would  be  of  any  practi¬ 
cal  advantage,  to  deepen  that  large  enough  for  an  ocean  steamer. 
They  could  not  afford  the  time  it  woujd  take  to  come  here — the 
slow  time  it  would  take  passing  through  the  Erie  canal.  There 
would  be  too  much  expense. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  construction  of  vessels  is  somewhat  different  for  ocean 
than  lake  traffic?  A.  Well,  we  have  only  got  here  now  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  feet  of  water.  The  tramp  steamers  draw 
about  twenty-five — twenty-three^  to  twenty-five,  and  the  new  big 
liners,  freight  boats,  draw  about  twenty-nine — twenty-eight  and 
a  half  to  thirty  feet  when  they  are  loaded  full,  coal  and  all. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Frazier,  that  if  the  improving  of  the 
New  York  canal  should  conform  to  about  the  same  proportionate 
size  vessels  using  it  after  the  improvement  as  was  the  condition 
between  the  competition  of  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Canadian 
canals  before  this  improvement — do  you  think  if  wTe  should  estab¬ 
lish  the  same  conditions  or  proportions  again  that  that  would 
about  do  the  business?  A.  Those  boats  only  carry  about  15,000. 

Q.  Down  the  St.  Lawrence?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  don’t  know;  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  think  they  carry  more.  A.  They  did  last  year,  but  before 
that  they  carried  about  1'5,000. 

Q.  If  we  were  to  establish  conditions  that  would  be  propor¬ 
tionately  the  same - -  A.  It  seems  to  me  the  difference  between 

the  .fifteen  to  thirty  would  not  make  so  very  much  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  improvement  of  the  canal.  All  the  talk  I  have 
ever  heard  down  there  was  not  less  than  nine  feet  of  water.  You 
have  six  now,  haven’t  you? 

Q.  Seven  feet,  six  feet  of  draft?  A.  You  load  six  feet? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  When  you  come  to  add  on  three  feet  more  it  would 
make  a  big  difference  and,  of  course,  the  locks  would  be  length¬ 
ened. 

Q.  You  knowr  the  boats  go  through  in  pairs.  A.  Yes.  sir;  I 
know.  Can  they  go  through  all  the  locks? 

Q.  No,  sir;  they  have  to  break  up  in  five  or  six  places.  A.  If 
those  were  lengthened  so  they  could,  those  that,  are  short,  where 
they  could  all  go  through  and  had  nine  feet  of  water,  wouldn't 
a  barge  carry  about  30,000, bushels? 
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Q.  The  improvement  contemplated  by  the  so-called  nine  million 
dollar  act — it  was  intended  that  that  improvement  should  in¬ 
crease  the  carrying  capacity  of  vessels  64  per  cent.  Instead  of 
240  (or  250  tons  as  now,  or  8,000  bushels  as  now,  it  would  mean 
400  tons  or  410  tons,  so  the  maximum  increase  would  not  be  more 
than  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  bushels?  A.  You 
take, 'the  two  boats  together  which  will  go  through  all, your  locks 
but  five  or  six  and  those  still  larger  ones  will  carry  about  9,000 
bushels — that  is,  18,000  bushels  go  through  in  those  two. 

Q.  Not  now.  A.  Going  through  all  but  five  or  six  of  those 
locks. 

Q.  That  condition  is  not  altered  in  any  degree  by  the  lack  of 
lengthening  the  other  locks.  The  boats  go  through  in  pairs  and 
the  length  of  the  locks  enables  them  to  continue  in  pairs.  They 
will  go  right  straight  through  without  a  break  at  all.  A.  All 
right.  If  you  lengthen  out  all  the  locks  so  that  they  could  go 
through  in  pairs  then  a  long  boat  made  the  length  of  two  could 
be  made  to  go  through? 

Q.  It  could  be,  but  it  would  not  accomplish  any  more  than  two 
boats,  really.  A.  I  don’t  entirely  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Q.  The  width  of  the  lock  would  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it.  A  boat  200  or  215  feet  long  and  only  IT  or  18  feet  wide  would 
be  a  misproportion,  you  know,  in  marine  architecture.  A.  How 
is  the  width, of  those;  can’t  they  be  built  any  wider? 

Q.  Not  unless  they  enlarge  the  width  of  the  lock.  There  are 
suggestions  of  making  the  locks  twenty-six  feet  wide.  There  are 
suggestions  in  that  respect.  A.  I  should  think  that  you  would 
want  to  have  a  canal  barge — a  canal  there  that  at  least  a  30,000 
bushel  boat  could  go  through. 

Q.  One  boat?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  would  you  say  one  pair  of  boats?  A.  No,  I  would  say 
one  single  boat. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

t/ 

Q.  That  illustrates  the  great  stride  that  Canada  has  already 
made  in  the  improvement  of  its  canal.  A.  Yes.  There  is  no  use 
of  doing  a  thing  halfway  and  accomplishing  nothing. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  think  that  would  restore  to,New  York  the  advantage 
that  it  previously  possessed?  A.  I  do,  and  I  think  that  in 
addition  to  that  a  large  elevator  should  be  built  in  New  York 
where  these  boats  can  be  unloaded  and  not  be  laying  around 
there  waiting  for  an  ocean  steamer  to  come  in. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild:  . 

Q.  You  think  they  should  provide  a  freight  terminal?  A* 
Either  that  or  some  private  enterprise  do  it.  If  you  deepen  your 
canal  and  widen  your  lock  so  that  a  boat  can  be  built  of  fair 
size,  there  would  be  plenty  of  money  and  enterprise  that  would 
build  boats. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company  claimed  that 
they  can  take  charge  of  all  grain  that  comes  at  a  very  moderate 
charge.  That  is  their  claim.  Is  that  a  fact?  A.  I  don’t  know. 
I  presume  so.  They  probably  will  have  to  do  something.  I  doubt 
if  they  can  pay  the  interest  on  their  bond. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  such  an  improvement  of  the 
Erie  canal  would  result  in  the  grain  men  of  Chicago  themselves 
furnishing  facilities  for  handling  grain  at  New  York's  port?  Do 
you  think  that  such  an  improvement  would  induce  the  Chicago 
grain  men  themselves  to  do  that?  A.  If  they  could  see  any 
money  in  it. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  could  see  any  money  in  the  improvement 
you  suggest?  Would  it  be  your  idea  that  there  would  be  money 
in  it  sufficient  to  induce  them?  A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Schieren: 

Q.  You  consider  the  charges  for  the  elevators  too  large?  A. 
At  New  York? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent? 
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Q.  Well,  they  claim  three-quarters.  A.  Well,  I  think  that  could 
be  reduced. 

Q.  At  a  profit?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  how  much  money  they 
would  make.  It  is  according  to  how  much  business  they  do. 

Q.  If  they  reduce  the  charges,  wouldn’t  that  bring  the  busi¬ 
ness — wouldn’t  the  business  go  there?  A.  They  would  have  to 
compete  with  what  they  do  at  other  places.  If  Baltimore  charged 
half  a  cent  then  New  York  would  have  to  charge  half. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

«/ 

Q.  If  Baltimore  doesn’t  charge  anything  and  New  York  charges 
three-quarters  of  a  cent,  Baltimore  would  be  at  a  big  advantage, 
wouldn’t  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  if  Baltimore  is  giving  away  elevator 
service  New  York  will  have  to  do  the  same  to  compete. 

Q.  They  claim  in  New  York  that  the  elevator  charge  is  main¬ 
tained  at  the  other  ports  just  the  same  as  it  is  at  New  York. 
Even  the  grain  shippers  themselves  allege  that  is  so,  that  they 
pay  one  and  one-quarter  cents  at  Boston,  Baltimore  and  other 
places. 

Mr.  Norton — At  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the  rail¬ 
roads  own  the  elevators. 

Commissioner  Smith — Thev  rent  them  out,  lease  them. 

The  Witness — In  Boston  I  think  they  are  absolutely  main¬ 
tained.  but  in  the  other  ports  I  don’t  think  they  are. 

Q.  You  are  in  a  position  to  know,  Mr.  Frazier?  A.  Well,  I 
don’t  care  to  state. 

Q.  If  a  railroad  owns  an  elevator  it  doesn’t  seem  to  make  any 
difference?  A.  This  year — I  will  state,  too,  that  this  year  has 
been  an  unfortunate  year,  in  a  way,  for  Chicago  and  the  lake 
traffic  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  ore  and  the  high  rates 
of  freight.  Those  large  steamers  can  probably  carry  grain  from 
here  to  Buffalo  and  make  a  profit  at  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a  bushel. 
The  rate  now  is  two  and  a  quarter  cents  and  has  been  three  and 
a  half. 

Q.  Of  course  that  is  abnormal  as  compared  with  the  rates  of 
the  last  several  years — quite  abnormal,  isn’t  it?  A.  If  the  canal 
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was  deepened  I  should  say  these  barges  could  carry  the  grain  at 
a  profit  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  at  one  and  one-half  cents. 

Q.  What  do  they  charge  now?  A.  Oh,  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Marcy — I  believe  they  are  asking  four  cents  to-day — three 
and  a  half. 

The  witness — I  should  say  that  the  rates  should  be  made  on  a 
paying  basis  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  including  everything,  at 
pretty  close  to  three  cents  a  bushel. 


By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  And  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  rate  between  here  and 
Montreal  with  the  new  canal?  A.  Well,  it  might  be  a  little 
less,  wouldn’t  it,  George — two  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Marcy — No. 

The  Witness — You  think  three  would  be  about  it.  Yes;  I  think 
three  would  be  about  as  low  as  they  could  go. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Then  they  would  be  establishing  a  rate  that  New  York 
would  have  to  make?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Then  New  York  would  be  the  most  advantageous  port  to 
ship  on  account  of  its  facilities?  A.  I  think  so  if  you  can  get 
through  there  all  right.  I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  it  wouldn’t  be. 

Q.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  sort  of  a  conglomeration  in  New 
York  in  the  harbor,  etc.,  that  railroad  facilities  wrere  superior  to 
the  facilities  that  we  have  in  New  York.  The  trade  in  New  York 
consider  that  the  New  York  facilities  are  superior,  that  a  boat 
can  be  loaded  quicker  and  unloaded  quicker  than  if  it  had  rail¬ 
road  facilities.  A.  That  is  something  that  does  not  interest  us 
particularly  out  here,  whether  it  takes  a  few  hours  less  or  not,  but 
it  is  a  question  of  that  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  bushel.  We  have 
a  fellow  in  Liverpool  that  makes  us  a  bid,  and  whichever  route  is 
the  cheapest  that  is  the  route  that  takes  the  business. 

Q.  A  few  days  don’t  make  much  difference  between  here  and 
Liverpool?  A.  No,  sir. 
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J.  H.  NORTON. 

J.  H.  NORTON,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  answered 
questions  as  follows: 

Q.  Your  full  name?  A.  J.  H.  Norton. 

Q.  Residence  Chicago?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Business  grain  exports?  A.  Well,  grain  shipping,  grain 
dealer  and  shipping,  commission  merchant  and  grain  shipper. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  here?  A.  A  little 
over  thirty  years.  I  will  qualify  that  by  saying  I  have  been  in 
the  grain  business  thirty  years;  more  particularly  in  shipping 
the  last  ten  years. 

Q.  You  do  export  grain?  A.  We  ship  grain  for  export.  A 
large  portion  of  our  business  lately  has  been  shipping  grain  to 
New  York  which  has  been  sold  to  exporters  there. 

Q.  In  shipping  grain  for  export  your  attention  is  called  to 
the  seaports  by  which  the  grain  is  exported  and  also  to  the 
reasons  why  those  particular  seaports  are  selected?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  There  is  no  settlement  of  the  grain  business.  It  goes  abroad 
on  whichever  route  is  the  cheapest.  I  think  that  is  wTell  estab¬ 
lished. 

Q.  And  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  cheapness  of  one  route  over  another?  A.  To  a 
certain  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  regarding  the  shipping  of 
grain  by  the  other  Atlantic  seaport  compared  to  Montreal  and 
then  by  way  of  the  Gulf,  compared  to  the  Atlantic  seaports?  A. 
I  have  had  no  experience  in  shipping  grain  by  the  Gulf  and  I  have 
no  actual  knowledge  about  that.  Our  shipments  have  been 
mainly  via  New  York  or  Boston. 

Q.  Not  by  way  of  Montreal?  A.  Very  little  by  way  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  but  I  have  had  occasion  to  look  into  the  Montreal  route  this 
last  season  because  we  have  found  that  we  could  not  compete 
with  shippers  who  were  shipping  by  that  route. 

Q.  If  it  is  true  that  you  cannot  compete  with  shippers  shipping 
by  that  route,  how  is  it  that  you,  in  such  competition,  do  not  ship 
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by  way  of  Montreal?  What  is  the  nature  oCyour  business  that 
leads  you  to  choose  other  ports?  A.  I  say  ,1  have  been  looking 
into  it  and  expect  to  do  business  that  way  next  season. 

Q.  You  expect  next  season  to  ship  by  Montreal?  A.  I  have 
done  very  little  by  Montreal,  but  I  shall  be  compelled  to  or  go 
out  of  business. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  those  elements  are  that  enter  into 
the  question  of  shipments  by  way  of  different  ports  that  lead  you 
away  from  New  York  to  Montreal?  A.  Well,  to  start  with,  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  business  I  have  done  in  the  way  of  shipping  is 
grain.  After  it  gets  on  to  the  lakes,  mainly  Lake  Michigan — 
just  repeat  the  question  please? 

Q.  What  are  the  elements  that  favor  Montreal  and  that  are 
inducing, you  to  leave  New  York  to  go  to  Montreal?  A.  Well, 
as  Mr.  Frazier  said,  as  I  understand  it — I  don’t  know  ,from  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge,  but  you  will  probably  get  that  from  some  of 
these  vessel  men — a  great  many  of  the  smaller  sail  vessels  on  the 
lake,  which  were  those  that  went  on  Lake  Ontario  and  through 
the  Welland  canal,  a  great  many  of  these  boats  have  gone  to  the 
Atlantic  and  gone  into  the  coast  trade,  so  that  they  year  there  has 
been  comparatively  fewer  boats  offering  to  take  grain  to  Lake 
Ontario  ports  than  heretofore.  In  this  connection  I  might  men¬ 
tion  that  this  Canada  Atlantic  line  has  bought  three  or  four 
large  steel  steamers  for  their  business  within  two  or  three 
months. 

Mr.  Marcy — I  know  that  they  have  closed  on  two  and  figuring 
on  two  more. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  They  don't  go  into  Lake  Ontario  at  all  with  that  grain?  A. 
Well,  they  go  to  Parry  sound. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Heretofore  they  have  chartered  vessels,  have  they  not?  A. 

r 

Well,  I  couldn’t  say  as  to  that.  To  me  it  is  comparatively  a  new 
route  that  has  come  up  within  a  year  or  two. 
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By  Mr.  Marcy: 

Q.  It  interfered  with  the  business  that  you  have  up  to  the  last 

few  years  via  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  business  has  been  transacted  chiefly  via  New  York? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  that  you  had  been  a  loser  by  shipping  via  New 
York  and  that  you  have  lost  to^  your  competitors  who  have 
shipped  by  way  of  Montreal?  A.  Yes,  sir;  my  business  has 
diminished  this  year  for  that  reason. 

Q.  And  that  has  resulted  in  your  determination  to  ship  by 
wav  of  Montreal?  A.  Because 'it  is, evident  to  me  that  is  the 

C/  l 

cheaper  route.  I  must  ship  by  the  cheapest  route. 

Q.  What  are  the  elements  entering  into  the  facilities  at  Mon¬ 
treal  that  make  that  the  cheaper  route,  that  you  have  discovered 
from  looking  into  it?  A.  Of  course  it  is  transportation  from 
Chicago  to  the  seaboard  and  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
foreign  ports.  To  go  back  a  little,  I  think  it  is  well  de¬ 
monstrated  by  ,the  experience  of  the  past  twenty  years  that  the 
larger  a  vessel  the  cheaper  it  can  carry  grain.  I  think  that  is 
well  settled  and  well  conceded. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  they  are  building  the  big  ocean  steamers? 
A.  Well,  our  lake  carriers  too,  and  to  go  a  little  farther — I  wont 
answer  your  question,  but  I  will  anticipate;you  a  little — it  seems 
to  me  that  New  York’s  salvation  is  to  enlarge,  and  very  mater¬ 
ially  enlarge,  the  IJyie  canal. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

«/ 

Q.  You  think  by  doing  that,  it  would  offset  those  advantages 
which  you  now  find  are  greater  at  Montreal?  A.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  the  only  inference. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  improvements — the  elements  that  have  entered  into 
the  cheapness  of  Montreal  have  been  the  improvement  of  Mon¬ 
treal’s  canals,  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels  going  to  and  from 
Montreal’s  ports  which  enlargements  would  at  best  to  an  extent 
include  a  contemplated  improvement  of  if  he  canal?  A.  That  is 
as  I  understand  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  haven't  examined  in  detail  what  different  things  make 
up  those  rates?  A.  I  only  know  from  general  information. 

Q.  That  is  a  thing  we  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Norton.  A.  I 
haven’t  investigated  the  matter,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Canadian  Atlantic  line  is  the  greatest  competitor  that  New  York 
and  other  seaboard  ports  have  to  fear. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  They  should  fear  that  more  than  the  new  Canadian  canals? 
A.  Perhaps  both  together,  but  that  immediately.  This  system  I 
understand  are  about  building  a  railroad  ,to  Quebec.  They  will 
then  take  the  grain  to  Parry  sound  and  by  their  railroad  to 
Quebec.  They  now  take  it  to  a  point  |a  few  miles  above  Mon¬ 
treal  and  there  transfer  it  to  barges.  Then  it  goes  to  Montreal 
and  is  transferred  to  the  ships,  but  I  am  informed  that  they  are 
about  building  an  elevator  at  Quebec  when  they  will  take  the 
grain  direct  from  Parry  sound  to  Quebec  by  rail. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  that  an  old  established  railroad  from  Parry  sound  to 
Quebec?  A.  That  is  not  built  yet,  I  don’t  think.  i 

Q.  Instead  of  using  river  transportation  they  are  going  fo  use 
rail?  A.  I  understand  that  is  the  scheme;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marcy — Instead  of  loading  at  Montreal  they  load  at  Quebec 
and  by  doing  that  they  make  a  cut  off  at  Quito  Point. 

The  Witness — It  saves  that  extra  transshipment. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  When  Mr.  Frazier  was  testifying  you  referred  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  port  charges,  one  and  a  quarter  cents  at  the  different 
ports.  Have  you  yourself  shipped  any  by  way  of  Philadelphia  at 
any  time?  A.  I  have  shipped  grain  to  Philadelphia,  but  I  have 
never  shipped  it  for  export  via  Philadelphia.  There  seems  to  be 
a  disposition  in  both  Philadelphia  and  New  York  that  the  export 
business  shall  be  done  through  local  houses  there  and  they  have 
declined  to  give  us  through  rates  and  through  bills  of  lading. 

Q.  New  York?  A.  No;  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Through 
New  York  and  Boston  we  can  do  that. 


By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  To  get  back  a  moment  to  the  subject  we  were  just  discuss¬ 
ing,  doesn’t  it  occur  to  you  that  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  it 
would  be  profitable  to  construct  a  railroad  to  Quebec  to  make  this 
connection  to  avoid  the  cost  of  one  transshipment  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  at  this  particular  time  a  change  has  been  made  in  the 
canal  system  of  Canada  whereby  boats  can  load  to  fourteen  feet 
instead  of  nine  feet?  I  mean  to  say  this,  isn’t  the  advantage  of 
five  feet  more  of  draft  in  the  Canadian  canal  from  Quito  to  Mont 
real  or  Quebec  and  with  the  more  improved  and  increased  size  of 
barges  available  sufficient  to  prevent  the  construction  of  a  rail¬ 
road  to  avoid  just  the  cost  of  transshipment?  A.  Well,  there 
may  be  something  in  that,  but  you  know  when  you  get  grain  into 
the  car  and  the  train  made  up,  the  additional  expense  for  going 
a  few  miles  further - 

Q.  A  few  hundred  miles.  A.  - is  not  so  great  in  proportion 

as  it  is  for  a  smaller  distance.  I  don’t  know  why  the  Canada- 
Atlantic  is  trying  to  compete  with  Montreal.  I  suppose  they  will 
be  able  to  get  a  trifle  lower  freight. 

Mr.  Marcy — The  Intercolonial  is  the  Canadian  Government 
road.  The  Canada-Atlantic  is  also  subsidized  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  The  two  of  them  want  to  work  together.  The 
Intercolonial  has  always  had  to  work  with  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
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get  their  stuff  at  St.  Johns  and  give  up  a  portion  of  the  large  haul. 
The  two  are  going  to  connect  at  Quebec  and  use  the  Quebec  route 
largely  for  a  winter  route  and  get  down  to  Halifax.  The  Inter¬ 
colonial  intends  to  ship  a  large  export  business  out  of  Halifax  in 
competition  with  the  Canadian-Pacific  at  St.  Johns.  It  is  a  fight 
among  the  Canadian  roads  to  get  the  best  of  each  other.  Quebec 
is  open  about  three  weeks  longer  than  Montreal  in  the  fall  and 
opens  three  weeks  earlier.  Therefore  it  has  the  advantage  in 
that  way. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  from  what  you  say  that  they  won’t  use  it  in 
the  summer?  A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out,  Mr.  Norton,  whether  you  have  ever  your¬ 
self  had  any  experience  in  shipping  by  way  of  Philadelphia  and 
having  the  railroad  include  in  the  through  rate  the  local  charges 
at  Philadelphia?  A.  No;  as  I  said  before  I  have  never  shipped 
any  grain  from  Philadelphia. 

Q.  And  you  haven’t  had  any  such  experience  either  as  to  Balti¬ 
more?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  your  suggestion  as  to  the  abatement  of  the  local 
charges  by  the  railroad  or  the  railroads  including  it  in  the  through 
rate  is  from  hearsay?  A.  Yes,  and  from  impressions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  situation  of  the  grain  elevators  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  to  how  they  are  controlled  and  operated?  A.  Not 
positively;  no.  I  understand  they  are — in  Baltimore  I  think  the 
Pennsylvania  system  is  rented  to  one  firm  and  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  system  to  another  firm.  It  is  only  hearsay. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connections  with  New  York  houses  that  enter 
into  the  fact  that  you  have  shipped  so  largely  by  way  of  New 
York?  Is  it  the  nature  of  your  business?  A.  We  have  an  office 
in  Newr  York. 

Q.  You  have  an  office  of  your  own?  A.  Yes;  we  look  after  our 
shipping  business. 
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Q.  The  nature  of  your  business  would  naturally  cause  you  to 
ship  the  grain  by  way  of  New  York?  A.  That  would  be  my 
preference;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  manages  your  office  in  New  York?  A.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  Munn;  formerly  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Allen  who 
died  about  two  years  ago. 

Q.  I  assume  that  because  you  deal  in  grain  from  territory 
naturally  tributary  to  Chicago  and  do  not  deal  in  grain 
tributary  to  the  Gulf — that  you  ship  not  at  all  by  the  Gulf?  A. 
Y'es,  sir;  as  I  said  my  shipment  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  grain 
after  it  has  arrived  at  Lake  Michigan. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  the  area  naturally  tributary  to  the 
Gulf  has  increased  and  the  area  naturally  tributary  to  Chicago 
diminished — the  grain  fields?  A.  Well,  from  my  positive  knowl¬ 
edge  I  don’t  know  anything  except  by  observation.  I  think  the 
Gulf  ports  have  attempted  to  draw  grain  that  at  one  time  was 
shipped  to  Chicago;  from  certain  portions  I  am  positive  of  it,  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  Nebraska. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  look  upon  that  as  a  permanent  loss  to  Chicago?  A. 
If  it  can  be  moved  cheaper  by  the  Gulf  it  will  go  that  way  more 
than  by  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  ports.  I  believe  this,  that 
if  New  York  were  to  enlarge  the  Erie  canal  probably  not  so  much 
as  the  Canadian  canals,  but  something  to  compare  with  them,  that 
much  more  grain  would  go  east  via  New  York  because  it  would 
be  taken  so  much  cheaper  than  it  is  now.  I  believe  that  grain 
can  be  taken  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  corn  for  a  cent  a  bushel 
in  barges  that  would  carry  40,000  to  50,000  bushels.  When  you 
get  it  in  New  York  it  costs  no  more  to  tow  a  barge  carrying  40,000 
or  50,000  bushels  than  one  carrying  eight  and  no  more  men  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  barge.  In  other  words,  the  larger  the  carrier — 
is  the  same  principle  on  the  lakes,  and  must  apply  on  the  canal — 
the  larger  the  carrier  the  cheaper  the  drawing  can  be  done. 

Q.  Then  you  consider  that  any  effort  New  York  might  make 
in  the  direction  of  enlarging  the  Erie  canal  or  terminal  facilities 
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at  New  York  that  would  cheapen  exports  by  way  of  New  York, 
would  not  only  bring  grain  to  New  York  that  might  go  to  At¬ 
lantic  ports,  but  would  enlarge  the  area  that  might  be  tributary 
to  Chicago  and  the  lakes  and  thereby  draw  from  the  Gulf  what 
may  be  going  to  the  Gulf?  A.  No  question  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  could  be  done  west  of  here 
towards  increasing  the  commerce  of  this  place?  A.  Of  Chicago? 

Q.  Yes.  Is  there  anything  that  is  possible  to  be  done  west  of 
here  to  facilitate  commerce  through  this  city?  A.  It  seems  ta 
me  it  resolves  itself  simply  into  a  question  of  freight  rates. 

Q.  Of  course  you  make  the  suggestion  what  New  York  should 
do.  Is  there  anything  that  Chicago  or  anybody  west  of  Chicago, 
can  do  that  will  supplement  the  work  that  New  York  may  do? 
A.  I  don’t  think  of  anything.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  have  nevet 
th ought  of. 

Q.  This  suggestion  was  made  to  me  the  other  day  that  the 
average  rate  of  freight  on  grain,  on  wheat  particularly,  take  the 
average  say  about  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel 
,  from  the  grain  fields  of  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  and  so  on  to  the 
Atlantic  seaport.  As  I  figured  it  up  between  the  western  lake, 
ports  and  the  Atlantic  seaport  a  very  small  proportion  of  that 
twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  was  received.  The  great  bulk  of  it 
was  obtained  west  of  the  lake  ports  and  while  you  are  figuring 
on  making  a  reduction  of  a  cent  or  two  between  the  lake  ports- 
and  the  seaboard,  isn’t  there  something  that  could  effect  a  very 
material  reduction  west  of  the  lake  ports?  A.  Well,  that  would 
seem  to  be  a  question  of  railroad  freights. 

Q.  Did  the  idea  of  canals  ever  occur  to  you,  to  connect  the 
Mississippi,  say  with  the  lakes?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don’t  think  that 
would  be  practicable. 

Q.  There  is  not  enough  business  do  you  think  that  would  use 
such  a  canal  to  justify  the  cost  of  its  construction?  A.  The  grain 
would  have  to  be  taken  by  rail  to  the  Mississippi  or  to  the  canal 

Q.  You  don’t  think  that  the  saving  of  the  haul  from  the  Mis 
sissippi  to  the  lake  would  justify  the  construction?  A.  It  is 
merely  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  should  say  not;  decidedly  not. 
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Q.  You  never  heard  it  suggested?  A.  I  never  heard  it  sug¬ 
gested  before. 

Q.  What  about  the  Fox  River  canal?  Do  you  know  anything 
.about  it?  A.  Practically  nothing.  In  this  connection  I  would 
like  to  add  that  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  market  or  any  point 
where  there  is  as  much  competition  as  there  is  in  Chicago — what 
I  mean  by  that,  competition  to  bring  the  grain  here,  not  only 
among  the  elevator  proprietors  like  Mr.  Marcy  and  myself,  if  I 
can  do  anything  of  the  kind,  but  also  the  railroads. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  railroads  tributary  to  Chicago?  A.  Yes,  sir;  naturally. 
There  is  a  constant  light  between  all  the  railroads  to  Chicago. 


By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  It  is  this  way  in  New  York:  The  canals  were  in  existence 
before  the  railroads,  and  the  railroads  were  obliged  to  meet  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  reductions  in  local  transportation.  My  thought  was, 
would  it  be  possible  now,  by  constructing  canals  connecting  the 
grain  fields,  if  that  were  possible,  with  the  lakes,  and  change  about 
that  system,  and  thereby  force  the  railroads  to  lower  their  rates? 
A,  I  don't  think  that  would  be  practicable,  to  move  large  bodies 
by  water.  You  have  got  to  concentrate  it.  We  have  the  grain 
concentrated  in  Chicago,  and  after  we  get  it  here  it  is  simply  the 
cheapest  route  to  the  seaboard — to  the  steamer.  That  seems  to 
be  now  largely  via  the  Canadian  route. 

Q.  You  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  make  this  place  more 
attractive  for  an  eastern  seaport?  A.  I  think  we  will  give  you 
all  the  grain  you  want  if  you  will  lower  your  rates  via  New  York, 
and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  that,  and  that  is  to 
enlarge  the  Erie  canal  so  that  you  can  take  30,000  or  40,000 
bushels  of  grain  right  to  the  ship. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  get  that  other  thought  in  your  mind.  A.  I  would 
say,  from  thinking  of  it  for  a  moment,  that  it  would  be  imprac¬ 
ticable. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Norton,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  railroad  lines  competing  that  come  from  the  grain 
fields  to  Chicago,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of 
long-established  grain  elevators  and  elevator  interests  here  in 
Chicago  competing  with  each  other  and  with  other  places,  you 
consider  that,  as  to  the  rates  from  the  grain  fields  to  Chicago,  that 
everything  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  that  could  be  done, 
and  that,  therefore,  Chicago  people,  as  well  as  New  York  people, 
must  look  for  a  correction  of  conditions  easterlv  from  Chicago 
rather  than  westerly  from  Chicago?  A.  I  would  say  yes,  in  a 
general  way;  yes,  most  decidedly  yes. 

Q.  You  would  consider  that,  so  far  as  the  lakes  themselves  are 
concerned,  that  they  have  already  taken  a  great  step  in  the  right 
direction  by  the  immense  increase  of  lake  tonnage?  A.  I  think 
that  is  the  thing  that  will  regulate  itself.  There  has  been  an  im¬ 
mense  increase  in  lake  tonnage  this  last  year.  This  extraordinary 
demand  for  ore  itself  to  a  certain  extent  demoralized  our  lake 
freights,  which  have  been  since  July  abnormally  high. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Has  that  increased  the  shipment  of  grain  by  rail  from  here? 

A.  Yes;  that  and  the  lower  rail  rates  made  this  vear. 

Q.  They  have  made  low  rates?  A.  Yes,  sir;  lower  than  ever 
before  by  rail. 

Q.  Any  material  increase  in  the  freight  by  rail?  A.  Very  de¬ 
cided,  yes,  sir;  particularly  to  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  proportion?  A.  I  couldn't 
give  you  any  figures.  The  business  was  so  great  that  it  became 
congested,  so  that  the  business  stopped,  owing  to  the  greatest  car 
famine  we  have  ever  had. 

Recess  until  3  o’clock  p.  m. 
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Thursday,  November  23,  1899 — 3  p.  m. 

J.  G.  KEITH. 

Capt.  J.  G.  KEITH,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild, 
answered  questions  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name,  Captain?  A.  J.  G.  Keith. 

Q.  You  reside  in  Chicago?  A.  In  Chicago. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  are  a  vessel  owner?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  president  of  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association? 
A.  No;  I  never  was  president. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  It  is  vessel  owner,  agent  and 
insurance,  marine  transportation. 

Q.  With  relation  to  the  lakes?  A.  On  the  lakes. 

Q.  And  how  ]ong  have  you  been  in  that  business?  A.  Thirty- 
eight  years. 

Q.  During  all  that  time  you  have  operated  from  Chicago?  A. 
Operated  from  Chicago  and  other  lake  points. 

Q.  And  Chicago  has  been  your  headquarters?  All  that  time 
you  have  resided  in  Chicago?  A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Well,  has  your  business  brought  to  your  attention  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  freight  transportation  by  way  of  the  different  Atlantic 
ports  for  export?  A.  Most  largely  to  New  York,  Montreal,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore. 

Q.  On  what  classes  of  freight  particularly?  A.  Grain  largely. 

Q.  And  of  those  ports,  from  which  port  has  the  shipments  of 
grain  come  under  your  attention?  A.  Largely  from  New  York. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  past  few  years  in  that  re¬ 
spect?  A.  In  what  respect? 

Q.  Have  you  shipped  any  less  by  New  York  than  formerly?  A. 
No;  I  would  say  the  proportion  keeps  about  alike  to  the  different 
seaboard  points.  To  Montreal,  however,  there  has  been  less  this 
year  by  water  than  there  has  been  in  former  years. 
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Q.  What  was  the  reason  of  that?  A.  That  was  owing  to  the 
Canadian  Atlantic  railroad,  which  has  opened  up  a  lake  port  and 
put  steamers  on  the  last  two  years.  That  has  detracted  from  our 
lake  business  and  gone  by  rail — by  boat  from  here  to  Parry  sound 
and  then  by  rail,  and  the  other  routes  to  the  seaboard. 

Q.  That  doesn’t  show  any  loss  of  grain  to  Montreal,  but  it 
shows  a  difference  in  the  method  of  reaching  Montreal?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  difference  by  lake.  As  to  the  proportion  this  year  compared 
with  last,  I  wouldn’t  say  what  it  would  be  to  Montreal,  but  de¬ 
cidedly  less  by  water. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  will  increase  continually?  A.  Montreal? 

Q.  No;  by  Parry  sound?  Is  it  a  very  attractive  route,  I  mean? 
A.  There  is  to  that,  gentlemen,  a  certain  point  that  I  wouldn’t 
care  to  go  over.  They  have  a  purpose  for  doing  this,  so  I  am 
creditably  informed.  I  am  also  told  that  it  is  not  a  natural  or 
profitable  route  of  going,  but  they  have  a  purpose  for  carrying  a 
great  bulk  of  the  stuff  over  that  route. 

Q.  Can’t  you  tell  us  what  the  suggestion  is  that  has  been  made 
to  you, if  it  is  public  information,  I  mean?  A.  No;  it  is i not.  I 
would  rather  not  make  mention  of  that.  I  have,  however,  been 
looking  up  the  passage;  of  heavy  freight  through  the  canal  system 
perhaps  as  close  as  any  other  individual. 

Q.  The  Canada  canal  system?  A.  The  Canada  canal  system. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  your  information  and  your 
conclusions  as  a  result  of  that  investigation?  A.  That  it  is  the 
greatest  factor  that  we  have  to  contend  with,  the  American  routes 
is  the  Canadian  routes — that  when  the  present  canal  is  completed 
— the  present  Canadian  canal  system  is  completed  which  will  be 
in  the  early  part  of  next  year,  then  we  have  our  most  dangerous 
rival  to  contend  with.  No  question  remains  about  that. 

Q.  Will  those  improved  canals  obviate  the  necessity  of  break¬ 
ing  bulk  between  Chicago,  for  instance,  and  Montreal?  A.  Oh, 
yes,  most  decidedly. 
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Q.  Boats  will  go  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  Montreal?  A. 
Boats  will  go  from  Chicago  not  only  to  Montreal,  but  they  will 
go  to  Europe.  I  will  say  for  your  information  that  I  have  been 
looking  up  and  wmrking  on  a  scheme  of  that  kind  for  twelve 
months  with  favorable  results  of  establishing  a  line  of  lake  boats 
between  the  lake  ports  and  European  ports. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Have  you  settled  to  your  satisfaction  the  return  freights? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  will  they  consist  of,  general  merchandise?  A.  Gen¬ 
eral  merchandise. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Well,  do  you  expect  that  there  will  be  such  a  fleet  of  boats 
established?  A.  For  the  reason  that  we  can  carry  cargoes  at  the 
present  rates  which  are  very  low — we  can  take  grain,  if  you 
choose,  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  and  make  a  profit,  a  better 
profit  than  what  we  have  been  getting  the  four  or  five  years  prior 
to  the  present  year. 

Q.  What  class  of  vessels  will  you  use?  A.  Steel  steamers. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Carrying  how  much?  A.  The  largest  boat,  steel  steamer 
that  we  could  get  through  the  canal  and  have  her  serviceable  for 
ocean  and  lake  business  would  carry  between  1,900  and  2.000  tons 
through  the  Welland  canal  on  the  present  draft  of  wrnter,  fourteen 
feet. 

Q.  That  is  how  many  bushels  of  wheat — about  65,000,  75,000? 
A.  Of  wheat — stenographer  just  divide  2,000  by  30 — divide  2,000 
by  28.  On  that  question,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  can  give  you  what 
information  you  require.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
looking  it  up. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  it  in  detail  and  I  wrnn’t  interrupt  you 
by  any  questions.  Give  it  in  your  own  way.  A.  The  result  of 
my  investigation  in  looking  up  the  canal  trade  and  building  a  fleet 
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of  vessels  to  run  between  lake  ports,  particularly  between  Chicago 
and  Duluth  and  European  ports.  The  Canadian  canal  limits  our 
size  of  vessels  to  256  feet  over  all  and  the  locks  are  fortv-five  feet 
wide,  but  that  would  be  out  of  proportion  in  width  to  its  length, 
say  thirty  or  thirty-three  feet  would  be  as  wide  as  the  proper  pro¬ 
portions  of  marine  architecture  would  permit.  A  vessel  of  that 
size  will  carry  through  with  a  fourteen-foot  draft,  from  1,900  to 
2,000  tons. 

Q.  Will  you  get  fourteen  feet  draft?  A.  Oh.  yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  fourteen-foot  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir,  thev  have  a  four- 
teen-foot  draft  of  Tvater  and  oftener  more  than  they  have  less. 
There  will  be  times  when  it  will  be  two  or  three  inches  less  and 
often  two  or  three  inches  more,  but  they  usually  restrict  us.  to 
fourteen  feet.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  load  to  the  fourteen-foot  mark 
excepting  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  season. 

Q.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Keith.  A.  In  loading  a  vessel  so  that  she 
will  carry  say  1,900  tons  if  you  choose  going  through  the  canal, 
we  wTill  obviate  the  necessity  of  stopping  at  Montreal.  There  is 
no  necessity.  We  do  not  want  to  stop  in  Montreal,  take  on  any 
freight  or  put  off  any  freight  for  the  reason  that  it  will  put  us  in 
competition  with  ocean  steamers  that  would  be  a  great  deal 
larger  and  could  carry  freight  cheaper  than  a  vessel  of  the  size 
I  have  mentioned  possibly  could  do.  Our  aim  would  be  less  dis¬ 
tant  points.  The  ocean  ships  cannot  come  above  Montreal.  We 
can  and  could  take  freight  and  put  it  off  on  Lake  Ontario  points 
or  on  Lake  Erie  points,  but  we  wouldn’t  have  the  advantage  that 
we  would  to  go  to  the  most  distant  points  on  the  lake  because  the 
further  we  are  from  seaboard  the  greater  would  be  our  freight. 
You  couldn’t  expect  to  ship  or  get  as  much  freight  to  Europe  from 
Chicago  as  you  would  to  Europe  from  Buffalo.  There  are  the 
points  that  wTe  aim  at.  The  large  part  of  the  freight  emanates 
from  Chicago  and  from  Duluth. 

Q.  Going  east?  A.  Bound  for  Europe.  When  we  get  to  Mon¬ 
treal  we  w7ill  pass  by  it  say  four  or  five,  or  six  or  seven  or  eight 
miles,  where  we  can  find  suitable  stopping  places.  We  don't 
want  a  dock — drop  our  anchor  into  the  river  and  have  a  steam 
lighter  of  our  ow7n  where  we  will  have  all  the  lighterage;  that 
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is,  the  additional  amount  that  we  can  carry  across  the  ocean 
with  more  water  than  we  can  get  through  the  lakes. 

Q.  What  do  you  figure  'that  to  be?  A.  The  additional  weight 
on  these  steamers? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  We  figure  that  they  will  take  1,400  tons  from 
here  through  the  canal  and  3,200  to  3,300  tons  from  below  Mon¬ 
treal  through  to  European  points. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  1900?  A.  Certainly;  because  we  can 
only  load  fourteen  feet  of  water  going  through  the  canal.  We 
can  load  to  twenty  feet  with  that  size  ship  and  everything  being 
proper  and  in  accordance  so  that  we  can  add  1,200  to  1,500  tons 
easily  in  addition  to  what  we  could  take  through  the  canal. 
We  will  not  stop  at  Montreal  nor  any  other  Canadian  port,  but 
have  our  own  lighter  to  carry  this  additional  cargo  through  from 
here  to  the  steamer  and  after  she  gets  below  Montreal  it  can 
come  alongside  and  take  it  from  the  one  and  put  it  aboard  the 
other. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  When  you  said  3,300  tons,  did  you  mean  a  total  of  3,300  tons 
or  3,300  tons  in  addition  to  the  1,900?  A.  No,  no;  a  total  of 
3,300. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  tow  this  barge  astern  of  the  steamer?  A. 
No,  sir;  have  a  steam  lighter  of  our  own. 

Q.  Steam  lighter?  A.  Yes,  sir;  or,  in  other  words,  a  regular 
steamer.  If  between  the  steamers  there  was  more  time  than  we 
would  want  to  keep  the  lighter  down  there,  we  can  apply  her  to 
other  uses. 

Q.  How  large  a  fleet  have  you  in  contemplation?  A.  Seven  or 
eight. 

Q.  Making  how  often  a  departure?  A.  Weekly;  seven  or  eight 
steamers  will  make  a  weekly  service. 

Q.  Go  right  along  will  you,  Mr.  Keith?  A.  At  the  present 
time  freights  from  here  to  Montreal  would  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  six  or  seven  cents  a  bushel.  It  is  six  and  one-half  cents 
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from  New  York  to  Liverpool  this  last  week,  and  that  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  what  it  would  be  from  Montreal.  Take 
six  cents  from  here,  from  here  to  seaboard,  and,  if  you  choose, 
call  it  six  and  one-half  from  the  seaboard  to  European  points 
or  Liverpool.  I  will  take  it  to  Liverpool  because  that  is  the 
cheapest  freight  point.  That  would  make  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  twelve  cents  a  bushel.  With  the  style  of  craft  that  I 
have  named  we  can  make  all  the  money  that  is  necessary  at 
ten  cents  a  bushel — all  that  we  ought  to  make.  The  expenses  I 
have  gone  over  to  the  dollar. 

Q.  But  you  feel  that  it  would  be  wise  to  confine  yourself  to 
grain — more  profitable?  A.  Decidedly  not. 

Q.  You  would  take  general  merchandise  from  here — products, 
etc.?  A.  That  would  be — the  principal  object  would  be  to  take 
package — packing  house  and  dairy  products — make  a  refriger¬ 
ator  of  your  ship. 

Q.  Refrigerator  ships?  A.  That  would  be  one  steamer.  You 
then  have  the  highest-priced  freight  that  is  paid  from  Chicago 
to  the  seaboard,  because  you  can  not  use  refrigerators  in  the 
cars.  In  the  ship  you  can  use  refrigerators  without  ice.  By  rail 
transportation  ice  has  to  be  used  and  you  have  to  replenish 
that  once  or  twice  between  here  and  New  York.  If  vou  have 
ten  tons  of  beef  you  have  to  have  ten  tons  of  ice.  With  a  lake 
boat,  going  from  Chicago,  you  pay  the  rail  freight  and  the  ocean 
freight  as  well,  and  the  railroad  freight  is  material.  It  is  the 
highest  class  of  freight  that  goes  out  of  here. 

Q.  How  far,  if  it  is  a  fair  question,  have  you  proceeded  with 
your  plans?  A.  I  have  proceeded  and  got  all  the  data  that  is 
necessary  to  form  a  company,  but  the  price  of  vessels  has  gone 
so  that  we  can  not  touch  them  here  or  in  Europe. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  this  won’t  open  up  a  competition  between 
European  vessels  that  will  be  disastrous  to  lake  vessels?  A.  You 
are  quite  right.  It  will  open  up  European  competition  in  that  line 
only,  but  not  in  the  lake  vessels — the  upper  lakes  to  Europe. 

Q.  To  the  extent  that  they  would  get  the  business  that  would 
otherwise  go  by  rail  and  be  shipped  from  the  east?  A.  That  is 
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right.  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  there  is  a  Norwegian  com¬ 
pany  that  is  now  under  advisement  with  the  same  project  that  I 
have  been  working  on. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  build  vessels  in  this  country  and 
run  them  in  competition  with  them?  A.  We  could  and  run  them 
in  this  trade.  We  might — I  wouldn’t  say  w7e  would  do  it — build 
them  here  and  run  them  on  the  ocean  exclusively  for  the  reason 
wTe  can  not  get  large  enough  ships.  We  can  build  them  here 
as  cheaply  as  they  do  on  the  ocean.  We  can  run  them  very  suc¬ 
cessful^  for  the  reason  that  we  know  about  the  lakes,  where 
they  do  not.  We  have  been  learning  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
what  they  would  have  to  go  over. 

Q.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  get  captains?  A.  That  is  not  the  only 
point.  That  is  very  true,  but  not  the  essential  point.  The  essen¬ 
tial  point  would  be  for  the  owmers  or  the  parties  that  get  up  the 
scheme  to  look  up  all  the  details  and  the  whys  and  wherefores 
and  the  w’hy-ofs,  as  I  have  done,  and  without  lake  knowledge  I 
couldn't  do  it  with  that  same  precision  that  I  have  done. 

Q.  What  would  prevent  this  Norwegian  company  availing  itself 
‘  of  the  services  of  Americans  with  experience  similar,  but  per¬ 
haps  not  entirely  equal,  to  your  own?  A.  Nothing  in  the  world. 
The  only  point  is  that  if  you  are  the  principal  and  have  the 
knowledge  you  will  rely  perhaps  more  on  your  own  knowledge 
than  you  will  on  higher  knowledge  where  you  have  the  capital  io 
invest. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

*  0 

Q.  The  architecture  of  the  ships  running  on  the  ocean — are 
they  the  same  as  those  on  the  lakes?  A.  Not  exactly  but  our 
modern  ships  here  on  the  lakes,  by  making  them  a  trifle  heavier, 
the  scantling,  will  be  serviceable  on  salt  water  just  as  well  as 
the  boats  they  have  got  there.  We  would  have  to  make  the 
planking  and  planting  heavier  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  rules  on  salt  water. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  that  make  a  difference  in  the  draft  of  the  ships? 
A.  It  would,  but  very  trifling.  It  wouldn’t  probably  make  a  de¬ 
ference  of  fifty  tons  in  the  ship — mzp  of  +hat  ship. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

%/ 

Q.  That  is  the  limit  of  difference,  you  think?  A.  Not  more 
than  that,  certainly  not  more  than  a  hundred  tons. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Would  they  be  as  serviceable  on  the  ocean  as  they  would  be 
on  the  lakes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  built  for  the  purpose.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  the, way  to 
move  freight  cheaply  is  to  do  it  in  large  boats.  We  would  have 
that  difficulty — disadvantage  that  we  could  ,not  have  as  large 
ships  as  what  they  have,  but  with  the  ships  we  do  have,  we 
could  make  as  good  use  of  them,  as  any  people  in  the  world,  and 
not  only  for  going  across  the  ocean,  but  with  our  new  acquisi¬ 
tions  we  have  got  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  others  of  the  West  India 
islands,  they  would  be.  serviceable  boats  and  just  the  right  size 
for  that  trade.  We  have  a  demand  for  that  class  of  vessel  now 
but  cannot  get  them  out. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  are  the  largest  vessels  on  the  lakes?  A.  Do  you 
refer  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  or  the  f  dead  weight  carrying 
capacity? 

Q.  The  carrying  capacity.  A.  7,000  gross  tons. 

Q.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  larger  tonnage  of  the  ocean 
vessels;  do  you  consider  that  the  transfer  cost  is  greater  than  the 
saving  to  be  made  by  carrying  7,000  tons  instead  of  1,900?  A. 
With  the  transfer  system  of  navigation,  when  the  grain  is  trans¬ 
ferred,  it  is. 

Q.  Would  not  the  establishment  of  such  a  fleet  of  boats  as  you 
refer  to  tend  to  correct  any  defects  there  would  be  in  the  system 
so  that  'they  could  get  the  transfer — get  the  thing  down  to  a  min¬ 
imum  cost?  A.  Supposing  you  would  make  it  free,  the  transfer 
free,  I  don’t  think,  then,  you  would  be  equal,  be-cause  at  the 
present  time  in  running  through  the  Welland  canal  they  have 
about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel  of  canal  toll  on  cargoes.  There 
has  been  a  question  that  has  been  agitated  and  within  the  last 
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twelve  months,  of  trying  to  get  Canada  to  abolish  that  quarter  of 
a  cent  a  bushel,  and  there  is  no  doubt  if  we  came  in  close  com¬ 
petition  with  Canada  she  could  very  easily  do  that,  and  it  would 
only  make  a  loss  for  her  in  the  last  year  of  between  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  would  be  an¬ 
other  item  that  the  United  States  would  have  to  meet  to  compete 
with  Canada  in  that  particular. 

N 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  would  be  the  advantage  to  Canada  by  making  that 
reduction?  A.  To  get  the  tonnage  to  go  through  there. 

Q.  What  wmuld  be  the  advantage  of  having  the  tonnage  pass 
through  her  river  and  canals?  A.  Nothing,  materially. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Canada  would  be  disposed  to  make  a  con¬ 
cession  to  the  Americans  that  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  itself? 
A.  I  think  they  would  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  stringency  of  affairs  in 
Canada.  In  the  way  of  reciprocity  we  have  asked  free  canals 
in  Canada.  They  haven’t  granted  it,  but  the  time  is  coming,  I 
think,  when  they  will,  but  here  is  another  point.  We  are  not 
the  only  parties  that  will  use  the  Welland  canal.  Canada  has 
got  about  as  much  territory  in  the  Northwest  as  we  have.  When 
she  gets  that  developed  her  millions  will  pass  through  the  Wel¬ 
land  canal,  and  she  may  be  able  to  move  about  as  much  wheat  in 
a  few  years  as  the  United  States  will  do.  We  are  better  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  Northwest  than  Canada  is.  With  her  development 
the  situation  will  change. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  in  the  record  is  this:  You  are  very  cer¬ 
tain  as  a  result  of  your  investigation,  that  the  saving  of  freight 
rates  by  carrying  7,000  tons  instead  of  1,900  tons  would  be  not 
as  great  as  the  saving  of  transfer  charges  or  the  cost  of  transfer? 
A.  That  is  not  the  only  point.  With  a  ship  of  7,000  tons  they 
are  more  like  a  railroad  train.  There  is  just  one  rut  for  them  to 
run  in.  that  is,  bv  owners  of  iron  ore  or  iron  ore  mines.  Thev 
have  millions  of  tons  of  iron  ore  up  on  Uake  Superior.  They  will 
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load  that  in  their  boats  there  and  come  down  to  Ohio  ports. 
Those  boats  are  not  eligible  to  Chicago.  They  cannot  get  in 
here.  They  are  too  large.  If  they  could  get  in  here  they  are  not 
serviceable  for  the  business  we  have  in  shipping  grain.  They 
are  too  large.  Our  cargoes  have  been  in  the  habit  of  being 
shipped  50,000,  60,000,  70,000,  80,000  and  up  to  100,000  bushels — 
have  been  working  higher  for  years,  and  they  have  gone  up  as 
high  as  200,000  bushels.  This  happens  occasionally,  but  the  great 
majority  of  cargoes  run  below  100,000  bushels.  Now,  then,  with 
those  large  ships,  it  is  but  a  few  shippers  and  only  at  odd  times 
that  they  can  supply  cargoes  of  that  size;  so  they  wouldn’t  be 
serviceable  for  grain  unless  our  condition  changes  from  what  it 
is  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  ship  that  can  get  in  here  owing  to  the 
natural  condition  of  Chicago?  A.  Oh,  about  4,000  tons. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  break  bulk  at  the  seaport?  A.  It 
costs  to  break  bulk  at  Buffalo  3J  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  at  Montreal?  A.  That  I  couldn't  say. 
There  is  a  charge,  but  what  it  is  I  couldn’t  name. 

Q.  ft  would  likely  be  the  same  charge?  A.  It  would  not  cer¬ 
tainly  be  any  more. 

Q.  You  wouldn’t  need  to  break  bulk  but  would  go  right 
straight  through.  A.  Go  right  straight  through. 

Q.  You  would  have  to  load  ship.  That  would  cost  something. 
A.  That  would  be  the  only  thing,  but  that  would  all  be  within 
ourselves. 

Q.  Half  of  your  load  would  be  through  and  haflf  breaking  bulk? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  in  fact,  you  only  save  1,900  tons  against  7,000?  A. 
That  is  right,  but  the  point  arises  here,  providing  you  could  load 
the  large  ship.  Then  the  difficulty  arises  with  the  small  boat  in 
Buffalo.  There  would  be  a  multitude  of  8,000  bushel  boats, 
which  is  the  maximum  at  the  present  time  to  be  carried  to  sea¬ 
board,  and  the  only  way  that  the  American  route  can  keep  pace 
with  the  Canadian  route  would  be  to  enlarge  the  Erie  canal. 
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Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

%/ 

Q.  I  presume  the  great  advantage  to  you  would  be  in  getting 
for  lake  and  canal  and  river  transportation  a  class  of  freight,  a 
general  Glass  of  freight,  the  rate  of  which  would  be  so  high  as  to 
be  remunerative  and  the  class  of  freight  making  transshipments 
you  wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  at  all?  A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Isn’t  that  so?  A.  To  a. great  degree,  that  is  correct. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  higher  class  of  freight  but  the  rates  would 
be  so  much  higher  the  transshipping  at  Kingston  and  again  at 
Montreal  would  prevent  you  getting  the  business?  A.  Oh,  yes; 
in  that  part  of  the  country  we  couldn’t  touch  it  because  the  freight 
above  Montreal,  close  to  it,  wouldn’t  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  hand¬ 
ling  it  and  breaking  bulk  at  Montreal. 

Q.  Do  capitalists  take  kindly  to  this  suggestion?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  have,  very. 

Q.  You  are  disposed  to  invest  heavily  yourself?  A.  Every 
dollar  I  have. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  possibility  of  Norwegian  or  British  com¬ 
petition?  A.  Take  my  chances.  The  first  in  the  field  will  be 
the  better  off. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  your  plans  have  been  completed 
financially  as  well  as  on  the  line  of  investigation,  so  that  the  only 
thing  that  is  delaying  your  putting  on  such  a  fleet  on  the  lakes 
is  the  ability  to  get  the  vessels  constructed?  A.  Not  exactly. 
While  there  are  parties  that  have  volunteered  to  come  and  sub¬ 
scribe,  take  stock,  all  of  it  hasn’t  been  taken.  There  will  have  to 
be  at  least  as  much  more  as  what  have  volunteered — about  half 
of  it,  I  should  say. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  to  be  ready  to  operate  such  vessels  on 
the  lake?  A.  Year  after  next. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  And  you  are  delaying  it,  I  presume,  as  you  suggested  awhile 
ago,  because  the  present  cost  of  construction  and  ability  to  get 
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the  vessels  constructed  means  too  high  an  expenditure  of  money? 
A.  Stopped  everything  for  that  cause  and  none  other. 

Q.  When  that  condition  is  overcome  by  the  present  demand 
having  been  satisfied,  then  you  expect  to  build?  A.  That  is  right. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  Erie  canal,  to  the 
extent  of  having  an  opinion  as  to  what  manner  of  improvement 
and  what  extent  of  improvement  we  should  have  on  the  Erie 
canal  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  canals?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
thought  of  it  and  looked  the  matter  over  and  the  most  feasible 
thing  that  I  could  conceive  would  be  a  larger  canal. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  More  than  we  can  get.  As  I  have  stated, 
to  move  freight  cheaply  it  has  got  to  be  done  by  large  boats.  A 
100,000-bushel  vessel  would  perhaps  be  more  serviceable  than  any 
other  size,  but  that  we  can  hardly  expect — to  jump  from  8,000 
to  100,000.  But  a  medium,  between  the  two,  would  be  of  very 
great  assistance.  If  we  could  take  6,  7  or  8  of  the  present  boat 
loads,  it  would  run  up  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  bushels  and 
would  be  the  cheapest  transportation,  to  my  opinion,  that  we  will 
ever  get  through  the  Erie  canal  or  through  the  locks  to  American 
ports.  A  ship  canal  l  would  consider  impracticable. 

Q.  You  would  consider  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
canal  that  would  admit  of  each  boat  carrying  a  minimum  of  40,000 
bushels,  in  order  to  successfully  compete  with  those  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  Canadian  canal?  A.  That  is  right  and  I  am  rather 
under  the  opinion  that  boats  that  would  carry  forty  or 

fifty  or  sixty  thousand  would  perhaps  be  more  service¬ 
able  than  larger  boats  and  carry  the  grain  as  cheaply. 

Why  I  wrould  say  that  size  would  be  because  boats  that 

would  be  built  would  be  built  undoubtedlv  of  steel.  That 
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is  the  lightest  construction,  and  in  the  summer  months 
that  boat  would  be  serviceable  to  take  to  lake  ports. 
They  could  come  here  and  to  Duluth  and  Detroit  and  Toledo. 
They  could  trade  the  greater  part  of  the  navigation  season  and 
they  might  possibly  six  months  in  Chicago  by  being  towed  back 
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though  from  here  and  go  through  and  not  break  bulk  after  they 
left  Chicago — going  through  New  York.  Smaller  boats  would  be 
less  desirable. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  pontoons  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  carrying  the  canal  boats,  the  boats  from  Buf¬ 
falo  to  go  up  the  canal?  A.  No;  I  haven't  any  more  than  I  know 
there  are  some  canal  boats  the  size  of  the  present  locks  that  have 
been  constructed  and  in  operation  on  Lake  Erie,  and  while  they 
may  have  been  all  right  in  the  summer  time,  I  know  that  it  hasn’t 
been  so  right  in  the  fall  of  the  year;  but  take  boats  of  a  larger 
size,  they  would  be  more  serviceable  to  carry  larger  cargoes  and 
would  carry  a  cargo  that  would  be  a  paying  investment,  forty  or 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  bushels,  to  take  them  from  Lake  Michigan 
ports  right  through,  but  no  matter  how  much  of  a  success  it 
would  be,  boats  that  would  carry  seven,  eight  or  nine  thousand 
wouldn’t  do.  They  are  too  small. 

Q.  Have  you  known  anything  of  a  project  to  construct  pon¬ 
toons  to  operate  on  the  lakes  that  will  hold  a  number  of  canal 
boats?  A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  heard  of  that.  That  isn’t  exactly  a 
pontoon.  That  would  be  a  large  steamer  or  barge  and  have  it 
filled  with  water  so  that  you  could  float  the  canal  boats  into  it. 
Then  shut  the  gates  and  pump  the  water  out.  The  canal  boats 
would  then  be  inside  of  this  larger  structure  and  would  be  carried 
until  they  reached  the  canal  at  Buffalo.  Then  they  would  let 
down  the  gate,  let  the  water  in,  float  them  out  and  let  them  go 
through  the  Erie  canal. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  project?  A.  I  don’t  take 
kindly  to  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

.  i 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  Too  complicated,  too  complicated. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  think  it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  men  of 
experience  here  in  Chicago  that  the  figure  you  have  given  is  a 
minimum  of  capacity  for  canal  boats,  40,000,  necessary  to  com- 
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pete  with  the  Canadian  canals?  A.  I  think  so.  I  think  the 
majority  would  favor  that  as  being  the  minimum  size. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Wouldn’t  you  say  that  two  vessels,  20,000  bushels  capacity, 
operating  through  the  canal  as  one  large  vessel,  running  through 
as  one  vessel  would  satisfy  that  particular  demand?  A.  It  would 
be  decidedly  better  than  that  we  have  now  got. 

Q.  Would  it  meet  the  Canadian  competition?  A.  It  wouldn’t 
be  as  good  as  a  40,000-bushel  vessel. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  two  such  vessels  and 
one  vessel?  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  matter  of  econ¬ 
omy?  A.  To  take  two  vessels  that  would  carry  20,000  bushels 
each - 

Q.  Operated  as  one  throughout  the  canal?  A.  Two  vessels 
that  would  carry  20,000  bushels  each  would  require  about  four 
men.  I  don’t  think  you  could  run  them  with  less  than  that. 
That  would  be  eight  for  two.  You  would  have  a  decidedly  better 
crew  with  five  or  six  men  at  the  outside  on  a  40,000-bushel  vessel 
than  you  would  have  on  two  of  20,000  each. 

Q.  They  have  only  one  steersman  for  the  two  vessels  and  they 
are  rigidly  locked  together  under  the  present  system,  so  that  they 
are  just  like  one  vessel,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  the 
weather  that  will  disturb  them?  A.  Would  you  have  them  go 
through  the  locks  together,  or  only  through  the  canal,  and  single 
up  through  the  locks? 

Q.  No,  no.  A.  Gro  through  the  locks  together? 

Q.  Yes.  What  would  be  the  difference,  I  ask  you,  between  two 
vessels  so  operated  and  one  vessel  so  operated?  A.  I  will  answer 
it  in  this  way,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  better  understood  than  any 
degree  of  measurement  that  I  could  give  you.  We  have  worked 
up  our  tonnage  on  the  lakes  from  a  thousand  to  three,  four  and 
seven  thousand  tons.  We  find  that  a  five  or  six  thousand  ton  ves¬ 
sel  will  make  money  when  the  others  have  got  to  lay  at  the  dock 
and  die.  None  of  us  want  to  buy  3,000-ton  vessels,  but  we  all 
like  to  get  four  and  five  and  six  thousand  ton  vessels,  because  the 
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ratio  of  operation  is  so  much  less  in  expense  to  what  the  expense 
would  be  that  none  of  us  want  small  boats. 

Q.  You  do  not  quite  grasp  my  idea,  I  think.  The  lengthening 
of  all  the  locks  on  the  Erie  canal  would  permit  two  vessels  to  go 
through  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  without  ever  disconnecting 
them.  A.  Yes;  I  see. 

Q.  They  would  be  just  the  same  as  one  vessel?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  those  two  vessels,  so  fastened  together  and  prac¬ 
tically  to  all  intents  and  purposes  one  vessel,  and  carrying  20,000 
bushels,  would  not  answer  the  same  demand  as  one  vessel  of  40,000 
bushels?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  approximately?  A.  No,  sir;  they  would  not. 

Q.  You  bring  in  here  in  answer  to  that  a  condition  that  exists 
on  the  locks  where  through  navigation  is  possible.  A  man  like 
yourself  knows  to  construct  a  vessel  say  240  or  250  feet  long,  and 
only  17  or  18  feet  wide,  would  be  disproportioned?  A.  That  is 
right. 

Q.  And  the  necessity  arises  of  making  two  vessels  the  marine 
architecture  of  which  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  standards? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  come  to  apply  your  knowledge  of  existing  lake 
conditions  and  think  we  should  build  one  vessel  instead  of  two, 
the  marine  architecture,  with  the  condition  in  the  matter  of  locks, 
does  not  permit  of  that?  A.  The  size  is  laid  out  for  you  to  hew 
to. 

Q.  Unless  we  go  to  an  enormous  expense  in  widening  locks? 
A.  What  is  the  width  of  the  locks? 

Q.  Eighteen  feet.  A.  What  is  the  length? 

Q.  W^hen  they  are  double  lengthened  they  are  220  feet.  A. 
Eighteen  by  220.  That  for  lake  purposes  would  be  somewhat  out 
of  proportion,  but  they  could  be  built  for  canal  purposes  and  be 
perfectly  correct  in  one. 

Q.  There  is  another  element  that  enters  into  the  difficulty  of 
such  navigation,  and  that  is  the  windings  of  the  canal.  A  vessel 
of  such  length,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  is  not  always  as  economical,  although  the  condition 
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of  the  locks  admits  of  such  a  length.  They  find  that  their  opera¬ 
tions  going  around  sharp  curves  is  unsafe.  A.  It  would  be  better 
to  have  a  hinge,  like  two  boats  instead  of  one. 

Q.  Those  conditions  suggest  to  my  mind  that  two  vessels  might 
meet  the  necessities  that  your  people  here  on  the  lakes  think  the 
Canadian  canal  possesses?  A.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment  over  what  we  have  got.  Now  the  depth,  what  would  you 
suggest  as  to  depth,  draft  of  water? 

Q.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  depth,  except  in  the  matter 
of  locks.  It  is  easier  to  get  depth  than  width.  A.  I  see. 

Q.  Structures  are  built  along  the  canals  and  especially  in  the 
cities  that  will  make  it  very  costly  to  extend  the  width?  A.  That 
could  be  overcome.  In  building  vessels  for  lake  or  sea  service 
there  are  conditions  laid  down  that  are  out  of  proportion  to  the 
regular,  and  there  are  additional  scantlings  required  to  provide  for 
those  proportions,  and  in  making  a  vessel  that  would  be  18  feet 
wide  or  17^,  you  could  make  her  200  feet  long  and  she  could  be 
built  cheaper  and  strengthened  in  a  way  that  she  tvould  be  all 
right,  but  if  we  had  the  conditions  to  build  the  vessels  and  build 
the  locks  to  the  shape  of  the  vessels  it  would  be  just  as  I  have 
stated;  but  if  the  locks  are  there,  we  have  to  cut  our  garments 
according  to  our  cloth..  In  the  British  usage  until  the  last  few 
years  the  standard  dimensions  for  length  was  ten  breadths.  In 
18  feet,  that  wrnuld  be  180  feet  long.  Twenty  feet  is  not  much 
greater,  and  would  be  perfectly  safe  for  a  canal  when  it  is  straight 
— safe  for  ocean  trade. 

Q.  There  is  one  more  point  that  I  suggest  New  York  would  be 
at  a  disadvantage  in,  and  that  is  that  it  would  be  entirely  a  canal, 
shallow  throughout,  restricted  to  a  narrow  width,  whereas  the 
Canadian  navigation  involves  only  canals  at  certain  points,  and 
through  navigation  the  balance  of  the  way.  You  think  that  a 
40,000  bushel  vessel  would  overcome  all  the  conditions  of  Cana¬ 
dian  competition?  A.  I  wouldn’t  say  that,  but  it  would  be 
nearer  to  it  than  a  smaller  size.  If  the  Canadians  make  free  canal 
tolls,  which  they  are  bound  to  do - 
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Q.  You  have  got  to  show  Canada  that  it  is  to  her  material  ad¬ 
vantage  to  do  that.  A.  Canada  will  see  it,  and  she  can’t  help  it. 

Q.  I  have  asked  you  to  point  it  out  to  me,  and  you  have  not. 
A.  With  the  quantity  of  grain  that  the  Canadian  Northwest  pro¬ 
duces — she  is  raising  now  50,000,000,  60,000,000  or  70,000,000  of 
bushels  a  year.  Part  of  that  goes  through  the  American  route 
and  but  little  through  the  Canadian  route.  But  once  she  has  the 
Canadian  route  completed  it  is  a  question  if  the  canal  tolls  won’t 
be  a  lesser  amount  than  what  the  gain  would  be  to  the  people, 
which  is  what  our  government  has  asked,  to  abolish  the  Canadian 
toll  system. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Keith,  has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  the  differ¬ 
entials  on  the  railroad?  A,  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  somewhat 

/ 

about  that. 

Q.  To  what  extent?  A.  That  is,  the  differentials  between  the 
railroads  themselves?' 

Q.  No;  that  the  railroads  enter  into  as  between  the  different 
Atlantic  seaports?  A.  Well,  we  have,  I  think,  about — at  the 
present  time  about  two  cents  less  to  Baltimore,  and  about  a  cent 
less  to  Philadelphia  than  what  the  New  York  rate  is.  That  is 
usual.  I  don’t  know  but  that  would  be  exactly,  but  usually  it 
runs  that  much  difference.  Newport  News,  I  think,  is  still  less. 

Q.  Your  business  does  not  bring  you  in  contact  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  though — you  have  nothing,  to  do  with  shipping  from 
Chicago  by  way  of  the  railroads  to  the  sea  coast?  A.  Oh,  no; 
not  at  all.  I  would  like  to  Lsee  the  American  waterway  keep 
pace  with  the  Canadian,  but  the  only  way  it  can  be  done  is  to 
enlarge, the  Erie  canal.  You  have  acted  prudently ^o  take  the 
locks  the  way  they  are  and  you  want  to  build  the  boats  in  the 
shape  of  the  locks;and  not  to  cost  too  much.  It  I  haven’t  taken 
up  your  time  in  speaking  of  railroads,  I  had  occasion  to  attend  a 
deep  water  convention  nine  years  ago  at  Superior.  At  (that  time 
I  looked  statistics  up  pretty  closely  and  will  detain  you  a  moment 
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or  two  to  show  the  result  of  that  investigation  if  you  would  care 
to  hear  it. 

Commissioner  Smith — Certainly. 

The  Witness  (reading) — “  I  will  now  compare  the  freight  of  the 
two  competing  carriers  by  lake.  Freight  on  wheat  from  here  to 
Buffalo - 

Q.  This  is  yourself  speaking?  A.  Yes,  sir.  “A  distance  of 
1,000  miles  is  two  and  one-half  cents  per  bushel;  on  coal  from 
Buffalo  to  Duluth  or  Superior  is  forty  cents  per  ton  by  rail; 
freight  on  wheat  from  Bismarck  here,  a  distance  of  450  miles,  is 
sixteen  and  one-fifth  cents;  on  coal  from  here  to  Bismarck  $4.50 
per  ton,  nearly  six  and  one-half  times  greater  on  wheat  and  more 
than  eleven  times  greater  on  coal  for  less  than  one-half  the  dis¬ 
tance.  ' 

Q.  Are  such  conditions  about  the  same  now  proportionately? 
A.  I  don’t  think  they  vary  much.  They  are  not  any  greater.  If 
the  same  ratio  was  applied  to  Chicago  there  would  be, a  saving  of 
about  $200,000,000  a  year  in  freights  alone.  Of  course  that 
doesn’t  exist  because  the  railroad  from  Duluth  to  Bismarck  had 
no  competition.  We  had  the  competition  here  and  we  get  cheap 
rates  and  we  have  got  to  have  water  competition  to  keep  them  in 
line. 

JAMES  J.  RARDON. 

JAMES  J.  RARDON,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild, 
answered  questions  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  full  name?  A.  James  J.  Rardon. 

Q.  Your  residence?  A.  Chicago. 

Q.  Your  business?  A.  That  of  a  vessel  agent  and  insurance, 
etc. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  in  Chicago?  A. 
Oh,  about  fifteen  years. 

Q.  During  all  of  that  time  you  ,have  become  familiar  with  the 
question  of  transportation  on  the  lakes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  somewhat. 

Q.  And  by  way  of  the  lakes  to  the  seaboard?  A.  We  don't 
have  mud}  to  do  with  the  seaboard  further  than  to  Kingston  and 
Buffalo  and  Erie  and  such  ports. 
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Q.  Your  business  calls  your  attention  beyond?  A.  Certainly; 
more  or  less;  a  little  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  If  you  found  more  business  or  less  business  going  to  Kings¬ 
ton,  or  more  business  or  less  business  going  to  Buffalo  you  would 
know  the  reason  why?  A.  We  are  out  after  the  best  freights 
all  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  difference  between  the 
conditions  at  the  present  time  and  say  a  number  of  years  ago  as 
between  freight  going  by  way  of  Montreal -  A.  Yres,  sir. 

Q.  - as  compared  to  Boston  or  New  York  or  any  of  the 

other  Atlantic  ports?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  your  observation  as  to  that? 
A.  Well,  the  competition,  that  lias  come  in — the  Canada- Atlantic 
came  in  and  took  off  a  world  of  stuff  through  there  to  Montreal 
and  different  eastern  points.  They  have  got  their  connections 
running  to, the  eastern  States.  They  supply  all  the  New  England 
States  I  guess  to  a  large  extent  where  they  were  supplied  before 
by  the  New  York  Central  and  different  lines. 

Q.  We  are  directing  our  .attention  to  exports.  A.  They  export 
a  good  deal  too!  by  way  of  Montreal,  and  in  the  winter  time  Port¬ 
land,  Maine. 

Q.  How  does  the  export  trade  that  goes  to  Montreal  now  com¬ 
pare  with  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago?  A.  Of  course  it  is  a 
good  deal  larger — over  double. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  taken  from  the  other  Atlantic  ports, 
more  particularly  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir;  more  so  from  New 
York  than  any  other. 

Q.  More  from  New  York  than  any  other?  A.  Yes,  sir;  al¬ 
together. 

Q.  As  between  New  York  and  Boston,  have  you  noticed  any 
difference?  A.  Well,  I  haven’t  studied  that, much — haven’t  paid 
much  attention  to  that  particularly.  Of  course  it  has  deviated. 
It  is  losing  that  also. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  any  attention,  to  the  difference  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  or  New  York  and  Baltimore?  A.  No;  I 
haven't  taken  ,any  interest  in  that  because  my  interest  wasn't 
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that  way.  I  don’t  have  any  interest  to  pass  Buffalo  and  such 
points  with  my  steamers. 

Q.  You  will  observe  if  it  was  taken  away  from  Buffalo,  but 
wouldn’t  observe  as  to  where  it  went  beyond  Buffalo?  A.  Yes. 
I  know  it  has  been  taken  away  a  good  deal  this  year. 

Q.  From  Buffalo?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  what  do  you  attribute  that?  A.-  Through  rates — 
cheaper  rates. 

Q.  And  what  are  the  elements  that  entered  into  the  cheaper 
rates  to  Montreal?  A.  Well,  for  one  thing  there  are  larger  canals. 
They  have  got  now — they  have  run  up  their  barges  there  to  24,000 
bushels.  They  carry  24,000  bushels  in  their  barges  now.  They 
built  last  year  I  think  10  steel  boats  in  Kingston,  Toronto  and 
different  points,  10  or  12,  I  guess  more  than  12  that  carry  24,000 
bushels  of  wTheat  and  they  have  reduced  their  cost  of  carrying 
there  I  think  two  and  one-half  cents  from  what  they  usually  used 
to  get. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  did  they  usually  used  to  get?  A.  Oh,  they  got  four 
and  three-quarters  and  five  cents. 

Q.  Nearly  cut  it  in  two?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  they  took  that 
for  two  and  one-quarter  cents — as  low  as  that  this  year  and  the 
Canada-Atlantic  came  in  and  they  of  course  compete — they  have 
got  to  compete  with  them  and  they  took  it  still  a  little  lower. 

Q.  That  is  the  Parry  Sound  route?  A.  They  have  a  line  of 
boats  running  from  Duluth  to  Parry  Sound  and  a  line  running 
from  here.  They  can’t  handle  it  in  fact. 

Q.  Is  there  a  lack  of  capacity  on  the  railroad  or  what?  A.  Lack 
of  facilities  I  guess.  They  are  building  more  elevators  and  going 
to  double  their  capacity.  In  that  way  they  will  put  on  more 
boats.  They  bought  some  boats  this  fall. 

Q.  They  are  a  railroad  line  and  their  equipment  is  all  right  for 
business?  A.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  put  on  more  cars  of 
course  and  get  the  larger  facilities  at  the  other  end  which  I  under¬ 
stand  they  are  trying  to  do  now.  I  understand  they  are  going  to 
form  a  transit  line,  that  is  an  ocean - 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  it  is  a  legitimate,  profitable  business?  A. 
Well,  I  shouldn’t  think  they  would  go  into  it  as  heavily  as  they 
do  if  it  wasn’t. 

Q.  There  is  no  ulterior  motive  that  you  know  of  that  they  are 
serving?  A.  Nothing  but  the  business. 

Q.  Nothing  beyond  that?  A.  No,  I  don’t  suppose  they  would 
invest  their  capital  only  in  that  way. 

Q.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  there  was  another  motive 
inspiring  them  to  do  this  thing.  We  are  desirous  of  finding  out 
what  that  other  motive  is.  A.  I  don’t  know.  I  suppose  their 
motive  was  to  make  money  for  the  company — for  the  stock¬ 
holders,  the  same  as  any  other  corporation. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  They  are  not  in  it  for  the  love  of  it?  A.  I  shouldn’t  think 
so.  They  all  look  pretty  healthy  that  I  have  seen,  everyone  of 
them.  They  are  not  in  it  for  their  health. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  of  what  might  be  done  to 
save  this  business  to  the  American  ports?  A.  Well,  yes,  sir.  I 
have  heard  Captain  Keith  talk  there  and  I  have  thought  of  that 
since  I  was  a  boy.  The  Erie  canal  has  never  done  anything.  She 
has  increased  her  capacity  from  six  to  8,000  bushels,  and  that  is 
the  most  she  has  improved  in  my  life  time.  New  York  State  is 
away  behind  the  age.  I  don’t  know  why  it  should  be — pretty 
large  State. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Erie  canal  to  day?  What 
should  be  done?  A.  They  ought  to  enlarge  the  canal. 

Q.  How  large?  A.  There  are  gentlemen  here  that  are  more 
familiar  with  that  than  I  am  although  I  have  traveled  by  foot 
from  one  end  of  the  Erie  canal  to  the  other  many  a  time. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  Mr.  Schieren  would  like  to  get  is  your  own  view.  A. 
It  cuts  through  very  large  cities.  Take  Rochester  and  Syracuse 
and  those  cities  it  goes  through  where  now  the  property  is  very 
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valuable,  and  it  probably  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  buy 
it  the  whole  extent  of  that  canal.  It  goes  through  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  there  are  pretty  much  and  of  course  land  has  become 
very  valuable  now  and  would  cost  probably  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Q.  You  wouldn’t  want  to  form  an  oj)inion  because  you  don’t 
know  in  detail  the  conditions  now  existing?  A.  No,  but  I  know 
we  ought  to  have — take  100,000  bushels  of  grain  and  it  will  take 
twelve  canal  boats  to  carry  it.  Now  if  they  had  two  canal  boats 
to  carry  that  how  much  cheaper  they  could  carry  it.  They  have 
three  or  four  men,  two  stearsmen  and  two  drivers  of  horses  and 
they  used  to  have  a  bowman  to  keep  a  look  out.  There  wTould  be 
five  and  a  cook,  six,  on  each  canal  boat. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  State 
of  New  York  to  widen  and  deepen  its  canals  in  order  to  preserve 
the  trade.  A.  My  opinion  is  this:  That  if  New  York  and  its  state 
don’t  do  something  pretty  soon  it  will  be  a  side  issue.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  It  will  be  a  side  issue.  The  millionaires  that  are 
down  there  can  live  of  course  without  any — but  the  balance  of  our 
people  will  have  to  go  somewhere  else  to  get  a  livelihood. 

Q.  The  millionaires  sent  us  up  here  to  look  after  their  money* 
A.  It  will  be  just  on  the  same  principle  as  Chicago  is  to-day. 
Chicago  to  protect  its  elevators  has  got  to  do  something  wTith  its 
canal  in  order  to  get  the  larger  boats  here.  South  Chicago  is  go¬ 
ing  to  do  the  business  with  our  large  vessels.  Two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  to  300,000  bushel  vessels  cannot  get  in  here  at  all.  They 
cannot  come  into  our  pier.  There  is  only  one  elevator  or  two  at 
the  outside  that  they  can  reach  and  that  is  the  central  elevator 
and  the  slip.  They  can  take  a  large  vessel. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  efforts  are  you  making  here  if  any,  to  secure  deeper 
water?  A.  The  drainage  people  are  helping  it  out  a  great  deal. 

Q.  There  are  arrangements  being  made  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  there  not  to  get  adequate  depth?  A.  Yes,  sir.  and 
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take  it  with  the  congestion  that  we  have  every  fall  that  I  can  re¬ 
member  in  Buffalo — there  is  congestion  of  trade.  You  see  what 
it  is  this  fall  and  it  is  that  way  every  fall.  They  haven’t  got 
canal  boats  to  take  it.  Every  elevator  is  full  and  the  railroad 
hasn’t  got  cars  enough  to  take  it  and  they  are  blocked.  If  you 
had  the  Erie  canal  enlarged  they  could  carry  something,  but  now 
the  freights  on  the  canal  boats  are  so  small  that  they  cannot 
make  a  living,  but  this  fall  they  allowed  them  to  come  in  and  help 
the  congestion  out.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  blocked  as  it 
is  here  every  fall.  All  the  canal  boats  that  there  are  on  the  Erie 
canal  aint  worth  ten  cents  a  piece.  They  are  all  played  out  and 
haven’t  made  money  enough  in  the  past  ten  years  to  buy  two  lines 
let  alone  anything  else.  They  have  them  laid  away  in  every  little 
basin  where  you  will  find  old  hulks  sunk.  Our  folks  bought  three 
or  four  of  them  and  sent  them  up  here  to  tow  grain  this  fall,  you 
can  buy  them  for  $1,500  or  $1,600  apiece,  all  you  want  of  them. 
That  shows  you  the  Erie  canal  is  going  to  dry  up  if  it  keeps  on. 

Q.  Is  it  the  universal  opinion  here  in  Chicago  and  in  the  west 
that  it  is  the  salvation  of  New  York  State  to  adequately  improve 
that  canal?  A.  You  can  talk  with  any  man  that  is  interested  in 
shipping  and  he  will  tell  you  as  I  do,  that  if  they  don’t  go  to 
work  and  enarge  the  Erie  canal  and  do  something  to  enlarge  it 
and  help  commerce,  that  they  are  going  to  lose  the  business. 
Canada  started  in  here  a  few  years  ago  with  its  little  canals  ISO 
feet  long  and  they  used  to  use  a  vessel  of  26  foot  beam.  That 
is  the  extreme.  Now  you  can  go  through  with  263  feet  6  inches. 
I  have  got  a  steamboat  that  I  send  down  there.  She  was  going 
to  Buffalo  before  and  it  was  considered  that  she  couldn't  go 
through  the  canal.  I  put  her  through  the  locks  last  year.  She 
is  263  feet  3  inches  over  all. 


By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  What  capacity?  A.  Thirty-eight  foot  beam.  She  has  the 
capacity  that  she  can  carry  through  the  canal  60,000  bushels. 
The  largest  vessel  that  went  through  before  that  was  20,000.  I 
can  take  that  vessel  to  Montreal,  and  for  that  matter  I  could  take 
it  to  Liverpool  if  there  is  freight  enough. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Wha  do  you  consider  to  be  the  minimum  capacity  required 
in  a  canal  boat  in  the  Erie  canal  to  compete  with  the  present  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Canadian  canals?  A,  If  you  have  got  a  boat 
the  same  size  as  the  boats  they  have  now  on  the  Canadian  canals, 
they  have  got  24,000  to  25,000  bushel  boats. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  to  compete  with  the 
present  improvements  as  they  will  be  when  the  new  canal  is  in 
operation  next  year?  A.  That  would  help  us  out  for  a  number 
of  years,  and,  as  our  country  increases,  we  would  have  to  do  like¬ 
wise  with  the  canal. 

Q.  You  think  we  would  have  to  have  fully  25,000  bushel  boats? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  not  think  of  enlarging  it  any  less  than  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  boats  running  from  here 
through  the  Canadian  canals  to  European  ports?  A.  I  think  the 
time  is  coming  when  they  will  do  that — have  to  do  that.  When 
a  man  contracts  to  get  freight  to  Liverpool  at  a  certain  time, 
and  you  have  the  congestion  in  Buffalo  that  you  have  had  there 
year  after  year,  he  has  got  to  do  it  that  way.  He  is  forced  to. 
If  he  can  not  get  it  through  one  channel  it  has  got  to  go  the 
other. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  it  would  be  a  safe  investment  for 
capitalists  to  make — a  company  to  construct  and  operate  boats 
from  Chicago  and  Duluth  through  4he  lakes  and  to  the  European 
ports?  A.  I  am  quoted  as  one  of  them  now. 

Q.  You  are  a  believer  in  that?  A.  The  Illinois  Transit  Com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  here  the  other  day,  and  I  am  one  of  the 
incorporators. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  operating  a  fleet  of  boats  from  Chicago 
to  European  ports?  A.  Eight  through  to  Eurpean  ports.  I  am 
one  of  the  incorporators. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  company  that  Mr.  Keith  is  interested  in?  A. 
No. 

Q.  What  do  you  contemplate  doing  in  the  way  of  equipment? 
A.  The  trouble  is  we  can  not  get  our  vessels  built  just  now. 
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Q.  Wliat  is  your  plan?  A.  Well,  we  are  to  get  a  line  of  steam¬ 
boats.  There  are  people  now  corresponding  with  me - 

Q.  You  haven’t  settled  the  details  as  to  how  many  vessels?  A. 
We  would  want  to  operate  one  a  day,  if  we  possibly  could. 

Q.  One  a  day?  A.  From  here. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  would  take  a  very  large  fleet?  A.  I  mean  to  Mon¬ 
treal. 

Q.  You  would  break  bulk  at  Montreal?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  can 
break  bulk  there  or  go  on,  just  as  we  wish. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  in  some  cases  you  would  break  bulk  there 
and  in  some  cases  you  would  not,  according  to  the  class  of  freight? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  class  of  freight  have  you  principally  in  contemplation 
to  go  by  way  of  these  boats  from  Chicago — from  the  lake  ports 
to  the  European  ports?  A.  Principally  grain. 

Q.  Principally  grain?  A.  Of  course  we  would  have  other — 
carry  anything. 

JOHN  S.  HANNAH. 

JOHN  S.  HANNAH,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  an¬ 
swered  questions  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  full  name,  Mr.  Hannah?  A.  John  S. 
Hannah. 

Q.  Your  residence  Chicago?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  business?  A.  My  business  is  commission  and  ship¬ 
ping  grain. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm?  A.  Carrington,  Hannah  & 
Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  in  Chicago?  A. 
Oh,  about  twenty  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  business;  are  you  an  exporter  of 
grain?  A.  No. 
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Q.  Do  you  buy  and  sell  to  exporters?  A.  Buy  and  sell  to  ex¬ 
porters  chiefly  up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  Dave  you  observed  any  difference  in  the  course  of  export 
grain  as  to  what  port  it  goes  by,  compared  to  former  years,  as 
between  Montreal  and  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Newport  News?  A.  There  has  been  a  wider  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  grain  at  the  ports.  It  clears  through  more  ports 
than  formerly. 

Q.  And  has  that  been  to  the  loss  of  New  York?  A.  I  think  so. 

Q  What  port  has  been  the  principal  gainer  by  that  distribu¬ 
tion?  A.  Well,  I  should  say  they  vary.  Some  years  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Baltimore  have  received  its  grain.  I  think  the  chief 
gain  has  been  Norfolk  and  Newport  News  and  the  Gulf  ports, 
because  they  have  come  from  nothing. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  so  far  as  the  Gulf  ports  are  concerned - 

A.  I  should  have  confined  that  to  Norfolk  and  Newport  News. 

Q.  Take  Norfolk  and  Newport  News;  to  an  extent  doesn’t  that 
route  affect  a  section  of  country  that  is  comparatively  a  new  sec- 
ion  for  grain  producing?  A.  No;  they  enter  right  into  the  grain 
belt — draw  right  from  the  grain  belt. 

Q.  They  draw  to  some  extent,  too,  from  a  point  further  south 
that  is  naturally  tributary  to  the  gulf  as  well  as  to  Newport 
News?  A.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  Norfolk  and  Newport  News 
or - 

4 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  Norfolk  and  Newport  News.  A.  They 
draw  their  grain  from  north  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  not  consider  that  as  to  the  southern 
wheat  that  is  naturally  tributary  to  the  gulf  that  the  facilities  at 
Newport  Newrs  draw  away  from  that — draw  away  from  the  sec¬ 
tion  that  would  otherwise  feed  New  York  and  Baltimore?  A. 
Wheat  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  freight  of  tin?  southern 
route — that  is,  winter  wheat.  I  really  don’t  know  to  what  extent 
Norfolk  and  Newport  News  ship  wheat.  I  had  in  mind  chiefly 
coarser  grain,  like  oats  and  corn.  The  winter  wheat  just  raised 
in  Kansas,  I  imagine,  goes  through  the  Gulf  ports  chiefly  and  to 
some  extent,  of  course,  Newport  News  and  Chicago.  The  great 
loss  to  New  York  has  been  corn  and  oats,  I  imagine. 
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Q.  Where  there  has  been  an  increase  at  Philadelphia,  as  against 
New  York,  what  have  been  the  elements  that  have  resulted  in 
that  loss  to  New  York  in  favor  of  Philadelphia?  A.  Well,  I 
should  say,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  differential  in  freights 
is  in  favor  of  Philadelphia,  where  they  can  get  ocean  tonnage  at 
an  equal  rate  and  with  a  differential  in  rates  in  favor  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  it  would  certainly  add  to  the  value  of  the  grain. 

Q.  And  would  that  reason  apply  equally  to  Baltimore?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Of  course  the  differential  has  existed  for  a  great  many  years? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  facilities  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  have  increased 
as  a  port  for  shipping?  A.  I  don’t  know  that  that  is  true,  that 
the  facilities  have  increased.  I  imagine - - 

Q.  The  difference  in  ocean  rates  might  have  justified  the  differ¬ 
ential  upon  the  principle  of  equalization?  A.  That  might  be. 

Q.  So  that,  although  the  differential  itself  has  existed  for  a 
great  many  years,  there  have  been  those  changes  of  conditions — 
that  is  your  idea,  is  it;  so  that  the  differential  operates  now  more 
in  favor  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  than  it  would  twenty 
years  ago?  A.  Well,  I  wasn’t  so  actively  engaged  in  the  grain 
business  twenty  years  ago  as  to  express  an  opinion  on  that.  I 
can  only  state  what  is  the  condition  to-day.  I  noticed  the  ten¬ 
dency  constantly  has  been  that  the  ports  like  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  are  coming  more  into  favor  and 
I  imagine  that  increased  facilities  at  some  of  those  ports  have 
encouraged  it. 

Q.  Then  you  attribute  the  fact  of  the  increased  business  very 
largely  to  the  railroad  differentials?  A.  I  think  that  is  largely 
the  case;  yes,  sir;  and  probably  some  other  lesser  charges  that 
have  been  done  away  with,  like  transferring  grain  through  the 
New  York  port  from  barges  and  elevators  and  towage  and  things 
like  that.  You  take  Baltimore,  for  instance,  and  the  vessels  come 
there  and  lay  alongside  of  the  elevator.  I  imagine  they  come  up 
there  without  any  towage  largely.  At  Newport  News  they  can 
run  right  up  alongside  of  the  elevator  and  the  same  way  at  Nor¬ 
folk.  You  could  almost  load  the  grain  from  the  cars  into  the 
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ship  at  those  ports,  and  then  with  the  differential  in  favor  it  adds 
something  to  the  facilities. 

Q.  In  your  practical  experience  in  shipping  grain  that  is  ex¬ 
ported,  do  you  know  of  any  benefit  possessed  by  New  York  not 
possessed  by  Philadelphia  nor  Baltimore,  that  would  justify  the 
railroads  discriminating  against  New  York  in  freights  and  in 
favor  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore?  You  have  suggested  the 
advantages  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  have  over  New  York.  A. 
You  want  to  know  if  any  reason  obtains  why  New7  York  demands 
additional - 

Q.  That,  in  your  opinion,  would  justify  the  railroads  discrim¬ 
inating  against  New  YTork  in  the  freight  rates?  A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  As  between  Boston  and  New  York,  what  has  been  your 
experience  or  observation?  A.  Well,  I  really  have  no  experience 
as  regards  Boston,  because  we  have  sold  few  parcels  of  grain 
through  Boston  to  exporters  and  I  really  know  very  little  about 
it.  I  simply  know  w  hat  the  charges  are  there  and  we  have  never 
exported  any  grain,  so  that  my  opinion  wouldn’t  be  of  much  value 
to  you. 

Q.  How  about  Montreal?  A.  I  might  say  the  same  thing  of 
Montreal. 

Q.  Yrou  have  no  particular  observation  of  any  increase  in  Mon¬ 
treal?  A.  No;  not  in  export. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

*/ 

Q.  Do  you  handle  any  particular  grain?  A.  No;  chiefly  coarse 
grain,  corn  and  oats. 

Q.  Not  much  wheat?  A.  And  w’heat  at  times. 

Q.  More  corn?  A.  The  shipments  from  here  are  largely  of  corn 
and  oats. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  the  corn  seems  to  prefer  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  and  the  wTieat  Boston,  to  the  disadvantage  of  New 
York?'  A.  I  don’t  think  so. 

Q.  You  don’t?  A.  I  don’t  know  of  any  reason  w'hy  it  should. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild — Have  you  had  any  thoughts  as  to  w'liat 
should  be  done,  or  might  be  done,  that  would  offset  this  tendency 
to  send  grain  to  oither  ports  than  New  York?  A.  It  seems  to  me 
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very  patent  what  is  the  trouble,  and  that  is  that  it  costs  more  to 
ship  the  grain  through  New  York  than  it  does  through  these  other 
ports.  1  am  taking  Liverpool  as  the  objective  point.  They  can 
take  it  through  other  ports  for  less  money  than  they  can  New 
York.  I  assume  that  from  the  fact  they  give  them  the  preference. 

Q.  And  the  preferential?  A.  And  some  minor  charges  might 
foot  up. 

Q.  Minor  charges  in  New  Yrork?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  personally  had  any  experience  with  these  minor 
charges?  A.  No;  I  can’t  say  that  I  have,  because,  as  I  said,  I 
haven’t  exported  any  grain  through  New  York.  All  our  grain  has 
been  sold  to  exporters. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  thought  regarding  the  subject  that  has 
been  discussed  here  to-day,  the  improvement  of  the  Erie  canal? 
A.  The  same  thing  would  apply  for  export  as  it  would  for  domes¬ 
tic  purposes.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  I  think.  That 
seems  to  be  the  practical  way  of  getting  grain  to  a  long  haul  point 
as  it  does  to  a  shorter  haul  point,  and  they  have  got  to  meet  com¬ 
petition  to  the  seaboard  points  both  for  domestic  and  export  in 
order  to  obtain  their  share  of  the  grain. 

Q.  You  consider  then  that  New  York  through  the  Erie  canal 
has  an  opportunity  that  no  other  port  has  to  more  than  meet 
competition  and  that  that  clearly  points  out  the  course  that  New 
York  should  pursue?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith- 

Q.  You  think  that  New  York  can  do  nothing  with  the  rail¬ 
roads?  A.  Can  do  nothing  with  the  railroads. 

Q.  That  would  bring  about  a  different  condition?  A.  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  make  such  an  assertion  as  that. 

Q.  For  relief  to  come  through  the  railroads  to  the  benefit  of 
New  York;  I  will  put  it  that  way?*  A.  If  we  make  a  rate  to  New 
York  the  same  as  it  is  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  they  will 
certainly  stand  on  an  equal  footing. 

Q.  Then  treated  as  an  abstract  question,  do  you  think  it  could 
be  done?  A.  I  don’t  know  that  I  am  enough  of  a  railroad  man 
to  venture  an  opinion  on  that. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  if  the  differentials  were  eliminated 
you  would  prefer  to  ship  to  New^  York?  A.  I  think  the  grain 
would  seek  New  York  from  the  fact  that  the  exporters  are  there 
and  exchanges  all  there  and  that  is  the  central  point  for  all  the 
commerce.  All  the  business  that  is  done  through  these  other 
points  is  done  through  New  York.  If  w7e  sell  grain  to  Norfolk, 
Newport  News  or  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  it  is  done  in  New 
York. 

Q.  The  financial  part  of  it?  A.  The  buyers  are  in  New  York, 
live  there  and  buy  there  to  clear  through  other  points.  I  assume 
that  if  all  other  things  were  equal  they  would  prefer  the  grain  to 
come  to  New  York  and  go  under  their  owTn  eyes. 

Q.  There  is  no  preference  as  to  the  route?  A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  rate?  A.  In  fact,  Chicago  does  not 
direct  those  shipments,  except  they  happen  to  have  grain  at  the 
ports  to  offer.  I  imagine  most  of  them,  at  least  we  do  prefer  to 
sell  the  grain  to  go  from  here  on  Chicago  terms  as  final.  Then 
the  buyer  has  the  direction  of  the  grain.  Sometimes  it  is  carried 
to  the  seaboard  and  sold  there,  or  sold  en  route. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  grain  is  mostly  sold  here  in  Chicago?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  New  York  exporters?  A.  We  give  them  the  prefer¬ 
ence,  always.  Some  times  we  have  to  load  grain  and  forward 

it  for  some  reason  or  other  and  in  that  way  it  is  sold  either  en 

✓ 

route  or  at  the  destination. 

Q.  When  it  is  sold  here  you  in  each  case  know  by  what  port 
that  grain  goes?  A.  We  sell  either  Buffalo,  c.  i.  f.  Buffalo — that 
is  the  proper  way  of  selling  grain.  It  goes  by  the  lake.  We  don’t 
know  what  port  it  is  going  from,  but  the  large  percentage  of  grain 
that  goes  to  Buffalo  is  cleared  through  New  York.  The  larger 
percentage  is  through  New  York.  The  great  portion  goes  through 
Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  takes  her  lake  grain  there  too,  but 
the  larger  portion  is  through  New  York  I  should  judge.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  where  it  goes. 
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Q.  Boston  gets  tier  grain  from  there  too?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
true.  1 

Q.  You  wouldn’t  have  any  knowledge  of  your  own -  A.  No. 

Q.  As  to  where  the  grain  goes  when  you  sell  it  c.  i.  f.  Buffalo? 
A.  No,  we  make  a  draft — bill  of  lading  and  that  ends  it. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  sales  are  c.  i.  f.  Buffalo?  A.  Oh, 
I  should  say  90  per  cent,  of  them. 

By  the  Chairman: 

<  '  i 

Q.  Mr.  Hannah,  do  you  know  whether  the  New  York  inspection 
is  more  severe  than  Chicago?  A.  No;  I  don’t  think  it  is,  except 
probably  at  certain — I  don’t  know  that  it  is  at  all.  I  was  going 
to  say  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  that  they  are,  but  I  don’t 
think  so.  New  York  is  very  liberal — is  more  liberal  than  Chicago 
on  her  inspection  of  grain,  th  L  is,  for  export — that  is,  when  grain 
will  go  there  and  is  merchantable  when  it  wouldn’t  do  to  hold 
it  in  store  and  I  think  it  is  very  trying  to  carry  grain  in  the  stores 
in  New  York. 

Q.  The  Chicago  inspection  of  grain  is  as  high  as  New  York?  A. 
I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  grain  to  go  to  ports  other  than  New 
York  by  reason  of  the  high  inspection  at  New  York?  A.  No. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  It  has  been  so  charged  and  stated  that  it  was  quite  a  faotor. 
A.  I  don’t  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  not?  A.  I  think  not. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  high  inspection  is  an  advantage  to  New 
York  in  the  European  markets?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  exactly 
how  to  answer  that.  As  I  stated,  New  York  has  practically,  you 
might  say,  two  grades  of  inspection.  For  instance,  she  will  in¬ 
spect — in  the  matter  of  corn — it  don’t  make  so  much  difference 
in  oats,  but  all  corn  New  York  will  grade  grain  through  for  ex- 
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port;  that  is  when  the  grain  is  going  through  without  being  held 
in  New  York  for  any  length  of  time.  They  grade  for  export 
whereas  they  would  not  grade  it  strictly  No.  2 — speaking  of 
corn,  because  No.  2  corn  might  go  into  store  and  be  held  there 
for  months  and  probably  it  wouldn’t  be  sufficient  to  carry  but  it 
would  carry  through — their  export  trade  is  about  the  same  grade 
as  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  grade. 

Q.  The  men  in  New  York  claim  that  it  is  very  much  more  rigid, 
and  that  it  is  an  advantage  in  foreign  countries,  and  I  didn’t  know 
whether  you  agreed  with  that.  A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Hannah,  do  you  find  the  port  charges  of  New  York  are 
higher  than  the  other  ports?  A.  I  don’t  know  the  other  port 
charges. 

Q.  You  don’t  come  in  contact  with  them?  A.  No. 

G.  E.  MARCEY. 

G.  E.  MARCEY,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild  and 
answered  questions  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?  A.  G.  E.  Marcey.  I  am  with  Armour 
&  Company. 

Q.  You  are  manager  of  the  transportation  department,  are  you 
not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am  cash  grain  man. 

Q.  You  were  before  this  Commission  in  Buffalo,  were  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  what  information  you  have,  Mr.  Marcey,  as 
to  the  conditions  at  the  Gulf  ports,  of  the  extent  of  territory  in 
your  opinion,  that  could  be  properly  said  to  be  naturally  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  Gulf  ports,  the  extent  of  territory  which  is  naturally 
tributary  to  Chicago  and  the  extent  of  territory  that  would  be 
competitive  as  between  the  Gulf  ports  and  Chicago?  A.  The 
States  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  are  all  com¬ 
petitors  with  the  Gulf. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Illinois?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  States  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota,  are  all  competitive, 
Montreal,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport 
News  and  Norfolk. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  For  the  moment  my  question  was  directed  not  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaports  but  to  the  grain  coming  to  Chicago.  As  between 
Chicago  and  the  Gulf  ports,  what  territory  is  competitive?  A. 
As  I  stated,  there  are  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois. 

Q.  Now,  what  territory  is  naturally  tributary  to  Chicago?  A. 
Well,  you  can  call  northern  part  of  Kansas1,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and 
portions  of  Illinois. 

Q.  Northerly  part  of  Illinois?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Wisconsin  and 
southern  Minnesota  and  part  of  South  Dakota. 

Q.  What  territory  would  you  say  is  naturally  tributary  to  the 
Gulf  ports?  A.  The  southern  part  of  Illinois  and  southern  part 
of  Kansas,  Indian  Territory. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Any  of  Nebraska?  A.  No;  of  course  the  Missouri  Pacific 
and  other  railroads,  the  Santa  F 6  Railroad,  they  disagree  and  say 
it  is  tributary. 

Q.  What  you  are  explaining  is  what  is  naturally  tributary?  A. 
The  territory  was  tributary  to  Chicago  for  a  great  many  years  and 
up  to  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  In  the  competition  between  Chicago  and  the  Gulf  ports, 
from  how  near  to  Chicago  has  grain  been  taken  to  the  Gulf  ports? 
A.  About  seventv-five  miles. 

Q.  Any  nearer  than  that?  A.  May  have  been,  but  that  is  where 
the  Illinois  Central  runs,  about  up  within  seventy-five  miles. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  competition,  would  you  say  that  everything  has 
been  done  that  could  be  done  in  securing  a  minimum  rate  from 
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the  grain  fields  to  Chicago?  A.  The  rates  are  a  great  deal  lower 
than  they  were  formerly.  Western  railroads  have  reduced  their 
tariffs  from  time  to  time  a  great  deal  and  they  are  as  low  now  as 
they  claim  they  can  afford  to  haul  the  stuff. 

Q.  How  do  the  rates  from  the  grain  fields  to  Chicago  compare 
with  the  rates  easterly  from  Chicago?  A.  They  are  a  little  higher 
per  mile,  for  the  reason  that  the  western  roads  can  not  handle  it 
so  cheaply,  for  the  reason  that  they  accumulate  the  grain  in  car¬ 
load  lots — put  a  car  at  a  station  and  let  it  stay  there  two  or  three 
days  and  fill  up,  whereas  the  eastern  railroads  come  into  Chicago 
and  make  up  5  or  75  loaded  cars  in  a  train  without  any  delay  and 
pull  them  out,  and  naturally  can  handle  the  grain  a  great  deal 
cheaper.  The  western  railroads  have  to  take  a  car  and  put  it 
into  the  train,  car  by  car. 

Q.  When  you  take  into  consideration  the  additional  service  per¬ 
formed  by  the  western  railroads  to  Chicago,  how  would  you  say 
that  the  rates  compare  on  the  western  railroads  wTith  the  eastern 

4 

railroads?  A.  I  should  think  the  western  railroads  would  be 
fully  as  cheap  as  the  eastern. 

Q.  Would  they  be  any  cheaper?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I 
am  not  enough  of  a  railroad  man  to  talk  on  that.  It  is  a  pretty 
hard  guess.  I  have  never  watched  operating  expenses  and  never 
figured  it  out.  The  railroad  men  have  that  all  figured  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  exact  difference  in  rate  prevailing  now  or 
recently  between  the  western  railroads  and  the  eastern  railroads? 
A.  I  don’t  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  As  to  actual  rate — difference  per  mile?  A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  very  close,  but  don’t  know  exactly  what  it  is? 
A.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  close  or  not — never  figured  on  it. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  close?  A.  You  can  tell  by  the 
earnings  of  the  western  roads.  The  western  railroads  make  so 
much  per  cent.,  and  the  eastern  roads  make  so  much  per  cent.,  and 
the  officials  figure  it  out. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  rates  on  the  western  rail¬ 
roads  to  Chicago  had  gotten  down  pretty  close  to  the  eastern  rail¬ 
roads  from  Chicago?  A.  In  comparison  with  the  amount  of  labor 
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involved  and  the  expense.  It  would  be  just  my  guess.  Anybody 
could  probably  make  a  guess  as  close  as  I  can  on  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Marcey,  you  have  studied  the  conditions  at  the  gulf 
ports  and  also  the  conditions  at  the  different  Atlantic  ports  relat¬ 
ing  to  transportation  of  grain?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  result  of  your  observation  and  study  in 
your  own  way,  and  any  suggestions  that  may  have  occurred  to 
your  mind1?  I  will  not  interrupt  you  with  any  questions.  A.  I 
don’t  quite  understand' — you  mean  as  compared  with  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  ? 

Q.  Not  only  with  the  Atlantic  seaports  and  the  gulf  ports,  but 
between  themselves;  the  different  problems  of  transportation  in 
relation  to  grain.  A.  I  may  not  exactly  answer  your  question  just 
as  you  ask  it. 

Q.  I  simply  want  you  to  go  ahead  in  your  own  wav.  A.  Take 
Galveston.  They  have  two  or  three  railroads  in  there  which  run 
north,  run  into  the  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  and  up  into  Ne¬ 
braska,  Kansas  City.  Those  railroads  are  making  great  efforts  to 
pull  grain  to  Galveston,  in  order  to  export  through  that  port. 
They  have  within  the  last  year  or  two,  or  the  last  few  years,  con¬ 
structed  three  or  four  big  elevators.  They  have  ocean  lines  run¬ 
ning  to  different  foreign  ports,  besides  they  get  tramp  vessels. 
The  railroads  assist  these  ocean  liners  all  they  can,  take  cotton  in 
and  merchandise  back  from  them  into  this  same  territory.  The 
next  point  is  Sabin  Pass  and  Port  Arthur;  they  are  both  very 
close.  One  of  them  is  built  up — the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf.  They 
have  an  elevator  built  there  and  are  doing  their  best  to  start  an 
export  business,  but  they  are  handicapped  for  the  reason  that  they 
had  to  build  a  canal  on  account  of  some  real  estate  speculation. 
They  are  not  in  as  good  shape  as  the  Galveston  people  are.  They 
run  into  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  and  make  some  very  low  rates. 
They  have  made  some  very  low  rates  on  merchandise,  and  had  all 
the  western  roads,  that  is  from  New  York  west,  in  a  hard  fight 
with  them.  They  finally  got  as  far  as  to  have  the  court  and  re¬ 
ceiver  agree  to  some  arbitration  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  insisted  upon  hauling  that  business. 
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They  take  it  by  way  of  Port  Arthur  and  by  rail  they  fetch  it  into 
Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  all  the  territory  west  of  there,  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  of  course  naturally  they  pull  a  large  amount  of  grain  to 
go  for  export  by  these  ports.  New  Orleans,  the  Illinois  Central 
are  in  there,  also  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf.  They 
get  in,  I  think,  over  the  Illinois  Central.  The  Illinois  Central 
built  three  or  four  large  elevators  and  are  making  an  effort  to 
draw  all  their  grain  from  Illinois  and  Iowa  via  New  Orleans,  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  it  to  come  to  Chicago  and  go  east  from  here. 

Q.  By  rail?  A.  By  rail. 

Q.  Because  there  is  more  in  it  for  them?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  these  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  larger  amount  of 
grain  being  taken  from  Chicago?  A.  An  immense  amount.  Sta¬ 
tistics  will  show  a  great  increase  in  the  gulf  shipments  the  last 
year. 

Q.  Which  is  a  loss  to  Chicago?  A.  Yes,  sir. 


By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  that  due  to  these  new  conditions  you  have  explained?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  At  Pensacola  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  have  an  ele¬ 
vator  there  and  pull  grain  out  of  St.  Louis  for  export.  St.  Louis 
goes  back  into  Nebraska  and  Iowa  and  pulls  the  grain  into  St. 
Louis.  Out  of  St.  Louis  the  different  roads  to  Norfolk  and  New¬ 
port  News  run  and  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

Q.  Hasn’t  there  been  a  steamship  line  established  at  Mobile 
with  connections  to  the  west?  A.  They  are  working  on  that  line, 
although  there  has  been  but  a  little  amount  of  grain  taken  that 
way.  They  are  working  at  it  to  increase  it.  Pensacola  seems  to 
be  the  favorite  port,  for  instead  of  Mobile  they  use  Pensacola. 
They  get  better  water  there. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  efforts,  if  any,  have  you  made,  or  are  you  making,  to 
secure  for  Chicago  that  business,  or  any  part  of  that  business? 
A.  The  Chicago  railroads  have  insisted  on  having  their  share  of 
the  business,  and  fight  the  Gulf  more  or  less. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Through  rate  wars?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Has  that  resulted  in  an  agreement  between  the  Gulf  rail¬ 
roads  or  the  Chicago  railroads?  A.  Yes,  sir;  things  are  better 
new  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago;  getting  in  better  shape.  The 
main  thing  that  has  helped  Chicago  out  the  last  few  years  has  been 
Montreal.  All  of  us  went  to  New  York  and  begged  the  trunk  lines 
east  of  Buffalo  to  reduce  their  charges  or  do  something  to  help 
us  from  losing  all  that  business  to  the  Gulf. 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  you  begin  that?  A.  About  four  . or  five 
years  ago.  We  begged  them  and  told  them  it  was  going  and 
asked  them  if  they  couldn’t  possibly  do  something  to  reduce  their 
rates  east  of  Buffalo  so  that  we  could  use  the  water  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  officials  of  the  eastern  roads  stated  that  the  grain 
business  did  not  pay  them  much  and  they  would  practically  pre¬ 
fer  to  ignore  it.  When  we  'told  them  that  before  they  got 
through  they  would  find  that  merchandise  would  go  the  same 
way  they  laughed  at  us. 

By  the  Chairman: 

«/ 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result?  A.  The  merchandise  is  going 
just  as  we  told  them.  In  the  meantime  Montreal  has  come  to  our 
rescue,  and  as  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned,  we  don’t  care  very 
much  what  New  York  does  do. 

Q.  You  can  get  all  the  facilities  you  want  at  Montreal?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  and  especially  since  this  new  deal  of  Connell’s. 

Q.  Has  that  been  consummated?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  what  it  means.  A.  The  Canadian  government  have 
given  him  a  million-dollar  piece  of  property  on  which  he  is  to 
construct  a  three  million  bushel  elevator  at  Montreal.  His 
company  agrees  to  build  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  thousand 
bushel  boats  to  run  from  Port  Oolborne  to  Montreal,  or  through 
to  the  other  side  if  necessary,  and  at  Port  Colborne  he  is  going 
to  build  a  large  elevator  so  that  the  different  lake  vessels  can 
unload  there. 

Q.  Is  that  a  good  port?  A.  I  don’t  know. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  is  the  Welland  canal  entrance?  A.  That  is  the  end 
of  the  Welland  canal.  The  300,000  bushel  boats  on  the  lakes  will 
take  the  stuff  that  far  or  it  may  be  that  the  larger  boats  will 
come  through  to  Chicago. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Then  this  effort  will  take  the  grain  away  from  Buffalo  as 
well  as  the  port  of  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir.  It  puts  all  the  lake 
cities  in  good  shape. 

Q.  There  isn’t  anything  that  Chicago  can  do  substantially,  so 
far  as  the  west  is  concerned,  to  offset  this  competition  with  the 
Gulf  that  has  not  been  done  and  Chicago  must  necessarily  look 
to  the  east  for  relief?  A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  they  made, that  effort  to  secure  a  release  through  the 
railroads  and  through  the  State  of  New  York  and  failed  in  that, 
but  they  have  found  relief  at  Montreal?  A.  From  the  Canadian 
government. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  many  months  are  you  dependent  on  the  railroad?  A. 
Five  months.  •  » 

Q.  Will  the  Canadian  railroads  be  in  a  position  to  give  you 
facilities  in  the  winter?  A.  Not  to  any  advantage  over  the  New 
York  railroads. 

Q.  Equal?  A.  Fully  equal. 

Q.  Fully  equal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  have  to  break  bulk  from  here  to  the 
ports?  A.  By  the  Canadian  water  route? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Well,  break  twice;  sometimes - 

Q.  What  are  the  charges?  A.  The  rates  are  all  quoted  at  and 
east  of  the  lake  port  aboard  ship  at  Montreal.  They  quote  us 
the  rate  right  aboard  the  ship. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  mean  the  canal  syndicate.  A.  No,  the  Grand  Trunk, 
Canadian  Pacific  or  Canada,  Atlantic. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Can  you  get  the  same  facilities  to  New  York?  A.  How 
do  you  mean — get  the  rate  quoted? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  it  usually  figures  more. 

Q.  Why?  A.  On  account  of  the  extra  charges  in  New  York 
city. 

Q.  In  the  port  of  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir.  < 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  before  our  commission  in  Buffalo  that 
the  International  Elevator  Company  charges  were  high — one  and 
one-quarter  cents  a  bushel,  wasn’t  it?  A.  That  is,  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  charge  a  cent  and  a  quarter. 

Q.  They, are  claiming  that  their  actual  charges  are  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent?  A.  If  that  is  the  case  they  are  doing  the 
business  at  a  fair  price.  It  isn’t  low.  While  they  are  at  work 
at  three-quarters  of  a  cent  it  pays  them  goiod  money,  but  of 
course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  probably  have  fifty 
or  sixty  floating  elevators  that  may,  for  a  week,  lie  idle  and  the 
expenses  go  on. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  claim?  A.  So  that  while  they  do  get 
work — while  they  make  money  after  all  they  have  lost  so  much 
by  what  they  lose  from  expenses  while  idle.  If  they  are  handling 
business  for  five-eighths  commission  or  three-quarters  there  is 
a  profit  in  that. 

Q.  I  believe  you  operate  an  elevator  in  New  York?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  concern?  A.  No,  sir;  that  was  another  Armour. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  the  actual  cost  was?  A.  In 
New  York? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  No,  sir,  not  in  New  York. 

Q.  Is  there  any  one  in  the  city  who  could  tell?  A.  No,  sir. 
I  don’t  believe  he  really  had  much  to  do  with  it.  I  think  he  just 
had  some  sto'ck  or  something. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  think  that  the  present  charges  for  elevating  grain  in 
New  York  are  fair?  A.  The  floating  elevator  charges  are  fair, 
but  their  system  is  wrong. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  In  what  way?  A.  They  should  have  elevators  for  the  grain 
to  unload  into  and  then  load  the  vessels  direct. 

Q.  And  not  to  transfer  from  their  elevator  into  another  boat? 
A.  The  way  they  do  it  now,  they, (take  it  out  of  the  car  into  their 
elevator,  just  dump  it  into  the  canal  boat  and  then  tow  the  canal 
boat ,  alongside,  and  there  is  a  high  charge  and  shrinkage  and 
then  the  other  charge  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  for  transfer  into 
the  ocean  steamer.  All  that  is  expensive.  They  should  load 
directly  from  the  elevator  into  the  steamer.  That  is  the  way 
they  do  in  Philadelphia  and  Newport  News  and  Baltimore. 

Q.  What  do  they  charge?  A.  I  don’t  know  what  their  actual 
charges  are. 

Q.  You  know  there  is  a  law  that  restricts  the  charge  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent — five-eighths?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  floating  ele¬ 
vator  charge,  five-eights  of  a  cent  for  weighing  and  one-half 
cent  for  transportation. 

Q.  Do,  you  ever  receive  any  rebates  from  that  company?  A. 
From  the  floating  elevator  company? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  don’t  care  to  answer. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  customary  to  give  rebates?  A.  I  have  been 
told  so.  I  would  just  as  soon  answer  that  question.  We  have 
sold  stuff  and  had  it  f.  ,o.  b’d  at  New  York  for  a  certain  rate. 
We  don’t  receive  the  rate,  but  it  is  less  than  one  and  one-quarter 
cents.  A  New  York  commission  firm  does.it  for  us. 

Q.  They  claim  to  give  rebates,  so  it  is  no  secret?  A.  A  New 
York  commission  firm  did  it  for  us.  , 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  lighterage  system  of  New 
York?  A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  What  are  their  charges?  Do  you  think  they  are  exorbitant? 
A.  Well,  of  course,  I  don’t  know  what  they  actually  charge.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  the  lighterage  charge  is  cut — that 
the  companies  cut  their  charge, very  often. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  In  what  way?  A.  Cut  it  to  the  railroads. 
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Q.  Kebate  it  to  the  railroads?  A.  Just  simply  don’t  charge 
the  full  three  cents  a  hundred.  They  are  supposed  to  charge 
three  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  It  does  really, stay  with  the  railroad  you  think?  A.  Some¬ 
times  the  lighterage  company  don’t  collect  from  the  railroads 
the  full  amount. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  cost  of  lighterage?  A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  such  companies  here — lighterage  system?  A. 
No,  sir;  we  lighter  direct  to  vessels. 


By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Have  you  anything  in  mind  that  your  company  would  do 
in  case  New  York  would  improve  her  canals,  that  you  could  tell 
our  commission?  A.  Well,  nothing  particularly  that  we  would 
do,  except  that  I  think - 

Q.  Or  assist  in  doing?  A.  I  think  the  western  grain  people 
the  moment  the  canals  were  enlarged  so  that  wei  knew  just  what 
sized  boats  could  navigate, /I  think  the  different  grain  people 
would  immediately  see  that  the  boats  were  constructed. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  people  handling 
the  grain  to, build  new  canal  boats?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  size  of  the  canal  was  settled?  A.  No  doubt  of  it. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  western  flour  millers  have  talked  about  doing 
that  just  the  moment  they  know  the  size  of  the  canal  and  know 
when,it  would  be  ready  for  a  fleet  of  canal  boats.  As  it  is  to-day 
there  is  nothing  reliable  on  the  canal.  Bills  of  lading  are  in¬ 
secure  and  claims  for  damages  are  almost  impossible  to  collect. 
New  York  should  change  her  law  regarding  the  amount  of  cap¬ 
ital  that  a  canal  company  may  have.  It  is  a  very  bad  law  they 
have  now.  I  think  it  limits  them  to  $50,000,  that  any  one  concern 
can  have  operating  canal  boats. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  terminals  that 
your  people  would  think  necessary  before  they  would  go:  into 
this  construction?  A.  I  think  the  terminal  question  will  very 
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soon  be  settled  by  tbe  different  railroads.  They  are  all  working 
on  it  now.  I  think  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  they  will 
construct  elevators  themselves. 

Q.  At  New  York?  A.  At  New  York.  I  think  western  people 
have  figured  on  building  stationary  elevators  in  New  York,  but 
they  have  kept  from  doing  so  because  it  looks  as  if  the  railroad 
people  would  build  them  themselves  and  operate  them  the  same 
as  they  do  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Q.  In  the  business  of  operating  canal  boats  I  will  ask  whether 
you  have  in  contemplation  merely  the  grain  business  or  general 
production  and  merchandise, of  all  kinds?  A.  Well,  I  only  speak 
for  the  grain  business,  but  naturally  it  would  bring  a  large  amount 
of  merchandise.  The  flour  mills  are  interested  in  it. 

Q.  What  about  provisions?  A.  I  couldn’t  answer  that.  I 
hardly  think  it  would  be  practicable  as  most  of  the  provisions 
are  shipped  in  refrigerators. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  in  reference  to  inspection: 
Do  you  think  that  the  New  York  inspection  is  a  factor  to  give 
any  preference  to  New  York?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  in  New  York  to,  be?  A.  I  think  the  New  York 
inspection  is  very  fair.  It  is  right  in  line  with  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  Boston  or  Montreal.  I  think  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  any  of  them.  I  don’t  think  it  cuts  a  figure  one 
way  or  the  other.  „  \ 

Q.  Isn’t  it  more  severe  than  any  other  port?  A.  I  don't  think 
so,  except  on  stuff  going  to  store.  Stuff  going  to,  store  and  which 
is  going  to  lay  there  three  or  four  months,  they  are  very  rigid 
and  see  that  nothing  is  put  there  that  will  get  out  of  condition; 
but  outside  of  that  I  don’t  think  they  are  very  rigid. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  experience  with  the  inspection  of  the 
International  Elevator  Company?  A.  I  don’t  think  they  have 
any  inspection. 

Q.  They  claim  to  inspect  and  include  that  in  their  charges — 
free  inspection?  A.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  that,  but  I 
should  judge  that  they  have  the  official  Chamber  of  Commerce 
inspection. 
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Q.  I  quote  a  letter  addressed  to  our  Commission  by  this  ele¬ 
vator  company’s  attorney:  “  I  wish  to  particularly  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  division  into  two  classes  of  the  services  rendered 
by  International  Company  the  one  of  which  I  call  transferring 
grain,  and  which  includes  elevating,  receiving,  weighing  and  dis¬ 
charging,  and  is  regulated  as  to  price  by  statute.  The  other  I 
call  forwarding,  and  which  includes  taking  charge  of  the  grain 
for  the  buyer  immediately  upon  its  arrival  in  New  York,  inspect¬ 
ing  it  at  once  for  him,  expediting  the  movements  of  the  lighter 
or  canal  boat  alongside  the  ocean  vessel,  blowing,  screening  and 
mixing  the  grain,  trying  samples  of  it  and  finally  inspecting  it 
in  the  hold  of  the  steamer  and  issuing  an  inspection  certificate. 
That  has  never  been  regulated,  and,,  being  entirely  private,  I 
submit  is  not  subject  to  legislative  regulation  of  price.”  They 
claim  that  they  have  a  number  of  subdivisions  like  inspection? 
A.  I  would  call  that  superintendence.  They  superintend  the 
loading  and  watch  after  the  inspection  of  the  Produce  Exchange 
inspector. 

Q.  They  have  a  separate  inspection  of  their  own  which  they 
claim  is  very  much  in  favor  in  Europe  and  gives  a  superior  ad¬ 
vantage  to  grain  shipped  from  that  port,  and  receiving  their  in¬ 
spection.  A.  It  may  be.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  And  the  greater  fining  down  in  grades  inures  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  shippers  by  getting  a  higher  price  for  the  grain;  that 
is  their  claim.  A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Marcy,  what  can  New  York  do  to  offset  what  has  been 
done  by  Canada?  A.  Enlarge  the  Erie  canal  so  that  canal  boats 
about  20,000  to  30,000  and  35,000  bushels  can  run  down. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  sufficient  to  compete  with  the 
Canadian  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Would  you  think  that  it  would  offset  the  new  advantages 
that  Canada  has  just  obtained?  A.  Well,  it  would  help  offset  it. 
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Q.  You  are  not  sure  it  will  entirely  offset  it?  A.  No,  for  the 
reason  that  Canada  has  secured  some  pretty  good  advantages 
which  it  is  going  to  be  pretty  hard  to  overcome. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  anything  connected  with  this 
Parry  sound  route,  other  than  as  a  mere  business  proposition? 
A.  You  refer  to  the  Canadian  Government  being  interested? 

Q.  Yes,  or  anything  else.  A.  The  Canadian  Government  has 
encouraged  it. 

Q.  By  subsidies?  A.  I  understand  so,  although  I  am  not  pos¬ 
itive  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  it,  to  get  the  business  that  way? 
A.  Open  up  a  large  country  in  through  Canada — lumber  coun¬ 
try — and  help  take  this  grain  through  Montreal — increase  Mon¬ 
treal’s  business  and  Canadian  business. 

Q.  By  getting  this  through  perhaps  it  will  help  develop  the 
interior  of  the  country;  you  think  that  is  their  plan?  A.  Partly. 

Q.  Without  that  they  couldn’t  succeed,  you  think?  A.  Oh,  no; 
they  couldn’t  get  business  enough  out  of  their  own  country  to 
pay  to  operate  the  road. 

Q.  And  the  through  business  wouldn’t  pay  without  this  aid? 
A.  Well,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  although  they  have  han¬ 
dled  so  much  business  it  almost  seems  as  if  they  must  be  making 
money.  They  handled  an  enormous  amount  of  business  this  year. 

Q.  At  very  low  rates,  comparatively?  A.  Well,  lower  than 
New  York. 

An  adjournment  was  then  taken  until  Wednesday,  November 
29,  1899,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Novembei'  24,  1899. 

Session  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Commission  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  held  at  room  40,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  Friday,  November  24,  1899,  at 
11  o’clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Members  of  the  subcommittee. 
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H.  P.  GALLAGHER. 

H.  P.  GALLAGHER  was  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  and 
answered  questions  as  follows: 

Q.  Mr.  Gallagher,  will  you  give  your  full  name?  A.  H.  P. 
Gallagher. 

Q.  Your  residence,  Minneapolis?  A.  Twenty-eight  hundred  and 
twenty,  Portland  avenue. 

Q.  Minneapolis?  A.  Minneapolis, 

Q.  And  your  business?  A.  Manager  of  the  Consolidated  Milling 
Company — Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling  Company. 

Q.  Well,  now,  if  you  will  proceed.  A.  Well,  in  my  opinion  it 
is  merely  a  matter  of  rates.  New  York  at  one  time  carried  a  very 
large  portion  of  our  business,  but  there  are  so  many  drafts  in 
New  York  on  this  business,  which  come  in  addition  to  what  we 
term  the  through  rate  here,  that  business  has  gradually  drifted 
away. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Just  explain  in  detail.  A.  Well,  for  instance,  the  terminal 
charges.  That  will  apply  particularly  to  the  grain.  Of  course, 
that  doesn't  affect  flour.  The  three  cents  terminal  on  lighter¬ 
age  allowed  at  New  York  has  proved  detrimental  to  New  York. 
Of  grain,  the  bulk  of  that  seems  to  be  going  by  way  of  Newport 
News,  and  the  elevation  of  grain  is  included  in  the  through  rate. 

Q.  You  mean  there  is  no  charge  for  it?  A.  There  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  charge,  and  the  through  rate  is  less  to-day  than  it  is  by 
New  York. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  know  that  the  through  rate  for  the  grain  at  Newport 
News,  including  elevation,  is  less  than  at  New  York  without  ele¬ 
vation?  A.  Including  the  terminal  charges  it  is  less  than  New 
York,  and  that  I  think  is  the  condition  probably  nine  months 
of  the  year.  On  flour,  take  it  for  instance  to-day,  we  can  ship 
by  Newport  News,  which  is  an  all-rail  route,  at  a  lower  rate  than 
we  can  by  taking  the  regular  freight  from  Minneapolis  to  New 
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York  and  adding  to  that  the  current  ocean  rate.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  Newport  News  route - 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  How  much  would  you  say  it  is  to-day?  A.  I  should  say 
it  is  about  two  and  one-half  cents  to-day. 

Q.  A  barrel  or  a  hundred  pounds?  A.  A  hundred  pounds.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  Newport  News  route,  which  is  practically 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  is  an  all-rail  route,  and  we  are  not 
obliged  to  pay  the  insurance  that  we  are  obliged  to  pay  on  the 
northern  route. 

Q.  Isn’t  the  rate  so  much  less  that  it  is  profitable  to  ship  by 
the  lake?  A.  It  ought  to  be,  but  it  isn’t.  I  think  nine  months 
of  the  year  it  is  cheaper  by  rail. 

Q.  Any  year?  A.  Yes,  sir;  any  year.  I  say  any  year — within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  because  that  route  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  developed  within  that  time.  The  Pennsylvania  Railway 
owns  its  own  elevators  at  Baltimore  and  I  think  they  absorb  the 
charge  on  grain. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Baltimore?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
also  at  Philadelphia.  They  own  their  own  elevators  there,  and 
on  grain  I  understand  they  absorb  the  elevating  charge,  which 
is  a  separate  charge  altogether  at  New  York. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  flour  business  here  in  Minne- 
apolis?  A.  Twenty-five  years. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  been  the  manager  of  the  North¬ 
western  Milling  Company?  A.  Well,  only  since  last  July. 

Q.  You  export  directly  from  here  to  the  foreign  ports?  A.  Yesy 
sir. 

Q.  You  do  your  business  that  way  altogether?  A.  We  con¬ 
tract  for  a  through  rate  to  London,  Liverpool,  or  whatever  port 
we  ship  to. 

Q.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  do  you  now  ship  flour  by  way  of 
New  York?  A.  I  should  say  probably  thirty  per  cent.  I  haven't 
looked  that  up  carefully,  but  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  estimate  it- 
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Q.  Is  that  a  reduction  in  amount  from  what  you  have  shipped? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  what  extent  if  has  been  a  reduction — 
what  your  proportions  were  a  few  years  ago?  A.  Of  course  I  will 
have  to  give  you  an  estimate  as  near  as  I  can  figure  the  thing  out. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  should  say  we  shipped  eighty-five  per  cent,  of 
our  flour  by  New  York  prior  to  six  years  ago,  and  I  don’t  think 
over  thirty  per  cent,  of  it  goes  that  way  now. 

Q.  That  has  been  a  gradual  reduction  from  eighty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent.?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  these  outside  ports  or  routes  develop. 

Q.  And  they  offer  additional  facilities  which  affect  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  the  rate?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  any  by  way  of  Boston?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent — I  mean  to  estimate  it  in  percentages?  A. 
Chicago  ten  per  cent.  Not  in  excess  of  that. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  by  way  of  Boston,  compared  to 
former  years?  A.  Not  as  far  as  my  business  is  concerned. 

Q.  It  remains  about  the  same?  A.  About  the  same;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore?  A.  Well,  the  other 
sixty  per  cent,  of  our  exports  are  divided  practically  between  the 
Newport  News  route,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  I  think  the 
Newport  News  route  gets  the  major  portion. 

Q.  Between  Newport  News  and  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
the  Newport  News  route  is  increasing,  is  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  on 
the  increase  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  about  Montreal?  Do  you  ship  any  by  way  of  Montreal? 
A.  During  the  summer  months  we  ship  some  by  Montreal,  but 
this  year  very  little.  Last  year  we  had  quite  a  heavy  business 
there. 

Q.  Has  it  remained  about  the  same  as  to  Montreal  for  a  number 

/ 

of  years  past,  or  is  it  on  the  increase?  A.  Last  year  Montreal  was 
heavier  than  it  was  ever  before  with  us. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  present  year?  A.  No;  I  mean  1898. 

<Q.  You  did  a  big  business  there  in  189S?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  In  1899  there  was  a  decrease?  A.  In  1899  there  was  a  large 
decrease,  and  in  1897  we  shipped  very  little  by  way  of  Montreal. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  the  element  that  entered  into  the  large 
increase  by  way  of  Montreal?  Of  course,  it  was  a  lower  rate. 
A.  A  question  of  rate;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  elements  that  entered  into  that  lower 
rate — brought  it  about?  A.  No;  I  couldn’t  say  that,  unless  it 
was  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  Montreal  rate  was 
abnormally  low  and  we,  in  anticipation  of  an  advance,  booked 
very  heavily  for  forward  months.  That  would  make — account 
for  the  large  tonnage  going  via  Montreal  in  1898. 

Q.  You  don’t  know  why  it  was  low?  A.  No. 

Q.  Or  whether  the  elements  that  made  that  rate  were  per¬ 
manent  elements  or  a  temporary  condition?  A.  It  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  condition.  Late  in  the  season  the  rate  was  advanced  and 

practically  kept  on  a  par  with  the  American  ports.  We  having 

\ 

booked  for  forward  shipment  to  a  large  extent — booked  them  in 
June  and  we  booked  for  July,  August  and  September  large  quan¬ 
tities,  because  we  thought  the  rate  was  lower  than  it  should  be, 
and  our  prediction  proved  correct  in  that  instance  because  the 
rate  did  go  far  beyond  that.  However,  these  old  contracts  had 
to  be  carried  out  and  that  brought  the  tonnage  at  Montreal  up. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Did  that  cause  a  large  decrease  in  business?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  business  on  a  par  with  the  American  ports  or  less? 
A.  When  it  is  on  a  par  with  American  ports  we  give  American 
ports  the  preference. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  During  these  years,  when  there  has  been  a  decrease  by  way 
of  New  York,  has  your  attention  been  called  to  any  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  by  way  of  New  York,  in  the  port  of  New  York,  that  has 
caused  the  larger  charge  there?  A.  No;  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
securing  the  best  through  rate  we  can  get  by  any  of  the  ports. 
It  is  offered  to  us  by  the  local  representatives  of  the  different 
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lines.  We  make  no  discrimination  between  New  York,  Newport 
News,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
rate  with  us. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  what  the  elements  are  that  make  that 
up?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  terminal  charges  at  New  York  on  flour? 
A.  No,  sir;  none  on  flour.  The  lighterage  allowance  there  makes 
me  think  some  lines  are  in  a  mind  to  favor  other  ports. 

Q.  The  railroad  companies  insist  that  the  shipper  does  not  pay 
that  charge  because  their  through  rate  is  the  same?  A.  Yes;  but 
it  comes  out  of  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  through  rate,  or  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  the  through  rate.  On  quoting  a  through  rate  from 
here  the  terminal  allowance  of  three  cents  is  deducted  always 
before  prorating. 

Q.  Those  rates  are  made  in  the  West.  Would  the  fact  that  the 
Eastern  railroads  terminating  at  New  York  require  that  allow¬ 
ance  for  lighterage  induce  the  agent  for  the  Western  roads  to 
make  a  more  favorable  rate  by  the  ports  where  they  would  not 
have  to  allow  for  the  lighterage?  A.  The  Western  railroads  have 
to  stand  their  proportion  of  that  lighterage  allowance.  I  think 
they  would  discriminate  against  New  York  on  that  account.  That 
is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion  though. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  never  heard  them  say  so?  A.  No;  but  I  judge  the  pref¬ 
erence  they  show  for  the  other  ports  will  be  the  only  explanation. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason  you  think  of?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  ever  contract  or  endeavor  to  ship  more  by  way  of 
the  lakes  and  canals?  A.  No;  we  never  have. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  handle  grain?  A.  No;  we  don’t  handle  grain. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  mean  flour.  A.  No,  we  have  never  shipped  any  by  that 
plan. 
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Q.  You  have  never  considered  that  subject?  A.  That  matter 
was  advocated  pretty  thoroughly  by  Erastus  Wiman,  but  I  un¬ 
derstood  his  proposition  embodied  a  guaranty  from  the  shippers 
that  they  would  give  him  a  certain  tonnage  during  the  season. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  I  understand  he  did  give  a  guaranty?  A.  He  did  not  get  a 
guaranty  from  us.  I  understand  he  did  from  some  of  the  ship¬ 
pers. 

Q.  There  was  no  arrangement  entered  into  between  your  firm 
and  Wiman?  A.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Not  only  Mr.  Wiman  but  a  number  of  representatives  of  the 
western  flour  men  in  New  York  testified  that  those  arrangements 
were  entered  into,  and  that  the  one  thing  that  prevented  their 
being  carried  out  was  the  inability  to  secure  terminal  facilities  in 
Newr  York  for  flour  going  by  the  canal.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that?  A.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  have  heard  that 
same  report  probably. 

Q.  You  have  had  your  attention  called  to  the  question  of  ter¬ 
minal  facilities?  A.  No,  sir,  we  made  no  contract  with  Mr.  Wi¬ 
man  in  regard  to  shipping  by  the  canal  and  so  we  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly  interested. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did?  A.  No,  sir,  I  couldn’t  say. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  were  not  connected  with  your  company  at  the  time  he 
w7as  getting  those  contracts?  A.  Oh,  yes,  I  have  been  with  our 
company  for  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  only  since  last  July?  A.  In  the  capacity 
of  manager  since  last  July.  However,  my  duties  were  always  in 
connection  with  the  traffic  department,  so  I  had  control  of  that 
prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  Would  you  say  what  objection  you  had  to  shipping  by  the 
canal?  A.  We  did  not  think  it  would  be  a  feasible  scheme. 
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Q.  Why?  A.  Because  we  thought  the  trunk  lines  from  Buf¬ 
falo  on  would  put  in  a  bid  that  would  shut  off  the  canal  entirely. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

Q.  You  would  be  favored  by  them?  A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  the  canal  is  not  competing  with  the 
railroad  to  a  suffi cient  extent  to  secure  that?  A.  If  we  had  been 
obligated  to  the  canal  we  would  not  have  been  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  any  new  rates.  For  that  reason  we  held  out 
and  did  not  go  into  any  arrangements  with  the  canal  in  regard 
to  any  specified  tonnage. 

Q.  If  the  canal  were  in  a  position  so  that  it  could  compete  with 
the  railroads  on  flour  you  would  use  the  canal  at  that  lower  rate 
without  any  contracts  from  Mr.  Wyman  or  anyone  else?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  I  understood  we  were  at  liberty  to  use  it  at  any  time. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  considered  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  to 
make  the  canal  a  competitor  with  the  railroads  on  flour?  A.  I 
don’t  think  they  have  the  facilities  at  Buffalo  nor  the  facilities  at 
New  York. 

Q.  The  terminal  facilities?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  then  that  the  essential  thing  to  be  done 
to  make  the  canal  a  competitor  with  the  railroad  is  to  provide 
not  only  the  canal  but  also  terminal  facilities  such  as  the  railroads 
have?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  both  Buffalo  and  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  storage  facilities?  A.  Well,  either  storage  facilities 
or  warehouse  for  warehousing  the  flour  until  it  could  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  railroad  to  the  boat  line. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  would  say  it  is  impossible  to  ship  flour  by  the  canal 
without  terminal  facilities  at  Buffalo  to  receive  it  for  shipment? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  terminal  facilities  in  New  York  to  receive  it  after  it  has 
arrived  there?  A.  To  get  anything  like  good  service. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  militate  against  your  business  at  all 
so  far  as  it  was  carried  on  by  the  railroads  if  you  were  to  have 
your  flour  carried  by  the  canal?  A.  No,  I  can’t  say  that  it  would. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Gallagher,  have  you  anything  to  suggest  to  us — your 
ideas  as  to  what  could  be  done  in  New  York  and  Buffalo?  A.  No; 
as  I  said  before  it  is  just  a  matter  of  rate  with  us.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  discriminate  against  any  one  of  the  American  ports. 
We  give  them  the  preference  over  Montreal  or  outside  ports.  I 
have  nothing  to  suggest  that  would  change  the  situation  except 
the  through  rate. 

Q.  Suppose  the  differentials  were  abolished,  would  that  be  any 
inducement?  A.  As  between  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Phila¬ 
delphia? 

Q.  Yes,  Newport  News  and  New  York.  A.  That  might  remedy 
matters  temporarily. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  temporarily — until  a  new  differential 
was  produced?  A.  Yes,  sir;  or  until  they  found  some  way  of 
evading  or  overcoming  the  abolishment  of  the  differential. 

By  Commissioner  Smith  : 

Q.  If  the  differential  were  abolished  you  think  it  would  favor 
New  York?  A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  temporarily,  but  I  still 
think  there  would  be  some  way  of  getting  around  the  differential. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  railroads  to  other  ports  would 
devise  some  scheme  by  which  they  would  get  their  share  of  the 
business?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  ship  principally  by  rail  from  here  during  the  lake  and 
rail  season?  A.  W"e  ship  lake  and  rail  usually,  but  as  I  said  a 
while  ago  the  Newport  News  route  which  is  the  all-rail  route  has 
been  getting  I  think  fully  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  export  business 
in  spite  of  the  lake  and  rail  route. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  year  around?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  insurance  item  between  ship¬ 
ping  by  rail  and  on  the  lake?  A.  We  estimate  it  about  a  cent  a 
barrel — half  a  cent  a  hundred. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  get  about  as  good  dispatch  lake  and  rail  as  all  rail? 
A.  No,  we  don’t  get  as  good  dispatch. 

Q.  Don’t  you?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  difference  is  it?  A.  It  is  very  irregular.  On  the 
lake  and  rail  business  we  have  to  ship  from  here  to  one  of  the 
lake  ports.  It  is- there  transfered  to  the  boat  and  transferred 
again  at  Buffalo.  It  simply  saves  the  transfer,  as  by  rail  it  goes 
through  on  our  own  cars,  without  any  transfer  at  all,  and  there 
is  never  more  than  one  transfer,  and  that  is  at  Chicago  or  the 
junction  point.  The  time  of  shipment  is  usually  twenty  per  cent, 
less. 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Gallagher,  suppose  New  York  would  establish  the 
same  facilities  as  Newport  News  has,  so  that  you  could  ship  by 
rail  to  New  York  steady,  and  have  no  lighterage  charge,  the  flour 
being  transferred  from  the  car  to  the  ship,  would  it  then  be  an 
inducement  for  you  to  favor  New  York?  A.  I  couldn’t  say  that, 
sir. 

Q.  That  would  do  ^way  with  the  differentials  and  the  lighter¬ 
age  charge?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  by  doing  away  with  the  differ¬ 
ential,  I  think  New  York  would  get - 

Q.  The  lighterage  charge  is  three  cents;  that  is  quite  an  item, 
isn’t  it,  in  your  business?  A.  Y"ou  understand  we  do  not  really 
have  to  assume  that  charge. 

Q.  You  don’t?  A.  The  lighterage  comes  out  of  their  rates  be¬ 
fore  the  prorating  is  done. 

Q.  It  would  make  a  difference  of  six  cents?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  those  facilities  were  established  in  New  York  city,  and 
which  I  understand  some  capitalists  contemplate — Greater  New 
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York  has  a  territory  now  of  370  miles  and  has  a  large  territory 
where  they  can  erect  just  such  dock  facilities  as  Newport  New& 
has  to-day,  and  New  York  is,  no  doubt,  now  awakening  to  her 
interests;  if  that  could  be  established  do  you  think  New  York 
fvould  be  a  favorable  port  to  ship  through?  A.  I  think  it  would.. 

Q.  All  conditions  being  equal,  you  would  favor  New  York? 

Commissioner  Smith — Is  that  so,  Mr.  Gallagher? 

A.  Would  we  favor  New  York? 

The  Chairman — All  conditions  being  equal? 

Commissioner  Smith — Rates  the  same  and  despatch  equal? 

A.  No,  I  couldn’t  say  we  would. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Here  are  the  financial  advantages  you  have  there,  your  bills- 
of  lading  and  your  drafts,  etc.,  which  you  do  not  have  at  Newport 
News.  They  have  no  advantages?  A.  No;  none  at  all. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  terminal  port?  A.  Well,  there  is  no  question 
but  what  that  would  prove  very  beneficial  to  New  York,  and  their 
export  business  would  be  increased  materially  by  that  change. 
As  far  as  our  discriminating  in  favor  of  one  point  or  another  is 
concerned,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  about  that.  We  naturally 
would  ship  to  New  York,  because  the  facilities  are  better  and  our 
export  tonnage  would  naturally  increase  that  way. 

Q.  I  understand  that  sometimes  the  shippers  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  with  their  drafts  if  they  ship  through  different  ports  other 
than  New  York  city.  Is  that  so?  A.  We  have  had  none  of  that, 
though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  on  that.  We  have  had  no  trou¬ 
ble  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  under  present  conditions  in  the 
through  rate  via  Newport  News  and  via  New  York?  A.  I  think 
it  is  about  two  and  a  half  cents  a  hundred  to-day. 

Q.  Well,  then,  it  would  be  less  than  the  differential?  A.  The 
differential  would  be  three  cents  a  hundred,  would  it  not,  between 
Baltimore  and  New  York?  That  is  a  trifle  less  than  the  differen¬ 
tial;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Would  that  indicate  that  the  natural  conditions  with  the 
differentials  wiped  out  would  amount  to  half  a  cent  in  favor  of 
New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  half  a  cent  in  favor  of  New 
YTork. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  With  the  lighterage  maintained?  A.  With  the  lighterage 
maintained;  yes,  sir. 

CHARLES  E.  FRENCH. 

CHARLES  E.  FRENCH,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild, 
answered  questions  as  follows: 

'  By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  full  name,  Mr.  French?  A.  Charles  E. 

French. 

Q.  And  residence,  Minneapolis?  A.  Minneapolis. 

Q.  And  business,  flour  and  exporter?  A.  Flour  mill. 

Q.  You  export  flour?  A.  Yes,  sir;  L.  Christian  &  Co. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  here?  A.  Oh,  we 
have  been  in  the  milling  business — not  exactly  this  firm,  but  in 
the  milling  business  for  17  or  18  or  19  years. 

Q.  If  you  will  proceed  with  what  you  were  going  to  say  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter  when  I  interrupted  you?  A.  Why,  I  stated 
that  I  did  not  think  that  I  could  make  much  more  explanation 
than  Mr.  Gallagher  had  given,  because  we  are  very  much  in  the 
same  line.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  that  canal  could  be 
opened  with  the  proper  facilities,  both  at  the  western  and  east¬ 
ern  end,  that  it  would  be  a  regulator  of  rates,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  New  York,  having  that  advantage,  if  it  was  used  for  every¬ 
thing  that  was  in  it,  would  give  her  the  preference.  The  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  the  cheapness  with  which  that  stuff  could  be  han¬ 
dled  from  Buffalo,  New  York,  would  make  up  against  any  differ¬ 
ential  that  Baltimore  or  Newport  News  would  have. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Has  the  idea  ever  presented  itself  to  your  mind,  or  have  you 
ever  discussed  the  question,  of  establishing  your  own  canal  boats, 
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if  proper  terminals  were  provided?  A.  You  mean  individual 
canal  lines  or  individual  lines  from  here? 

Q.  The  aggregation  of  millers  here,  for  instance.  A.  No,  sir; 
that  has  never  been  suggested,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  practic¬ 
able.  We  have  got  to  make  a  connection  with  the  local  railroads 

first  and  their  connection  is  the  one  that  we  alwavs  have  to  use 

*/ 

going  down  the  lakes.  For  instance,  the  millers  of  Buffalo  have 
used  their  own  private  boats,  but  I  do  not  think  the  millers  of 
Minneapolis  have  ever  used  their  own  private  boats  shipping  from 
Duluth  or  Superior  to  Buffalo.  That  rate  is  made  in  connection 
with  the  local  roads. 

Q.  That  would  not  apply  in  the  matter  of  Duluth  shipments? 
A.  No.  Duluth  has  better  facilities  for  making  these  independent 
shipments  than  Minneapolis,  because  the  local  rate  from  here  to 
Duluth  is  rather  better  on  the  through  rate  than  could  be  made 
on  the  local  rate. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  would  say  that  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  to  pro¬ 
vide  terminal  facilities  at  Buffalo  and  at  New  York,  in  order  to 
have  flour  shipped  by  the  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir;  you  would  have  to 
have  warehouse  facilities  in  Buffalo  to  take  the  shipments  as  they 
came  from  the  steamer  and  then  there  would  be  a  necessary  trans¬ 
fer  from  there  to  the  canal  boats  and  the  same  facilities  would 
have  to  exist  at  the  eastern  termination  or  else  the  canal  would  be 
in  the  same  shape  as  it  is  now. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  effect  would  the  individual  ownership  of  canal  boats 
in  one  small  fleet  have  upon  your  bill  of  lading?  Would  it  affect 
your  bill  of  lading  unfavorably  if  the  shipment  was  made  by  an 
individual  canal  boat  owner?  A.  I  should  think  it  would.  I 
don’t  think  we  could  do  that  business  at  all.  We  would  have  to 
do  a  shipping  business  on  the  canal,  and  reside  in  Minneapolis. 

Q.  You  don’t  think  that  Minneapolis  is  so  situated  that  it  could 
patronize  the  canal  under  any  circumstances?  A.  Not  with  its 
own  boats. 
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Q.  We  are  told  that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  shipment  by  canal 
is  the  irresponsibility  of  individual  boat  owners.  I  wanted  to1 
know  if  that  is  your  view  that  they  are  irresponsible,  because  own¬ 
ers  of  only  a  small  amount  of  property?  A.  I  should  think  at 
present  it  would  be. 

Q.  It  would  at  present  affect  your  bill  of  lading  to  ship  by  a 
small  owner?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  it  would. 

Q.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  large  company?  A.  If  the 
proper  facilities  were  established  by  the  canal  I  don’t  think  it 
would  be  long  before  they  would  have  the  facilities  for  shipping. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  not  affect  your  bill  of  lading?  A.  It  would 
not  in  that  event. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Suppose  all  these  facilities  were  established  at  each  end  of 
the  canal,  and  through  the  canal,  would  you  still  be  to  an  extent 
in  the  hands  of  the  railroads  in  such  arrangements  as  they  would 
want  to  make  from  Minneapolis  to  the  lake?  A.  To  a  limited 
extent;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  were  disposed  to  discourage  shipment  by  the  canal 
you  would  be  in  their  hands?  A.  They  might  make  a  rate  from 
here  to  Buffalo,  for  instance,  and  then  another  rate  to  New  York. 
In  other  words,  the  canal  would  force  then  to  cut  their  rates  to  the 
extent  that  they  might  be  able  to  do  the  business  still. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  By  rail?  A.  By  rail.  The  railroads  have  always  fought  the 

canal. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  They  could  make  as  high  a  local  rate  from  here  to  Buffalo? 
A.  At  forty  cents  a  barrel  to  Buffalo,  for  instance,  and  forty-five 
cents  a  barrel  to  New  York.  In  that  case  the  all-rail  route  would 
probably  be  more  advantageous  to  the  shipper  than  to  bring  it  to 
Buffalo  and  break  bulk  at  Buffalo. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  true  of  Minneapolis  but  wouldn’t  be  true 
of  Duluth?  A.  Well,  it  would  be  true  to  a  certain  extent. 
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Duluth  might  ship  stuff  by  local  boat  and  connect  with  the  Erie 
canal  and  get  a  bill  of  lading  from  New  York  by  establishing  a 
sub-office  there — something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  It  would  be  easier  to  have  an  independent  lake  line  estab¬ 
lished  than  to  build  a  new  railroad?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  that  was  accomplished  wouldn’t  that  take  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  railroads  from  here  to  the  lake  to  make  such  an 
arbitrary  rate  to  Buffalo?  Wouldn’t  they  be  obliged  to  fix  a 
very  high  rate  from  here  to  the  lake  if  you  could  get  an  indepen¬ 
dent  lake  line  at  Duluth?  A.  In  connection  with  the  canal? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  think  there  is  competition  enough  between  the 
local  railroads  to  arrange  anything  of  that  sort. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Then  you  wouldn’t  be  so  much  in  their  hands  as  you  rather 
feared?  The  competition  between  them  would  prevent  them  from 
arbitrarily  discouraging  shipments?  A.  Provided  the  proper 
facilities  existed  that  do  not  now  exist.  I  think  the  probability 
is  that  some  railroad  here  would  take  advantage  of  that. 

Q.  That  having  been  done,  other  railroads  would  have  to  follow 
suit?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  what  extent  there  is  railroad  competi¬ 
tion  from  here  to  the  lake?  A.  The  railroad  competition? 

Q.  Yes,  how  many  lines  and  to  what  extent  is  there  competi¬ 
tion?  A.  There  are  lines  reaching  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  on 
the  south  and  there  are  lines  reaching  from  here  to  Duluth  and 
St.  Paul — the  Duluth  and  Great  Northern. 

Q.  How  many  lines  are  there?  A.  Three  lines  from  here  to 
Duluth — four  lines.  The  Northern  Pacific  runs  to  Duluth — four 
lines. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  And  four  to  the  south?  A.  No,  there  are  five  to  the  south — 
five  or  six. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Take  the  three  ports,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Duluth,  what 
are  the  total  number  of  independent  competing  lines?  A.  It  is 
either  nine  or  ten. 

Q.  And  the  competition  between  them  is  keen — there  is  no 
combination  between  them?  A.  Well,  that  is  a  difficult  question 
to  answer.  Sometimes  there  is  considerable  combination  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  at  other  times  not  so  much. 

Q.  It  would  be  very  difficult -  A.  Very  difficult  to  harness 

a1!  those  interests  if  there  was  a  competition  offering  any  consider¬ 
able  reduction  in  the  price  of  freight  between  Duluth  or  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  now  ship  by  way  of  New  York?  A. 
Oh,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question  in  any  definite - - 

Q.  I  mean  approximately  and  in  proportion — the  percentage. 
A.  It  is  comparatively  small. 

Q.  Have  you  in  the  past  year  shipped  to  a  large  extent  by 
way  of  New  York?  A.  No,  most  of  the  shipments  have  gone 
through  other  ports. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Which  port?  A.  Newport  News  and  Philadelphia.  The 
rates  via  New  York  have  on  an  average  been  higher  than  those 
other  outside  ports. 

Q.  For  several  years?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  shipped  to  any  large  extent  to  New 
Y~ork — any  time  in  the  past?  A.  We  don’t  object  when  we  can 
get  equal  rates. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  favor  New  York  when  there  are  equal  rates?  A. 
No,  except  there  are  better  shipping  facilities  from  New  York 
and  everything  else  being  equal  New  York  is  a  better  market  and 
at  the  present  condition  the  rate  going  by  New  York  would  have 
the  preference  because  there  is  more  ocean  shipping  there. 
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By  Mr  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  there  has  been  any 
change  in  the  conduct  of  your  business  as  to  what  port  we  ship 
by;  have  you  at  any  time  in  the  past  shipped  more  largely  by 
New  York?  A.  All  of  this  lies  in  the  reducing  of  the  rate  lower 
than  New  York.  The  process  has  been  going  on  for  years.  It  is 
because  you  can  get  cheaper  rates  through  some  other  port. 

Q.  There  was  a  time  when  you  did  ship  more  largely  Through 
New  York  than  the  other  ports?  A.  There  was  a  time  when 
there  were  less  facilities  in  the  outside  ports  than  New  York. 

Q.  And  as  those  facilities  increased  you  did  less  shipping  by 
New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  has  been  going  on  for  howT  long  in  your  business? 
A.  For  eight  or  ten  years,  more  or  less. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  conditions  in  New  York  are  remov¬ 
able  that  have,  to  a  large  extent,  contributed  to  the  upbuilding 
of  those  other  ports?  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  New  York 
people  are  better  judges  of  that  than  the  rest  of  us. 

Q.  They  tell  us  down  there  that  the  people  in  the  Northwest 
are.  A.  They  can  remove  the  difficulties. 

Q.  They  say  rates  are  made  out  here.  A.  The  rates  are  based 
on  fixed  charges.  The  larger  the  charges  in  New  York  the  less 
the  shipments. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  there  any  fixed  charges  besides  the  lighterage?  A.  All 
that  I  know  of  except  those  arbitrary  to  New  York.  The  differ¬ 
ential  to  New  York  is  greater. 

Q.  The  differential  and  lighterage  are  what  work  against  the 
port  of  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  if  facilities  were  created  in  New  York  similar  to  what 
they  are  in  Newport  News,  New  York  would  get  the  preference? 
A.  There  would  be  a  large  increase  in  the  business.  The  delays 
at  a  port  like  Newport  News  is  the  objection  to  using  that  route, 
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and  unless  we  could  get  a  little  cheaper  price  going  by  Newport 
News  we  wouldn’t  use  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  other  ports  than  Newport  News?  A. 
No;  principally  Newport  News. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  such  difficulty  at  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore  or  Montreal?  A.  No,  the  rates  have  been  cheaper  than 
to  other  points. 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Newport  News,  in  other  words,  is  nothing  but  a  railroad 
terminal?  A.  That  is  all. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Even  railroad  terminal  facilities  are  limited  from  what  you 
say,  because  it  causes  delay?  A.  No,  the  shipping  facilities  from 
Newport  News  are  limited. 

Q.  Not  definite  enough?  A.  No. 

Q.  Not  enough  steamers  sailing?  A.  No.  That  is  the  advan¬ 
tage  New  York  would  have. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  found,  as  Mr.  Gallagher  has  stated,  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  rates  is  about  two  and  one-half  cents?  A.  Just  about. 

Q.  And  would  there  be  about  the  same  difference  between  Bal¬ 
timore  and  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir;  about  the  same. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  Philadelphia?  A.  Philadelphia  is  nearer  to 
New  York. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  rates  to-day. 

Q.  (to  Mr.  Gallagher).  Can  you  say,  Mr.  Gallagher? 

Mr.  Gallagher — No,  I  could  not.  I  should  say  about  one  and 
one-quarter  cents.  That  is  the  difference  at  present.  That 
doesn’t  always  exist. 

Q.  Does  it  generally  average  that  difference? 
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Mr.  Gallagher — No,  I  don’t  think  it  generally  averages  as  much 
as  that.  The  difference  at  present  is  greater  than  usual. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Gallagher,  it  is  a  question  of  barter, 
isn’t  it,  between  the  shipper  and  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Gallagher — Between  the  shipper  and  the  railroad? 

Q.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gallagher — Well,  it  would  be  hard  to  put  it  on  those  terms. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  local  agents  to  put  up  rates  each  day 
on  certain  ports,  and  there  is  not  usually  a  great  deal  of  argument 
about  it.  If  their  rates  are  not  good  we  try  somebody  else.  The 
man  that  gives  the  lowest  rates  gets  the  business.  We  have  no 
friends  in  the  business  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild  (continuing  with  Mr.  French): 

Q.  The  railroad  men  state  that  the  principle  of  the  differential 
is  to  equalize  rates  as  between  the  different  Atlantic  seaports  so 
that  the  through  rate  would  be  the  same  irrespective  of  the  port 
it  goes  by.  To  carry  out  the  principle  it  would  be  necessary  to 
reduce  that  differential  about  half  a  cent,  that  is  on  an  average, 
would  it  not?  A.  Reduce  it - 

Q.  Reduce  the  differential  about  half  a  cent?  A.  Make  it  less? 

Q.  Yes,  in  order  to  make  it  equalize — make  the  differential  less 
against  New  York  if  they  wished  to  equalize  the  rate.  A.  New 
York  having  greater  ocean  facilities  and  more  vessels,  if  the  rate 
was  the  same  Newport  News  would  be  out  of  the  business  and 
consequently  she  would  have  to  put  her  rate  down  at  a  low  price 
or  she  wouldn’t  get  the  business.  The  facilities  and  the  price  are 
very  near  the  proper  ratio  at  present. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  To  the  extent,  then,  that  New  York  maintains  rigidly  its 
extra  charge,  to  just  that  extent  it  encourages  the  increase  of 
accommodations  at  Newport  News?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  is  the  proper  ratio  of  equalization  if  the 
effect  of  the  present  condition  is  to  make  Mr.  Gallagher’s  ship- 
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ments  to  New  York  change  from  eighty-five  per  cent,  to  thirty  per 
cent,  in  six  years?  A.  The  point  I  meant  to  make,  it  would  not 
take  but  a  very  slight  increase  to  make  it  the  same  as  New  York. 
At  present  Newport  News  gets  the  preference  because  it  is  a 
lower  rate. 

Q.  Because  it  is  a  little  more  than  equalized?  A.  It  wouldn’t 
take  very  much  though.  If  New  York  had  the  same  price,  New 
York  would  probably  get  the  business  up  to  the  time  that  there 
would  be  so  much  in  New  York  that  they  would  be  delayed  a» 
much  as  Newport  News  is. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Do  you  suffer  much  from  delay  at  New  York?  A.  Not  so 

much. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  suffer  at  Philadelphia  from  delay?  A.  The  facili¬ 
ties  are  not  as  good  there  and  are  not  as  good  anywhere  as  at 
New  York,  and  the  further  you  get  away  from  New  York,  my  ex 
perience  has  been,  the  greater  the  delay. 

Mr.  Gallagher — Mr.  French  was  speaking  about  the  service  at 
New  York  compared  with  Newport  News.  He  left  the  impression 
that  thei  Newport  News  service  was  poor.  I  say  that  I  had  good 
service  this  year  at  Newport  News  and  that  was  on  account  of 
the  increased  facilities. 

Mr.  Fairchild — Increased  number  of  ships? 

Mr.  Gallagher — Yes,  sir;  and  I  understand  they  have  built 
three  warehouses  down  there. 

Mr.  Fairchild — They  are  constantly  increasing  their  facilities 
not  only  as  to  carrying  capacity,  but  ocean  vessels? 

Mr.  Gallagher — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — They  are  principally  tramp  steamers,  not 
regular  liners? 

Mr.  Gallagher — They  sometimes  have  ships  of  their  own.  They 
sometimes  charter  an  outside  steamer,  though. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild  (continuing  with  Mr.  French). 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  relations  or  negotiations  with  Mr.  Erastus 
Wiman  as  to  his  plan  of  shipment?  A.  We  made  no  contract 
with  him. 

Q.  You  had  conferences  with  him?  A.  We  had  some  con¬ 
ferences,  but  made  no  contract. 

Q.  You  had  some  negotiations  with  him?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  your  attention  was  particularly  called  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  terminal  facilities?  A.  Yes;  we  have  some  advertising 
letters  and  pamphlets  that  he  sent  out.  I  remember  reading 
them  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  as  a  result  of  that  you  came  to  your  conclusion  in 
regard  to  the  terminal  facilities  and  also  that  his  plan  was  a  cor¬ 
rect  one,  providing  terminal  facilities  could  be  secured?  A.  That 
was  the  impression  I  got. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Provided  it  could  be  carried  out?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  favor  such  an  arrangement?  A.  I  would  favor 
it  ,as  a  shipper.  We  favor  anything  that  tends  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  carrying  stuff  from  the  west  to  the  east. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Wiman’s  line  could  be  estab¬ 
lished,  as  he  contemplated,  with  facilities  at  each  end,  in  a 
short  time  the  railroads  would  meet  any  rate  he  would  make? 
A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  factor  in  reducing  the  railroad  rate. 

Mr.  Gallagher — That  was  the  point  I  ,  brought  up  at  that  time. 

Commissioner  Smith — It  was  the  factor  that  persuaded  you  to 
keep  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Gallagher — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fairchild — It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Gallagher,  if  the  facilities 
by  way  of  the  canal,  including  terminal  facilities,  were  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  you  could  feel  assured  it  was  a  permanent  arrange¬ 
ment,  then  you  wouldn’t  be  deterred  from  shipping  by  way  of  the 
canal  and  securing  thereby  those  lower  rates  by  reason  of  any 
fear  of  the  railroad?  j 

Mr.  Gallagher — No,  sir. 

'  /  *  i 
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JOHN  Q.  ADAMS. 

JOHN  Q.  ADAMS,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  an¬ 
swered  question  as  follows: 

Q.  Mr.  Adams,  please  give  your  name?  A.  John  Q.  Adams. 

Q.  Residence?  A.  Residence,  St.  Paul;  business  in  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Adams?  A.  Grain  and  grain 
shipments,  elevator  business. 

Q.  You  are  a  grain  exporter,  are  you?  A.  At  times. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  in  the  business  in  Minneapolis  how 
long?  A.  Oh,  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Q.  Through  what  ports  do  you  export?  A.  In  this  section  we 
export  out  of  Montreal  or  Boston  or  New  York. 

Q.  Not  from  any  of  the  South  Atlantic  ports?  A.  No.  We 
have,  however,  from  Newport  News  occasionally,  not  often,  grain 
that  originates  here  though. 

Q.  The  grain  that  originates  in  this  section  almost  entirely 
goes  by  way  of  the  lakes?  A.  Either  Duluth  or  the  “  Soo  ”  or 
Gladstone. 

Q.  As  between  Montreal  and  Boston  and  New  York  will  yon 
state  the  relative  proportion  of  your  shipments  by  way  of  each 
port,  and  if  their  relative  proportions  have  changed  any  in  the 
patt  years,  will  you  explain  to  what  extent  they  have  changed 
and  in  favor  of  what  ports,  if  any?  A.  I  think  they  have 
changed  a  little  in  favor  of  Boston.  I  can  hardly  say  just 
what  proportion  goes  by  Montreal.  It  would  depend  somewhat 
on  the  season  of  the  year.  In  exporting  corn  in  the  spring 
months  Montreal  is  much  the  best  route,  because  it  is  the 
northern  route  and  we  feel  perfectly  sure  of  the  condition.  If 
you  send  corn  down  to  New  York  in  May  and  June  you  don’t 
know  what  may  happen  to  it  by  the  time  it  gets  there  as  to  con¬ 
dition.  I  consider  Montreal  much  the  safest  route. 

*  - 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  is  a » climatic  advantage,  isn’t  it?  A.  Yes;  the 
northern  route  and  is  applicable  with  reference  to  corn  in  the 
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spring  and  summer  months.  Montreal  is  usually  from  one  to 
two  cents  a  bushel  lower  than  via  New  York  and  Boston. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  between  New  York  and  Boston?  A.  New 
York  and  Boston  are  about  the  same  for  Liverpool  and  London 
and  the  principal  ports.  Montreal  has  an  outside  advantage  in 
the  ocean  freights.  For  North  England  ports  or  North  Ireland 
ports,  Belfast,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Leith,  Aberdeen,  you  can  usually 
get  much  better  ocean  rates  in  connection  with  the  rate  to  Mon¬ 
treal  than  New  York. 

Q.  There  are  advantages  by  way  of  Boston  and  New  York  suffi¬ 
cient  to  offset  that  lower  rate  by  way  of  Montreal?  A.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  months  you  can  almost  always  get  a  rate 
that  shows  a  little  lower  through  to  most  ports  via  Montreal  than 
via  New  York  or  Boston,  but  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  you 
can  ship  that  way. 

Q.  Aren’t  the  facilities  increasing  at  Montreal?  A.  Yes;  it  is 
getting  to  be  a  better  and  better  port.  In  the  grain  export  busi¬ 
ness  we  have  to  furnish  ocean  bills  of  lading  so  we  don’t  get  any 
through  rates  as  a  general  thing.  We  do  not  know  much  about 
their  rates.  It  is  the  same  rate  to  Montreal  and  the  ocean  con¬ 
tract  that  is  made. 

Q.  And  the  same  to  New  York  or  Boston?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  When  you  say  you  have  been  increasing  your  shipments  to 
Boston,  that  indicates  that  you  have  been  able  to  get  a  lower  rate 
via  Boston  than  New  York?  A.  That  applies  from  Boston  to 
Liverpool  chiefly.  There  is  a  very  large  fleet  from  Boston  to  Liver¬ 
pool. 

Q.  Line  ships  or  tramps?  A.  No;  line  ships.  The  Leland  line 
and  the  Warren  line - 

Q.  In  shipping  grain  to  Boston  do  you  receive  any  concessions 
that  you  are  not  able  to  obtain  in  New  York?  A.  I  don’t  know 
of  any  concessions  except  at  times  storage  facilities  are  better  in 
Boston  than  New  York. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  Cheaper?  A.  I  don’t  think  they  are  cheaper,  but  you  are  not 
tied  up  for  ten  days.  You  have  a  lot  of  grain  and  miss  a  certain 
steamship,  and  as  a  general  thing  they  don’t  charge  you  extra 
if  it  is  held  over  for  next  one,  or  a  little  later. 

Q.  The  free  storage  is  to  accommodate  the  ships?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
At  times  they  will  give  free  storage  for  the  legal  period  also,  but 
that  I  think  is  done  to  make  sure  of  the  traffic  from  Buffalo  to 
Boston,  principally  in  the  winter  time  over  certain  railroads. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  you  think  that  is  quite  a  substantial  element  in  in¬ 
ducing  grain  to  go  by  Boston  that  otherwise  would  go  by  New 
Yrork?  A.  Yes,  sir.  So  far  as  I  know  the  terminal  charges  are 
about  the  same.  The  terminal  charge  at  Montreal  is  much  lower 
- — about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel  on  grain — transfer  charge. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  Transfer  charge?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Only  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel?  A.  Yes,  sir;  when  it 
goes  in  by  barges.  Put  if  f.  o.  b.  ocean  steamer  and  it  costs  you 
one  and  a  quarter  cents  in  Boston  and  one  and  one-eighth  cents 
in  New  Yrork. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  And  in  Canada  how  much?  A.  One-quarter  cent. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  We  have  been  told  by  the  New  York  people  that  they  make 
an  open  rebate.  A.  It  depends,  I  think,  on  the  way  in  which  the 
freights'  are  charged  up.  There  is  a  lighterage  charge  of  three- 
eighths  of  a  cent  a  bushel  that  has  been  rebated  at  times  I  know. 

Q.  That  is  the  transportation  l?y  elevator  and  such  things  as 
that?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  rebate  in  Boston  to  offset  that?  A.  Not  that  I 

know  of. 
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Q.  So  that  the  advantage  is  largely,  but  not  wholly,  in  storage? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  improved  conditions 
of  the  Canadian  canals  and  their  likely  effect  upon  shipments  by 
way  of  Montreal?  A.  Somewhat  and  more  particularly  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  new  route  by  Parry  Sound.  .There  are  some  very 
fine  steamers  on  that  route  delivering  grain  from  Duluth  f.  o.  b. 
ocean  steamer  more  favorably. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  Comparatively  how  much  more  favorably?  A.  It  depends 
upon  the  season  of  the  year. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  what  there  was  a  proportional  average 
all  the  while — an  average  of  about  so  much  as  between  Montreal 
and  the  American  ports.  A.  I  would  figure  it  from  a  cent  to  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  bushel. 

Q.  In  favor  of  Montreal?  A.  In  favor  of  Montreal.  Against 
that  is  the  slightly  higher  insurance  rate? 

Q.  About  what  fraction  of  a  cent?  A.  Oh,  I  should  think  it 
would  be  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 

Q.  Increase  in  the  insurance?  A.  Increase  in  insurance — in 
a  rough  way. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  In  Chicago  there  w7ere  two  lake  shipping  men  who  appeared 
before  the  Commission,  each  of  them  representing  different  com¬ 
panies,  not  at  all  connected  with  each  other,  and  who  testified  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  their  arrangements  practically  completed 
as  a  result  of  the  improvement  of  the  Canadian  canal  which  will 
be  open  next  season  to  the  fullest  extent,  to  put  on  a  line  of  boats 
that  will  go  from  the  lake  ports  by  way  of  the  canals,  the  Can¬ 
adian  canals,  to  the  European  ports;  that  those  boats  will  carry 
about  1,900  tons  through  the  canals  and  then  can  be  further 
loaded  at  Montreal  so  that  they  will  carrv  across  the  ocean  3.000 

to  3,300  tons.  What  would  you  think  of  the  feasibilitv  of  such  a 
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scheme?  A.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  feasible  or  profitable,  with  the 
very  low  transfer  charges  at  Montreal.  At  one-quarter  of  a  cent 
a  bushel  f.  o.  b.  on  ocean  steamer  I  should  rather  ship  to  Montreal 
and  transfer  than  to  try  to  do  any  of  that  through  business. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  There  is  some  advantage  in  the  transfer,  isn’t  there?  A, 
There  may  be. 

Q.  Do  you  figure  that  that  is  an  advantage?  A.  Possibly. 

Q.  The  transferring  of  it — cooling  it?  A.  There  is  an  advantage 
in  that  at  times. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Would  that  be  an  advantage  to  package  freight,  such  as 
flour?  A.  I  couldn’t  say. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  the  flour  business?  ,A*  No. 

Q.  That  is,  without  breaking  bulk,  but  to  go  right  from  Chicago 
or  from  Duluth  right  straight  to  Liverpool?  A.  I  shouldn’t  con¬ 
sider  it  any  special  advantage  to  grain.  I  would  rather  have  it 
handled  once. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  You  cannot  speak  as  to  any  other  commodity?  A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Gallagher,  how  does  that  strike  you. 

Mr.  Gallagher — It  would  be  no  advantage  to  flour.  I  would 
rather  see  it  go  right  straight  through  without  being  disturbed. 
Flour  doesn’t  need  air  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild:  ■ 

Q.  Having  in  view  the  limited  tonnage  that  would  go  through 
the  canal,  would  you  consider  that  that  was  a  feasible  scheme  sug¬ 
gested  by  those  two  men?  A.  Carrying  1,900  tons  from  here  to 
Montreal  and  loading  the  balance  there? 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  They  would  have  a  steam  lighter  there  and  transfer  it  there 
and  make  the  transfer  without  going  to  a  dock?  A.  No;  I  don’t 
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think  that  would  be  any  advantage.  It  all  depends  on  what  their 
through  rate  is. 

Q.  They  claim  they  could  make  a  through  rate  that  would  give 
them  the  business?  A.  The  transferring  would  detain  the  steamer 
at  Montreal  or  the  boat  and  the  loading  of  the  balance  of  the 
steamer  would  take  very  nearly  as  long  as  loading  the  whole 
steamer. 

Q.  They  avoid  the  cost  of  the  terminal  by  that  process.  That  is 
considerable.  They  would  bring  the  imports  directly  back — im¬ 
ports  of  a  class  that  pay  very  high  rates,  and  in  exports,  too,  they 
would  not  confine  themselves  to  grain  and  flour?  A.  Yes;  they 
could  save  some  expense  on  that  account. 

Q.  They  say  they  have  figured  it  up  sufficiently  to  assure  them¬ 
selves  that  there  is  a  very  substantial  profit?  A.  Yes? 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Adams,  you  are  familiar  with  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  on  the  Canadian  canals?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  grain,  to  what  extent  in  carrying  capacity  would,  in  your 

opinion,  the  Erie  canal  have  to  be  improved  in  order  to  compete 

/ 

with  the  Canadian  canals,  as  they  nowr  exist  in  their  improved 
condition?  A.  Oh,  I  couldn’t  answer  that  very  well. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  You  haven’t  thought  enough  about  it — have  not  studied  it 
sufficiently?  A.  I  haven’t  studied  it  sufficiently.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  rarely  use  the  canal.  We  prefer  the  railroads.  We  al¬ 
most  always  get  a  rate  from  Buffalo  that  is  as  good  as  the  canal 
rates. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  so?  A.  Two  or  three  years.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  railroads  will  give  a  rate  that  is  pretty  nearly  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  canal  rate. 

Q.  You  make  better  time?  A.  We  make  better  time.  I  have 
had  grain  go  through  from  Gladstone  to  New  York  in  five  days, 
and  it  would  take  three  weeks  by  the  canal,  and  when  you  are 
shipping  corn  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  have  it  go  quickly. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  grade?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Maintaining  the  grade?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  three  years  ago  yon  did  use  the  canal?  A.  We  used 
the  canal  more;  yes. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  has  the  canal  influenced  your  bills  of  lading,  if  at  all?' 

■ 

A.  It  makes  no  difference  to  us.  We  use  a  bill  of  lading  from 
Duluth  to  New  York. 

Q.  The  individual  ownership  of  the  canal  boats  is  no  detriment? 
A.  No.  We  have  usually  had  a  Buffalo  agent,  whom  we  supposed 
was  careful  in  his  selection  of  the  canal  contracts. 

Q.  Do  the  insurance  people  discriminate  against  you  in  the  use 
of  the  canal  boats?  A.  No,  sir. 

B.  H.  WOODWORTH. 

B.  H.  WOODWORTH,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild, 
answered  questions  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?  A.  B.  H.  Woodworth. 

Q.  Residence  in  Minneapolis?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Minneapolis. 

Q.  Business  grain?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  what  firm  are  you?  A.  Well,  I  am  associated 
with  Mr.  Peavy.  I  am  president  of  one  of  his  companies,  and  gen¬ 
erally  have  more  or  less  knowledge  of  the  business  of  all  of  his 
companies. 

Q.  His  companies  are  handlers  of  grain?  A.  They  are  handlers 
and  shippers  of  grain. 

Q.  How  many  companies  has  Mr.  Peavy?  A.  I  guess  there 
are  ten  or  a  dozen,  altogether. 

Q.  All  located  here,  in  this  vicinity?  A.  There  are  five  or  six 
here  and  two  in  Duluth,  one  in  Chicago,  one  in  Omaha  and  one  in 
Kansas  City. 

Q.  And  he  is  an  exporter  of  grain?  A.  Well,  not  from  Minne¬ 
apolis,  but  is  an  exporter.  Most  of  our  export  business,  however, 
is  done  from  Chicago.  We  have  a  house  in  Chicago,  and  the  ex¬ 
porting  is  done  usually  from  that  office.  They  are  in  a  little  closer 
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touch  with  the  seaboard,  and  we  have  found  it  was  firing  at  long 
range  to  export  grain  from  here. 

Q.  From  here  you  sell  to  the  exporter?  A.  Very  largely. 

Q.  Has  your  attention -  A.  Our  interest  is  very  largely  !u 

the  buying  and  carrying  of  the  grain  more  than  the  export.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  northwest  and  at  Duluth. 

Q.  You  arrange  for  rates  for  carrying  it?  A.  No;  we  have  our 
terminal  elevators  and  our  business  is  more  filling  those  houses 
for  the  profit  of  carrying  the  grain,  and  when  it  is  marketed  we 
sometimes  make  sales  direct  to  the  New  York  exporter,  c.  i.  f. 
Buffalo  or  sell  to  local  shippers. 

Q.  From  this  point  your  direct  exportations  are  practical!.* 
nothing?  A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Your  attention,  individually,  has  not  been  called  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  elements  entering  into  the  rates  to  and  from  Liverpool? 
A.  No;  not  as  applied  to  our  business  here,  except  as  it  relates  to 
the  business  we  do  at  these  other  points. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  that?  A.  To  a  certain  extent  I  am 
not  as  close  to  it  as  I  would  be,  for  instance,  if  we  were  exporting 
directly  from  here. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  per  cent,  of  the  grain  is  exported 
by  New  York?  A.  I  know  a  very  small  proportion  is. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  has  such  a  condition  prevailed?  A.  I 
speak  more  particularly  for  the  last  three  years.  During  the  last 
two  years  we  have  had  the  Chicago  house  open  and  during  that 
time  probably  the  greater  percentage  of  their  grain  has  moved 
through  ports  other  than  New  York. 

Q.  Has  any  moved  through  the  gulf  ports?  A.  Very  little. 
There  has  more  gone  through  Newport  News  than  any  other  one 
port. 

Q.  For  the  past  three  years?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  export  by  way  of  Baltimore?  A.  Not 
very  much. 

Q.  Your  exportations  by  way  of  Baltimore  have  not  increased? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  also  true  as  to  Philadelphia?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  as  to  Boston,  is  it  true?  A.  Well,  Boston  has  taken  a 
moderate  amount — taken,  perhaps,  a  little  more  than  New  York, 
and  the  business  has  been  divided  chiefly  between  Boston  and 
New  York  and  Newport  News. 

Q.  Boston  has  been  taking  an  increasing  amount  and  Newport 
News  an  increasing  amount  and  New  York  a  decreasing  amount? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  Montreal?  A.  We  have  done  nothing  by  way  of 
Montreal,  or  very  little,  and  when  we  have  done  anything  it  has 
been  through  abnormal  conditions,  which  have  been  temporary. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  make  any  suggestions  as  to  the  elements 
which  have  led  to  the  losses  to  New  York?  A.  In  grain  I  think 
it  is  very  much  the  same  as  Mr.  Gallagher  and  the  others  have 
suggested  in  regard  to  flour.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  rate,  and  at 
Newport  News  the  railroads  have  established  good  facilities  and 
are  making  a  bid  for  that  business.  They  have  gone  in  evidently 
determined  to  get  it,  and  the  cargoes  taken  at  the  elevators — no 
expense  for  lighterage,  and  I  think  it  is  by  cutting  off  some  of 
those  terminal  charges  that  they  have  been  able  to  get  it. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  difference  in  rate  during  the  past  year  be¬ 
tween  Newport  News  and  New  York?  A.  No,  I  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  give  you  that  information,  because  I  don’t  know  exactly  what 
it  is. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  that  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
improvements  on  the  Canadian  canal  would  lead  to  greater  ship¬ 
ments  by  way  of  Montreal?  A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will, 
but  I  haven’t  gone  into  it  sufficiently  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what 
extent. 

Q.  You  wouldn’t  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of 
improvements  which  would  be  required  on  the  Erie  canal  to  offset 
that  improvement?  A.  No.  The  railroads  the  last  five  years,  as 

we  all  know,  have,  by  economy  in  operation  and  improving  their 

* 

roadbed  and  using  larger  cars  and  heavier  engines,  found  that 
they  can  haul  grain  very  much  cheaper  than  they  used  to  think 
they  could.  We  have  seen  that  by  the  very  much  decreased  rates 
we  have  had,  and  I  know  some  of  the  strongest  railroad  men  we 
have,  think  that  we  may  expect  still  further  reduction,  and  it 
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would  seem  to  me  that  unless  the  Erie  canal  cor^d  be  brought  up 
to  a  point  where  grain  could  be  hauled  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate, 
they  wouldn’t  be  able  to  make  a  rate  so  low  that  the  canal  would 
be  able  to  compete  with  them. 

Q.  You  wouldn’t  be  able  to  suggest  what  capacity  would  be  re¬ 
quired  on  the  Erie  canal  to  secure  these  conditions?  A.  No;  be¬ 
cause  that  would  be  the  details  of  an  operation  that  I  am  not 
familiar  with.  In  order  to  establish  that  business  on  the  canal  it 

t 

would  seem  to  me  it  would  have  to  be  done  in  a  pretty  thorough 
manner,  in  order  to  get  the  rate  down  to  a  figure  where  the 
railroads  would  not  still  cut.  Of  course  their  revenue  wouldn’t  be 
as  high  as  at  the  present  rate,  but  when  it  came  to  taking  the 
business  or  not  taking  it  they  might  be  willing  to  take  it  at  a 
lower  rate.  At  Newport  News  they  have  gone  to  a  great  deal  of 
expense,  and  they  are  not  going  to  see  this  business  diverted  if 
they  can  haul  it  at  a  price  that  will  give  them  any  profit  at  all, 
and  unless  the  canal  is  increased  and  the  capacity  doubled  to  a 
point  where  they  can  make  rates  so  that  it  will  probably  take  the 
railroads  out  of  competition,  I  presume  that  they  will  continue  to 
haul  it  to  the  other  ports.  At  the  same  time  it  would  give  New 
York  a  better  chance  than  she  has  at  present, -because  they  are  not 
adequate  at  all  at  the  present  time. 

JAMES  QUIRK. 

JAMES  QUIRK,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  answered 
questions  as  follows: 

Mr.  Quirk — I  couldn’t  add  anything,  I  don’t  think,  to  what 
has  been  already  stated  here. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  full  name,  Mr.  Quirk?  A.  James  Quirk* 

Q.  Residence  Minneapolis?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Milling  business?  A.  Yes,  sir;  our. firm  is  James  Quirk 
Milling  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business?  A.  Seventeen, 
going  on  eighteen,  years;  about  eighteen  years. 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  exporting  flour?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  ex¬ 
port  nearly  all  the  year. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

e/ 

Q.  lrou  have  exported  by  different  ports?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  what  particular  ports?  A.  Why,  through  all  the  ports. 

Q.  What  proportion,  for  instance,  to  New  YY>rk,  of  your  busi¬ 
ness?  A.  Well,  the  last  four  or  fiye  years,  very  small  proportion. 

Q.  Getting  less  and  less?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  ports  that  are  gainers  by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  shipments  yia  New  Y"ork?  A.  Principally  Newport  News, 
I  think,  but  I  think  perhaps  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  to  a 
slight  extent;  Newport  News,  principally. 

Q.  Is  the  chief  gainer?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  because  of  the  reduction  in  rates?  A.  That  is  it;  be¬ 
cause  we  get  better  rates. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  can  suggest  in  the  way  of  abatement 
of  rates  in  New  York,  by  legislation,  which  could  be  secured  in 
the  State?  A.  Well,  I  don’t  know  as  to  that.  Our  rates  are 
through  rates,  which  we  get  here,  you  know. 

Q.  Yrou  don’t  know  what  elements  make  up  those  rates?  A. 
Not  exactly. 

Q.  They  are  not  quoted  to  you  in  detail?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  just  the  through  rate?  A.  A  through  rate  from  our 
mill,  or  from  Chicago  or  Minneapolis  to  London  or  Liverpool,  or 
whatever  foreign  market  we  export  to,  and  we  get  those  rates  from 
different  line  company  representatives,  with  guarantees  of  cer¬ 
tain  clearances  within  a  certain  date,  and  the  most  favorable 
rate  we  take. 

Q.  W  as  Mr.  Wiman  in  conference  with  you  on  any  of  his 
visits  here,  or  by  correspondence?  A.  That  was  some  three  or 
four  years  ago? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  think  we  had  some  correspondence,  but  I  don’t 
think  I  met  him. 

Q.  If  he  could  do  what  he  offered  to  do  or  suggested  he  would 
do,  would  you  be  disposed  to  patronize  such  a  line,  if  it  was 
established;  do  you  recall  the  matter  well  enough  to-  say?  A. 
Well,  I  think  it  would  depend  very  largely  on  whether  we  could 
get  the  western  roads  to  join  in  with  it  or  not;  that  is,  for  in- 
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stance,  in  making  an  export  rate  where  the  roads  divide  these 
rates.  The  western  roads  haul  it — say  we  deliver  to  a  lake  line 
in  Milwaukee — the  western  roads  are  hauling  it  to  those  ports 
for  less  than  the  regular  tariff  to  those  ports. 

Q.  The  regular  and  export  rate  are  quite  different?  A.  And 
whether  the  western  roads  would  join  with  us  in  still  doing  that 
with  us,  using  Mr.  Wiman’s  arrangement,  is  something  I  don’t 
know. 

Q.  You  didn’t  go  far  enough  into  it  to  learn  whether  that  was 
possible  or  not?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  among  the  railroad  men  here  a  disposition  to 
favor  other  ports — with  the  appearance  of  the  rate  being  equal — 
than  New  York;  that  is  to  say,  if  their  rates  would  indicate  that 
it  wras  about  the  same  to  New  York,  do  they  seem  to  show  a  pref¬ 
erence  to  other  points?  A.  No,  I  don’t  think  they  do.  In  the 
last  three  or  four  years  the  Big  Four  to  Newport  News  has  been 
a  prominent  factor  in  the  export  carrying,  and  they  have  usually 
been  a  little  below  most  of  the  lines,  and  during  the  season  of 
lake  navigation  frequently  as  low  or  lower  than  the  lake  lines, 
while  they  are  a  through  rail  line,  and,  of  course,  everything  else 
being  equal,  we  prefer  a  through  rail  line  at  the  same  rate  than 
a  lake  and  rail  line.  • 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  matter  sufficiently  to  form  a  judgment 
as  to  what  effect  the  establishment  of  terminal  facilities  at  Buf¬ 
falo  and  New  York  for  the  handling  of  flour  would  have  upon 
attracting  your  business?  A.  I  haven’t  given  it  much  study, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  of  beneficial  effect,  of  course,  because  I 
think  that  the  way  it  at  present  exists  they  are  very  much  handi¬ 
capped  in  handling  over  the  canal. 

Q.  At  present?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  strong  objection  to  the  handling  that  would  be 
necessary;  have  you  a  preference  for  sending  it  right  straight 
through  without  handling;  is  it  any  injury  to  the  flour  to  handle 
it  two  or  three  times  more?  A.  Well,  I  may  say  to  that — yes 
and  no.  It  is  not  an  injury  to  the  flour  if  it  is  properly  handled. 
It  is  an  injury  the  way  it  is  sometimes  handled. 
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Q.  Your  disposition  would  be  to  avoid  additional  handling  if 
possible?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  recollect  some  place  where  I  was  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  I  went  down  to  one  of  the  wharves  to  see 
some  flour  that  was  there,  and  it  happened  to  be  in  cotton  sacks, 
and  the  men  in  handling  it  had  put  the  grappling  hooks  into  it  and 
torn  it  that  way  (indicating) — quite  a  number  of  sacks  that  way. 
The  wharf  men  in  loading  them  are  regardless  of  the  package. 
Of  course,  that  is  quite  an  objection. 

Q.  As  your  business  at  New  York  has  decreased,  your  business 
at  Newport  News  has  increased?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Newport  News 
has  increased  very  much.  Newport  News  has  been,  and  until 
six  or  seven  years  ago  was  a  very  small  factor  in  the  export  trade 
of  flour.  Time  passes  so  rapidly,  it  may  be  two  or  three  years 
more  than  that,  but  it  seems  to  me  not  over  six  years  since  New¬ 
port  News  became  quite  a  factor,  and  they  have  taken  more  of 
our  products  proportionately  every  year. 

Q.  It  is  about  that  time  since  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  line  of  ships?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  about  what  did  you  export  by  way  of 
New  York?  A.  I  think  that  prior  to  that  time  we  exported  more 
via  New  York  than  any  other  port. 

Q.  Can  you  estimate  it?  A.  It  would  be  simply  a  guess. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  This  present  year  we  have  exported  very  little  by 
Montreal — I  don’t  think  we  have  made  more  than  one  contract 
by  Montreal,  but  a  year  ago  from  the  first  of  August — from  the 
first  of  July  to  October  we  exported  very  largely  from 
Montreal  because  we  got  a  better  rate  there,  which  is  all  the  rea¬ 
son,  and  we  got  very  good  service.  They  ran  through  very  rap¬ 
idly,  but  previous  to  that  we  would  export  a  little,  but  not  very 
much.  I  think  New  York  got  three-fifths  of  our  business  prior 
to  Newport  News  coming  in  as  a  very  active  competitor. 

Q.  About  how  much  do  they  get  now?  A.  I  think  scarcely  any 
of  it;  very  little. 
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Q.  How  much  (lid  you  export  in  that  year?  A.  Well,  we  export 
■ — we  haven’t  exported  this  last  year  as  much  as  that — as  much  as 
the  last  year,  but  we  export  from  a  quarter  to  thirty  per  cent,  of 
our  products  the  year  round.  We  are  running  now  about  1,100 
barrels  a  day. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  In  round  numbers,  what  is  the  total  shipment  of  exports? 
A.  From  our  mills? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  A.  The  year  ending — we  make  our  years  end,  say, 
the  first  of  August,  with  the  wheat  crop,  and  the  previous  year 
we  exported  somewhere  about  1,200  barrels  a  week  on  an  average. 

Q.  The  whole  year  round?  A.  It  would  average  that.  There 
are  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  we  export  perhaps  half  of 
our  product  and  there  are  certain  seasons  when  we  export  none. 
Business  is  up  and  down  with  the  exporters.  Just  at  present 
we  are  not  exporting  perhaps  over  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent. 
I  know  of  selling  4,000  sacks  within  the  last  three  days,  and  that 
is  perhaps  all  the  wheat  sold  this  week. 

Q.  I  presume  it  is  the  more  favorable  arrangement  that  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  are  willing  to  make  really  than  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  here  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  isn't  it,  that 
brings  the  business  to  Newport  News?  A.  Yes — not  only  the 
favorable  arrangements  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  are  willing  to 
make  now,  but  when  they  were  first  in  the  market  here  there 

were  great  delays  in  transit  at  Newport  News.  They  only  had  a 

/ 

few  ships  coming  in  there  and  sometimes  the  goods  would  lie 
there  a  number  of  months,  but  now  they  have  very  good  service 
from  there  and  so  we  considered  it  a  very  good  route. 

Q.  Satisfactory  service?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

GEOROE  D.  ROGERS. 

GEORGE  D.  ROGERS,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild, 
answered  questions  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?  A.  George  D.  Rogers. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  Minneapolis. 
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Q.  What  is  jour  business?  A.  Secretary  of  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Last  year — from  the  last  day  of  July 
last  year  to  the  first  day  of  August  this  year,  we  received  here 
93,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  a  little  over.  The  mills  in  the  same 
time  run  somewhere  between  62,000,000  and  65,000,000  of  it,  and 
it  was  only  a  part  of  the  reserve  that  was  shipped  from  here  and 
but  very  little  of  it  exported.  The  shipments  are  usually  made 
from  here  to  the  southeast  to  other  milling  points,  interior  milling 
points.  ‘ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  the  grain?  A.  No,  the  excess  of  wheat  that  we  get 
here  over  the  consumption  of  our  mills,  and  that  was  some  30,- 
000,000,  and  that  is  shipped  to  the  southwest  and  to  other  milling 
points  usually. 

Q.  So  it  is  not  exported?  A.  Not  exported  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Mr.  Adams  here  exports  quite  a  little.  Mr.  Peavy  exports 
some,  not  much  from  here. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Have  your  ore  interests  any  representatives  here?  A.  No. 
Those  shipments  are  made  from  Duluth  and  the  managers  and 
proprietors  are  up  there. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  grain,  is  received  at  Duluth  and  how 
much  is  ground  there?  A.  They  grind  about  somewhere  from 
15,000,000  to  18,000,000  a  year  in  Duluth  and  Superior.  Superior 
is  in  Wisconsin,  right  across  the  bay. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  It  is  quite  a  port  of  shipment  of  wheat,  though,  isn’t  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  received  last  year  about  68,000,000  bushels. 

Q.  At  the  two  ports?  A.  At  the  two  ports. 

Q.  And  about  18,000,000  of  that  was  ground  and  about  50,- 
000,000  shipped  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  a  small  portion  of  that  68,- 
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000,000  received  there  was  export  shipments  from  here  by  Mr. 
Adams  and  others — went  from  that  port  and  was  counted  into- 
their  shipments. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  recently  there  has  been  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  milling  interests  with  the  result  that  the  mills  which  are 
located  at  Duluth  and  Minneapolis  belong  to  the  same  corpora¬ 
tion?  A.  No,  sir.  In  Duluth  that  is  true;  Duluth  and  Superior,, 
but  in  Minneapolis  there  is  about  one-third  or  a  little  less  than 
one-third  which  belongs  to  that  corporation,  the  United  States- 
Milling  corporation. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  call  it  the  McIntyre  trust?  A.  The  McIntyre  trust. 

\ 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  United  States  Milling  corporation  controls  various  mills 
in  Minneapolis  and  all  the  mills  in  Duluth  and  Superior?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  United  States  Milling  corporation  that  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Gallagher  who  testified  here  to-day?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Has  that  trust  a  larger  output  than  the  other  mills?  A. 
No,  they  are  not  so  large  in  Minneapolis  as  either  of  those  other 
two  large  concerns.  There  is  the  Pillsbury-Washburne  which 
has  the  most  capacity,  rather  more  capacity. 

Q.  More  than  the  so-called  trust?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Washburne-Crosby  comes  next?  A.  Yes,  and  what 
you  call  the  trust  comes  third.  Those  two  concerns  that  you  are 
waiting  to  see,  they  ground  last  year  a  little  in  excess  of  10,- 
000,000  barrels. 

Recess  until  3  p.  m. 
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Friday,  November  24,  1899;  3  p.  m. 

L.  P.  HUBBARD. 

L.  P.  HUBBARD,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild, 
answered  questions  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

« j 

Mr.  Hubbard,  will  you  give  your  full  name?  A.  L.  P.  Hub¬ 
bard. 

Q.  Residence  Minneapolis?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  business?  A.  Treasurer  of  the  Pillsbury-Wash- 
burne  Flour  Mills  Company. 

Q.  That  is  a  corporation  that  has  mills  in  Minneapolis?  A. 
Mills  in  Minneapolis. 

Q.  Are  there  any  at  Duluth?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  company? 
A.  Well,  ever  since  this  English  company  took  over  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Charles  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co.,  which  is  ten  years,  and  then 
previous  to  that  back  to  1874 — practically  twenty-five  years  the 
same  company. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  is  the  capacity — what  is  the  annual  out¬ 
put  of  this  mill?  A.  Between  five  and  six  million  barrels  of 
flour. 

Q.  You  export  to  the  foreign  ports  directly  from  Minneapolis, 
do  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  way  of  what  American  ports  do  you  export?  A.  All  ex¬ 
cepting  the  southern  ports.  We  use  them  very  little,  but  we  use 
Montreal,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New¬ 
port  News. 

Q.  You  mean  by  the  southern  ports  the  Gulf  ports?  A.  I  mean 
Gulf  ports,  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Of  the  Atlantic  seaports  which  ones  do  you  use  the  most? 
A.  Well,  I  should  say,  in  my  mind,  Boston  and  Baltimore  aid 
Newport  News. 

Q.  To  what  extent  would  you  say  that  you  use  New  York  at  the 
present  time,  just  approximately  in  percentages?  A.  That  is 
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something  I  couldn’t  say.  I  doubt  if  New  York  takes — I  doubt 
if  it  takes  a  quarter  of  our  export  business. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  that  respect  now  compared 
with  past  years?  A.  I  think  there  is,  yes.  I  think  we  export 
less  by  New  York  now  than  we  did  ten  years  ago  or  say  six  years 
ago. 

Q.  How  much  less?  Take  six  years  ago,  about  what  propor¬ 
tion?  A.  It  used  to  take  the  bulk.  New  York  and  Boston  used 
to  take  the  bulk. 

Q.  About  six  years  ago?  A.  I  should  say  six  years  ago.  Of 
course  I  am  telling  you  this  from  memory  and  my  general  impres¬ 
sion. 

Q.  That  is  approximately  the  proportion?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  New  York  takes  only  one  quarter?  A.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  gets  a  quarter. 

Q.  Which  one  of  the  Atlantic  ports  gets  the  most?  A.  Well, 
it  would  lie  in  my  mind  between  Boston  and  Newport  News,  or 
you  might  say  the  three,  Boston,  Newport  News  and  Baltimore. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  used  to  any  great  extent  Newport  News? 
A.  Oh,  we  must  have  used  that  I  should  say  ten  years  at  least, 
very  extensively.  I  should  think  as  long  as  that. 

Q.  Newport  News?  A.  I  should  think  so.  It  may  be  I  am  a 
little  mistaken,  two  or  three  years  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Has  it  been  in  increasing  quantities?  A.  Increasing  quan¬ 
tities. 

Q.  How  about  Boston?  Has  that  remained,  about  the  same  or 
increasing  quantities?  A.  Boston  I  don’t  think  has  varied  a 
great  deal. 

Q.  So  that  what  New  York  has  lost -  A.  It  has  been  gained 

by  the  south. 

Q.  By  Newport  News?  Baltimore  has  gained  on  New  York? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  use  Montreal?  A.  Montreal  is  used 
in  the  summer  season  onljT,  and  of  couse  that  depends  altogether 
on  the  rates,  and  some  years  it  is  more  than  it  is  others,  but  that 
is  not  very  large. 
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Q.  Has  that  remained  practically  the  same — no  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease?  A.  The  amount? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Well,  as  I  told  you,  it  is  uneven. 

Q.  I  mean  the  general  tendency?  A.  Some  years  we  ship 
hardly  anything  to  Montreal,  and  another  year  we  will  ship  quite 
a  quantity. 

Q.  How  about  Philadelphia?  A.  Philadelphia  is  a  very  good 
port.  We  ship  a  fair  amount  there,  but  not  as  much  as  Boston 
and  Newport  News. 

Q.  Has  that  been  about  the  same  during  these  years?  A.  I 
should  rather  guess  that  Philadelphia  had  increased  a  little. 

Q.  It  has  increased  a  little?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Boston  has  remained  about  the  same?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Philadelphia  has  increased  a  little?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Baltimore  and  Newport  News  have  increased  a  great  deal? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  and  that  largely  at  the  expense  of  New  York. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  elements  have  been  that  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  loss  of  the  trade  to  New  York  and  its  going  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  and  Newport  News?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Take  for  instance  just  at  the  present  time.  We  can  contract  by 
way  of  Boston  to  London  for  twelve  shillings  and  six  pence  and 
by  New  York  it  would  cost  us  fifteen  shillings.  They  won’t 
touch  it  for  less  than  fifteen  shillings — that  is  a  ton.  That  makes 
a  difference  of  about — that  two  shillings  six  pence  is,  I  should 
say,  between  five  and  six  cents  a  barrel. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  have  reference  to  the  ocean  freight?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  the  ocean  freight  only.  That  is  on  export  goods  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  quite  a  good  profit.  Now,  another  thing,  we  ordinarily 
do  not  have  good  service  in  New  York.  What  I  mean  by  that  is 
they  may  pile  up  a  whole  raft  of  flour  there  on  their  dock  or  ware¬ 
houses,  on  the  Jersey  side  and  those  other  places  along  there,  and 
it  may  be  three  months  old,  some  of  it.  Well,  here  comes  some 
fresh  stuff  right  in  and  it  is  loaded  on  to  lighters  and  sent  off  and 
this  old  stuff  lays  there.  I  have  known  it  to  lie  there  six  months, 
although  that  is  exceptional.  Now,  you  take  Newport  News. 
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They  run  their  cars  right  alongside  of  the  boat  and  it  is  loaded 
right  into  the  boat.  Those  steamship  companies  down  there  are 
very  cautious  about  over-contracting.  They  don’t  contract  be¬ 
yond  their  capacity  to  carry  right  out  promptly  and  of  course  in 
that  way  they  never  become  congested.  Everything  goes  right 
straight  along  without  any  trouble  and  that  is  very  largely  so  of 
Baltimore.  Now,  take  the  matter  for  instance  of  Amsterdam, 
Holland.  We  have  a  large  trade  there,  but  we  can  not  ship  any¬ 
thing  by  New  York,  not  a  barrel.  I  say  not  a  barrel  and  I  mean 
practically  not  a  barrel  because  the  steamship  rates  from  New 
York  are  always  higher  than  from  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore, 
almost  invariably  higher. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  is  the  average  difference  in  rates  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore?  A.  In  price? 

Q.  In  rates  of  ocean  transportation?  A.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty 
hard  question  to  answer. 

Q.  You  said  they  were  almost  invariably  higher  and  I  did  not 
know  but  what  you  knew  about  how  much  higher?  A.  No;  there 
isn’t  any  specific  difference.  They  vary  at  times.  Sometimes  we 
cannot  ship  at  Boston  as  cheap  as  we  can  at  New  York,  but  here 
to-day  we  are  contracting  for  London.  It  is  to  go  to  Boston  and 
New  York  gets  the  go-by  because  there  is  five  cents  a  barrel 
difference  on  export  trade,  and  that  is  a  good  fair  profit.  We 
would  like  to  be  guaranteed  that  amount  of  profit  on  all  our  ex¬ 
ports. 

Mr.  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  get  the  through  rate  to  foreign  ports  from  here?  A. 
We  get  through  rates — combination  of  the  inland  and  ocean 
rates. 

Q.  You  are  given  both?  A.  Well,  it  is  both  ways,  but  we 
always  keep  posted  on  what  the  ocean  rate  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  inland  rate  from  here  to  Boston  to-day?  A. 
Well,  the  inland  rate  to-day  must  be  about  twenty-eight  cents, 
something  like  that. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  A  hundred?  A.  A  hundred. 

Q.  That  would  be  fifty-six  cents  a  barrel?  A.  Yes,  sir;  about 

that. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  what  is  the  inland  rate  to  New  York  from  here  to-day? 
A.  On  export? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  They  are  the  same. 

Q.  The  only  difference  between  New  York  and  the  southern 
ports  on  the  inland  rate  is  the  differential?  A.  Yes,  sir.  You 
have  a  lighterage  which  of  course  doesn’t  affect  the  shippers  be¬ 
cause  it  is  absorbed  by  the  railroad,  but  there  is  six  cents  a  barrel 
which  the  railroads  have  to  absorb.  Now,  whether  they  have 
anything  to  contend  with  in  the  other  ports  or  not  I  can’t  say. 

Q.  Well,  now,  at  the  same  rate,  twenty-eight  cents,  from  here 
to  Boston  and  New  York,  if  the  flour  goes  to  Boston  there  is  no 
local  rate  there  that  has  to  be  deducted  from  the  through  inland 
rate  to  the  eastern  railroad  before  prorating,  is  there?  A.  No. 

Q.  Whereas,  at  New  York  there  is?  A.  There  is,  but  of  course 
that  doesn’t  affect  the  miller. 

Q.  No;  but  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  can  you  state  whether  when 
the  western  road  arranges  the  rate,  and  I  understand  the  rates  are 

arranged  here  in  the  west  for  eastbound  shipments -  A.  Well, 

1  presume  they  are.  Of  course  that  is  a  detail  between  the  rail¬ 
roads  that  we  don’t  know  anything  about. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  western  roads  in  arranging 
those  rates  can  do  anything  to  influence  the  freight  going  by  way 
of  Boston  where  no  deduction  is  made  before  apportioning  instead 
of  going  by  way  of  New  York,  where  the  deduction  is  made?  A. 
I  don’t  quite  get  at  the  point  of  the  question. 

Q.  If  your  flour  goes  to  New  York -  A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  western  railroad  does  not  get  its  proportion  of  the 
through  inland  rate  until  there  has  been  a  deduction  of  three  cents 

per  hundred  pounds  for  the  lighterage  which  is  given  to  the  New 

• 

York  road  and  they  get  their  proportion  only  of  the  balance?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  In  Boston  tliev  get  their  proportion  of  the  through  inland 
rate  without  any  deduction?  A.  That  is  the  way  I  understand 
it. 

Q.  Therefore,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  western  rail¬ 
roads  to  have  it  go  by  the  routes  where  there  would  be  no  de¬ 
duction?  A.  If  that  is  the  way  of  it,  it  certainly  wTould  be. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  western  railroads  are  able  in  any 
way  to  influence  the  routes  over  which  the  flour  would  go  as  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  New  York?  A.  No;  they  do  not  influence  us 
because  we  influence  that  ourselves.  We  influence  that  ourselves 
in  our  contracts  and  rates.  For  instance,  if  it  goes  through  just 
the  same  by  way  of  New  York  as  by  wav  of  Boston,  exactly  the 
same,  we  would  select  our  own  route  regardless  of  the  railroad. 
We  would  route  it  ourselves. 

Q.  When  you  ship  by  way  of  Boston,  then,  you  are  influenced 
entirely  by  the  lower  ocean  rate  from  Boston?  A.  We  are  in¬ 
fluenced  exactly  as  you  would  be  if  you  were  going  to  buy  some 
clothing.  Tom  and  Jim  have  exactly  the  same  suit  of  clothes  in 
every  particular,  except  that  one  is  five  dollars  cheaper  than  the 
other.  You  are  going  to  take  the  cheaper. 

Q.  As  between  Boston  and  New  York  the  difference  is  in  the 
ocean  rate?  A.  Any  place  where  we  can  get  the  lowest  rate  on 
freight  to  destination. 

Q.  As  to  Boston,  that  cheapness  is  caused  by  the  lower  ocean 
rate?  A.  Just  at  the  present  time,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  advantage  in  the  inland  rate  to  Boston 
over  New  York?  A.  No;  I  don’t  recall  that  we  ever  have.  There 
might  have  been  years  ago,  in  the  old  rebate  times,  there  might 
have  been,  but  not  of  late  years. 

Q.  As  to  Baltimore  and  Newport  News,  you  have  a  better  ocean 
rate  and  better  inland  rate?  A.  We  have  a  differential. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  differential.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Ordinarily 
the  ocean  rate  absorbs  that  differential. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  ship  by  lake  and  rail?  A.  We  ship 
very  largely  during  about  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,, 
according  to  how  long  the  season  is  open. 
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Q.  And  where  does  that  flour  go?  A.  That  flour  is  not  only 
domestic  but  export. 

Q.  I  am  referring  now  to  export?  A.  Where  does  it  go? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Any  port,  wherever  we  can  get  it  cheapest.  That 
is  to  say  there  is  no  port  that  we  cannot  reach,  lake  and  rail. 
There  are  some  ports  we  cannot  reach  by  some  lines. 

Q.  None  of  your  flour  that  goes  to  Newport  News  goes  by  lake 
and  rail,  does  it?  A.  No;  I  don’t  knowr  as  it  does,  down  there. 

By  the  Chairman: 

*/ 

Q.  That  is  an  all-rail  route?  A.  That  is  all  rail;  yes,  sir.  What 
I  mean  to  say  is  we  can  reach  all  ocean  points  by  lake  and  rail, 
but  he  called  my  attention  to  that. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Do  you  ship  to  Baltimore  to  any  extent  by  lake  and  rail?  A. 
Yes,  we  do.  That  goes  to  Fairfield. 

Q.  And  Philadelphia  it  goes  to -  A.  Well,  it  goes  to  Erie, 

or  it  may  go  to  New  York. 

Q.  It  may  go  to  Buffalo?  A.  Buffalo;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  you  attention  been  called  to  the  matter  of  sending  flour 
by  way  of  the  canal  to  New  York?  A.  Yes;  that  thing  has  been 
discussed  quite  a  good  deal  and  in  fact  the  scheme  was  here  at 
one  time  but  it  fell  through. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  reasons  why  it  fell  through?  A.  I  think 
one  thing  was  the  canal  was  never  deepened  to  permit  of  the  use 
of  boats  of  sufficient  capacity. 

Q.  Did  your  firm  have  arrangements  wuth  Erastus  Wiman 
relative  to  the  shipment  of  flour  by  canal?  A.  They  were  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  him — yes,  they  did  have  some  agreement  with  him. 
That  was  largely,  however,  carried  on  by  Mr.  Pillsbury  and  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  full  details  of  it. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Pillsbury  here?  A.  He  is  not  living.  He  died  in 
September. 

Q.  There  is  no  one  else  here  wdio  would  know  about  that?  A. 
Not  the  details.  I  can  tell  you  this  much:  There  was  some  sort 
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of  arrangement  made  whereby  if  he  acquired  terminals  in  New 
York,  which  he  did,  and  the  canal  was  put  in  condition  so  that 
he  could  use  the  boats  that  he  planned  to  use,  we  wTould  give  him 
a  certain  amount  of  flour  for  a  year  in  order  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  that  route.  There  was  an  arrangement  of  some  sort  of  that 
kind,  but  the  details  of  it  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  He  has  testified  that  an  arrangement  was  carried  out  to  the 
point  of  his  attempting  to  get  the  terminals  in  New  York,  and 
that  he  was  unable  to  get  a  terminal  at  the  lower  end  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Island?  A.  He  got  one  at  Firty-first  street. 

Q.  He  got  one  on  Fifty-first  street  and  one  on  the  Harlem  river? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  were  all  right,  so  far  as  domestic  flour  was  concerned, 
but  the  important  point  as  to  export  flour,  he  explained,  was  to 
have  the  canal  docks  at  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  and 
that  it  was  his  inability  to  secure  a  terminal  there  that  caused  the 
whole  matter  to  fall  through?  A.  Well,  I  should  hardly  think 
that  that  would  be  done,  because  it  would  be  no  more  trouble,  as 
I  understand  it,  to  lighter  it  from  Fifty-first  street  than  it  would 
from  the  Jersey  shore.  Why  would  it  be? 

Q.  The  local  men  in  New  York,  the  flour  men,  who  have  come 
before  the  Commission,  have  all  testified — who  is  your  agent  in 
New  York?  A.  Mr.  Zabriski. 

Q.  Zabriski  was  one  of  them.  He  testified  that  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  have  a  terminal  at  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  A. 
He  would  be  better  posted  on  that  than  I  am.  Wouldn’t  that  refer 
more  to  domestic? 

Q.  He  referred  to  domestic  as  being  the  thing  that  was 
particularly  in  his  charge,  but  he  also  testified1  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  needs  as  to  export  flour,  and  was  able  to  say  as 
to  that.  A.  Well,  now,  from  my  knowledge  of  New  York,  and  I 
was  born  and  brought  up  there,  but  of  course  came  west  a  good 
many  years  ago;  from  my  knowledge  of  the  trade,  I  should  say 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  terminal  at  the  lower  part  of 
New  York  for  the  New  York  trade,  for  the  domestc  trade,  but  for 
export  I  can’t  see  why  Fifty-first  street  would  not  have  been  just 
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as  good.  It  would  have  been  lightered  at  a  lower  point  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  just  the  same  as  Fifty-first  street,  just  exactly,  to 
go  into  the  steamer.  Of  course,  most  of  the  steamers  are  on  the 
New  York  side.  I  think  they  are.  There  might  be  some  of  them 
on  the  other  side.  It  could  be  lightered  just  as  well  from  Fifty- 
first  street  as  from  a  lower  point  on  Manhattan  Island,  but  then, 
of  course,  that  is  a  local  condition  that  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  question  of  flour,  or  any  package 
freight,  that  the  question  of  having  proper  terminal  facilities  to 
receive  and  store  that  freight  was  of  equal  importance  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  canal  itself?  A..  Yes,  sir;  of  course  the  termi-  > 
nal  is  a  very  important  part  of  it. 

Q.  It  would  be  an  essential  part  of  it,  would  it  not?  A.  Essen¬ 
tial  part.  Without  a  terminal  it  would  be  absolutely  useless  to 
send  flour  by  way  of  the  canal. 

Q.  And  would  you  say  that  that  would  be  the  particular  reason 
why  you  could  not  arrange  to  send  flour  by  the  canal?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  consider  a  Fifty-first  street  terminal  all  right. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  necessary,  also,  to  have  a  Buffalo  terminal — 
Buffalo  canal  terminal?  A.  Yes,  sir;  you  would  have  to  have 
docks  there  to  load  on  to  the  canal  boats.  Now,  I  don’t  know 
what  condition  that  terminal  was  in — I  guess  that  would  be  an 
easier  thing  to  get  than  a  New  York  terminal.  I  should  imagine 
it  would  be. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  domestic  flour  shipped  to  New  York  by 
your  firm?  A.  What  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Flour  that  is  used  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  local  con¬ 
sumption,  by  your  firm?  A.  We  must  ship  there,  well,  last  year, 
between  800,000  and  1,000,000  barrels  to  go  to  New  York  city 
and  right  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  Jersey  City,  Brooklyn,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Assuming  that  Fifty-first  street  terminal  could  be  used  for 
export  flour,  but  that  a  South  street  terminal  would  be  necessary 
for  domestic  flour,  would  you  say  that  to  have  a  complete  plan, 
feasible  plan  for  exporting  flour  by  way  of  the  canal,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  terminals  that  could  provide  for  both  the  domes- 
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tic  and  the  export  consumption  rather  than  a  scheme  that  would 
be  useful  for  export  alone?  A.  Well,  I  should  say  that  if  you  had 
a  terminal  that  would  accommodate  the  domestic  trade  down  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  island,  that  of  course  the  export  trade,  if  it 
was  large  enough,  could  be  accommodated  from  the  same  point, 
because  it  is  only  a  few  moments  to  bring  the  flour  in  the  same 
boat  out  of  the  canal  down  the  river.  You  have  got  storage 
enough  there.  I  can  well  understand  that  it  would  be  awkward 
for  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  My  question  is,  would  you  say  that  to  justify  capitalists  in¬ 
vesting  their  money  in  a  line  that  would  carry  flour  by  way  of  the 
canal,  it  would  be  essential  for  them  to  accommodate  the  domes¬ 
tic  trade  there  in  New  York  as  well  as  the  export  trade,  and 
therefore  have  a  complete  and  appropriate  scheme?  A.  Well,  I 
should  say  so,  but  now  of  course  that  is  a  local  matter  that  Mr. 
Zabriski  could  answer  better  than  I  could,  but  I  should  sav 
from  my  general  knowledge  that  it  would  be  important  to  have  a 
lower  point  on  Manhattan  Island  to  take  care  of  domestic  flour  in 
order  to  make  a  success  of  the  wrhole  scheme,  because  thev  would 
have  to  include  the  domestic  in  the  export. 

Q.  You  would  consider  Mr.  Zabriski  an  authority  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  wrould  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  substantial  an  authority  as  we  could  have?  A.  Well,  on 
local  matters,  certainly — a  man  of  good  judgment. 

Q.  Suppose  such  terminals  should  be  provided  for  the  canal, 
and  the  canal  should  be  so  improved  so  as  to  substantially 
lower  the  rate  by  way  of  the  canals  to  New  York  compared 
to  the  present  rate  to  any  of  the  seaports,  wTould  the  railroads 
reaching  the  lake  ports  from  Minneapolis  be  able  to  keep  flour 
from  going  up  the  canal  by  a  high  local  rate  from  here  to  the 
lake  ports?  A.  Prevent  it? 

Q.  Yes.  Would  they  be  able  to  arrange  combinations?  A.  In 
other  words,  you  ask  me  if  they  would  be  likely  to  make  a  higher 
rate  on  canal  stuff  than  they  would  on  other  stuff? 

Q.  Would  they  be  likely  to  make  a  high  local  rate?  A.  They 
wouldn’t  be  likely  to  discriminate  in  that  way.  They  wouldn't 
be  likely  to  discriminate  against  the  canal. 
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Q.  The  railroads  from  Minneapolis  to  the  lake?  A.  No,  sir,  I 
don’t  think  they  would  do  that.  I  don’t  see  how  they  could  do 
that. 

Q.  If  there  was  any  disposition  to  do  that,  are  the  railroad 
-companies  so  related  to  each  other  here  that  they  would  be  likely 
to  succeed  in  getting  into  such  a  combination?  A.  That  is  a 
pretty  hard  question  to  answer.  That  is  a  railroad  question. 
You  want  to  talk  to  railroad  men  about  that. 

Q.  You  know  the  number  of  railroads  that  reach  the  lake  from 
Minneapolis?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  what  those  railroads  are?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  judgment,  of  course,  as  to  whether  they 
could  succeed  by  a  combination  among  themselves?  A.  I  don’t 
think  that  there  lias  ever  been  any  iron-clad  combination  among 
themselves,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  there  is  some  sort 
of  an  agreement  because  the  rates  are  usually  fairly  uniform,  but 
I  doubt  if  there  is  any  combination,  ironclad  combination,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  as  a  result  of  such  canal  improvement  there 
will  be  independent  lake  lines  operating  with  the  canal  to  the 
westerly  lake  ports,  would  it  be  feasible  for  the  railroads  to  ar¬ 
range  so  high  a  rate — so  high  a  local  rate  between  Minneapolis 
and  the  lake  port  as  to  make  it  more  expensive  to  pay  that  local 
rate  and  then  ship  by  way  of  the  lake  and  canal  than  to  pay  a 
rail  or  lake  and  rail  rate  from  Minneapolis?  A.  That  is  to  say — 
you  ask  me  if  it  would  be  possible  for  a  local  line  to  discriminate 
against  an  independent  steamship  line. 

Q.  In  that  way?  A.  Well,  I  presume  they  could.  I  presume 
they  could  charge  a  high  local  rate  from  here  to  Duluth  or  West 
Superior,  as  the  case  might  be,  on  stuff  bound  by  an  independent 
company. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  the  very  existence  of  the  Duluth  mills  and  the 
annual  output  of  the  Duluth  mills  tend  to  prevent  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  being  feasible?  A.  No,  I  don’t  think  that  would  cut 
any  figure.  I  don’t  think  that  would  have  any  effect  on  it.  I 
doubt  it  very  much  whether  the  railroads  running  out  of  Minne- 
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apolis  would  ever  do  anything  that  would  injure  the  millers’ 
trade;  I  doubt  very  much.  If  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  miller 
to  ship  by  an  independent  line  and  the  canal  I  don’t  think  the 
railroads  would  discriminate  against  that  line. 

Q.  You  think  that  when  you  get  west  of  Chicago  there  isn’t  the 
same  disposition  among  the  railroads  as  there  is  east  of  Chicago 
to  arrange  combinations  to  discriminate  against  the  canal.  A. 
Against  the  canal? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  doubt  if  there  is,  because  they  are  not  interested. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  disposition  of  the  railroads  here  is  to 
favor  the  millers,  isn’t  it?  A.  I  think  it  is,  yes. 

Q.  They  encourage -  A.  They  get  a  large  amount  of  freight 

which  is  locals  the  whole  area  around,  and,  of  course,  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  favor  them  as  far  as  possible. 

Q.  And  they  don’t  pay  so  much  attention  to  what  becomes  of 
that  freight  after  it  leaves  their  power?  A.  Well,  they  have  that 
in  mind,  I  suppose,  somewhat.  I  suppose  they  consider  it  some. 

Q.  They  would  not  discriminate  against  the  millers  here?  A. 
They  are  friendly  to  the  millers  and  I  don’t  think  they  would  do 
anything  to  injure  the  millers  of  Minneapolis.  This  is  a  purely 
local  rate  point.  The  railroads  further  east  haven’t  so  much  in¬ 
terest. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Wihat  suggestion  would  you  make  as  to  what  New  York 
might  do  to  regain  the  flour  trade  that  it  has  lost  or  to  secure  for 
itself  a  route  that  would  bring  a  lower  rate;  that  is,  what  we  are 
getting  at?  A.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  question.  Of  course 
if  the  flour  rates  from  other  points  by  ocean  are  lower  than  they 
are  at  New  York  all  New  York  can  do  would  not  help.  You  take 
the  present  condition  of  the  rates  from  Boston  and  New  York, 
you  couldn’t  do  anything.  New  York  couldn’t  do  anything. 

Q.  Unless  they  could  make  a  correspondingly  low  inland  rate. 
A.  Well,  yes,  that  would  make  the  same  through  rate  if  you  could 
do  that. 
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Q.  Well,  now,  what  would  you  suggest  that  New  York  might 
do  to  secure  to  New  York  a  lower  inland  rate?  A.  That  is,  you 
mean  a  differential  in  favor  of  New  York? 

Q.  I  don’t  mean  by  that  a  railroad  differential,  but  I  mean  to 
say  what  could  New  York  do  without  considering  the  railroads? 
A.  Well,  that  is  a  difficult  thing  to  answer.  Sometimes  they 
would  not  have  to  do  anything.  Sometimes  New  York  rates  are 
as  low  as  any  other  rates  and  sometimes  lower,  but  just  at  the 
present  time  there  is  that  situation  and  I  think  it  will  average, 
probably,  to  guess  at  it,  two-tliirds  of  the  time  in  the  year  that  we 
can  beat  New  York  in  other  places.  New  York  never  could  touch 
Holland.  There  isn’t  one  shipment  in  a  thousand,  I  was  going  to 
say,  that  we  can  ship  to  Holland  by  way  of  New  York.  The  rates 
are  always  high.  Now  that  is  purely  steamship.  It  is  pretty 
difficult  to  make  a  suggestion  in  that  line.  It  is  a  matter  that 
I  never  thought  of  particularly  or  studied.  We  millers,  you 
know,  look  at  this  thing  a  good  deal,  as  I  illustrate  it,  in  buying 
a  suit  of  clothes.  We  have  no  interest  in  Boston,  Newport  News 
or  any  other  place  excepting  as  they  can  carry  our  goods  with  the 
quickest  dispatch  and  the  least  money  and  handle  them  in  the 
best  shape. 

Q.  It  was  suggested  here  to-day  that  the  only  thing  that  New 
York  could)  do  and  the  one  thing  that  she  could  do  would  be  to 
adequately  improve  the  Erie  canal  and  give  proper  terminal 
facilities  so  that  flour  could  be  handled  that  way  and  New  York 
would  get  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  increased  tonnage  on  the 
lakes.  What  would  you  say  as  to  that?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  it  would  help.  You  can  use  your  canal  four  months  in  the 
year,  can  you?  You  can  practically  use  the  canal  while  the 
locks  are  open — practically  about  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Well,  if  they  would  make  rates  they  could  carry 
a  large  amount.  That  was  the  supposition  when  Mr.  Wiman 
went  into  it,  that  his  rates  would  be  very  attractive. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  your  company  at  the  time  they 
were  negotiating  with  Mr.  Wiman  had  no  serious  intention  of 
shipping  flour  that  way,  but  that  they  were  only  entering  into 
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that  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  a  club  in  making 
tlieir  arrangements  with  (the  railroads?  A.  I  couldn't  say  that 
was  the  idea  at  all.  The  idea  was  to  get  our  flour  to  the  steamer 
in  the  cheapest  possible  way. 

Q.  And  you  saw  that  that  was  a  way  to  get  it  there  cheaper 
than  you  were  then  getting  it  there?  A.  We  saw  that  was  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  ship  a  large  amount.  Of  course  they  couldn’t  take 
the  whole  output  of  the  northwest,  but  they  could  take  a  large 
amount  by  the  canal  and  in  that  way  get  a  certain  proportion  of 
our  output  to  the  steamer  cheaper  than  we  could  any  other  way. 

Q.  You  are  able  to  state  positively  that  there  was  no  such  incen¬ 
tive  or  purpose  in  those  negotiations?  A.  I  never  heard  any  such 
thing  discussed  that  it  would  be  used  as  a  club  in  any  way,  shape 
or  manner. 

C.  J.  MARTIN. 

C.  J.  MARTIN,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  answered 
questions  as  follows: 

Q.  Your  full  name  is  C.  J.  Martin?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  residence  is  Minneapolis?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  the  manager  of  the  Washburne-Crosby  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer.  This  matter  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  contracting  rates  does  not  come  under  my  super¬ 
vision.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  know  about  it,  but  I  am  not  very 
well  posted  perhaps  on  the  very  point  you  want. 

Mr.  Hubbard. — I  should  have  qualified  myself  that  way,  that 
I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  details,  but  only  in  a  general 
way. 

Mr.  Martin — Our  president  attends  to  the  contracting  and 
transportation  matters.  He  is  out  of  town  to-day. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild : 

«/ 

Q.  The  name  of  your  company  is  the  Washburne-Crosby  Com¬ 
pany?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  the  Washburne-Crosby  Milling  Company?  A.  No, 
Washburne-Crosby  Company. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what* the  annual  output  is  of  your  mills?  A. 
It  is  about  5,000,000,  five  and  a  half  million  last  year. 
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Q.  How  mucli  of  that  do  you  export?  A:  Oh,  that  is'  a  variable 
quantity.  It  depends  on  the  crops  and  the  demands.  Last  year 
there  was  about  one-third  exported. 

Q.  And  by  what  ports  do  you  export?  A.  The  port  that  will 
give  us  the  cheapest  rate  all  things  considered. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  by  what  ports  do  you  export?  A.  By 
New  York  some,  New  York  very  little;  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Newport  News,  Montreal,  Boston,  Portland  and  very  little  by 
Galveston — not  Galveston,  but  Port  Arthur. 

Q.  Is  that  something  new  exporting  by  Port  Arthur?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  it  is  within  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  Is  it  increasing?  A.  Well,  I  should  hardly  think  so  from 
this  section.  It  is  more  in  favor  of  the  St.  Louis  millers — millers 
in  that  section. 

Q.  Of  the  Atlantic  seaports  which  one  do  you  use  most?  A. 
Well,  without  having  the  figures  at  hand  I  should  think  it  was 
Newport  News. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  lias  that  been  so?  A.  Well,  that  has 
been  gradually  growing  for  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  And  is  still  an  increasing  quantity?  A.  Up  to  the  present 
time. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  use  New  York  very  little.  A.  Yes,  sir,  a 
small  proportion  of  our  shipments  have  gone  that  way. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  has  that  been  so?  A.  Oh,  it  has  been 
decreasing  I  think  for  several  years  as  these  other  ports  have 
offered  inducements  for  shipping  that  way.  I  don’t  come  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  figures. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  the  exact  figures.  A.  I  mean  figures  or 
dates  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  get  approximately  the  proportions.  There 
was  a  time  a  number  of  years  ago  when  you  shipped  largely  by 
New  York?  A.  AYs,  New  York  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
and  some  to  Montreal.  I  think  that  was  the  bulk  of  our  ship¬ 
ments.  The  direct  shipments  from  here  began  in  a  very  small 
way  in  1877.  There  wasn’t  much  done  for  two  or  three  years 
afterwards,  and  I  think  at  that  time  it  most  all  went  by  New 
AYrk.  Of  course  as  the.  trade  increased  and  these  other  ports  in- 
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creased  their  facilities  why  then  it  began  to  widen  out  and  New 
York  has  been  left  in  the  race. 

Q.  Well,  to  what  extent  do  you  ship  by  way  of  Baltimore  now? 
A.  Baltimore  is  not  nearly  as  large  as  Philadelphia,  Boston  or 
Newport  News  with  us. 

Q.  Is  it  increasing  or  has  it  increased  in  Baltimore?  A.  In 
proportion  to  the  others,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  No,  has  it  increased  any?  While  New  York  has  been  losing 
Baltimore  has  increased,  but  not  as  much  as  the  others.  A.  That 
would  be  my  impression. 

Q.  Then  as  a  matter  of  fact  Newport  News,  Baltimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Boston  in  your  business  have  increased  in  the  past 
three  years,  all  of  them  at  the  expense  of  New  York?  A.  Well, 
I  don’t  know  as  I  would  confine  it  to  three  years,  but  in  a  period 
of  years.  They  have  been  gradually  increasing,  while  New  York 
has  been  decreasing. 

Q.  Say  six  years?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Newport  News  has  gained  the  most  of  New  York’s 
loss?  A.  That  would  be  my  impression,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  which  port  would  come  next  would  you  say?  A.  I 
haven’t  any  idea  which  is  next. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  is  Boston?  A.  We  ship  a  good  deal  to  Boston. 

Q.  Increasing?  A.  Of  course  that  depends.  For  instance, 
some  years  we  will  export  very  little.  The  conditions  will  be  so 
that  we  cannot  do  much  export  business  except  at  a  loss  and  then 
these  other  ports  might  decrease.  As  I  understand  you  what  you 
want  to  get  ht - 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  general  trade?  A.  The  general  increase  in  proportion. 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes,  I  think  Boston  is  one  of  the  ports  that  has 
increased,  increased  their  facilities,  and  the  lines  that  run  there 
make  it  more  advantageous  for  us  to  ship  that  way. 

Q.  Philadelphia  you  say  has  increased  some,  more  than  Balti¬ 
more?  A.  That  would  be  my  impression. 
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Q.  How  about  Montreal,  has  that  been  increasing?  A.  Mon¬ 
treal  has  very  good,  facilities  at  times,  but  the  line  of  steam¬ 
ers  running  from  Montreal  are  not  such  as  we  like  to  ship  by. 
The  facilities  are  good  enough.  They  employ  more  tramp  steam¬ 
ers  with  which  our  particular  experience  has  been  very  disas¬ 
trous.  The  insurance  companies  discriminate  against  Montreal 
for  that  reason. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  insurance  on  lake  and  rail  business  is 
higher  than  on  all  rail  to  an  extent  that  it  is  a  very  substantial  ele¬ 
ment  in  inducing  you  to  ship  all  rail?  A.  No;  the  difference  in 
the  rate — the  difference  in  the  freight  rate  is  sufficient  to  over¬ 
come — of  course,  we  have  to  pay  lake  insurance  added  to  the 
ocean  insurance,  but  the  difference  in  the  freight  rate  is  sufficient 
to  overcome  that  and  make  it  advantageous  to  ship  by  lake. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  But  it  is  more  by  lake  and  rail  than  by  all  rail,  is  it?  A. 
The  insurance? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  just  the  amount  of  the  lake  in¬ 
surance  more. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  That  is  about  half  a  cent?  A.  About  fifteen  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Fifteen  cents  per  hundred  dollars?  A.  Yes,  sir.  It  has 
been  as  low  as  ten,  twelve  and  one-half,  fifteeen,  eighteen;  up  as 
high  as  twenty-five. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  So  that  every  advantage  is  for  the  all  rail  shipment  to  New¬ 
port  News;  you  there  save  the  differentials  and  also  the  terminal 
charges  in  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  answering  a  question 
of  that  kind  you  have  to  take  into  account  the  factors  that  enter 
into  export  shipments.  It  is  the  line,  the  amount  of  boats  they 
use,  ships  they  use,  the  insurance  that  is  charged  as  well  as 
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the  rate.  All  those  factors  enter  into  it.  Some  of  our 
customers  might  ask  us  to  ship  by  a  particular  line  and 
their  offer  would  be  based  on  that.  Then  we  would  have 
to  ship  by  that  line  no  matter  whether  we  wanted  to  or  not. 
Again,  a  good  deal  of  the  time  it  is  a  very  close  business.  Then, 
of  course,  we  have  to  look  to  the  line  that  will  give  us  the  cheap¬ 
est  rate,  other  things  being  equal.  Then  we  have  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  particular  line  that  they  will  contract  by,  the  vessels 
that  they  use,  whether  they  are  fit  to  carry  flour  or  not,  and  the 
insurance  and  the  preference  of  the  buyer.  All  those  factors  en¬ 
ter  into  export  shipments  and  they  may  be  all  combined  by  one 
line  that  goes  to  Newport  News,  or  Montreal,  or  Boston,  or  Phila¬ 
delphia,  or  New  York,  any  of  them,  so  perhaps,  it  wouldn’t  be  the 
rate  alone  would  control  which  wTay  the  shipments  would  go. 

Q.  N  ew  York  steamers,  as  a  rule,  have  a  lower  rating?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  being  more  fitted  up  for  package  freight  than  the 
others?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  tramp  steamers  are  more  for  whole  cargoes?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  In  reference  to  the  export  of  flour  we,  of  course,  try  to  avoid 
tramp  b {.earners  and  all  steamers  that  would  carry  anything  that 
would  be  apt  to  taint  the  flour. 

Q.  So  that  the  ocean  liners,  regular  liners,  would  be  preferable 
for  your  trade?  A.  We  try  to  ship  everything  by  the  regular  lines 
wherever  it  is  possible,  even  if  we  have  to  pay  a  little  higher  rate. 

Q.  You  engage  these  berth  rates,  I  suppose?  A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  You  get  berth  rates,  that  is  special  rates  in  these  steamers? 
A.  I  do  not  know  just  how  that  is  managed.  Of  course,  all  these 
lines — pretty  much  all  the  lines  that  carry  flour,  are  represented 
by  special  agents  here  in  town.  They  come  in  every  day  and 
offer  us  their  rates.  If  we  have  anything  to  ship  it  is  a  matter 
of  contract  with  them,  and  I  don’t  know,  of  course,  just  what  en¬ 
ters  into  the  rates  with  them  that  they  make  up — what  conditions 
enter  into  it.  It  would  depend  upon  the  freight  that  is  wanted 
by  the  line — upon  the  time  that  the  shipment  is  to  go  forward  and 
all  the  little  intermediate  matters  that  properly  belong  to  the  rail- 
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way.  We  don’t  know  anything  about  that.  It  is  simply  the 
dollars  and  cents  that  we  look  to. 

Q.  Mr.  Martin,  in  the  ordinary  run  of  business  the  differential 
amounts  to  considerable  on  a  barrel  of  flour?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  be  compelled  to  ship  to  other  ports  rather 
than  to  New  York — to  other  different  ports?  A.  Yes,  sir;  unless 
New  York  would  make  the  same  rate;  of  course. 

Q.  In  the  ordinary  run  of  business,  when  there  is  no  favoritism 
whatever,  one  port  over  another,  then  enters  into  consideration 
the  differential  and  the  lighterage?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  compelled  to  ship  by  another  port  to  avoid 
that  charge?  A.  It  is  the  difference  in  the  rate  that  enters 
into  it,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  don’t  know  whether  it 
is  lighterage  or  somebody’s  commission,  or  what.  It  is  just 
simply  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  If  they  can  take  the  flour 
at  so  much  we  can  afford  to  export  it,  and  if  not  we  will  have  to 
pass  the  order,  and  if  a  man  comes  in  with  a  rate  that  we  can 
accept,  we  accept  that  rate. 

Q.  Suppose  the  rates  are  all  alike  in  all  ports,  I  mean  the 
ocean  rates,  then  the  question  comes  before  you  which  port  is 
the  cheapest  pert  to  get  it  on  the  vessel?  A.  We  don’t  know 
anything  about  how  the  rate  is  changed. 

Q.  There  is  a  discrimination  against  New  York,  Newport 
News  gets  three  cents  and  New  York  two?  A.  That  does  not  en¬ 
ter  into  our  calculations  at  all.  We  say:  What  is  the  through 
rate  from  Minneapolis,  to  London,  or  Liverpool? 

Q.  I  am  considering  that.  Say  the  rates  are  alike  in  all  ports 
to  London.  Then  comes  the  question  of  getting  your  flour  from 
Minneapolis  to  the  port.  Which  port  would  you  give  the  prefer¬ 
ence?  A.  That  question  doesn’t  come  to  us.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  intermediate  ports  so  far  as  the  rate  is  concerned. 
The  rate  is  made  for  us  from  Minneapolis  through. 

Q.  Through  to  London?  A.  Through  to  the  destination  of 
whatever  port  it  is. 

Q.  The  ocean  rate  is  included?  A.  We  do  not  know  what 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  rate. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Martin,  the  agent  that  comes  to  yon  to  give  you  the 
rate,  is  he  not  the  agent  of  the  western  railroad  that  takes  the 
freight  at  the  initiatory  point?  A.  I  think  he  is  called  the  con¬ 
tracting  agent.  That  is  his  title,  and  he  is  in  close  communication 
with  the  steamship  agent  and  he  has  the  authority  for  making  a 
through  rate. 

Q.  But  he,  individually,  is  the  agent  of  the  Western  road,  is 
he  not?  A.  He  may  be,  or  he  may  be  the  agent  of  some  of  the 
trunk  lines. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Steamship  line  or  ocean  line?  A.  He  may  be  both.  He 
may  have  authority  to  make  the  rate  clear  through. 

Q.  The  Hamburg  line  make  an  arrangement  through  the  rail¬ 
road  lines  here  and  take  freight  via  Hamburg?  A.  Occasionally 
some  of  these  steamship  agents  located  in  Chicago  will  telegraph 
us  their  rates,  but  ordinarily  we  can  get  it  from  the  local  agents 
here.  1 

Q.  Then  these  agents  direct  which  road  to  ship  on  to  reach 
their  vessel?  A.  They  offer  us  via  certain  lines. 

Q.  You  have  a  choice  of  lines?  A.  We  have  a  choice. 

Q.  There  can  be  only  one  port?  A.  There  is  usually  one  or 
more  agents  for  each  port. 

Q.  You  say  you  ship  a  great  deal  via  Newport  News;  I  visited 
Newport  News  and  looked  over  their  facilities  pretty  thoroughly, 
stayed  there  several  days,  and  if  you  are  afraid  of  tramp  steam¬ 
ers  I  am  surprised  that  you  ship  a  barrel  by  that  route.  A.  Well, 
we  have  an  agreement  with  the  company  that  they  shall  ship 
the  flour  in  one  of  their  regular  line  steamers,  or  if  they  can't 
do  so  they  shall  notify  us  and  we  can  make  other  arrangements. 
We  don’t  take  the  tramp  steamers  unless  it  is  in  very  rare  in¬ 
stances. 

Q.  That  is  a  port  that  has  more  tramp  steamers  than  any 
other  port?  A.  We  are  aware  of  that. 

Q.  They  come  in  there  and  take  entire  freight?  A.  At  the 
same  time  the  Atlantic  Transport  is  very  good  service. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Does  the  Atlantic  Transport  sail  out  of  Newport  News? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn’t  it  Baltimore?  A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  Baltimore  also. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  often  do  they  go,  do  you  know?  A.  No,  I  don’t  know 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  They  have  about  as  fine  ships  for  cargo  carrying  as  there 
are  on  the  Atlantic,  do  they  not?  A.  Some  of  them  have  the 
best. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Martin,  you  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  your  export 
business  varies;  that  sometimes  you  would  have  very  little  ex¬ 
port  business.  You  mean  that  results  from  competition  with 
other  countries?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  world’s  markets?  A.  In  case  of  large  harvests  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Australia  and  India  we  wouldn’t  be  apt 
to  export  as  much  as  we  would  if  the  crops  are  short. 

Q.  Well,  now  to  the  extent  that  the  rivalry  between  Atlantic 
ports,  the  increase  in  facilities  and  decrease  of  the  rates — to  the 
extent  that  any  effort  that  New  York  might  make  to  get  back  its 
lost  commerce  should  result  in  lower  rates,  to  that  extent  New 
York  and  the  other  seaports  would  not  only  be  helping  them¬ 
selves,  respectively,  but  they  would  also  be  helping  your  com¬ 
merce  in  competition  with  foreign  countries.  A.  Certainly. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Martin,  there  was  quite  an  agitation  in  New  York  upon 
the  question  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  to  this  country  to 
grind  up  all  the  grain  here  and  barrel  it  up.  How  much  labor 
would  this  country  obtain  by  grinding  the  grain  here,  making 
fiour  of  it,  and  sending  the  flour  abroad  instead  of  the  grain?  A. 
Well,  the  labor  is  about  eight  cents  a  barrel  on  the  entire  product. 

Q.  Eight  cents  a  barrel.  How  much  wheat  per  barrel?  A. 
About  four  and  one-half  bushels  counting  all  grades. 
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Q.  This  is  a  question  outside.  I  merely  ask  it  as  a  personal  one 
— why  not  send  the  flour?  A.  There  shouldn’t  be  very  much 
argument  on  that. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  enters  into  it  and  how  much  this 
country  would  gain?  A.  As  a  question  it  seems  to  me  it  doesn’t 
need  any  argument.  It  would  not  only  employ  the  labor,  keep 
that  here,  but  we  have  the  offals,  bran,  shorts  and  screenings  and 
everything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  use  it  for  feeding?  A.  That  is  very  valuable  for 
feeding.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  sheep  being  fed 
here  in  town  from  the  screens.  They  are  brought  here  from  the 
west  because  of  the  facilities  for  feeding. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  working  classes  there  agitate  that  ques¬ 
tion  very  strongly  in  New  York — that  there  should  be  an  export 
duty  on  wheat;  they  go  as  far  as  that.  A.  In  speaking  of  that 
question  one  great  difficulty  with  us  just  now  is  the  fact  that 
the  railways  discriminate  so  largely  in  favor  of  wheat. 

Q.  That  is  what  brought  up  the  question.  A.  There  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  about  six  cents  a  hundred  which  we  would  consider 
a  very  handsome  profit  indeed  if  we  could  get  it. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild :  • 

Q.  In  this  effort  to  secure  lower  rates  to  the  seaboard  has  your 
attention  been  directed  to  shipping  flour  by  the  canal?  A.  Oh, 
yes.  Of  course  I  have  kept  posted  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  last 
two  years.  I  am  a  native  of  New  York — used  to  live  along  the 
canal. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  this  subject  as  to  what 
has  been  done  looking  towards  shipments  by  the  canal?  A.  The 
only  effort  that  I  know  anything  about  is  that  of  Mr.  Wirnan. 

Q.  Did  your  company  have  anything  to  do  with  that?  A.  The 
same  as  the  others. 

Q.  You  were  prepared  to  ship  by  the  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
was  a  conditional  agreement.  If  he  could  carry  out  his  proposi¬ 
tion  and  do  what  he  said  he  could,  the  mills  were  ready  I  think  to 
give  him  quite  a  large  amount  of  freight. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  extent  to  which  his  plans  were  carried? 
A.  I  never  heard  that  anything  was  done  of  any  account. 

Q.  He  has  stated  and  it  has  been  stated  by  the  New  York 
agents  of  the  ^western  mills  that  it  was  his  inability  to  secure  ter¬ 
minals  art  New  York  that  resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  plan.  Did 
you  ever  know  that?  A.  I  never  knew  how  far  he  had  gone  with 
his  project. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  no  facilities  for  handling  flour  either  at 
Buffalo  or  New  York  going  by  the  canal?  A.  I  did  not  suppose 
there  were  any. 

Q.  It  would  be  essential,  would  it  not,  to  have  such  terminal 
facilities  both  at  Buffalo  and  at  New  York?  A.  Yerv  essential. 

«y 

Q.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ship  flour  by  the  canal  without 
such  terminal  facilities  wrould  it  not?  A.  I  don’t  see  how  it  could 
be  done  except  at  a  loss. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  price  you  would  have  to  have  some  place  to 
land  the  flour?  A.  It  takes  a  large  amount  of  space  to  handle 
flour  successfully  and  you  have  got  to  have  a  large  amount  of 
space  and  plenty  of  room  to  do  it  in  order  to  do  it  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Who,  acquainted  with  local  conditions  in  New  York,  if  yon 
know  of  anyone,  could  be  safely  relied  upon  to  advise  us  as  to 
the  extent  of  storage  facilities  that  would  be  required  in  case  it 
should  be  decided  to  carry  out  the  plans  for  proper  terminal  facili¬ 
ties?  A.  I  don’t  know  that  I  could  give  you  the  names,  but  I 
should  think  any  of  those  older  flour  men  that  have  been  in  the 
business  a  long  time  would  be  the  ones  to  give  you  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  George  A.  Zabriskie?  A.  I  know  of  him. 
I  don’t  know  him  personally. 

Q.  Would  you  say  he  was  such  a  man?  A.  I  should  think 
he  would  be  a  very  good  man  indeed. 

Q.  Has  your  company  an  agent  there?  A.  We  have  an  agent, 
but  he  has  been  there  only  a  couple  of  years,  and  he  wouldn’t  be 
as  familiar  with  those  matters  as  some  of  the  older  men.  Perry 
would  be  a  good  man  and  Rice — do  you  know  him — Rice,  of  Rice- 
Quimby  Company — E.  T.  Rice,  I  think  it  is. 
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Commissioner  Smith — He  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
change? 

Mr.  Martin — Randall  Perry. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  provided  the  canal  was  adequately  im¬ 
proved  and  adequate  terminal  facilities  at  Buffalo  and  New  York 
provided  for  the  receipt  of  package  freight,  there  would  be  large 
quantities  of  flour  brought  to  New  York  by  the  canal?  A.  That 
would  be  my  impression. 

Q.  And  would  you  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  railroad 
situation  from  Minneapolis  to  the  lakes  that  would  likely  result 
in  any  local  rate  being  made  by  the  railroads  so  high  between 
Minneapolis  and  the  lakes  compared  to  their  through  rate  to  New 
York  as  to  offset  the  lower  rates  that  would  be  secured  by  lake 
and  canal  transportation?  A.  No;  I  shouldn't  anticipate  any 
such.  I  don’t  think  any  combination  of  that  kind  could  be  made 
to  overcome  the  difference. 

Bv  Commissioner  Smith: 

»/ 

Q.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  attempted,  do  you — such  a  com¬ 
bination  out  here?  A.,  It  might  be  attempted,  but  I  don’t  think 
it  would  ever  be  successful. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  possible  plan  within  the 
reach  of  New  York  other  than  such  improvements  of  the 
canal  that  would  regain  to  New  York  the  flour  traffic  it 
has  lost?  A.  Why  it  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  at  all 
ports  is  to  provide  the  greatest  facilities  for  handling  at  small 
costs.  Now  New  York  is  peculiar,  of  course.  Unless  they  can 
provide  a  way  by  which  the  shipments  can  be  transferred  easily 
without  lighterage  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  I  don’t  see  how  they 
are  ever  going  to  regain  it.  For  instance  grain  run  down  to  New 
York  ought  to  be  able  to  be  run  right  there  to  the  terminal  ele¬ 
vator  and  right  on  to  the  ship.  I  don’t  see  why  flour — why  facili¬ 
ties  snouid  not  be  provided  for  the  storage  of  flour  so  that  it  can 
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be  delivered  at  this  storage  point  and  loaded  on  the  other  side 
into  the  ship.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  cost 
of  those  things  and  whether  it  would  be  a  practical  financial 
scheme  or  not. 

Q.  Of  course  if  a  feasible  route  can  be  arranged  by  way  of  the 
canal,  so  far  as  flour  is  concerned,  that  would  obviate  the  objection 
about  the  railroad  terminals  and  the  question  of  lighterage  be¬ 
cause  there  the  flour  would  go  down  right  on  the  boats.  Is  that 
not  so?  A.  Well,  it  would  come  down  to  a  certain  point.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  would  have  to  be  unloaded.  It  might  come  down  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  island  if  the  freight  steamers  could  have  their 
docks  located  in  that  direction  and  the  two  could  join  there. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  canal  the  terminals  could  be  arranged 

on  the  lower  part  of  the  island -  A.  The  boats  would  have 

to  be  towed  down  the  river,  I  suppose. 

Q.  The  canal  boats?  A.  If  the  canal  was  enlarged  and  they 
had  their  own  motive  power  they  could  come  down  the  river  to 
any  point. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Martin,  would  you  furnish  this  Commission  with, 
say  a  statement,  of  the  approximate  saving  to  this  country  if 
the  wheat  that  is  now  exported  were  turned  into  flour,  as  an 
economical  question?  You  are  an  expert  on  that  and  we  would 
like  to  have  those  figures.  A.  I  never  have  seen  any  compilation 
of  that  character. 

Q.  You  have  not?  A.  That  is  nothing  that  I  can  lay  my  hand 
on. 

Q.  Just  the  saving  in  labor  that  would  be  necessary?  A.  That 
is  easy  to  get  at. 

Q.  And  then  the  saving  of  the  material — the  value  of  the 
material  besides? 

Commissioner  Smith — The  surplus. 

The  Chairman — This  would  be  very  interesting  and  we  may  em¬ 
body  that  in  our  report  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
of  the  day — the  economical  question  of  this  country.  We  want 
to  furnish  the  world  with  the  flour  rather  than  the  wheat. 


Mr.  Rogers — The  exports  of  wheat,  not  counting  flour,  for  the 
ten  months  ending  with  October,  were  between  ninety-two  and 
ninety-three  million  bushels.  Last  year  there  were  a  little  more 
than  112,000,000  for  the  same  time.  If  the  wheat  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  flour  at  eight  cents  a  barrel,  which  is  paid  for  labor, 
it  would  be  an  easy  arithmetical  question. 

Mr.  Martin — He  wants  the  value  of  the  screenings,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Rogers — Including  the  screenings  and  all  of  the  offal,  prob¬ 
ably  about  thirty  per  cent. — about  seventy  per  cent,  is  flour,  about 
seventy  per  cent,  is  wheat. 

The  Chairman — What  would  be  the  value  of  that? 

Mr.  Rogers — About  ten  dollars  a  ton,  something  near  that,  take 
the  average. 

Mr.  Martin — Yes;  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  would 
be  a  fair  average  for  the  bran  and  shorts. 

Mr.  Rogers — Including  the  screenings? 

Mr.  Martin — No;  I  think  that  would  be  rather  high. 

Mr.  Rogers — Screenings  have  been  selling  all  the  way  from 
six  to  ten  dollars. 

Mr.  Hubbard — This  is  rather  an  informal  talk  here.  Now,  one 
of  the  great  objections  to  New  York  is  that  lighterage.  I  have 
been  crossing  the  ferry  in  New  York  and  have  seen  them  lighter¬ 
ing  flour.  Under  certain  conditions  of  wind  and  tide,  I  have  seen 
the  water  go  nearly  over  the  whole  length  of  that  boat.  It  would 
run  down  on  to  the  sides  of  the  sacks  of  flour  and  I  watched  that 
boat  as  far  as  I  could.  I  say  it  was  flour — as  near  as  I  could 
figure  out,  it  was  flour  and  that  water  must  have  gone  all  over 
there — well,  I  could  see  it  four  or  five  times.  That  is  bad  for 
flour.  Flour  is  a  very  delicate  substance.  It  requires  careful 
handling,  careful  storage.  It  won’t  do  to  get  it  wet,  because,  of 
course,  wet  stains  the  sacks,  wets  the  flour  and  while  it  does  not 
puncture  the  flour  very  far,  still  it  will  cake  the  outer  edge  of 
it.  In  Newport  News  they  run  their  cars  up  and  load  them  right 
on  to  the  steamer.  New  York  has  got  the  most  savage  and 
barbarous  way  of  handling  flour  of  any  port. 

Mr.  Martin — We  cannot  use  a  car,  that  is  to  put  flour  in,  that 
has  brought  oranges  up  here.  We  very  frequently  get  caught 
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with  care  that  carry  paraffine  or  kerosene,  or  something  of  that 

kind. 

The  Chairman — These  old  storehouses  get  musty. 

Mr.  Fairchild — Wouldn’t  it  pay  you  then,  if  that  is  the  case,, 
supposing  the  proper  terminals  facilities  were  furnished  in  New 
York  and  an  adequate  canal  completed  from  Buffalo  to  the  Hud¬ 
son  river,  to  have  your  own  boats  made  specially  to  carry  your 
flour  and  have  it  taken  by  way  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Martin — We  don’t  find  any  trouble  between  here  and  the 
seaports.  It  is  the  ocean  boats  that  we  are  troubled  with.  The 
lake  boats  do  not  carry  flour,  that  is,  the  lake  boats  that  carry 
anything  that  is  objectionable  very  seldom  take  flour. 

Mr.  Fairchild — My  suggestion  was  based  upon  your  statement 
about  the  difficulties  you  had  with  the  cars  and  all  rail  route. 

Mr.  Martin — If  we  had  unlimited  capital  that  would  be  the  ideaH 
way,  to  have  our  own  cars  or  boats  on  the  lake. 

Mr.  Fairchild — It  would  be  comparatively  expensive  to  have 
your  cars  and  inexpensive  to  have  your  boats  on  the  lake  and 
canal. 

Mr.  Hubbard — Quite  the  other  way.  We  can  own  our  own  cars 
cheaper  than  our  own  boats. 

Mr.  Fairchild — If  you  own  your  own  cars  you  have  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  the  roadbed. 

Mr.  Hubbard — Armour  and  a  lot  of  other  people  get  mileage  on 
the  cars  out  of  the  railroad  that  hauls  them.  In  other  words  the 
railroad  pays  for  the  use  of  the  cars. 

Mr.  Fairchild — The  representative  of  Armour  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  if  the  canal  was  improved  they  would  take  their 
grain  right  down  the  canal  to  New  York  city.  If  in  connection 
with  the  canal  they  built  their  own  elevator  there  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  New  York  proper  terminal  facilities  so  that  you  not 
cnly  have  a  free  highway,  but  you  have  the  freight  terminals 
in  Buffalo  at  a  normal  rate  and  the  freight  terminal  in  New 
York.  It  would  pay  you  to  have  boats  built  especially  adapted 
to  carry  nothing  but  your  flour. 

Mr.  Martin — Wasn’t  there  a  scheme  broached  at  one  time  of 
making  very  extensive  terminals  at  Staten  Island? 

134 
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Commissioner  Smith— Yes;  Mr.  Wiman  had  that  matter  pretty 
fully  under  way,  but  did  not  seem  to  get  the  capital  to  back  him 
up — quite  an  ideal  situation  he  was  going  to  develop  there. 

Mr.  Martin — That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ideal  place  for  shipping. 

Commissioner  Smith — He  was  going  to  take  all  the  railroads 
that  come  to  Jersey  City  and  bring  them  right  down  there  to 
his  terminal,  where  he  would  receive,  store  and  ship  it. 

Mr.  Martin — That  is  the  ideal  way  if  it  can  ever  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Mr.  Fairchild — There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
if  you  are  willing  to  give  it  to  us.  You  have  given  us  here  ap 
proximately  to-day  your  shipments  by  way  of  the  different  ports 
in  percentages.  I  w7ould  like  very  much,  if  you  would  be  willing 
to  do  it,  to  have  the  Commission  furnished  with  a  statement  show¬ 
ing  your  exports  each  year  for  six  or  eight  years  last  past  by  way 
of  the  different  ports,  so  that  wre  can  have  such  a  table,  showing 
exactly  the  extent  each  of  those  ports  has  lost  and  gained. 

Commissioner  Smith — Suppose  you  took  the  entire  output  of 
Minneapolis.  Maybe  Mr.  Rogers  could  give  us  that  in  a  more 
complete  way. 

Mr.  Fairchild — Mr.  Rogers,  you  wouldn’t  be  able  to  know  by 

what  ports? 

Mr.  Martin — I  don’t  know  wThether  I  could  go  back  so  far  as 
that. 

The  Chairman — Say  a  few  years — as  far  back  as  you  can  go. 

Mr.  Martin — I  would  be  very  glad  to  go  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Hubbard — For  each  port? 

•  Mr.  Fairchild — Yes. 

Mr.  Hubbard — We  don’t  keep  a  record  that  way. 

Mr.  Martin — We  don’t  keep  any  record  of  it,  but  I  think  I  could 
pick  it  out. 

Mr.  Hubbard — We  keep  certain  statistical  information.  We 
can  tell  what  our  exports  wrere  for  a  year  but  not  the  route. 

Mr.  Fairchild — I  want  to  say  it  would  be  valuable  to  the 
Commission  if  you  could  do  it  without  too  much  trouble.  If  you 
will  do  it  I  will  give  you  my  address  and  ask  you  to  mail  it  to  me. 
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Session  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Commission  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  Duluth,  Min¬ 
nesota  on  Monday,  November  27,  1899,  at  11  a.  m. 

Present:  The  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

A.  D.  THOMSON.  ) 

A.  D.  THOMSON,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild* 
answered  questions  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomson — Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
rates,  the  lowest  rate  for  export - 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you.  I  would  like  to  get  your 
name  before  you  start  in — your  full  name.  A.  A.  D.  Thomson. 

Q.  Residence,  Duluth?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  an  exporter  of  grain?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  here?  A.  Oh,  a 
good  many  years,  ten  or  fifteen. 

Q.  Now  if  you  will  proceed  and  give  us  your  experience 
with  regard  to  exporting  grain  by  way  of  the  different  seaports 
and  what  suggestions  you  have  on  the  subject.  A.  Well,  the 
lowest  rate  takes  the  goods.  If  New  York  is  lower  than  any  other 
rate  or  the  rate  via  New  York  is  lower  than  any  other  rate  it 
takes  it.  If  Boston  is  lower,  then  they  get  it.  If  Montreal  is 
lower  they  take  it.  If  Baltimore  is  lower  they  take  it.  It  is  a 
question  of  rates  altogether,  nothing  else. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  ship  at  the  present  time  by  way  of 
New  York — what  proportion  of  your  shipments?  A.  Very  small 
proportion. 

Q.  By  way  of  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  has  that  been  the  condition?  A. 
Gradually  decreasing  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Q.  What  proportion  did  you  ship  by  way  of  New  York  ten 
years  ago?  A.  I  should  say  half. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  had  there  been  a  larger  proportion  than  half? 
A.  I  wouldn’t  care  to  go  back  farther  than  ten  years  ago. 
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(^.  Inside  of  ten  years  it  has  been  reduced  from  one-half  of 
your  total  shipment  to  practically  nothing  at  all?  A.  Well,  prac¬ 
tically  less  than  a  quarter. 

Q.  Less  than  a  quarter?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  which  of  the  ports  have  principally  gained?  A.  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Montreal. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  time  during  that  period  of  ten  years 
when  other  Atlantic  seaports  gained  the  most  other  than  Boston 
and  Montreal,  prior  to  the  gain  of  Boston  and  Montreal?  A.  As 
far  as  my  business  is  concerned,  it  has  always  been  confined  to 
those  three  ports,  New  York,  Boston  and  Montreal,  so  that  I 
wouldn’t  be  an  authority  on  the  southern  ports,  Philadelphia  or 
Baltimore. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Very  little  goes  from  here  to  the  southern  ports?  A.  We 
don’t  send  much  south. 

Q.  Your  connections  are  principally  lake  connections,  are  they 
not?  A.  Well,  no,  lake  and  rail — how  do  you  mean  lake? 

Q.  Lake  connections?  A.  Well,  the  shipments  are  made 
mostly  by  lake  from  here. 

Q.  You  don’t  have  many  all  rail?  A.  There  is  very  little  all 
rail  business  done  from  Duluth. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  As  between  Montreal  and  Boston,  which  of  the  two  ports 
has  gained  most  of  what  New  York  has  lost  in  your  ship¬ 
ments?  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  without  looking 
into  it,  but  my  judgment  would  be  that  both  ports  had  gained 
very  much  in  the  same  proportion.  Well,  I  think  Boston  has 
gained  a  little  more  than  Montreal  has. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  elements  that  enter 
into  the  lesser  rate  at  those  other  ports?  A.  It  seems  to  be  a 
question  largely  of  terminal  charges. 

Q.  That  is  the  terminal  charges  at  New  York  have  been  greater 
than  at  Boston  and  Montreal?  A.  Yes,  sir,  it  seems  to  be.  The 
advantages  that  the  other  ports  have,  Montreal  and  Boston,  that 
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is,  the  advantage  that  an  exporter  finds  that  he  gains  by  export¬ 
ing  through  those  two  points,  consists  mostly  in  the  saving  of  the 
terminal  charges. 

Q.  When  you  ship  by  way  of  Boston  what  proportion  of  your 
grain  goes  to  Buffalo  that  goes  to  Boston?  A.  It  all  goes  to 
Buffalo  and  to  Boston  from  Buffalo. 

Q.  None  of  it  goes  by  the  Parry  Sound  route?  A.  Not  very 
much. 

Q.  So  that  as  between  Boston  and  New  York  the  Buffalo 
charges  would  be  the  same?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  the  charges  at  Buffalo  have  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  directing  your  grain  shipments  by  way  of  Mon¬ 
treal?  A.  No,  I  haven’t  found  that  to  enter  into  it  very  materi¬ 
ally.  Sometimes  Montreal  will  be  a  very  low  rate — give  a  very 
low  rate  and  then  at  other  times  Buffalo  will  give  a  low  rate. 
The  low  rate,  however,  I  find  usually  quoted  from  Buffalo  going 
via  Boston  and  not  via  New  York. 

Q.  Well,  then,  when  you  refer  to  the  terminal  charges  you  refer 
exclusively  to  the  port  of  New  York  and  not  at  all  to  Buffalo, 
when  you  compare  Buffalo  with  Boston  and  Montreal?  A.  We 
can  get  a  rate  of  freight  quoted  from  Buffalo  that  includes  Buf¬ 
falo  charges  and  includes  Boston  charges. 

Q.  Can  you  not  do  that  from  New  York?  A.  Yes,  but  usu¬ 
ally,  I  should  say  three  times  anyway  out  of  five,  the  Boston  rate 
would  be  the  cheapest. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  Do  they  give  you  the  details  of  the  various  charges — are 
you  familiar  with  them?  A.  I  would  not  care  to  give  the  details 
because  I  should  consider  that  wouldn’t  be  well  for  me  to  give, 
as  giving  other  peoples’  business  away. 

Q.  Of  course  a  great  deal  of  information  has  been  given  to  our 
Commission  already  by  people  in  New  York  city.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  statements  is  that  the  attraction  at  the  port  of  Boston 
particularly  is  the  free  storage,  almost  unlimited  period  of  free 
storage,  and  this  is  stated  by  people  who  ship  that  way.  Now, 
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if  that  is  one  of  the  inducements  or  chief  attractions  to  you  I 
think  you  might  be  free  to  say  so  because  it  would  be  corrobor¬ 
ated  by  what  other  people  have  said.  A.  I  would  not  care  to 
go  into  details  in  connection  with  free  storage  or  rates. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Any  further  than  your  statement,  that  in  your  opinion  at 
least  the  saying  as  between  New  York  and  Boston  is  at  the  sea¬ 
board  end?  A.  It  would  look  to  me  that  way. 

Q.  The  terminal  charges  or  facilities?  A.  It  would  look  to 
me  so. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  Parry  Sound  route 
and  what  effect  that  has  upon  shipments  by  way  of  Montreal? 
A.  We  ship  more  or  less  by  the  Parry  Sound  route  to  Montreal. 

Q.  For  the  past  two  seasons  that  has  been  an  important  ele¬ 
ment,  has  it  not,  in  taking  grain  away  from  New  York?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  new  Canadian  canals;  what  effect  do  you 
contemplate  that  will  have  upon  shipments  by  way  of  Montreal? 
A.  It  ought  to  increase  them.  It  ought  to  increase  the  shipments 
by  way  of  Montreal.  The  deepening  of  the  canal  and  channel  to 
Montreal  ought  to  result  in  increasing  the  business  between  here 
and  Montreal  in  grain  for  export. 

Q.  There  has  been  suggested  to  the  members  of  the  Commission 
by  some  prominent  men  in  the  west  that  those  facilities,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Parry  Sound  route  and  including  the  new  Canadian  canal, 
would  do  away  with  Buffalo  altogether  as  a  grain  market?  A.  I 
don’t  believe  that.  Of  course  Buffalo  is  not  a  large  grain  market, 
you  know.  It  is  a  small  grain  market.  It  is  a  junction  point 
rather  than  a  market. 

Q.  As  a  junction  point?  A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  believe 
you  people  in  New  York  and  Buffalo  are  going  to  sit  down  and 
see  this  grain  business  taken  away  from  you.  This  is  a  very 
good  proof  that  you  are  not  going  to  do  it. 

Q.  Now  that  you  have  referred  to  what  has  been  done  and 
what  is  being  done  in  Montreal  and  Canada  and  other  ports  in 
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cheapening  rates,  what  can  New  York  do  to  offset  those  advan¬ 
tages  that  have  been  thus  obtained  for  the  other  ports?  A.  Well, 
I  do  not  know  in  regard  to  the  Erie  canal.  Of  course  the  Erie 
canal  is  a  problem  and  it  is  one  that  I  am  not  fitted  to  judge  on 
as  to  whether  that  can  be  enlarged  and  how  much  it  can  be  en¬ 
larged  and  how  much  per  cent,  the  rates  of  freight  by  the  Erie 
canal  can  be  reduced.  Those  are  matters  that  I  am  not  familiar 
with.  If  New  York  or  the  railroads  had  practically  free  eleva¬ 
tion  and  free  storage  and  a  very  small  charge  for  loading  grain 
on  vessels  from  elevators  and  boats,  at  least  on  to  ocean  steamers 
from  boats  and  from  elevators  that  might  be  built  there,  that 
would  take  away,  I  think,  the  chief  argument  to-day  as  far  as 
New  York  is  concerned. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Against  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  a  fair  charge  for  the  elevation  of 
grain?  A.  Well,  I  think  if  New  Yor\  got  into  a  position  where 
it  could  receive  grain  from  the  west  and  put  it  on  board  an  ocean 
steamer  and  give  a  reasonable  amount  of  free  storage,  that  is  a 
reasonable  term  of  free  storage,  and  do  all  that  for  a  quarter  of 
a  cent  a  bushel,  I  think  her  trade  would  come  back  again. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  In  grain?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  capacity — ?  A.  Your  charge  now,  you 
know,  is  one  and  a  quarter  cents. 

Q.  Well,  no  — .  A.  It  is  about  one  and  a  quarter. 

Q.  There  is  an  open  rebate  on  that,  so  that  it  has  now  been 
reduced  to  three-quarters  of  a  cent.  A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  you  have 
got  to  get  it  down  another  half,  for  Montreal  can  do  it  for  one- 
quarter. 

Q.  Montreal  dees  do  it  for  one-quarter,  does  it  not? 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  They  claim  in  Boston  it  is  one  and  one-quarter  cents.  A.  In 
Boston,  as  you  say,  they  have  storage  facilities  that  are  not  severe. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  They  have  in  Montreal  the  floating  elevator  system?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  the  same  as  New  York. 

Q.  And  the  charge  for  that  service  in  Montreal  is  one-quarter 
of  a  cent?  A.  It  is  about  one-quarter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  capacity  of  the  new  Canadian  canals? 
A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  suggest  how  large  a  capacity  should  be 
attained  for  canal  boats  on  the  Erie  canal?  A.  No,  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  on  that.  Of  course  the  larger  the  better — the  larger  the 
boat  the  cheaper  you  can  transport  grain  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York.  The  more  water  you  have  the  larger  boat  you  can  have. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Would  you  go  to  the  extent  of  a  ship  canal  in  that  state¬ 
ment?  A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  Would  you  think  that  lake  vessels  could  use  a  ship  canal 
if  one  existed?  A.  I  don’t  know.  I  would  not  be  prepared  on 
that. 


By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  present  abnormal  conditions  the  con¬ 
struction  of  very  much  larger  vessels  on  the  lakes  has  resulted 
in  the  reduced  rate  of  transportation  on  grain  on  the  lakes.  A. 
Yes,  it  has  affected  it  more  or  less. 

Q.  Would  you  state  that  it  would  be  well  for  New  York  to  so 
improve  the  Erie  canal  as  to  secure  to  New  York  the  fullest  prac¬ 
tical  advantage  of  that  increased  tonnage  and  lower  rates  on  the 
lakes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Would  you  be  able  to  give  the  Commission  in  percentages, 
if  you  would  rather  do  it  that  way  than  to  give  the  exact  ship¬ 
ments,  the  exact  figures  for  the  period  to  which  you  have  referred, 
showing  exactly  the  change  from  New  York  to  the  other  points? 
A.  No,  I  wouldn’t  care  to  do  that.  I  have  given  you  about  the 
proportion.  It  would  come  very  close  to  the  lines  I  have  drawn 
as  far  as  my  shipments  are  concerned. 
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Q.  I  don’t  mean  the  exact  shipments,  but  the  percentages.  A. 
Well,  I  have  given  you  that  about  as  close  as  the  other  would  work 
out  and  I  have  given  that  to  you  very  close. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Thomson,  in  your  judgment,  if  New  York 
city  would  provide  the  proper  terminals  and  do  away  with  the 
charges  it  would  regain  the  grain  trade  of  the  west?  A.  Yes; 
do  away  with  the  charges,  making  them — that  is  to  the  extent 
that  the  other  ports  have  done — making  them  about  the  same. 
For  instance,  if  you  have  about  the  same  charges  and  advantages 
in  New  York  as  in  Montreal  and  Boston,  you  will  undoubtedly 
get  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the  shipments  than  you 
have  now.  I  don’t  believe  in  doing  away  with  it  altogether,  and 
you  couldn’t  do  that;  but  you  might  be  able  to  bring  it  down  to 
about  even  with  the  other  ports. 

Q.  You  believe  then  that  if  everything  was  equal  that  New 
York  would  receive  the  preference?  A.  No,  I  don’t  think  it 
would  be  a  case  of  preference.  It  would  receive  a  proportion. 
Montreal  is  there  and  there  to  stay.  Boston  is  there  and  it  is 
there  to  stay.  New  York  is  there  and  it  is  there  to  stay.  They 
will  all  in  the  future  get  and  obtain  as  much  business  as  they 
can,  and  it  will  be  a  question  of  New  York  getting  its  proportion 
and  the  other  ports  getting  their  proportion,  that  is  all  they  can 
each  of  them  do  and  they  will  get  all  they  can.  You  cannot  shut 
up  Boston  and  you  cannot  shut  up  Montreal.  You  can  simply 
improve  your  facilities  down  there  to  enable  you  to  get  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  business  than  you  are  getting  now.  What  you 
do  will  be  partially  offset  by  these  other  points.  They  will  in 
return  seek  to  reduce  their’s  somewhat. 

Q.  But  New  York,  you  see,  has  other  great  advantages  that  the 

m 

other  ports  have  not,  frequency  of  shipments  and  financial  facili¬ 
ties?  A.  Financial  facilities  don’t  count  much.  Western  people 
that  ship — the  money  is  west  now  to  do  that  business  with.  We 
do  not  go  east  to  get  that  money  now.  The  west  has  it. 

Q.  Still  you  draw  through  New  York,  don’t  you?  A.  No;  we 
make  a  direct  exchange  from  here  and  of  course  that  would  pass 
through  New  York,  and  it  would  do  that  if  we  were  doing  the 
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business  from  New  York  direct  ourselves  just  the  same.  The 
advantage  of  New  York  as  far  as  financial  matters  are  concerned 
has  largely  disappeared  in  the  last  few  years  owing  to  the  west 
having  money  itself. 

Q.  The  money  from  here  is  going  east  instead  of  eastern  money 
coming  west.  A  change  has  taken  place.  That  we  understand 
in  New  York.  There  are  other  advantages  we  enjoy,  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  shipments  and  the  larger  amount  of  steamers  coming 
in  there?  A.  I  don’t  think  you  have  anything  in  that  connection. 
There  are  practically  daily  steamers  from  Montreal  and  there  are 
practically  daily  steamers  from  Boston. 

Q.  Are  they  regular  lines  or  tramp  steamers?  A.  Daily  lines. 

Q.  Regular  daily  shipments  from  Montreal?  A.  Practically 
daily.  I  should  think  there  would  be  certainly  one  or  two  boats 
to  Liverpool  daily  from  Montreal  and  one  or  two  out  of  Boston. 
I  don’t  know,  I  should  think  so — practically  daily  anyway,  and  I 
think  Boston  has  larger  vessels  than  you  have  in  New  York.  I 
think  vessels  drawing  more  water  can  come  into  Boston  than 
can  come  into  New  York.  Isn’t  that  so? 

Q.  We  haven’t  heard  that?  A.  I  have  heard  it  claimed  that  it 
is  so. 

Q.  The  largest  vessels  come  into  the  harbor  of  New  York?  A. 
There  are  larger  vessels  loading  grain  at  Boston.  The  Leland 
boats  are  among  the  largest  boats  that  come  across  this  way  and 
they  run  to  Boston. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  There  are  ships  that  carry  a  great  deal  more  that  go  out  of 
New  York  than  Boston,  but  probably  in  the  grain  trade  you  are 
correct. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Have  you  had  experience  in  having  your  grain  delayed  at 
Buffalo  during  seasons  in  the  year  by  reason  of  inadequate  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  rush  period?  A.  Only  usual  delays  which  occur 
sometimes  in  the  fall  of  the  year  owing  to  a  large  movement  of 
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grain  and  clogged  condition  of  the  railways  and  elevators,  that  is 
all;  nothing  unusual. 

Q.  You  have  never  shipped  grain  by  any  other  port  in  order  to 
escape  delays?  A.  No. 


WARD  AMES. 

WARD  AMES,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  answered 
questions  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ames. — I  will  give  you  part  of  the  information  you  gentle¬ 
men  want  from  me;  but,  as  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Fairchild,  I  think 
the  percentages  that  you  ask  for,  if  you  want  them  close  for  offi¬ 
cial  use,  then  I  had  better  give  them  to  you  from  the  books. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild. — The  closer  they  are  the  more  valuable  they 
are  for  official  use. 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?  A.  Ward  Ames. 

Q.  Residence  Duluth?  A.  Duluth. 

Q.  And  your  business?  A.  Ames-Brooks  Company. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Well,  it  is  grain  entirely,  grain 
commission. 

Q.  And  you  are  an  exporter  of  grain?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  exporting  grain?  A. 
About  three  years,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  you  sold  grain?  A.  Sold  it - - 

Q.  To  exporters?  A.  We  did  not  export  any  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  During  the  period  that  you  sold  grain  to  exporters  but  did 
not  export  yourself  would  your  attention  be  called  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  grain  would  take?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  that  period  could  you  tell  to  what  extent  the  grain - \ 

A.  You  mean  prior  to  going  into  it  ourselves? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  would  say  nine-tenths  of  it  went  to  New  York. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  you  sell  to  exporters  and  export  your¬ 
selves?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion,  taking  the  total  of  exports,  exported  by 
yourself  or  by  those  to  whom  you  sell  it,  now  goes  by  way  of 
New  York?  A.  I  think  fifty  per  cent,  of  it.  You  mean  both 
what  we  sell  and  export? 

Q.  Yes;  taking  it  altogether. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Fifty  per  cent,  goes  by  New  York?  A.  I  should  say  so.  If 
you  want  that  closer  than  that  I  will  have  to  confer  with  the 
bookkeeper. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  that  is  export — of  the  fifty  per  cent* 
that  goes  to  New  York?  A.  W7hat  proportion  of  ours? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  should  think  two-thirds  of  our  own. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Well,  now,  without  giving  the  percentages — you  will  be  able 
from  your  books  to  give  the  percentages?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  give  you  as  near  as  I  can  the  percentage  of  the 
business  that  has  gone  to  the  different  ports. 

Q.  For  these  different  years?  A.  For  these  different  years. 

Q.  You  can  now  state  that  those  figures  will  show  a  loss  to 
New  York  and  a  gain  to  other  ports?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  now  state  what  ports  have  chiefly  gained?  A. 
W/Tell,  Montreal  principally.  We  have  been  doing  some  business 
via  Boston. 

Q.  Have  you  done  any  business  via  the  Southern  Atlantic 
ports?  A.  No,  sir.  By. the  Southern  Atlantic  ports  do  you  mean 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  We  do  make  occasional  shipments,  but  hardly 
enough  to  cut  any  figure. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Newport  News?  A.  Newport  News,  I  don’t  recall  ever  ship- 
ping  anything  from  there. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  they  all  rail  shipments?  A.  No,  by  lake  and  rail. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  I  suppose  that  this  territory  tributary  to  Duluth  is  beyond 
the  range  of  gulf  influence?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Entirely?  A.  Entirely. 
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Q.  And  to  an  extent  it  is  beyond  the  range  of  the  all  rail  ship¬ 
ments  through  the  Southern  Atlantic  ports?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  grain  that  goes  out  of  Duluth,  with  possible  excep¬ 
tional  instances,  goes  by  way  of  the  lakes?  A.  Goes  by  water.  I 
recall  only  one  rail  shipment  we  have  made  since  we  have  been 
here. 

Q.  Well,  now,  can  you  suggest  the  elements  that  have  brought 
about  the  changed  condition  in  favor  of  Montreal  and  of  Boston 
against  New  York?  A.  I  can  only  think  of  competition.  I  sup¬ 
pose  originally  it  did  it  all.  Now  competition  has  forced  combina¬ 
tions  and  to-day  the  conditions  are  such  that  we  can  ship  some¬ 
times  to  better  advantage  from  other  seaports  than  New  York 
and  of  course  wherever  we  can  do  the  best  there  we  go. 

§ 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  On  account  of  ocean  freights?  A.  Both  on  account  of  ocean 
freights,  lake  freights  and  I  suppose  that  since  this  canal  is 
completed — I  suppose  it  is  completed  now — why  there  will  be  just 
that  extra  competition  in  the  spring. 

Q.  To  Montreal?  A.  To  Montreal.  Then  so  far  as  corn  ship¬ 
ments  are  concerned  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Montreal  is  a 
favorite  route  anyway.  Everything  being  equal  we  would  ship 
by  way  of  Montreal. 

Q.  By  reason  of  climatic  conditions?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Keep  it  cool?  A.  Keep  it  cool,  pretty  nearly  an  even  tem¬ 
perature  clear  through  to  Montreal. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  The  same  advantage  would  exist  if  the  Erie  canal  was  used, 
wouldn’t  it?  A.  No,  because  then  you  would  strike  a  warmer 
climate.  You  would  strike  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  on  the 
Erie  canal  than  you  do  in  Montreal.  That  is  particularly  so  with 
corn.  I  only  mention  that  as  an  item. 

Q.  You  think  the  difference  would  be  enough  to  affect  the 
corn?  A.' Yes,  sir. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  have  reference  to  the  summer  months?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  ship  corn  by  way  of  New  York?  A. 
I  should  think  nine-tenths  of  the  corn  shipped  goes  by  way  of 
Montreal. 

Q.  And  that  corn  shipment  enters  into  the  total  shipment  you 
have  given?  A.  Yes,  sir;  although  this  year  we  haven’t  shipped 
any  corn  at  all. 

Q.  Does  it  go  by  way  of  Montreal?  A.  Part  of  it  goes  by  way 
of  Prescott  and  part  by  Parry  Sound. 

Q.  Is  the  Parry  Sound  route  growing?  A.  Growing  all  the 
while. 

S.  An  attractive  route,  is  it?  A.  Very. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Attractive,  because  of  rates?  A.  Because  of  rates;  yes,  sir. 

0 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  lose  the  advantage  of  water  transportation?  A.  Well, 
now,  there  is  wThere  competition  comes  in.  The  railroads  of  New 
York  State  have  reached  a  point  where  they  have  practically 
driven  the  present  canal  business  out  of  the  field.  They  cannot 
compete  with  the  railroads  on  the  two  and  three-fourths  or  three 
cent  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  I  don’t  think  they  can. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  mean  the  condition  of  the  Erie  canal  now?  A.  The 
Erie  canal  now,  which  shows  that  the  Erie  canal  is  hardly  a  factor 
in  the  business  under  present  conditions. 

Q.  If  the  canal  were  deepened  and  widened?  A.  Well,  yes; 
anyway  you  can  cheapen  transportation  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York  will  be  in  favor  of  New  York  city. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  In  other  words  you  would  consider  that  either  New  York 
has  got  to  be  alive  to  this  new  element  of  competition  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  it  or  go  out  of  business?  A.  Yes  sir;  just  a*  sure 
as  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  definite  idea  of  the  improvement  that' 
should  be  made  in  the  Erie  canal?  A.  Well,  I  was  talking  to  Mr. 
Fairchild  a  moment  ago.  He  asked  my  opinion  about  that  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  vou  will  have  to  have  a  channel  from  Buffalo' 

« j 

to  New  York  that  will  float  a  25, 000-bushel  boat,  steamer,  either 
from  Lake  Ontario  or  Lake  Erie. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  do  it?  A.  If  you  have  a  25,000-bushel 
boat  you  can  start  a  tow  that  will  carry  100,000  bushels.  Those 
steamers  can  carry  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  easily  as  the 
steamers  going  from  here.  You  could  float  that  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York  cheaper  than  you  could  ship  25,000  bushels  a  few  years 
ago. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  floats  that  would 
carry  100,000  bushels?  A.  That  is  just  my  suggestion,  anything 
that  will  float  a  big  boat.  I  don’t  believe  it  would  be  policy  for 
big  boats  to  go  down  the  canal  and  across  the  water. 

Q.  No  matter  what  kind  of  ship  canal  you  have?  A.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  ship  canal  you  have,  I  don’t  believe  it  will  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  have  a  lake  boat  go  across  the  ocean. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  They  have  got  to  break  bulk  somewhere?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Why  is  that?  A.  I  don’t  think  the  ocean  boats  are  built 
for  lake  travel  and  I  don’t  think  our  lakes  boats  are  adapted  for 
ocean  travel. 

Q.  New  boats  could  be  built,  couldn’t  they?  A.  I  presume  if 
you  had  a  thirty-five-foot  passage  from  here  to  the  seaboard  they 
might. 

Q.  In  Chicago  two  people  came  before  our  Commission  and 
stated  they  were  forming  plans  and  raising  capital  and  had  pretty 
well  advanced  towards  organizing  two  companies  to  run  be¬ 
tween  lake  ports  and  Liverpool - 

Mr.  Fairchild. — By  the  Canadian  canals  as  at  present  con¬ 
structed. 
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A.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  old  canal — only  fourteen  feet.  I 
don’t  believe  it  is  possible  for  any  lake  boat  to  go  across  the  ocean 
on  fourteen  feet  of  water. 

Q.  They  propose  to  load  them  a  good  deal  deeper  after  they 

get  to  Montreal.  They  will  take  down  to  Montreal  1,900  tons  and 

\ 

load  about  1,200  or  1,300  more  tons  there.  That  will  give  them 
about  3,000  tons  across  the  Atlantic.  The  average  ordinary 
tramp  does  not  carry  much  more  than  that — three  or  four  thou¬ 
sand  tons.  A.  Well,  that  is  an  element  that  wiser  heads  in  New 
York  will  have  to  settle.  In  my  opinion  it  wouldn’t  be  practic¬ 
able.  That  is  only  my  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  25,000  bushel  barges  on  the  Erie  canal 
would  just  about  make  New  York  all  right?  A.  I  have  had  that 
opinion  all  right  that  some  time  or  other  when  the  Erie  canal  was 
a  ship  canal  and  built  either  from  Lake  Ontario  or  Lake  Erie,  that 
that  would  be  about  the  extent  of  the  capaciy  of  the  new  canal. 
I  thought  if  you  could  get  100,000  bushels  to  go  down  you  could 
take  that  freight  down  in  competition  with  the  railroad  and  make 

money  at  it. 

«/ 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  idea  is  then  even  if  a  ship  canal  were  constructed  that 
it  would  be  used  as  a  barge  canal?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  not  for 
transportation  from  Liverpool  here. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Have  you  felt  the  burden  of  port  charges  in  New  York  par¬ 
ticularly  in  your  business?  A.  I  don’t  know  that  we  have  felt  that 
particularly.  We  figure  from  the  time  the  boat  leaves  here  until 
the  grain  is  put  into  the  steamer.  Whatever  those  charges  are. 
if  they  are  less  by  Montreal,  Montreal  will  get  the  business.  Just 
how  those  charges  are  made  up  I  couldn’t  tell. 

Q.  You  never  went  into  the  details?  A.  Never  went  into  details. 
We  get  a  rate  by  way  of  Montreal  and  Boston  and  we  do  not 
know  how  they  arrange  those  charges. 
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Q.  They  don’t  say  including  free  storage  ”  ?  A.  Yes,  they  do 
sometimes.  For  instance  we  will  get  a  proposition  from  Boston 
that  they  will  take  the  grain  from  Buffalo  to  Liverpool  at  a 
certain  rate  or  Buffalo  to  any  other  foreign  port  and  the  charges 
from  Buffalo  to  Liverpool  would  be  included. 

i 

Q.  All  charges?  A.  All  charges.  They  will  name  the  ap¬ 
proximate  time  that  we  are  to  ship  the  wheat  from  here.  We 
don’t  know  how  long  they  will  keep  the  grain  in  storage.  We 
don’t  care.  If  they  absorb  all  the  charges,  if  they  have  been  in 
Boston  or  Buffalo  three  weeks  it  makes  no  difference  to  us. 

Q.  You  make  such  rates  from  New  York  too?  A.  Once  in  a 
while  we  can,  but  we  make  them  much  oftener  from  Boston.  I 
don’t  know  as  we  have  made  any  rate  from  Parry  Sound  to 
Liverpool.  I  guess  we  have  to  make  it  from  Buffalo  to  Montreal 
and  arrange  the  ocean  charge  there. 

Bv  the  Chairman : 

It  is  your  opinion  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
State  of  New  York  to  widen  and  deepen  the  Erie  canal  in  order 
to  regain  or  hold  its  own  in  the  trade  now?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  grain  trade?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  I  think  they  have  got  railroad  rates  down  now  about  as 
low  as  they  can  be  made  and  pay;  that  is  they  were  during  the 
summer  and  yet  they  are  building  large  freight  cars  now.  They 
are  putting  cars  on  that  will  hold  100,000  pounds  as  against 
30,000  pounds  some  years  ago.  They  are  increasing  their  capacity 
and  I  presume  if  they  increase  the  capacity  they  can  decrease  the 
charges. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  railroads  will  never  bring  it  down  to  the  point 
of  the  lake  rates,  that  is  that  they  could  ship  as  cheap  by  rail 
from  here  to  the  seaboard  as  by  the  lakes?  A.  No,  I  haven’t  any 
idea  that  they  ever  will. 

Q.  So  that  after  all  if  the  State  of  New  York  would  spend 
$20,000,000  on  the  Erie  canal  it  wouldn’t  be  wasted?  A.  I  don’t 
regard  it  as  a  waste,  no  sir.  I  think  it  would  be  something  that 
is  almost  imperative. 
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Q.  In  order  to  regain  its  trade?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  led  to  ship  grain  by  way  of  Montreal  at  any 
time  because  of  your  grain  shipments  being  delayed  at  Buffalo?  A. 
Well,  I  don’t  know  as  the  delay  in  Buffalo  has  been  sufficient  to 
warrant  our  turning  grain  away  from  there — the  fact  that  it  en¬ 
ters  into  our  shipments.  If  we  have  delays  there  and  we  could 
get  a  quicker  shipment  at  Montreal  we  would  send  it  there.  We 
have  had  serious  delays  in  Buffalo. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  But  you  never  had  much  delay  at  Montreal?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  Boston?  A.  Or  Boston. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  are  referring  to  the  congestion  at  Buffalo.  That  occurs 
only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  doesn’t  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
occurs  pretty  regular  now  every  fall. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  Is  that  unduly  so  this  year?  A.  Well,  not  unduly  so,  but 
it  is  perhaps  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago — possibly  the  same 
as  it  was  two  years  ago,  but  we  are  suffering  now  from  the  delay 
of  cars  in  Buffalo  that  have  been  held  there.  We  have  got  two 
small  parcels  in  Buffalo  that  have  been  there  thirty  days — 

Q.  Lack  of  elevators  there?  A.  Lack  of  rail  facilities  to  get  it 
out. 


By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  accommodations  in  Buffalo  are  of  the  most  perfect  kind, 
aren’t  they,  the  ship  goes  right  to  the  elevator?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  cars  go  to  the  elevator?  A.  Yes,  it  is  a  question  of 
capacity  of  the  railroads  to  take  care  of  the  business.  I  made 
that  remark  to  you  a  little  while  ago,  a  question  whether  Buffalo 
had  not  reached  the  capacity  of  her  business. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  such  experience  as  to  grain  reach¬ 
ing  New  York  and  being  delayed  there  by  lack  of  terminal  facili- 
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ties  on  the  part  of  the  road?  A.  No;  I  think  the  trouble  is  all  at 
Buffalo. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  The  Erie  canal  has  not  reached  its  capacity  because  the 
carriage  on  the  Erie  canal  isn’t  more  than  a  quarter  of  what  it 
has  been?  A.  Now  that  is  true,  but  it  is  just  a  question  of  how 
cheap  the  canal  can  haul  a  boatload  of  wheat  down  per  bushel. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  That  congested  period  which  you  have  referred  to,  do  you 
not  save  it  to  some  extent  by  sending  grain  down  the  canal? 
A.  We  haven't  shipped  any  grain  by  canal  this  year.  If  we  could 
have  gotten  some  boats  this  fall  and  been  assured  that  they  would 
have  reached  New  York  in  time  for  steamer,  we  would  have  tried 
it — we  w7ould  have  shipped  some  w7heat  held  up  in  Buffalo,  but 
our  ocean  engagements  wrere  such  that  we  did  not  dare  take 
chances.  We  knew  that  the  canal  boat  wTould  not  reach  the 
steamer. 

Q.  You  can  secure  free  elevation  for  your  grain  that  goes  by  the 
canal?  A.  That  all  enters  into  the  cost  of  it.  We  make  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two,  taking  the  cheapest  one.  So  far  the  railroad 
shipments  have  been  cheaper  than  the  canal. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Hasn’t  it  been  more  a  matter  of  time  than  actual  cheapness? 
A.  In  this  particular  instance  it  was  just  a  question  of  time,  but 
during  the  summer  time  it  doesn’t  cut  any  figure.  We  could  get 
our  shipments  from  here  and  give  them  all  the  time  they  wanted. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  state  for  the  record  just  what  extent  of  territory 
as  to  grain  is  contributory  to  Duluth?  A.  In  the  Northwest? 

Q.  Yes,  w’hat  territory — of  course  you  will  say  the  Northwest, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  you  describe  for  the  record  just  the 
territory  tributary  to  Duluth.  A.  All  of  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota,  part  of  South  Dakota,  part  of  Nebraska,  part  of  Iowa. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  And  a  considerable  portion  of  Manitoba  Valley?  A.  Well, 
yes;  that  ought  to  be  included.  You  might  say  the  whole  of  it 
is  tributary  here. 

Q.  The  whole  of  the  Canadian -  A.  Tributary  here.  It  is 

coming  here  more  and  more  every  year. 

Q.  What  are  the  railroad  facilities  from  here  to  the  Manitoba 
grain  fields?  A.  Well,  I  think  they  are  ample  to  take  care  of 
most  any  business  that  comes.  The  railroads  in  the  Northwest 
here,  what  we  call  the  Northwest,  are  keeping  pace  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
cars,  but  it  is  only  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  By  what  channel  does  the  Manitoba  grain  seek  outlet  to  the 
ocean?  A.  W^ell,  it  comes  here  and  to  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William. 

Q.  Is  the  business  of  those  two  places,  Fort  WTilliam  and  Port 
Arthur  growing?  A.  I  presume  it  is.  Captain  MacDougall  might 
answer  that  question  better  than  I  do. 

Captain  MacDougall — I  think  the  increase  here  is  greater  than 
the  increase  to  Port  Arthur  in  proportion  to  the  movement  of  the 
shipments. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  Manitoba  grain  goes  to  Port  Arthur? 
A.  That  I  couldn’t  answer. 

Q.  Could  you  answer  that  Captain  MacDougall? 

Captain  MacDougall — No,  I  could  not  correctly.  I  should  say 
forty  and  sixty  probably.  It  may  be  different  this  year. 

Q.  Then  the  proportion  has  been  greater  to  Port  Arthur  and 
is  decreasing  there  and  increasing  here — that  is  a  tendency  is  it? 
A.  I  should  think  so,  but  they  are  building  a  new  railroad  there 
now  that  will  offset  it.  I  think  the  next  crop  will  have  two  rail¬ 
roads  at  Port  Arthur  as  against  the  one  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  Port  Arthur  grain,  if  you  can  state, 
go  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Ames — No,  I  could  not.  Port  Arthur  is  a  Canadian  port, 
and  Midland  and  Parry  Sound  would  take  the  majority  if  they 
<could  work  it  through  that  way  naturally. 
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Q.  Captain,  to  what  extent  does  Port  Arthur  grain  go  to  Buf¬ 
falo? 

Captain  MacDougall — I  should  say  thirty  or  forty  per  cent. 

CAPTAIN  ALEX.  MACDOUGALL. 

CAPTAIN  ALEX.  MACDOUGALL,  being  interrogated  by  Mr. 
Fairchild,  answered  questions  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?  A.  Alexander  MacDougall. 

Q.  Residence  Duluth?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  business,  Captain?  A.  Well,  shipper. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Duluth?  A.  Since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  port,  thirty  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  you  the  inventor  of  the  vessel  known  as  the  Whale- 
back?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  considerable  and  constant  experience  during 
that  period  in  shipping  on  the  lakes  and  shipping  from  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  in  your  own  way  what  the  course  of  grain 
export  has  been  from  this  section  as  between  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  ports?  A.  In  the  beginning  of  the  port  and  the 
first  ten  years,  it  was  considered  all  went  in  that  direction  with 
very  few  exceptions  that  went  by  way  of  Montreal.  Since  about 
1885  or  1886,  my  attention  has  been  more  called  to  the  outlet 
by  Baltimore,  and  more  to  the  Canadian  ports,  Montreal,  and  in 
the  last  few  years  more  particularly  Boston  has  been  called  to 
my  attention,  New  York  evidently  losing  as  the  other  ports  were 
gaining.  Recently  I  have  learned  directly  that  Boston  has  larger 
shipments  to  Liverpool  than  New7  York  in  grain  only,  and  look¬ 
ing  into  the  matter  some,  I  can  see  some  causes  for  the  same 
that  with  their  lower  port  charges  as  against  the  little  difference 
in  haul  from  the  lake  country,  although  the  railroads  that  haul 
to  both  New  York  and  Boston  are  somewhat  under  the  same  con¬ 
trol,  it  must  be  the  port  charges  that  influence  more  than  the 
rail  haul.  The  Montreal  outlet  has  been  stimulated  by  the  build- 
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mg  of  a  line  of  road  called  the  Canada-Atlantic,  which  came  in 
as  an  active  and  strong  competitor  for  trade  and  forced  lower 
rates  to  Montreal  and  on  to  Boston.  That  has  influenced  the 
New  York  route.  Those  are  the  causes  that  occur  to  my  mind 
without  knowing  positively  and  only  looking  at  it  in  a  casual 
way. 


By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  that  will  remedy  it?  A. 
That  the  Erie  canal  should  be  improved  in  some  manner  to  meet 
the  low  rate  offered  by  the  railroad;  that  the  State  of  New  York 
or  someone  else,  make  terminals  in  Buffalo  to  accommodate  that 
waterway,  to  have  a  minimum  of  cost  as  at  other  ports  for  that 
transfer,  and  if  necessary  short  delay  in  storage,  enlarging  the 
canal  in  some  manner  and  assuming  control  of  the  transfer  at 
the  New  York  end,  reducing  that  to  about  cost  or  a  very  little 
above,  either  by  owning  the  elevators  on  land  or  a  floating  sys¬ 
tem  of  storage,  at  either  the  Buffalo  or  New  York  end,  or  both. 
Floating  storehouses,  because  of  the  less  cost  than  elevators  on 
the  expensive  lands  at  either  of  those  ports. 

Q.  You  mean  barges?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Py  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  To  what  extent  in  carrying  capacity  would  you  suggest  the 
Erie  canal  should  be  improved  to  meet  the  new  element  of  com¬ 
petition?  A.  I  think  this  great  country,  and  particularly  the 

West,  will  never  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  great  ship  canal. 

# 

Should  this  be  modified  and  a  remedy  for  the  immediate  future 
offered  to  the  people  mostly  interested,  that  the  cry  would  be 
still  the  same.  Improvements  in  rails  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  meet  the  canal  competition  in  the  end  of  time  would 
bring  about  that  cry  again,  but  such  a  canal  would  require  many 
years  agitating  and  many  more  years  to  complete  and  possibly 
the  better  way  to  reach  it  all  would  be  improvement  of  the 
present  system,  but  I  think  a  barge  canal  that  would  take  vessels 
of  the  class  described  by  Mr.  Simons,  the  engineer  that  made 
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the  investigation,  might  haul  a  bushel  of  grain  to  New  York  as 
cheaply  as  a  large  ship  canal  and  particularly  so  if  the  cost  of 
the  canal  was  included  in  the  result. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  why  that  would  be  so  in  your  opinion — a 
smaller  boat?  A.  A  large  canal  would  invite — a  canal  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  modern  laker  of  to-day,  which  is  a 
very  expensive  vessel  at  first  cost  and  its  movements  through 
the  canal  are  slow  and  the  depreciation  and  interest  and  insur¬ 
ance  on  such  a  vessel  would  be  proportionately  greater  than  that 
on  a  vessel  of  about  1,500  tons.  The  control  of  that  vessel  in  the 
contracted  narrow  channel  of  the  numerous  locks  would  be  more 
manageable,  as  for  instance,  a  five  or  six  thousand  ton  vessel 
sheering  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  hardly  modern  lines  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  check  her  course,  while  the  vessel  of  the  1,500  ton  class 
is  quite  manageable  with  appliances  that  we  know  of  at  the 
present  time,  snubbing  posts  and  lines  and  everything  that  gives 
way  with  the  handling  of  large  craft,  as  we  have  experienced  in 
their  canals  of  the  larger  size,  that  the  Canadian  vessel  of  the 
class  of  a  fourteen  foot  draft  and  260  feet  long — that  it  is  difficult 
to  manage  a  vessel  even  as  large  as  that,  in  and  through  the  locks 
and  narrow  channels  where  they  are  frequently  passing  each 
other,  as  must  necessarily  occur  in  350  miles  of  narrow  naviga¬ 
tion  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie.  The  operation  of  the 
Erie  canal  in  the  present  and  the  past,  fully  demonstrates  the  fact, 
that  it  is  not  the  large  vessel  alone  that  can  carry  cheaply  through 
a  minimum  of  water,  when  they  have  reduced  that  cost  now  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  carry  with  a  large  vessel,  the  length  of  time 
that  the  cargo  is  in  that  small  ship.  A  canal  boat  between 
Buffalo  and  New  York  and  return  is  twenty  to  thirty  days  on 
the  round  trip.  On  a  basis  of  twenty  to  thirty  days  of  a  voyage 
thirteen  cents  a  bushel  on  a  large  ship  for  that  length  of  time,  it 
couldn’t  pay. 

/ 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  would  that  same  vessel  earn  in  the  same  time  on  the 
lake,  Captain,  about,  approximately?  A.  In  the  lake  country  if  a 
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tow  she  would  make  two  and  one-half  round  voyages  in  that 
time. 

Q.  Two  and  a  half?  A.  Yes,  sir.  A  steamer  would  make  three 
or  three  and  one-half. 

Q.  And  she  would  receive  about  half  as  much  as  that?  A.  Look 
at  the  very  large  tow  that  would  make  two  round  trips  in  thirty 
days,  at  one  and  one-half  cents  would  be  equivalent  to  the  canal 
at  three,  so  that  it  is  not  the  largeness  of  the  ship  in  that  slow 
progress.  If  your  progress  was  fast,  long  continued-voyage,  like 
crossing  the  Atlantic  or  in  our  thousand-mile  run  on  the  lakes, 
the  large  vessel  has  the  advantage,  but  in  a  contracted  channel, 
with  so  many  losses  and  disadvantages  as  the  canal  offers - 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Having  regard  to  such  suggestions,  what  would  you  say 
as  to  the  capacity  of  from  900  to  1,000  tons  going  through  the 
Erie  canal?  A.  Well,  such  a  vessel,  of  course,  would  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  a  smaller  one. 


By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  that  such  vessels  could  be  operated  about 
as  profitably  and  cheaply  and  economically  as  a  1,500-ton  vessel — 
a  1,000-ton  vessel?  A.  The  main  advantage  of  a  vessel  being 
larger  for  that  particular  canal  'would  be  that  you  could  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  direct  lake  haul  without  the  Buffalo  transfer. 
Otherwise  I  think  a  vessel  of  smaller  size  would  be  nearly  equally 
as  profitable. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  If  bulk  had  to  be  broken  at  Buffalo  or  other  ports  the  small 
one  would  do  as  well?  A.  The  small  one  would  do  nearly  as 
well. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  to  deliver  without  breaking  bulk  from  this  port 
to  New  York?  A.  Yes,  I  think  all  minds  would  agree  to  that 
when  it  is  possible. 
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Q.  Most  all  minds  west  of  Buffalo?  A.  Well,  they  would  there 
if  they  would  be  honest  about  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Suppose  the  railroads  should  come  to  a  point  at  Buffalo 
where  they  would  transfer  rail  grain^free?  A.  Then  the  expense 
is  borne  by  someone  where  indirectly  it  will  find  its  way  against 
the  product  that  is  being  moved. 

Q.  Just  so,  but  the  transfer  charge  being — for  instance  the 
railroad  owns  its  elevators,  and  being  a  part  of  its  equipment, 
n  reduction  in  the  cost  of  railroad  transportation  might  enable 
the  railroads  owning  the  elevators  to  find  out  to  their  advantage 
that  the  elevator  charge  should  be  wiped  out  and  absorb  it  in 
their  through  rate,  what  kind  of  a  condition  would  that  leave  the 
canal  in?  A.  The  canal  having  the  same  advantage - 

Q.  Why  would  the  canal  get  the  same  advantage  if  the  trans¬ 
fer  was  made  free  on  to  the  cars  but  not  on  to  the  canal  boats? 
That  would  drive  the  business  out  of  the  canal  probably.  A.  As 
suggested  by  me  at  first,  if  the  canal  had  its  own  transfer  system 
st  Buffalo,  and  without  that  the  railroads  will  always  pound  the 
canal,  with  or  without  it  either  one,  but  if  the  State  absorbs  all 
the  expense  of  operating  the  canal  and  the  terminal  facilities  sug¬ 
gested  would  only  be  a  part  of  the  complete  system. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  could  not  be  claimed  that  it  would 
foe  outside  of  the  province  of  the  State  to  provide  terminals,  hav- 
ing  provided  the  canal?  A.  I  think  it  is  as  much  their  duty  to 
provide  the  terminals  as  it  is  to  operate  the  canal.  The  city  of 
New  York  and  the  towns  along  the  canal  get  some  benefit  from 
the  haul.  A  larger  volume  is  certainly  more  beneficial  than  a 
smaller. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  think  they  should  do  nothing  or  both?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wouldn’t  build  a  railroad  unless  you  were  going  to 
build  railroad  terminals?  A.  No. 
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Q.  And  you  think  that  ought  to  apply  equally  to  the  canal? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Captain,  can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  iron 
ore  trade  here,  shipments  to  Buffalo  or  to  the  east?  A.  From 
this  particular  section? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  You  are  acquainted  with  that,  are  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  some. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  get  that.  A.  The  shipments  began  in 
1884,  I  think,  from  this  section.  We  must  include  in  the  port 
of  Duluth,  Superior  and  two  harbors,  and  which  is  all  in  the  iron 
district  directly  north  of  us  here,  which  has  three  systems  of 
shipment.  It  began  in  1884,  1885,  I  have  forgotten  which,  and 
gradually  has  increased  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,000,00  tons 
this  year,  with  a  promise  that  it  will  reach  7,000,000  tons  next 
year  and  with  a  great  promise  of  increase  at  the  ratio  of  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent,  per  year  during  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
iron  market. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  How  much  iron  ore  is  there  back  of  here,  in  your  judgment? 
A.  It  is  very  hard  to  tell.  When  I  first  saw  the  opening  of  the 
mines  my  impression  was  that  we  had  so  much  iron  that  it  would 
have  no  more  value  than  our  red  clay.  I  was  mistaken  in  that. 
I  should  have  owned  some  mines  if  I  had  known  the  value  that 
it  has  reached  now.  I  should  judge  that  there  is  of  the  different 
varieties  of  iron,  from  the  high  grade  Bessemer  down  to  the  low¬ 
est  ore  that  we  are  at  present  using,  at  least  1,000,000,000  tons 
in  sight. 

i 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  proportion  would  you  say  is  Bessemer?  A.  I  wouldn't 
be  good  authority  on  that.  Probably  two  hundred  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  million  tons  of  the  Bessemer  ore  such  as  is  used — it  doesn't 
go  quite  under  the  name  of  Bessemer  ore,  but  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  wouldn’t  say  that  it  had  all  been  located  as  yet  in  this 
country?  A.  No,  sir,  I  think  it  has  not.  A  trip  over  the  iron  coun¬ 
try  would  imply  that  it  is  but  little  explored. 

Q.  Even  over  the  thousand  million  tons?  A.  Yes,  sir.  A  Ger¬ 
man  engineer  who  has  gone  extensively  over  the  range,  sent  here 
by  the  German  government  quite  recently,  and  was  put  in  my  care 
for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  discussing  the  matter,  when  we 
were  informed  of  the  ores  they  are  using  in  German,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  we  have  got  more  than  the  figures  I  mentioned. 

Q.  What  area  in  square  miles,  for  instance,  is  now  being  oper¬ 
ated?  A.  Well,  it  doesn’t  cover  many  square  miles.  It  doesn’t 
take  many  square  miles  to  make  even  a  thousand  million  tons  of 
iron. 

Q.  What  area,  in  any  way  you  care  to  express  it?  A.  I  should 
think  the  mines  that  have  been  operated — that  have  been  fully 
explored,  holes  drilled  or  opened  up  so  as  to  show  the  body  of 
the  iron — I  should  judge  that  there  must  be  ten  square  miles  of 
iron. 

Q.  Already?  A.  Already. 

Q.  Not  developed?  A.  Developed,  that  is  opened  up  with 
holes  so  as  to  make  a  certainty  of  the  iron. 

Q.  How  far  away  is  that  district  from  this  city?  A.  It  is  about 
sixty  miles  northwest.  By  railroad  seventy  miles  in  one  direction 

i 

and  about  a  hundred  in  another  direction. 

Q.  Is  it  all  of  this  granulated  character?  A.  No;  there  are 
great  quantities  of  hard  ore. 

Q.  We  have  been  informed  that  this  granulated  ore  while  of  a 
high  grade  cannot  be  used  without  being  mixed  with  hard  ore — a 
good  deal  of  it  is  lost  in  the  chimneys?  A.  I  think  that  report 
was  circulated  by  the  hard  ore  mining  people  more.  At  first  it 
was  thought  that  it  wouldn’t  do  that  and  I  think  they  began  with 
twenty-five  per  cent.  M'essaba  ore  or  mixed  with  some  of  the 
other  ores  north  of  us  here.  The  finer  ores  have  been  increasing 
in  the  quantity  used  until  I  think  it  is  a  common  thing  to  use 
from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  it. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  Messaba  iron  ores  and  the  maimer  of 
mining?  A.  The  iron  deposit  is  on  the  water  shed  between  the 
Arctic  ocean  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  on  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  about  900  to  1,000  feet  above  Lake  Superior  which  is 
600  feet  above  the  ocean  which  would  also  place  it  about  1,600 
feet  above  the  Arctic  ocean  or  Hudson  bay.  It  is  not  a  rock  for¬ 
mation,  in  fact  very  little  out-cropping  of  rock  in  the  formations 
where  the  greater  bodies  of  ore  are  found.  The  soft  ore  is  found 
in  great  beds  or  bogs  which  covered  with  the  earth  of  modern 
times  does  not  show  that  any  rock  or  ore  existed.  After  these 
■deposits  are  opened  up  and  excavation  goes  on  it  develops  into 
the  foot  wall  and  hanging  wall  rock  formation  known  in  mining 
generally  and  particularly  in  iron.  In  the  hard  ore  district  there 
is  a  little  out-cropping  of  rock  and  in  that  out-cropping  the  hard 
iron  has  shown  up  in  many  places,  but  having  only  an  elevation 
as  at  first  described.  We  get  to  the  eastward  again  between 
here  and  the  boundary  line  into  Canada  and  there  is  more  of  a 
barrenness  to  the  rocky  formation.  The  fires  have  burned  the 
alluvial  soil  off  more  and  there  are  great  exposures  of  iron  at 
present  not  looked  upon  as  merchantable.  Those  lie  in  great 
quantities  exposed  in  smaller  veins,  but  containing  tartanum 
and  some  other  objectional  chemical  features  in  steel-making  of 
the  present  time.  There  isn’t  much  attention  paid  to  those  lands 
lately.  Among  them  some  people  think  are  deposits  of  a  better 
quality  of  iron. 

Q.  When  you  use  the  expressions  “  soft  ore  ”  and  “  hard  ore,” 
will  you  describe  just  what  the  ore  is,  what  you  mean  by  soft  ore 
as  distinguished  from  hard  ore?  A.  The  soft  ore  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  to  one  not  up  in  geology  would  indicate  that  at  some  day  it 
was  in  a  rocky  formation  as  it  came  from  its  gaseous  state,  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  the  surface  and  that  time  has  disinte¬ 
grated  or  crumbled  it  to  have  the  appearance  of  black  gravel  on 
the  surface  and  as  we  enter  into  the  formation  it  will  show 
stratification,  but  in  a  very  shattered  grandular  condition  which 
on  the  touch  disintegrates  some,  but  with  the  modern  mechanical 
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appliances  for  excavation  crumbles  and  becomes  a  gravel  for¬ 
mation  making  it  tbe  most  easy  material  to  handle. 

Q.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  do  such  iron  ore  mines  exist  any¬ 
where  else?  A.  There  are  rocks  of  the  same  kind  of  formation  in 
the  upper  part  of  Michigan,  that  we  know  of,  soft  ores,  also  in 
the  Gogebic  district  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  on  the  boundary 
line,  in  large  blocks,,  some  of  those  mines  having  already  produced 
millions  of  tons  of  soft  ore  and  I  believe  in  other  countries  it  has 
been  found  in  beds  of  soft  ore. 

Q.  Of  equal  quality?  A.  I  couldn’t  say  as  to  that  in  foreign 
countries.  The  soft  ores  in  the  lower  part  of  Lake  Superior, 
south  shore  of  the  lake,  are  equally  as  good  and  in  some  respects 
better  than  our  ores  here. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  a  formation  in  Canada  that  has  been  un¬ 
covered?  A.  There  is  known  to  be  quite  a  formation  in  different 
places,  but  up  to  the  present  I  think  they  are  all  of  the  hard  ore 
variety. 

Q.  Close  to  the  lake?  A.  Close  to  the  lake. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  these  regions  that  you  have  de¬ 
scribed  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  Michigan  are  all  the 
well  known  iron  ore  mines  of  the  world  the  hard  iron  ore?  A.  I 
think  not  all,  but  I  think  the  majority  of  all  mines  in  Spain  and 
Northern  Sweden  and  Germany  and  France  and  England  are 
hard  ores. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Cuba?  A.  Cuba  is  hard  ore,  I  understand,  nearly  alto¬ 
gether. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  So  far  as  extensive  quantities  are  concerned  of  such  soft  ore 
it  is  confined  so  far  as  you  know  to  these  regions  you  have  de¬ 
scribed?  A.  I  don’t  quite  get  that  question. 
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Q.  So  far  as  extensive  quantities  of  the  soft  ore  is  concerned 
it  is  confined  to  that  region  that  you  have  described?  A.  I  think 
there  is  a  larger  field  here  than  all  others  put  together  that  are 
known. 

Q.  Well,  now  will  you  describe  the  manner  of  mining  it  and 
the  difference  in  cost  between  mining  the  soft  ores  and  the  hard 
ores?  A.  The  hard  ores  are  mined  by  blasting  and  the  quarry¬ 
ing  system  as  is  well  known  and  following  the  vein  into  the  in¬ 
terior  while  in  some  open  mines  of  the  soft  ore  variety  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  handling  it  is  by  steam  shovel.  In  some  of  the  larger 
mines  here  the  ordinary  gravel  or  steam  shovel  lift  and  load  it 
directly  on  to  the, cars  where  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  the 
steam  shovel  loading  cars  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  in  two 
minutes  to  a  car,  the  average  train,  from  the  time  twenty  cars 
have  started  until  twenty  cars  have  finished — not  a  miner  in 
sight  at  work. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Captain,  what  value,  in  your  opinion,  has  this  iron  ore  to 
the  State  of  New  York  and  its  ports?  A.  That  would  depend 
much  upon  its  interest  in  manufacturing  at  and  near  the  port  of 
New  York. 

Q.  Just  now  there  are  large  works  in  and  around  Buffalo. 
Much  of  that  ore  that  you  speak  of  goes  to  Buffalo,  does  it?  A. 
We  are  people  so  accustomed  to  raw  material  that  we  have  not 
educated  ourselves  to  the  fact  of  what  artisans  in  manipulating 
this  material  may  reach  to  in  the  future.  Metal  may  be  taken 
from  the  ore  and  produced  into  pig  iron  and  billets  of  steel  or 
rods  of  wire  that  may  go  east  to  there  be  produced  into  finer 
articles  of  commerce  that  will  find  its  outlet  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  the  State  of  New  York  should  bear  a  great  part  of  that 
with  its  capital  and  great  labor  market,  in  the  movement  of  this 
product;  whether  in  its  raw  condition  or  semi-manufactured  con¬ 
dition  it  should  offer  a  very  great  future  to  New  York. 

Q.  What  you  lack  here  is  coal  beds?  A.  At  present,  yes  sir. 

Q.  Or  else  y»ou  could  produce  the  pig  iron  right  on  the  ground 
and  ship  that  instead  of  the  ore?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  item  of  coal  is  too  large  an  expense?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  compelled  to  ship  the  iron  ore  to  near  where 
the  coal  beds  are?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  condition  at  present. 

Q.  So  that  New  York  State  is  as  much  benefited  as  any  either 
section?  A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Or  ought  to  be  if  it  takes  the  matter  into  consideration  and 
provides  proper  facilities?  A.  A  ton  of  iron  taken  from  the 
ground  and  converted  into  pig  iron  has  the  value  of  twelve  dol¬ 
lars  a  ton,  but  that  ton  of  pig  iron  converted  into  watch  springs 
or  anything  like  that — the  conditions  of  manipulating  it  belong 
to  your  State  or  city. 

Q.  You  cannot  convert  the  ore  into  iron  here  on  account  of 
coal?  A.  We  are  doing  it  to-day. 

Q.  You  are  doing  that?  A.  There  is  a  furnace  started  within 
the  last  sixty  days  that  is  making  iron  very  fast  now,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  they  are  making  it  with  a  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  soft 
ores  of  Messaba.  . 

Q.  So  that  in  the  near  future  you  can  ship  the  iron  instead  of 
the  ore  from  here?  A.  That  is  expected  of  us,  that  we  will  do 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  coal  mines  in  this  section?  A.  None  de¬ 
veloped — little  known  of  the  geology  of  the  country.  It  was 
prophesied  by  our  State  geologists  that  we  did  not  have  iron 
where  this  existed  twenty  years  ago. 

W.  S.  MOORE. 

W.  S.  MOORE,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  answered 
questions  as  follows: 

Q.  Mr.  Moore,  we  would  like  to  get  some  information  from  you 
on  this  question  of  shipments.  What  is  your  full  name?  A.  W. 
S.  Moore. 

Q.  Residence,  Duluth?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  business?  A.  Grain  shipping. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Spencer,  Moore  &  Company, 
Duluth?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  at  Duluth?  A. 
Born  in  it.  The  firm  has  been  in  existence  ten  years. 
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Q.  Are  you  an  exporter  of  grain?  A.  No;  we  confine  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  selling  to  exporters. 

Q.  When  you  sell  to  exporters  do  you  know  by  what  route  the 
grain  gets  to  the  seaboard  and  to  Europe?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  get 
instructions  from  them  wThat  to  do.  We  know  nothing  about 
ocean  transportation. 

Q.  You  know  by  what  Atlantic  port  it  goes?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  assume  that  you  know  nothing  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
gulf  port  transportation?  A.  No;  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  And  very  little  south  of  New  York,  what  are  known  as  the 
Southern  Atlantic  ports?  A.  We  send  a  great  deal  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Baltimore. 

Q.  You  do?  A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  WTill  you  state  to  what  extent  your  shipments  at  the  present 
time  go  by  way  of  New  York?  A.  I  might  say  in  further  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  previous  statement  I  made  that  we  cannot  al¬ 
ways  tell  whether  the  destination  east  of  Buffalo  is  New  York 
or  other  ports.  We  watch  the  railroads  as  to  outlets.  The  New 
York  Central  has  an  outlet  at  Boston  and  New  York.  I  will  get 
an  order  to  deliver  to  the  New  York  Central  railroad.  We  can¬ 
not  tell  always  whether  it  is  Boston  or  New  York.  As  a  rule,  we 
can  tell.  Sometimes  they  give  us  a  Boston  consignee.  Some¬ 
times  they  don’t. 

Q.  To  the  extent  that  you  are  able  to  say,  to  what  extent  do 
you  now  ship  by  way  of  New  York?  Wrhat  proportion  of  your 
shipments  go  by  way  of  New  York?  A.  Well,  I  should  say  of  our 
shipments,  possibly  the  major  portion. 

Q.  Go  by  way  of  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  you  un¬ 
derstand  that  we  deal  exclusively  with  seaboard  people.  We  are 
not  exporters  at  all. 

Q.  And  your  shipments  by  way  of  New  York,  are  they  now 
equal  to  what  they  have  been  in  the  past  years?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  last  ten  years. 

Q.  You  think  there  has  been  no  change  whatever?  A.  That  1 
will  say  in  explanation  that  the  business  that  we  do  now  is  not  the 
proportion  of  the  business  that  we  at  one  time  did. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  It  is  larger?  A.  Our  business  is  larger  than  It  used  to  be, 
but  the  entire  business  is  a  great  deal  larger. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  You  don’t  do  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  business  that  is 
done?  A.  No.  We  do  a  larger  business  than  we  ever  did  before. 
But  not  as  large  a  proportion. 

Q.  You  maintain  the  same  relative  condition  towards  New 
York?  A.  Yes,  sir;  because  of  our  peculiar  business — confining 
it  to  the  seaboard  export.  We  confine  all  our  business  entirely 
to  the  seaboard  export,  and  seven-eighths  of  our  wheat  we  sell  to 
New  York  exporters. 

Q.  And  different  companies  there  in  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Sometimes  they  order  it  shipped  to  New  York,  sometimes  Boston, 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  or  the  Canadian  route. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  your  proportion  of  the  business  done 
through  New  York  remains  the  same,  do  you  mean  that  the  ship¬ 
ments  through  New  York  are  the  same  or  that  your  business  with 
New  York  people  is  about  the  same?  A.  I  meant  with  New  York 
people,  and  also,  so  far  as  the  Canadian  ports  are  concerned,  we 
ship  a  larger  amount  to  Boston — larger  number  of  consignments 
to  Boston  than  before. 

Q.  While  you  are  still  doing  the  same  business  with  New  York 
you  are  not  doing  the  same  business  through  the  port  of  New 
York — is  that  what  you  mean?  A.  The  entire  State  of  New  York 


Q.  In  the  matter  of  shipments?  A.  It  goes  to  Albany  and 
across  to  Boston.  The  proportion  of  wheat  going  to  Boston  has 
increased. 

Q.  And  has  decreased  going  to  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
think  our  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  business  has  remained  about 
the  same. 

Q.  And  Montreal?  A.  We  don’t  do  a  great  deal  of  business 
in  Montreal,  by  that  route.  Our  exporters  here  on  the  board  seem 
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to  be  able  to  do  business  that  way  when  we  cannot.  We  cannot 
get  business  c.  i.  f.  Montreal,  float  Montreal,  from  the  New  York 
exporters.  We  are  several  times,  quite  often  this  fall,  we  have 
been  out  of  the  market  for  grain  when  our  competitors  here  were 
selling  for  export.  Three  or  four  days  they  claimed  to  have  sold 
from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat.  Two  or 
three  days  our  people  in  New  York  wired  us  that  it  was  very 
strange  that  they  couldn’t  do  anything  and  we  were  cut  out  of  the 
market  because  we  had  no  foreign  connections  and  these  people 
were  working  by  Montreal  direct. 

By  the  Chiarman: 

Q.  To  Europe?  A.  Yes,  sir;  or  a  New  England  port,  but  by  the 
Canadian  route. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  You  have  certain  New  York  correspondents?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  telling  who  they  are?  A.  They  are  all  the 
people  there  that  buy  grain.  Our  broker,  Lohrke  &  Company, 
sells  the  most  of  our  grain. 

Q.  Sells  the  most  of  your  grain?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  let’s  have  this  clear.  When  you  say  that  your  pro¬ 
portion  of  shipments  to  New  York  have  remained  about  the  same, 
do  you  mean  proportions  sold  to  New  York,  total,  irrespective  of 
the  port  it  goes  by  or  the  proportion  that  absolutely  goes  to  New 
York?  A.  The  first  statement,  our  proportion  to  New  York  peo¬ 
ple. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  so  as  to  make  it  clear:  What 
proportion  at  the  present  time  of  your  grain  shipments  go  by  way 
of  the  port  of  New  York?  A.  I  couldn’t  state. 

Q.  Approximately,  of  course?  A.  I  couldn’t  state,  but  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  of  consignments  to  Boston.  There  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  And  that  increase  has  been  New  York’s  loss?  A.  At  the 
expense  of  New  York. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  Philadelphia?  A.  No,  not 

much. 
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Q.  There  has  been  some?  A.  I  don’t  believe  the  Philadelphia 
business  has  changed  very  much.  I  think  that  if  they  had  the 
facilities  to  handle  the  business  that  is  offered  to  them  that  it 
would  be  very  materially  increased,  but  the  railroads  going  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  have  been  offered  business  way  in 
excess  of  their  ability  to  handle  it.  They  have  been  blocked. 

Q.  How  about  their  terminal  facilities?  A.  Terminal  facilities 
and  carrying  capacity. 

Q.  How  about  Newport  News?  A.  That  we  don’t  touch  at 

all. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  approximately  to  what  extent  New 
York  has  lost  and  Boston  has  gained  at  the  expense  of  New  York? 

K  t 

A.  I  should  think  there  are  statistics — whatever  she  has  gained 
has  been  New  York’s  loss. 

Q.  I  mean  in  your  shipments?  A.  That  would  be  very  difficult 
for  us  to  get,  because  we  do  not  make  any  record  of  that.  We 
consign  it  through  simply  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  New 
York  buyers.  We  do  that  for  them  and  don’t  keep  any  record  of 
it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  And  there  are  times  when  you  don’t  know — when  it  is  con¬ 
signed  to  the  New  York  Central?  A.  Yes,  sir.  All  we  can  tell 
is  from  passing  information  that  comes  to  us  that  the  business 
via  Boston  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  this  Boston  increase  and  New  York  de¬ 
crease  commence  in  your  business?  A.  Well,  it  seems  to  be  quite 
marked  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  And  extended  back  in  its  commencement  probably  two  or 
three  years  prior  to  that,  making  a  total  of  six  years?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  What  are  the  explanations  that  have  been  made  for  the 
change  that  you  have  heard  of?  A.  There  seems  to  be  very  fav¬ 
orable  terminal  facilities  at  Boston. 

Q.  Favorable  in  respect  to  what?  A.  Get  cheaper  storage  and 
cheaper  transfer  charges. 
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Q.  More  prompt  shipments?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  more  expeditious 
handling  of  stuff  from  cars  to  vessels,  ocean  vessels. 

Q.  So  that  the  whole  thing  is  more  favorable  to  jour  business 
in  Boston?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  any  to  the  question  of  the 
improvement  of  the  Erie  canal?  A.  No,  except  that  we  are 
very  much  interested  because  of  our  peculiar  business  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  American  waterway,  and  our  success  at  the 
present  time  is  tied  up  with  the  success  of  the  New  York  mer¬ 
chants,  particularly  because  we  want  to  confine  our  business  to 
the  export  trade,  but  now  we  have  been  practically  cut  out  of 
all  the  volume  of  stuff  that  is  moved  by  the  Canadian  route. 
The  New  York  people  haven’t  been  able  for  some  reason  or  other 
to  get  the  rates  that  way. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  other  people  seem  to  get?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  And  the  New  York  people  are  your  customers?  A.  Yesr 
sir.  The  large  proportion  of  the  export  business  that  is  done 
direct  from  Duluth  to  foreign  ports  is  done  by  Canadian  routes. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  What  has  been  Montreal’s  gain  has  not  only  been  New 
York’s  loss,  but  your  loss  in  your  own  business?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
and  if  there  is  not  some  method  of  correcting  it  we  will  have  to 
change  our  business.  We  will  have  to  go  into  the  export  busi¬ 
ness  to  hold  our  own  with  competitors. 

Q.  That  would  be  your  gain,  but  still  New  York’s  loss?  A. 
New  York’s  loss. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  If  New  York  does  not  do  something  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  way  you  will  feel  compelled  to  go  into  the  export  busi¬ 
ness?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  New  York  has  got  to  do  something  to  meet  the  competition 
or  go  out  of  the  business?  A.  Yes,  sir. 


Session  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  held  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Chicago,  on  Wednesday,  November  29,  1899,  at  10  a.  m. 

Present:  The  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

GEORGE  S.  McREYNOLDS. 

GEORGE  S.  McREYNOLDS,  being  interrogated  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  answered  questions  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  full  name?  A.  George  S.  McRevnolds. 

Q.  Residence  Chicago?  A.  Chicago. 

Q.  Please  state  for  the  record  what  your  business  is?  A.  I 
am  an  elevator  proprietor,  warehouseman,  and  shipper  of  grain 
from  the  West,  and  I  sell  grain  to  exporters,  c.  i.  f.  seaboard  or 
f.  o.  b.  vessel  at  seaboard.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  McRey- 

9 

nolds  &  Company.  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for 
fifteen  years  here  in  Chicago.  , 

Q.  When  you  sell  to  the  exporters  you  know  by  what  port  the 
grain  goes?  A.  Yes,  sir.  You  see  we  designate  the  port,  or  they 
do  to  us.  For  instance  they  ask  us — order  a  cargo  of  No.  2  corn, 
f.  o.  b.  Boston  or  Baltimore  or  New  York.  A  great  deal  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  here  selling  it  c.  i.  f.  Buffalo;  that  is,  we  load  the 
corn  on  vessels  here  and  ship  it  to  Buffalo,  and  when  it  reaches 
Buffalo,  our  responsibility  ceases.  The  buyer  then  designates 
where  it  shall  go,  whether  to  Boston,  New  York  or  Baltimore. 

Q.  When  you  sell  it  c.  i.  f.  Buffalo,  you  are  unable  to  know  to 
what  seaport  it  goes?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Except  you  know  that  it  goes  to  an  Atlantic  seaport  and 
doesn’t  go  to  the  Gulf?  A.  Doesn’t  go  to  the  Gulf. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  business  goes  c.  i.  f.  Buffalo?  A. 
Well,  that  is  a  hard  question. 
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Q.  Approximately?  A.  I  should  say  that  a  third  to  a  half. 

Q.  Now  of  that  portion  that  does  go  to  the  seaboard,  what 
proportion  goes  to  the  Gulf  at  the  present  time?  A.  Well,  we  do 
very  little  business  at  the  Gulf. 

Q.  Which  Atlantic  ports  receive  the  most  of  your  business  at 
the  present  time?  A.  Well,  I  should  say  Baltimore.  That  is  an¬ 
other  hard  question  without  looking  it  up — Baltimore,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Boston. 

Q.  Does  much  go  by  way  of  Montreal?  A.  And  Montreal.  We 
sell  a  great  of  it  that  way,  but  I  think  the  bulk  of  it - 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  your  grain  go  by  way  of  New  York 
now?  A.  Well,  I  should  say  a  very  small  proportion  goes  to 
New  York,  possibly  one-fourth. 

Q.  During  the  fifteen  years  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  the 
business,  has  there  been  any  change  respecting  New  York — as 
to  the  proportion  that  goes  to  New  York?  A.  Yes;  New  York 
has  been  getting  less  grain  every  year. 

Q.  Take  half  a  dozen  years  back,  what  was  the  condition?  A. 
Six  years  ago? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Why,  I  should  say,  Mr.  Fairchild,  that  a  very 
much  smaller  proportion  goes  to  New  York  now,  than  six  years 
ago — very  much  smaller  proportion.  It  is  getting  more  difficult 
all  the  time. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  did  the  proportion  that  goes  to  New 
York  commence  to  grow  less — about  how  many  years  ago?  A. 
Well,  I  should  say  about  eight  years  ago  as  a  guess. 

Q.  Well,  then,  take  eight  years  ago,  before  it  commenced  to 
grow  less  what  proportion  did  New  York  receive?  A.  I  think, 
I  am  safe  in  saying  more  than  one-half — five-eights,  say. 

Q.  And  it  has  been  on  a  steady  decline  until  the  present  time, 
and  is  still  on  the  decline?  A.  I  don’t  believe  there  was  more 
than  a  quarter  this  past  year. 

Q.  And  the  port  that  has  chiefly  gained  has  been  Baltimore? 
A.  Well,  I  should  say  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Has  vour  attention  been  called  to  the  elements  that  have 
entered  into  a  lower  rate,  or  the  better  accommodation  by  way 
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of  the  other  ports?  A.  I  don’t  quite  understand  what  you  mean 
by  the  “  elements  ” — the  cause,  you  mean? 

Q.  I  assume  that  the  grain  goes  by  way  of  the  cheapest  ports? 

4 

A.  Yes,  I  suppose. 

Q.  And  that  therefore  there  has  been  a  change  as  between  New 
York  and  the  other  ports,  making  the  other  ports  the  cheaper 
ports  as  against  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  elements  are  that  have  entered  into 
that  change  whereby  New  York  has  become  the  dearer  port  and 
the  other  ports  the  cheaper  ports?  A.  Well  I  should  say  it  was 
a  question  of  freight  rates  from  the  west — the  differential  that 
the  other  ports  enjoy  has  been  more  apparently  than  New  York 
could  overcome. 

Q.  The  differential  has  existed  for  a  great  many  years?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  time  when  the  other  conditions  favorable 
to  New  York  apparently  to  a  large  extent  offset  the  difference? 
A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Now,  what  changes  have  there  been  that  have  caused  that 
loss  to  New  York?  A.  Well,  I  should  say  it  was  the  continued 
shrinkage  in  the  rates  from  the  west  to  the  east.  As  the  rates 
decline  New  York  seems  to  suffer. 

Q.  The  difference  is  the  fixed  charge — the  proportion  of  the 
through  rate  is  greater  as  the  through  rate  declines?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  and  hard  to  overcome.  You  will  remember  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  we  were  paying  to  the  seaboard  rates  100  per  cent 
higher  than  we  are  paying  now  on  an  average.  If  you  had  a  rate 
that  we  had  this  year  of  nine  cents  to  Baltimore  and  a  twelve 
cent  rate  to  New  York — it  seems  to  me  your  eleven  cent  rate  to 
New  York  is  pretty  high  figure  to  overcome,  and  there  has  been 
a  general  tendency  in  our  business,  as  in  all  other  business,  to 
cut  off  every  possible  expense  and  to  work  harder  for  the  frac¬ 
tions  of  a  cent  in  the  cost,  and  that  has  tended  to  make  a  dif¬ 
ference. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  capacity  offered  at  the  port 
of  Boston  in  the  nature  of  free  storage?  A.  Free  storage  is 
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offered  at  times  for  a  limited  period.  1  don’t  know  anything  be¬ 
yond  that. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  was  one  of  the  elements  that  would 
favor  Boston?  A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  WThat  are  the  changed  conditions  that  exist  at  Montreal 
that  have  come  to  your  attention  making  that  a  clearing  port? 
A.  The  greatest  change  in  handling  Montreal  business  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  Atlantic  Railway  as  a  direct 
route  by  water  to  Montreal. 

Q.  By  Parry  Sound?  A.  Yes,  sir.  As  you  know,  they  own 
steamers  and  elevators  and  the  geographical  conditions — I  sup¬ 
pose  the  geographical  conditions  have  made  it  important  for  that 
road  to  work  up  Montreal  business.  When  they  opened  up  they 
advertised  that  they  intended  to  go  largely  into  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  business  but  for  some  reason  they  haven’t  done  that  and 
have  confined  themselves  to  Montreal  business  and  they  work  it 
very  close  at  a  very  favorable  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  grain  going  to  Boston  by  way  of  the 
Parry  Sound  route?  A.  For  export? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  No  I  have  not. 

Q.  What  relation  has  the  improvement  of  the  Erie  canal  to  the 
problem  of  eastern  rates  from  Chicago?  A.  The  improvements 
already  made? 

Q.  No,  or  in  contemplation,  what  relation  has  the  Erie  canal 
to  this  problem  of  cheaper  rates  to  New  York — you  can  ex¬ 
plain  it  in  your  own  way  as  to  the  different  elements  that  enter 
into  it?  A.  Of  course,  that  is  a  question  that  interests  the  port 
of  New  York  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does  Chicago.  The  pro¬ 
posed  improvement  in  the  Erie  canal  is  an  improvement  to  the 
port  of  New  York  because  it  will  necessarily  have  a  tendency  to 
lower  rates,  rail  rates  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  and  place  the 
New  York  port  as  regards  the  west,  on  a  parity  with  the  southern 
ports.  I  confess  I  haven’t  studied  the  subject  at  all  as  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  depth  of  water  or  improved  volume  of  carrying  capacity  of 
boats.  That  is  one  important  point  as  I  see  it,  whether  New  York 
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as  a  grain  port  is  going  to  maintain  its  influence  in  any  degree  or 
not.  It  seems  to  me  it  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  Erie  canal. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  the  adequate  improvement  of  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  can  meet  present  conditions?  A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  your  answer  that  you  had  in  mind  that 
the  only  way  that  New  York  could  meet  this  differential  would 
be  by  such  improvement  of  the  Erie  canal  as  to  so  lower  the 
rates?  A.  I  don’t  mean  to  say  the  only  way  it  could  be  done,  but 
I  thought  the  most  feasible  way  you  could  force  it  to  be  made. 
There  are  other  things  I  understand — this  charge  at  the  New 
York  harbor. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  question  of  port 
charges  in  New  York  such  as  elevator  charges  and  lighterage 
charges?  A.  Only  indirectly.  The  lighterage  charges  cause  the 
differential,  so  I  am  advised.  The  very  fact  that  three  cents  a 
hundred  or  whatever  it  is  has  to  be  deducted  of  course  deducts 
the  difference  of  the  haul  to  New  York  as  against  the  southern 
ports.  I  only  hear  of  it  indirectly.  It  doesn’t  affect  me  directly 
at  all. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  published  tariff  rates  here  in 
Chicago?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  those  published  rates  is  there  any  direct  reference  to 
the  amount  that  must  be  added  for  elevator  charges  in  New  York? 
A.  Lighterage  charges? 

Q.  For  elevator  or  lighterage  charges?  A.  I  think  the  tariffs 
have  a  note  explaining  that. 

Mr.  Hyland. — Yes,  they  explain  the  additional  charge  for  ele¬ 
vator. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  that  must  be  added  to  the  rate?  A.  That  is  deducted 
from  the  through  rate  before  prorating. 

Mr.  Hyland. — That  is  the  lighterage,  but  the  elevation  is  added 
to  the  through  rate. 
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I  CHARLES  COUNSELMAN. 

CHARLES  COUNSELMAN,  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Fair- 
child  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  answered  questions  as  follows: 

Q.  Mr.  Counselman,  first,  if  you  will,  give  your  full  name?  A. 
Charles  Counselman. 

Q.  And  your  residence  Chicago?  A.  Chicago. 

Q.  Your  business?  A.  Grain  elevator. 

Q.  You  are  a  grain  exporter,  are  you?  A.  Grain  exporter,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  member  of  what  firm?  A.  Charles  Counsel- 
man  &  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  here  in  Chicago? 
A.  About  twenty  years. 

Q.  As  a  grain  exporter  and  dealer  in  grain  you  own  your  own 
elevators  here?  A.  I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  the  capacity  of  the  elevators  is?  A. 
About  6,000,000. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  ship  at  the  present  time  by  way  of 
New  York?  A.  We  do  very  little  business  by  way  of  New  York, 
very  little,  not  to  be  mentioned  at  all. 

Q.  Has  that  always  been  the  condition?  A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case?  A.  Oh,  it  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  less  and  less  for  the  last  five  years. 

Q.  Before  it  commenced  to  grow  less  what  proportion  of  your 
business  went  by  w7ay  of  New  York?  A.  Probably  half.  That  is 
an  approximation.  Of  course  I  can’t  recollect  exactly. 

Q.  Which  of  the  ports  have  gained  the  most  of  what  New  York 
has  lost?  A.  Montreal,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Q.  How  about  Newport  News?  A.  Newport  News  has  gained 
considerable,  but  not  from  this  particular  section  of  country.  They 
have  gained  from  St.  Louis  and  the  southwest. 

Q.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  more  directly  in  competition  with 
the  Gulf,  is  it  not?  A.  No,  it  is  competition  with  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Let  me  explain,  if  you  will.  Grain 
is  offered  in  Europe  c.  i.  f.  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports — to  be  shipped 
from  these  ports  I  mean,  c.  i.  f.  London,  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  Ant- 
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werp  and  so  on.  The  buyer  doesn’t  care  where  the  grain  comes 
from.  It  is  a  question  of  price.  The  man  who  offers  the  grain 
cheaper  sells  the  goods,  no  matter  whether  it  comes  from  Mon¬ 
treal,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News, 
New  Orleans  or  Galveston.  New  York  we  can  do  no  business 
with  because  it  costs  us  more  money  to  ship  our  grain  by  way  of 
New  York  than  any  other  port  in  the  United  States  to-day  and 
has  been  so  for  several  years.  Therefore,  New  York  has  lost  its 
grain  business. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  elements  that  have 
entered  into  the  change  of  rates  by  way  of  New  York  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  ports?  A.  Oh,  yes;  every  day. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  those  elements  are?  A.  In  the  first 
place  is  the  railroad  tariff.  Anybody  can  take  up  the  tariff  and 
see  there  is  a  difference.  The  tariff  to  Baltimore  to-day  is  one 
and  one-half  cents  a  hundred  cheaper  than  New  York.  There  is 
no  reason  to  ask  then  why  New  York  loses  the  grain  trade.  One- 
half  a  cent  a  hundred  will  divert  this  trade. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  This  statement  has  been  made  to  us,  Mr.  Counselman,  that 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  would  be  willing  for  a  cent  and  a 
half  to  carry  more  to  New  York  but  if  we  abolish  the  differential 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  will  not  carry  any  grain  to  New  York?  A. 
I  don’t  see  what  the  particuar  force  of  that  is. 

Q.  That  they  will  get  more  money  for  the  longer  haul  and  that 
they  would  prefer  to  use  the  port  of  New  York,  getting  a  longer 
haul.  A.  That  is  not  so. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Y  ho  decides  by  what  port  the  grain  will  go,  the  carrying 
railroad  or  the  shipper?  A.  The  shipper  every  time  when  he 
ships  through  the  port  that  gives  the  cheapest  rate. 

Q.  And  if  the  rate  by  way  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  which  goes 

to  Baltimore  and  from  Baltimore  to  New  York -  A.  That  is  a 

mere  side  issue. 
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Q.  If  the  rate  was  the  same  in  both  places,  even  if  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  stop  at  Baltimore,  they  could  not  stop  it  at  Baltimore, 
could  they,  if  the  grain  exporter  decided  it  should  go  by  way  of 
New  York?  A.  Well,  if  the  rates  were  absolutely  the  same  to  all 
ports  it  would  be  a  question  simply  then  of  facilities,  the  way  the 
property  was  handled,  the  frequency  of  sailing  and  these  other 
extraneous  considerations  outside  of  the  mere  matter  of  freight. 
Seasons  of  the  year  would  change,  for  instance.  New  York  would 
get  the  benefit  in  warm  weather  in  the  shipment  of  corn,  be¬ 
cause  the  climate  is  a  better  climate  than  Baltimore  or  New¬ 
port  News  or  points  further  south.  They  are  what  I  call  extra¬ 
neous  conditions  which  would  govern  the  shipper. 

Q.  Conditions  beyond  the  influence  of  the  railroads?  A. 
Beyond  the  influence  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  The  differential  has  existed  for  great  many  years?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Longer  ago  than  five  or  six  years?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  differential  that 
has  caused  this  loss  or  has  been  an  important  element?  A.  Be¬ 
cause  you  could  ship  cheaper  by  way  of  Baltimore  to  Hamburg, 
because  of  the  differential  in  favor  of  Baltimore,  than  ycu  can 
ship  by  New  York  to  Hamburg. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  But  that  wasn’t  so  five  or  six  years  ago?  A.  I  mean  to  say 
it  has  existed  for  several  years. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  The  present  differential  has  existed  for  twenty  years — more 
than  that?  A.  I  don’t  know  just  how  long  that  differential  has 
been  in  existence,  but  I  know  it  has  been  taking  business  away 
from  New  York  steadily.  New  York  had  a  great  prestige  which 
lasted  a  great  many  years  because  different  people  getting  in  the 
habit  of  shipping  by  certain  channels  like  to  do  it.  We  in  the 
west  like  New  York  and  love  to  do  our  business  there  but  we 
have  been  forced  away  from  it  a  great  deal  against  our  will  by 
the  competition  of  those  other  ports. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith:  , 

Q.  Do  you  think  as  these  rates  by  rail  have  been  reduced  and 
these  terminal  charges  have  been  maintained,  that  they  operate 
more  and  more  strongly  against  New  York?  A.  Oh,  yes,  and 
New  York  has  many  bad  features.  Her  lighterage  feature  is  bad. 
It  is  three  cents  before  prorating.  There  is  no  necessity  of  doing 
that. 

Q.  They  tell  us  it  doesn't  affect  the  shipper  but  is  absorbed  by 
the  company?  A.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  rate.  The  rate  is  higher. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  That  gets  back  to  the  differential  again.  A.  Yes,  the  whole 
thing  is  there.  You  can  look  at  it  anyway  you  choose,  but  it  is 
dollars  and  cents.  I  don’t  care  what  you  call  it.  It  is  the  total 
cost  to  the  man  putting  the  grain  through  the  port. 

By  Commissioner  Smith:; 

Q.  And  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  ascertain  what  those  items 
of  extra  cost  are  and  how  excessive  they  are  from  the  point  of 
view  of  people  here?  A.  I  don’t  think  we  look  at  it  in  that  way. 
There  is  no  sense  in  our  dividing  up  the  matter.  What  we  look 
at  is  the  totality.  That  is  the  way  we  look  at  it.  We  don’t  care 
about  the  division. 

Q.  What  then  would  you  suggest  we  can  recommend?  A. 
You  demand  that  New  York  get  the  same  rate  of  freight  to  New 
York  f.  o.  b.  any  vessel  that  can  be  made  by  the  way  of  Baltimore 
or  Philadelphia  or  Boston  or  other  ports.  That  is  the  real  ques¬ 
tion.  That  is  all  you  can  do  and  unless  you  do  that  you  don’t 
accomplish  anything.  Anything  less  than  that  your  efforts  will 
be  in  vain. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Counselman -  A.  That  is  as  far  as  the 

railroad  proposition  is  concerned. 

Q.  The  differential  prior  to  1882  existed  at  times  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  it  did  subsequent  to  1882.  The  differential 
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has  existed  since  1877,  three  cents  in  favor  of  Baltimore  and  New¬ 
port  News  and  a  two-cent  differential  in  favor  of  Philadelphia 
has  existed  since  1882.  On  the  1st  of  January  last  it  was  reduced 
to  one  and  one-half  cents  on  grain.  That  being  the  case  can  you 
give  an  explanation  why  within  the  past  five  or  six  years  the 
differential  has  operated  so  decidedly  against  New  York,  whereas, 
it  apparently  maintained  its  own  to  a  large  extent  from  1877 
until  five  or  six  years  ago  with  that  larger  differential?  A.  Well, 
two  things.  First,  I  have  just  stated  New  York  had  a  great 
prestige.  That  lasts  in  business  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  That  is  one  reason  why  she  maintained  it.  Secondly,  these 
other  ports  had  not  developed  to  the  point  where  they  have  to¬ 
day.  They  are  able  to  do  business  to-day  better  than  they  were 
at  that  time.  Newport  News,  I  don’t  know  that  it  was  hardly 
known  at  that  time  as  much  of  a  factor.  Baltimore  certainly  did 
not  get  these  vessels  as  she  gets  now.  I  will  tell  you  how  this 
thing  operates  and  if  you  don’t  correct  it,  New  York  will  not 
only  lose  its  grain  trade,  but  a  great  deal  of  other  business  you 
think  you  have  to-day.  A  vessel  goes  to  Baltimore  and  takes  a 
cargo  of  grain  to  Hamburg.  Before  that  vessel  starts  for  Balti¬ 
more  she  is  being  chartered  for  merchandise  and  other  goods 
for  re-shipment  to  Baltimore  again,  such  goods  being  hauled 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  back  for  distribution.  The  result 
is  that  there  is  competition  going  on  all  the  time  to  divert 
from  New  York  this  general  class  of  freight  which  used  to  go 
there. 

Q.  So  that  she  loses  imports  as  well  as  exports  as  a  result  of 
the  loss  of  exports?  A.  Certainly.  When  men  can  offer  their 
cargo  by  way  of  Baltimore,  instead  of  Baltimore  having  five 
steamers,  she  will  have  ten,  forty  and  one  hundred,  and  they  are 
all  taken  away  from  New  York.  What  should  they  do?  They  are 
not  only  hauling  grain  from  Baltimore,  but  those  vessels  are  being 
loaded  back  to  Baltimore  and  they  will  give  a  preferential  rate 
because  they  will  be  sure  of  their  cargo.  To-day  you  have  no 
business  in  New  York  except  a  partial  business.  Here  is  the  only 
place  where  New  York  is  used  at  all  to-day,  partial  freights.  A 
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vessel  has  room  for  50,000  bushels,  and  she  is  going  to  sail  to¬ 
morrow  or  in  two  days  and  the  manager  goes  to  an  exporter 
in  New  York  and  says:  “  We  have  got  to  have  this  50,000  bushels 
by  Monday,  have  you  got  them?  ”  “  Yes,  we  have  got  them;”  and 
they  offer  a  freight  so  low  that  that  shipper  has  his  railroad 
freight  equalized  by  the  decline  in  the  ocean  freight  on  his  partial 
lot  and  says:  “I  will  take  it  at  any  price  rather  than  have  it 
empty.”  You  have  a  partial  business  in  New  York  and  your 
cargo  business  is  gone.  The  very  moment  Baltimore  and  these 
other  points  get  enough  liners  your  parcel  business  is  gone  be¬ 
cause  then  they  will  ship  partial  lots  from  there  too.  These 
liners  have  got  to  have  this  room  used  on  sailing  days.  You  have 
lost  your  cargo  business  and  you  will  lose  your  parcel  business. 
You  will  lose  your  general  import  business  because  you  have 
permitted  this  vessel  business  to  be  diverted  to  other  points  and 
cannot  get  it  back.  You  can  look  at  your  business  in  any  way 
you  choose  and  appeal  to  all  your  imaginary  causes,  but  there 
is  one  fact,  and  that  is,  you  have  got  to  have  it  so  that  a  man 
can  ship  by  way  of  New  York  as  cheaply  as  any  other  city  and  no 
differential.  I  was  talking  to  a  Mr.  Newman,  the  president  of 
the  Lake  Shore  railroad,  an  old  friend  of  mine  for  a  good  many 
years.  I  said:  “  Mr.  Newman,  there  is  one  way  to  make  this 
business  right,  stop  these  differentials  and  stop  all  rebates.  Have 
the  freight  from  the  western  points  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  the 
same  ” — I  mean  from  a  common  western  point.  Have  the  freight 
from  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  eastward  the  same  to  any  Atlantic 
seaboard  point.  You  see  what  I  mean? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Stop  this  through  rating  of  stuff.  That  is  the 
cause  of  our  trouble  here — cause  of  trouble  everywhere.  Have 
the  stuff  come  into  Chicago  and  Peoria  and  St.  Louis.  Have  that 
the  line  instead  of  the  Mississippi.  Have  this  local  rate  just  the 
same  to  any  seaboard  point.  There  is  no  necessity  for  anybody  to 
cut  in  rates  any  more  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  differen¬ 
tials  in  rates  in  favor  of  any  of  the  cities.  He  agreed  with  me 
perfectly  and  I  think  they  are  working  along  that  line  gradually 
to-day. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  They  informed  us  in  New  York  that  if  they  were  to  do  that 
it  would  involve  a  rate  war  against  the  railroads  terminating  at 
New  York,  brought  about  by  the  railroads  terminating  at  Philar 
delphia  and  Baltimore  that  wrnuld  be  disastrous.  A.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  is  this:  Rather  than  have  a  rate  war  they  will  sacrifice  you. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  That  is  what  they  have  said  in  so  many  words.  A.  You 
must  sacrifice  New  York  and  its  commerce  in  favor  of  the  other 
cities*  You  are  the  vicarious  offering. 

Q.  The  officials  of  the  railroad  to  Baltimore,  to  Philadelphia 
and  to  Newport  News,  have,  by  correspondence,  in  substance 
stated  that  they  would  have  a  rate  war  before  they  would  allow 
the  differential  to  be  abolished,  and  the  officials  of  the  railroads  to 
New  York,  the  New  York  Central,  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Lackawanna,  and  the  chief  officials  and  the  president 
of  the  New  York  Central,  have  on  the  witness  stand  under  oath 
stated  that  they  believed  in  the  principle  of  the  differential;  that 
if  they  attempted  to  abolish  it  there  would  be  a  rate  war  which 
they  couldn’t  stand  and  wouldn’t  stand,  and  they  did  not  propose 
to  abolish  it.  A.  The  only  remedy  is  your  canal. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Fairchild  put  this  question,  that  if  New  York 
and  the  State  or  city  or  both  should  by  large  expenditures  of 
money  increase  the  facilities  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  de¬ 
crease  the  expense  at  that  port,  and  they  then  insisted  that  it 
would  be  their  duty  and  they  would  increase  the  differential 
against  New  York  in  order  to  give  their  fair  share  of  the  business 
to  the  competing  railroads  terminating  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more.  A.  Then  your  only  hope  is  your  canal,  if  that  is  the  atti¬ 
tude. 

Q.  That  is  the  attidue?  A.  Absolutely. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Your  answer  to  that  is  that  the  only  hope  of  New  York  is  the 
canal?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  From  jour  experience  in  shipping  grain  will  you  state  what 
in  carrying  capacity  should  be  the  improvement  on  the  Erie  canal 
to  successfully  meet  competition  under  present  condition?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  will  state  to  you  that  some  time  ago  I  had  a  very 
direct  interest  in  this  canal.  It  is  my  thought,  my  individual 
thought  and  I  had  a  long  fight  to  get  anybody  in  New  York  in¬ 
terested  in  it — the  development  of  that  canal.  My  plan  was  to 
have  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  general  government  inter¬ 
ested  and  after  long  talking  about  it  and  discussing  it  and  argu¬ 
ing  it,  I  got  McIntyre  of  New  York  and  several  others  interested 
in  the  matter.  “  Now,”  says  I,  “  I  feel  very  sure  I  can  get  the 
government  to  take  hold  of  this  canal  as  a  government  measure, 
on  the  theory  of  getting  the  gunboats  into  these  lakes.”  That 
was  the  ostensible  thought.  I  said  “  I  know  that  your  legislature 
won’t  turn  it  over  under  any  conditions.”  They  said  “  Yes,  we 
can — we  can  have  it  done.”  I  said  “  I  don't  think  you  have  the 
slightest  conception  of  what  you  are  up  against  in  New  York, 
because  the  railroads  will  fight  you  in  the  legislature  and  defeat 
you,”  and  they  thought  not.  I  Tvent  to  Washington  half  a  dozen 
different  times  and  talked  and  worked  on  that  line  with  the  Com¬ 
merce  committee — the  River  and  Harbor  committee  and  got 
them  fully  imbued  with  this  idea.  I  had  them  out  here  and  they 
came  to  South  Chicago  to  look  over  my  property,  digging  that 
twenty  feet,  and  so  on.  I  got  them  committed  to  the  proposition 
and  they  recommended  its  favorable  passage,  but  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  as  I  stated,  threw  it  out.  My  plan  was  then  to  have 
that  canal  dug  to  a  depth  that  would  let  us  use  barges  drawing 
50,000  bushels  of  grain,  not  less.  We  could  take  those  barges 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  never  touch  an  elevator  in  Buffalo 
and  have  a  tug  right  there  that  could  take  them  right  down  the 
Erie  canal  to  New  York — two  barges  in  tandenj  or  four  if  the 
locks  would  permit,  and  if  not,  the  locks  should  be  made  so  they 
would  permit.  It  was  all  surveyed.  You  will  find  that  survey  on 
record.  It  is  almost  all  the  way  down  hill  and  easy  physically 
to  accomplish,  and  then  you  could  absolutely  control  the  rate 
of  freight.  There  is  nothing  else  will  do  it. 

137 
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By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  federal  government  is  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  through  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  ship  canal?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  understand  that. 

Q.  And  that  their  report  is  expected  to  be  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  next  session,  very  soon?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  plan  that  you  favor,  as  I  imagine,  is  that  recommended 
by  Major  Simons?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  little  bit  in  error  as  to  the  surveys  having  been 
made?  A.  I  don’t  know  as  “  survey  ”  would  express  it.  I  know 
he  examined  the  property  and  made  a  report  to  the  government. 
1  read  it  through  carefully — that  all  the  difficulties  can  be  over¬ 
come,  and  he  explained  why.  If  you  will  take  Secretary  Alger’s 
report  you  will  find  it  there.  It  is  a  very  practical  question  and 
you  are  wasting  your  time  if  those  railroads  take  that  position. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  improvement  of  the  canal,  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  us  by  a  great  many  people  interested  in  the 
grain  and  package  freight  shipment,  of  the  need  of  terminals  at 
Buffalo  and  New  York  for  the  people  using  the  canals  for  their 
through  shipments.  Have  you  any  ideas  !on  that  subject  that 
you  would  care  to  express?  A.  I  don’t  know — I  know  in  our 
business,  I  don’t  see  what  facilities  we  want  there  that  we 
haven’t  got. 

Q.  We  found  this  condition  existing  in  Buffalo,  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  .charging  a  flat  rate  of  one-half  cent  a  bushel  for  ele¬ 
vating  the  grain,  but  that  in  order  to  close  up  those  elevators 
doing  strictly  a  canal  business  and  charging  no  storage,  they 
are  elevating  the  canal  grain  free.  That  would  look  as  if  it  was 
favorable  to  the  canal,  but  eventually  these  elevatoors  doing  only 
a  canal  business  will  become  obsolete  and  then  that  business  will 
be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  railroads?  A.  That  is  their 
object,  of  course. 

Q.  There  has  also  been  the  suggestion  made  that  the  railroads 
may  in  time  and  not  far  distant  reduce  the  rate  on  elevators, 
wipe  it  out  completely  and  absorb  it  in  their  through  rate  rail- 
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road  business,  which  condition  would  of  course  lay  the  canal  en¬ 
tirely  aside  as  a  factor.  The  canal  elevators  being  out  of  use, 
the  railroads  transfering  the  grain  free,  the  whole  business  would 
be  subject  to  the  influence  and  control  of  the  railroads?  A.  My 
idea  about  that  is  this :  My  proposition  meets  all  of  that.  Suppose 
I  start  a  vessel  from  Chicago  hauling  two  barges.  The  vessel 
carries  100,000  bushels  and  the  barges  carry  100,000  bushels. 
You  get  to  Buffalo  and  of  course  the  cargo  has  got  to  be  elevated 
into  something.  My  plan  would  be  to  start  a  transportation 
company  at  once.  When  those  barges  get  there  they  never  see 
an  elevator  where  they  charge  something  or  nothing,  but  there  is 
a  tug  there  which  takes  these  barges  right  diown  to  New  York. 
How  about  the  cargo  in  the  ship?  We  will  take  that  and  take 
the  cargo  by  floating  elevator  out  of  that  vessel  and  put  it  on 
some  barges  we  have  there  and  let  it  go  on  to  New  York.  We 
are  independent  of  the  railroad  and  independent  of  Buffalo — in¬ 
dependent  of  the  whole  thing. 

Bv  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Having  in  view  the  necessarily  small  movement  in  any 
canal  where  it  is  thirty  or  fifty  thousand  capacity,  would  not  any 
improvement  of  the  Erie  canal  sufficient  to  secure  those  condi¬ 
tions  of  boats  that  might  go  through  the  locks  and  canal  meetyour 
suggestion  even  if  in  carrying  capacity  they  could  carry  only  about 
30,000  bushels?  A.  I  will  tell  you,  that  would  be  much  better, 
but  I  want  to  warn  you.  There  are  a  lot  of  men  you  will  talk 
with  in  the  northwest  who  will  say  to  j»ou:  “  Don’t  have  that 
canal  deepened  to  50,000  bushels;  that  is  too  much.  You  can  do 
better  if  it  is  smaller.”  If  you  examine  that  man  you  will  find 
him  a  railroad  man  down  at  bottom. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  We  are  not  railroad  men.  A.  I  know;  but  I  am  talking 
about  railroad  men  that  you  are  examining.  They  want  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  benefit.  If  you  are  going  to  do  anything,  do  it  right  and 
have  it  effectual. 
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Q.  Suppose  the  cost  of  such  canal  as  Mr.  Simons  recommends 
shjould  exceed  the  cost  of  such  improvement  as  was  undertaken 
and  partially  completed  by  $30,000,000,  and  that  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  that  vast  expenditure  for  a  larger  canal,  the  State  of  New 
York  should  elect  in  view  of  the  contemplated  movement  of  the 
railroads  to  transfer  the  grain,  to  round  out  their  system  of  canal 
waterways  by  giving  free  elevation  and  free  storage?  A.  It 
wouldn’t  amount  to  a  row  of  pins. 

Q.  It  would  absorb  all  that  charge?  A.  I  have  just  stated  the 
elevators  have  reduced  their  charge  to  half  a  cent.  That  is  as 
near  nothing  as  you  can  get  it. 

Q.  The  reason  you  want  a  barge  that  will  go  straight  through 
is  to  save  the  expense  of  the  transfering?  A.  And  the  lowering 
of  the  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  If  you  accomplish  nearly  the  same  thing -  A.  No,  it 

djon’t.  My  chief  thought  is  not — don’t  get  that  in  your  mind — 
this  temporary  charge  at  Buffalo  does  not  amount  to  a  row  of 
pins.  At  the  moment  that  we  can  start  this  barge  line  to  New 
York  we  can  carry  the  grain  at  three  and  a  half  cents  a  bushel 
and  make  money. 

Q.  Through?  A.  Yes,  sir;  as  against  six  cents  to-day.  That 
is  what  I  am  at,  not  the  temporary  elevation  at  Buffalo.  That  is 
not  considerable  at  all.  They  would  say:  “  All  right,  we  will  do 
it  for  nothing,  too,”  and  where  would  you  be? 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Would  you  be  in*a  position  to  influence  lake  rates  as  well  as 
rail  rates?  A.  Certainly.  Suppose  we  can  ship  for  two  cents  if 
you  choose,  or  one  and  a  half  cents,  and  two  cents  down  the 
canal,  three  and  a  half  cents  against  six  cents,  do  you  suppose 
any  freight  would  go  by  the  railroads?  What  does  this  differen¬ 
tial  in  favor  of  Baltimore  amount  to  then?  They  would  have  to 
have  it  six  cents  a  hundred,  and  you  have  got  them.  You  have 
wiped  (out  your  Gulf  competition.  They  will  come  to  their  senses 
then  and  be  fair  about  this  thing. 
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B y  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  on  other  business? 
A.  Make  it  a  regular  transportation  line  up  and  down  that  canal. 
You  would  be  carrying  other  stuff  back  from  New  York  and  also 
clear  through  to  Chicago,  your  heavy  freight  like  sugars  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  A  canal  boat  is  not  adapted  to  any  kind  of  freight?  A. 
Why  not?  It  is  a  waterway  and  the  cheapest  in  the  world. 

Q.  A  canal  boat  is  not  adapted  to  any  kind  of  freight?  A. 
Cleveland  has  settled  this  question.  They  have  got  a  barge  line 
to-day  and;  they  go  to  Buffalo  and  carry  railroad  iron  and  every¬ 
thing  else.  There  is  no  experiment  about  this;  in  fact  that  is 
where  I  got  the  idea. 

Q.  We  had  the  manager  of  that  line  before  us  and  they  are 
about  to  abandon  it?  A.  You  may  find  there  are  some  other  in¬ 
fluences  behind  it. 

Q.  It  is  rather  an  expensive  operation  the  way  they  carry  it 
out?  A.  We  can  carry  that  grain  together  as  far  as  we  wish  and 
we  can  preserve  the  identity  of  the  grain  and  it  can  go  to  New 
York  and  can  be  taken  up  to  the  side  of  the  elevator.  It  doesn’t 
necessarily  have  to  go  in  the  elevator,  but  it  may.  That  is  all 
right,  you  have  got  to  have  your  charge  somewhere.  You  can 
put  it  in  the  elevator  and  then  to  the  ships  going  abroad.  Every 
one  of  those  barges  can  be  loaded  with  merchandise  of  various 
kinds  and  taken  back  along  through  your  State  and  to  Chicago 
and  through  the  western  country.  There  will  be  freight  both 
ways. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Counselman,  there  is  no  doubt  just  such  a  senti¬ 
ment  as  you  have  suggested,  in  New  York  against  turning  over 
the  Erie  canal  to  anybody  even  including  the  national  govern¬ 
ment?  A.  Yes,  there  is. 

Q.  And  there  is  one  substantial  reason  for  that  on  the  line  of 
your  own  suggestion.  So  long  as  New  York  keeps  its  canal  and 
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improves  its  canal  it  lias  the  say  as  to  how  that  canal  shall  be 
operated,  whether  by  tolls,  for  instance,  or  otherwise,  looking  to 
the  very  cheapest  transportation  by  that  route.  The  moment 
that  New  York  parts  with  the  canal  to  the  national  government 
there  are  other  constituencies  to  be  considered?  A.  Yes,  I  can 
see  that  and  appreciate  the  force  of  it,  too. 

Q.  Therefore,  having  in  view  the  principal  necessities  that  you 
have  suggested  at  New  York,  if  it  wishes  to  save  its  own  com¬ 
merce  it  should  have  that  control  of  a  transportation  rate  to  meet 
the  combination  among  the  railroads  and  the  differentials  that 
they  agree  to  and  that,  therefore,  they  must  improve  their  own 
canal.  It  has  been  figured  out  by  actual  surveys  that  have  been 
gone  over  many  times  that  the  completion  of  the  plan  of  improve¬ 
ment  that  was  entered  upon  by  that  $9,000,000  expenditure  would 
take  in  the  vicinity  of  $15,000,000  more,  and  that  would  provide 

a  canal  wfiich  by  locking  twTo  boats  together  so  that  they  would 
operate  as  one  would  carry  in  the  vicinity  of  30,000  bushels 
of  grain,  and  w7e  have  testimony  upon  the  record  from  men  in 
the  business  of  shipbuilding  and  ship  operations  that  such  a 
canal  would  create  a  condition  where  boats  could  go  from  Chicago 
and  from  Duluth  through  the  locks  and  through  the  canal  to  the 
port  of  New  York  with  a  total  of  30,000  bushels  capacity.  If 
that  be  true,  wTould  that  not  meet  the  very  conditions  which  you 
advocate?  A.  I  will  answer  that  this  way:  It  may.  I  don’t 
know.  I  will  tell  you  the  thoughts  that  run  through  my  mind. 
The  deeper  the  vessel  the  safer  vessel  it  is  on  the  water.  We 
have  severe  storms  on  this  lake  at  times.  A  barge  carrying 
50,000  bushels  is  a  safer  vessel  than  a  30,000-bushel  one,  because 
it  has  more  depth.  That  is  easy  to  see.  Now,  say  we  have  got¬ 
ten  over  our  lake  trouble  and  are  at  Buffalo.  You  must  recollect 
that  the  railroad  has  been  cheapening  the  cost  of  doing  their 
work  every  year. 

Q.  How?  A.  Larger  rails,  stronger  foundations,  larger  cars 
and  larger  engines.  We  ship  in  cars  now  that  will  hold  som- 
times  1,600  bushels  of  grain  that  in  former  times  used  to  hold  600, 
700  and  so  on,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  do  their  business  per 
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mile  much  cheaper  than  they  were  doing  it.  My  thought  was 
that  in  the  water  competition  we  follow  as  closely  as  possible 
along  that  line,  and  when  we  put  a  tug  v,n  to  the  barges,  for 
instance  at  Buffalo,  that  they  haul  as  large  a  quantity  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  a  very  little  increase  of  expenditure  in  the  way  of  coal 
and  so  forth,  and  none  in  the  way  of  hands  managing  those  ves¬ 
sels.  We  can  haul  more  bushels,  the  cost  I  mean,  when  we  get 
down  to  the  coal  and  matter-of-fact  cost  per  bushel.  It  is  quan¬ 
tity  as  against  a  certain  expense.  The  trouble  is  in  building  a 
canal  for  a  vessel  of  30,000  bushels;  you  may  afterwards  realize 
that  you  ought  to  have  built  a  canal  for  fifty.  You  have  a  difficult 
problem  on  hand  then;  so  that  my  opinion  is  that  when  you  start 
to  do  it,  do  it  effectually 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  That  would  be  all  right  if  the  conditions  existing  through 
the  State  would  make  it  possible  to  build  that  canal  at  a  reason¬ 
able  expense.  I  know  Mr.  McIntyre’s  zeal  in  this  matter,  because 
I  have  been  connected  with  this  matter  for  five  or  six  years.  Big 
cities  have  been  built  up  all  along  the  line  of  our  canal.  Rail¬ 
roads  have  invaded  the  so-called  blue  line,  the  limited  area  that 
the  State  has  reserved  for  itself  and  to  widen  the  locks  and  to 
deepen  and  widen  the  canal  will  involve  an  expense  that  is  ab¬ 
solutely  unknown,  but  unquestionably  far  into  the  many  millions 
of  dollars.  Now,  this  question  presents  itself  as  a  practical  thing 
to  us  down  in  New  York,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  go.  A.  That  is 
a  matter  for  you  to  decide. 

Q.  The  Federal  government  is  making  a  survey  for  a  ship  canal. 
There  is  a  strong,  growing,  deep-seated,  persistent  sentiment  in 
the  Northwest  on  behalf  of  a  ship  canal  which  may  never  be  sat¬ 
isfied  until  it  has  been  constructed  and  the  Federal  government 
has  been  persuaded  to  go  to  an  expense  of  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  make  this  survey  for  the  establishment  of  a  ship 
canal.  So  that  knowing  what  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  what  is  unlikely  to  be  accomplished  in 
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the  State  of  New  York,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  Federal  government,  and  that  we  can  easily  secure  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  canal  improvement  already  undertaken  and  look 
to  the  Federal  government  to  construct  a  ship  canal,  the  agita¬ 
tion  for  which  has  been  going  on  so  long,  and  pending  that  con¬ 
struction  to  utilize  such  terminals  as  might  be  offered  for  the 
better  facilitation  of  commerce  at  New  York  and  Buffalo.  That 
is  the  way  those  things  have  been  presented  to  us.  A.  Those 
are  matters  that  I  do  not  consider  and  are  matters  that  you  must 
consider,  naturally.  It  is  a  question  of  what  you  can  afford  to 
do.  You  are  asking  me  how  to  compete  with  the  railroads.  I 
am  telling  you  how.  Whether  you  can  accomplish  that  or  not 
I  don’t  know.  The  suggestion  of  a  30,000-bushel  capacity  would 
be  that  much  better  than  it  is  now.  I  think  the  canal  takes  about 

4.000. 

/ 

Q.  Yes.  A.  That  would  be  a  very  great  help,  no  doubt  about 
that. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  it  would  have  a  very  important  effect?  A.  Oh,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it,  by  regulating  these  rates.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it. 

Q.  There  have  been  some  who  have  appeared  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  here  in  the  west  whom  I  am  confident  are  not  connected 
with  the  railroads,  but  who  have  studied  the  question  of  economy 
as  to  the  capacity  of  boats  moving  on  slow-moving  waters.  A. 
On  what  kind  of  waters? 

Q.  On  waters  where  the  movement  would  be  slow,  like  canals, 
and  wTho  have  explained  that  the  same  reason  does  not  exist  for 
such  boats  that  exists  for  boats — the  large  vessels  moving  on  the 
lakes — for  securing  a  maximum  capacity.  All  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  cost  are  different,  and  that  while  on  the  lakes,  as 
on  the  ocean,  you  would  attain  the  very  largest  possible  capacity, 
that  they  have  studied  the  question  as  a  matter  of  economy  and 
that  a  30,000-bushel  capacity — and  that  is  the  reason  we  refer 

to  that -  A.  Of  course  it  mav  be  so. 

«/ 
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Q.  That  a  30, 000-bushel  capacity  would  be  the  proper  capacity, 
from  an  economical  standpoint,  of  transportation  on  such  waters? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  the  question,  whether  you  have  made  a  study 
of  the  economy  of  transportation  to  that  extent?  A.  Not  that 
feature  of  it. 

By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Mr.  George  W.  Batch,  who  made  an  extended  study  of  this 
subject,  arrived  at  a  point,  which  he  called  the  unit  of  economy, 
where  the  size  of  the  vessel  should  not  go  beyond  that  unit  of 
economy,  because  other  conditions  would  offset  or  increase  the 
'Cost.  A.  Do  you  remember  what  those  conditions  were? 

Q.  He  figured  it  out  from  300  to  350  tons.  That  is  the  im¬ 
provement  we  have  undertaken  in  the  State,  and  he  says  that  is 
the  result  of  a  very  close  investigation  upon  the  French  canals, 
which  more  closely  resemble  our  own  than  any  other  in  extent — 
long  haul  through  a  shallow  waterway.  So  when  we  propose  to 

9 

make  it  400  tons  capacity  we  thought  we  had  left  ourselves  a 
•certain  amount  of  lee-way  which  would  about  approach  that,  and 
nobody  seemed  to  be  able  to  deny  Mr.  Balch’s  figures  as  to  the 
Unit  of  economy.  A.  I  should  think  the  constructors  of  boats 
would  know  more  about  it  than  Mr.  Batch. 

Q.  Of  course  he  was  talking  with  them.  A.  Probably. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  he  wTas  in  constant  communication  with  them.  He 
was  a  very  large  shipper  and  constantly  talking  about  it.  It  was 
a  fad  with  him  rather  and  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
he  is  the  man  who  started  the  movement  in  behalf  of  the 
$9, 000, 000  improvement. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  inventor  of  the  whaleback 
steamer?  A.  No;  I  don’t  know  him  personally.  I  know  of  him, 
of  course. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  he  is  a  sufficient  student  of  that 
question?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  he  would  have  good  judg¬ 
ment. 
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Q.  He  states  that - 

Mr.  Smith — Thirty  thousand  and  30,000  just  about  approaches 
what  New  York  has  just  begun  to  do.  A.  That  would  be  60,000 
bushels  if  you  choose.  Take  a  train  of  cars — that  is  as  much 
as  any  train  of  cars  could  haul  or  carry,  even  the  big  cars.  Say 
roughly  1,200  bushels  to  the  car,  fifty  cars.  They  couldn’t,  take 
any  more  than  that.  That  is  as  much  as  any  train  of  cars  could 
take — have  it  so  they  could  take  these  two  barges  at  one  time. 
That  tug  would  haul  as  much  as  a  train  of  cars. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  So  that  with  that  capacity,  it  can  be  determined  that  the 
boats  could  be  so  constructed  and  of  the  size,  that  they  could 
operate  from  Chicago  and  Duluth  through  the  lakes  as  well  as 
through  the  canals,  your  suggestion  would  be  fully  met?  A.  Yes, 
yes;  yes,  indeed. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  There  is  this  to  consider,  that  if  the  traffic  that  would  go  up 
as  a  result  of  such  improvements,  and  facilities  of  commerce 
should  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  existing  waterway,  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  people  of  New7  York  would  be  disposed  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  canal  beyond  that?  A.  Yes;  that  is  a  good  line  to 
make  an  experiment  on. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  And  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  improvement  that  wmuld 
be  now  made,  that  w7ould  be  thrown  away?  A.  Not  at  all. 

7  i 

JOHN  J.  HYLAND. 

JOHN  J.  HYLAND,  being  interrogated  on  behalf  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  answered  questions  as  follow's: 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  Mr.  Hyland,  what  is  your  full  name?  A.  John  J.  Hyland. 

Q.  Your  residence?  A.  Chicago. 
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Q.  Your  business?  A.  Traffic  manager  of  the  freight  bureau 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Q.  You  are  then  familiar  with  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  the 
seaboard?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  that  has  made  you 
familiar  with  the  rates?  A.  Well,  for  the  past  thirty  years  I 
have  been  engaged - 

Q.  Here  in  Chicago?  A.  Here  in  Chicago,  and  at  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  other  points  west. 

Q.  The  railroads  that  make  rates  to  the  seaboard,  do  they  issue 
at  regular  intervals,  published  tariffs?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  these  published  tariffs  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard, 
will  you  give  the  rate  to  New  York,  and  the  rate  to  Baltimore, 
and  the  rate  to  Philadelphia?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  present  rate? 

Q.  The  present  rate?  A.  In  grain? 

Q.  On  grain,  yes.  A.  For  export? 

Q.  For  export?  A.  The  present  rate  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  on  grain  for  export,  is  twenty  cents  a  hundred.  The  same 
rate  applies  via  Boston.  The  rate  via  Philadelphia,  is  one  cent 
per  hundred  less;  via  Baltimore,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  less. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  on  grain,  has  a  difference  prevailed  of 
one  cent  to  Philadedphia,  and  one  and  one-half  cents  to  Balti¬ 
more  and  Newport  News  less  than  to  New  York?  A.  I  think  that 
change  was  made  along  about  the  first  of  the  present  year. 

Q.  And  prior  to  that  time?  A.  Prior  to  that  time,  it  was  three 
cents  in  favor  of  Baltimore,  and  two  in  favor  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  And  also  three  cents  in  favor  of  Newport  News?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

(Q.  What  was  the  rate,  can  you  state,  say  ten  years  ago,  to  New 
York?  A.  Well,  approximately,  ten  years  ago,  the  rate  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  on  grain — the  winter  rate  was  about  thirty 
cents,  summer  rate  generally  about  twenty-five. 

Q.  Take  about  1883,  what  was  it?  A.  It  was  about  that  at 
that  time.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  rates  were  very  much  higher. 
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By  Commissioner  Smith: 

Q.  Have  you  quoted  to  us  the  winter  rate,  or  the  summer  rate? 
A.  The  winter  rate  was  generally  about  thirty  cents. 

Q.  Now,  the  rate  now?  A.  This  is  the  present  rate.  Thirty 
years  ago,  the  rate  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  very 
much  higher.  It  was  then,  according  to  my  recollection,  perhaps 
sixty  or  sixty-five  cents  per  hundred. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  lighterage  charge 
at  the  port  of  New  York  enters  into  the  cost  of  transportation 
by  way  of  the  port  of  New  York,  as  compared  to  the  other  ports? 
A.  Well,  in  my  opinion,  the  lighterage  charge  of  three  cents  per 
hundred  increases  the  rate  via  New  York,  just  that  much.  In 
other  words,  were  it  not  for  that  three  cents,  the  railroads  would 
be  enabled  to  make  just  that  much  lower  rate  in  competition  with 
the  Gulf  lines. 

Q.  You  say  that  with  the  full  understanding  that  that  is  a 
part  of  the  through  rate?  A.  That  is  a  part  of  the  through  rate, 
but  it  makes  the  through  rate  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be — 
just  that  much  higher. 

By  Mr.  Fairchild: 

Q.  In  other  words,  as  the  differential  is  a  tax  upon  the  grain, 
the  lighterage  charge  is  a  tax  upon  the  railroads  carrying  the 
grain?  A.  On  the  roads  carrying  it,  exactly,  and  I  think  if  the 
New  York  trunk  lines  are  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  assist  New 
York’s  commerce,  they  should  at  once  undertake  to  either  abolish 
or  materially  reduce  their  terminal  and  port  charges — lighterage 
and  elevation.  I  will  say  a  word  on  the  differential.  I  believe 
that  the  inland  rate  on  export  grain,  should  be  the  same  from 
the  west  f.  o.  b.  ship  in  the  port  of  export,  regardless  of  the  port. 

Q.  It  would  be  the  same  to  all  the  seaports?  A.  To  all  the 
Atlantic  seaports,  f.  o.  b.  ship. 

By  Commissioner  Smith : 

Q.  Including  all  charges  until  it  gets  on  the  ship?  A.  Until 
it  gets  on  the  ship.  It  should  be  the  same  at  all  Atlantic  ports 
on  export  grain. 
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Message  of  Governor  Black . 427 

% 

Minneapolis  grain  and  flour  trade . 2067-2130 


Montreal . . 229,  234,  1021,  1090,  1988,  1999,2004-7 

2013-2018,  2023-2046,  2059,  2066,  2069,  2087-2092 
2099,  2119,  2136,  2140-1,  2144,  2164,  2168 

New  Orleans . 176,  463,  1996-8,  2001 

Newport  News . 479,  2067,  2069,  2085,  2097-9,  2104,  2117,  2122 


Newtown  creek  and  Flushing  Bay  canal . 533-557,  569-579 


New  York: 

Brooklyn  Wharf  &  Warehouse  Co . 814,  878,  934,  968,  1008,  1017 

Centralization  of  business . 614-623 

Channel,  deepening . 722,  795,  856-8 


Docks: 

Brooklyn  water  front . . 440,  481-9,  814-840 

Charges,  wharfage,  etc . 434,  1124 

Cob  dock,  Brooklyn . 522-533 

Department  of  docks . 431,  625-725 

Dock  improvement  above  Seventy-second  street .  441 
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Dry  docks . 033,  721,  797,  800,  805 

Improvement,  Gansevoort  to  Twenty-third  street . 440-1,  664 

678,  680,  691,  705 

Marginal  (West)  street . 650,  662 

Oyster  and  fish  trade .  693 

Private  ownership  of  dock  properties . 431-2,  434,  436-7 

481,  643,  703,  821 

Recreation  piers . 440,  493-4 

Rentals . 432,  438,  450,  520,  626,  630-1,  675 

682,  695,  704,  717,  793,  800-815,  822 

Resolution  of  Commission  re  docks .  430 

Sheds  on  piers . 435,  665,  682 

Sound  steamers .  434 

♦ 

South  street  and  East  river  improvements . 627,  663 

679,  689,  726 

Westchester  water  front .  439 

Elevated  freight  railroad . . . 465,  473,  620-2,  670-1,  702 

Flour  trade . 1385-1440,  2067-20S6,  2097-2131 

Foreign  commence . 214,  216,  598-624,  699,  707,  738-743,  747-750 

Floats,  transferring  cars  by . 701,  734,  819 

Grain  Trade: 

Elevator,  storage  and  lighterage  charges.  (See  “  Port 
Charges,  New  York.”) 

Decline  of  grain  trade  at  New  York . 843,  875-1135,  1155-1167 

Freight  rates.  (See  “  Railroad  differential  rates.”) 

Full  cargo  (or  tramp  steamer)  trade . 719,  893,  904,  908,  912 

961,  997,  1130,  1156,  1163,  1966 

Inspection  of  grain . 882-6,  895,  917,  932,  964-8 

1018,  1498,  1543,  2053,  2064 

International  Grain  Elevating  Co . 875,  881,  935,  971,  977-1010 

1015,  1027,  1098,  1108-1110,  1114,  1135 

1461-1542,  1554,  1558-1576,  2064-5 

Terminal  facilities  for  grain . 659,  681,  703,  735,  836-810,929-41 

945,  969,  997-1010,  1164,  1118-1129,  1153 

1155,  1461-1542,  1750,  20062,  2012,  2187 

Harlem  river  improvement . 443-4,  561-8,  723,  770 

Lighterage  limits  port  of  New  York . 1730,  1762 

Local  commerce . . . 489-494 

Memorial  from  steamship  companies .  793 
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Maritime  Association,  statement  of  views .  848 

New  York  Connecting  R.  R.  Co . . .  .582-598 

New  York  &  New  Jersey  Bridge  Co . 457-4S0 

New  York  Lighterage  &  Transportation  Co . 1865-1940 

New  York  Produce  Exchange . 875-1135 


Port  Charges: 

Elevator  and  storage  charges . 759,  843,  878-888,  933,  962 

968-973,  997-1010,  1022-3,  1098,  1108-1110 
1114,  1118-1129,  1461-1542,  1750,  1791-6 

1956,  1967,  1974-7,  2001,  2010, 2060-2 

Lighterage  and  “free  lighterage” . 157,  447-8,  455,  475,  479 

480,  495,  517-8,  702,  736-7,  750,  819,  832 

838,  842,  844,  880,  897-8,  937-940,  961 

1013,  1016,  1021,  1126,  1200-6  1214-1217 

1295-1301,  1696-1713,  1717-1732,  1747,  1762 
1765,  1768,  1779,  1787-1804,  1820,  1822-1835 
1845,  1805-1880,  1889-1895,  1916,  1923-1940 
2062,  2067,  2071,  2082,  2107,  2128 

Staten  Island . 446,  451-4,  470,  657,  8^9 

Terminal  facilities,  general  trade . 446,  457,  480,  494-502 

542,  582-598,  617,  629,  657,  701-3,  732 

814-835,  859-869,  1708-1712,  1865,  2085 
Terminal  charges.  (See  “  New  York  Port  Charges.”) 


Terminal  facilities  for  canal.  (See  “  Canals.”) 

Terminal  facilities  for  grain.  (See  “  New  York  Grain 
Trade.”) 


Wallabout  channel . 482-9,  522-533 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R . 1733,  1779,  1835,  1940 

New  York  Central  Lighterage  Department. ..  .1696,  1713,  1717-1732,  1747 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway .  1819 

New  York-Philadelphia-Baltimore  ship  canal . 773-789 

Nicaragua  canal . 601,  605-6 

Ocean  freight  rates . 812,  857,  902-3,  907,  992 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co .  511 


Philadelphia: 

Pennsylvania  R.  R . 1765,  1845 

Public  hearings  of  commission . . 430-2188 

Ship  canal  to  New  York . . 773-789 

Terminal  facilities  and  charges . 170,  2085 

(See  “  Railroad  differential  rates.”) 
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Analysis  of  railroad  commerce,  New  York  State,  1897 .  321 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey . 1821-1835 

D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co . 1889,  1980 


Differential  rates . 158,  458,  503-5,  743-4,  843,  850,  877 

889-893,  896,  900-1,  923-942,  989-991,  1735-1746 
1810-1815,  1880-6,  1896-1922,  1941-1984,  2039 

2049-2052,  2074,  2082,  2121,  2167,  2171  6.2187-8 
Erie  R.  R . 1643,  1668,  1634.  1896 


Float  transfer  of  cars  at  New  York . 701,  735 

History  of  New  York  railroads .  308 


Lehigh  Valley  R.  R . 1656,  1693,  1778,  1865,  1923-1940,  1961 

New  York  Central  R.  R.. . 1733,  1779,  1855,  1940 

Lighterage  Department . 1694,  1713,  1717-1732,  1747,  1762 


New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway .  1S19 

Pennsylvania  R.  R . 1765,  1S45 

Pooling  .  1753-7 

West  Shore  R.  R .  1660 

Report  on  ship  canal  by  J.  A.  C.  Wright .  182 

Report  on  domestic  water-borne  commerce  by  Edward  H.  Hall .  274 

Report  on  rail,  lake  and  canal  commerce  by  G.  W.  Glen .  203 

San  Francisco  docks . . . . , . 180,  437 

St.  Louis  terminal  facilities . 472,  474 


Ship  Canals: 

Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River .  339 

New  l"ork  State . 182,  208,  220,  845,  1014 

1457,  2177-2186 

New  York-Philadelphia-Baltimore  ship  canal  project . 773-789 


Nicaragua  canal . . 601,  605-6 

South  American  trade,  etc . 59S-624 

Statistical  tables  and  data.  (See  special  index.) 

Terminal  grain  charges  at  outports . 877,  SSI,  929,  9S1-3 

1022-3,  1751,  2011 

Terminal  facilities,  New  Jersey  Meadows . 497-510 

West  Shore  R.  R .  1660 
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Tonnage  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  world . , .  103 

Foreign  commerce  of  the  five  chief  seaports  of  the  United  States, 

since  1870 .  247 

Percentages  of  total  foreign  commerce  by  seven  chief  seaport  cities, 
1893-1807  .  200 


Imports  and  exports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New¬ 
port  News  and  Galveston,  1880-1897,  and  the  proportion  of  each 
and  both  to  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States ...  207-272 
Total  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  separately  and  total 

of  same  together,  1880-1897 .  273 

Imports  of  foreign  merchandise  at  New  York,  year  ending  June  30, 

1897  . 283-5 

Government  Statistics  of  Imports,  Exports  and  Tonnage: 

Increases  of  export  for  1898  over.  1897 .  340 

Increases  of  export  for  1897  over  1890  .  347 

i  Increases  of  export  for  1890  over  1895.  . .  349 

Exports  and  imports,  various  ports,  1883-1898  .  351-9 

Value  of  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  from  principal  ports 

of  the  United  States,  1808-1897 . 375-380 

Value  of  imports  and  exports  at  Newport  News,  1884-1898  .  381 

Percentages  for  New  York  of  foreign  trade  of  all  Atlantic  ports, 

1878-1898  .  382 

Value  of  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  principal  ports  of 

United  States,  1808-1878.. . 383-398 

Value  of  imports  of  merchandise  into  principal  ports  of  United 

States,  1808-1898  . . 389-394 

Foreign  trade  and  merchandise  of  principal  porls  1856-1898, 

specie  value . : . 395-416 

Tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  vessels  entered  at  the  various 

ports  named,  1877-1897 . 417-424 
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Exports  of  grain  from  New  York,  1805-1897 . « . 351-301 

Exports  of  provisions  from  New  York,  1865-1897 . 305-371 

Exports  of  animals  from  New  York,  1865-1892 . 372-374 

Percentages  for  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  exports  of  wheat  for  five 
years  .  16 


Percentages  for  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  exports  of  flour  for  six 


years  .  17 

Exports  of  wheat  from  New  York,  1892-1898 .  18 

Exports  of  flour  and  grain  from  New  York  for  1898 .  245 

Exports  of  live  cattle  from  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  1889- 
1897  .  252 

i 

/• 

Exports  of  hog  products  from  Atlantic  ports  and  New  Orleans,  1882- 

1897  .  257 

Imports  of  wool  into  the  United  States,  1880-1897  .  249 

Exports  of  grain  and  flour  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  1895  to 

1899  .  19 

Exports  of  flour  and  grain  from  New  York,  1894  to  1898 .  248 

Exports  of  corn  from  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports, 

1893-7  .  249 


Exports  of  wheat  from  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  and  Gulf 


ports  with  percentage  from  New  York,  1893-7  .  250 

Exporls  of  flour  from  principal  Atlantic  ports,  1893-7 .  258 


J.  C.  Brown’s  Exhibits  (Statistician  N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange): 

Tables  showing  in  detail  the  percentage  of  receipts  and  exports 
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Norfolk  and  Newport  News,  1873-1S99 . 1032-1071 

Exports  of  domestic  flour  and  grain  from  New  York,  1892-1898.  1072 

Exports  of  domestic  flour  and  grain  from  ports  named,  monthly, 

for  year  1898 . 1073-1082 

Receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  ports  named  January  1st  to  No¬ 
vember  30,  1899 . 1083-10S6 

I nterna  l  Com  mcrce : 


Receipts  of  grain  and  flaxseed  at  Buffalo;  canal  freight  and  tolls, 

and  elevator  and  storage  charges  1S80-1897  .  259 

Receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  various  Atlantic  ports  and  New 

Orleans,  1S93-1897 .  256 
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1893-1897  .  251 
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season  of  1899 .  1220 

Grain  elevated  by  Western  Elevating  Association  at  Buffalo  for 

season  of  1899 . 1354-1359 

Outturn  of  flour  mills  at  Minneapolis  one  year  to  August  1,  1899. . .  2101 

Railroad  Traffic,  Etc.: 

Analysis  of  New  York  State  railroad  traffic,  1897 . 320-337 

Rail  and  canal  shipments  from  Buffalo  and  receipts  at  New 

York  of  grain  1895-1898  .  949 
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canals  .  246 

Tons  of  freight  moved  by  various  railroads  to  tidewater .  245 

Tonnage  of  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  1898-1899 .  1734 

Tonnage  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  January  to  June,  1899 .  1887 

Tonnage  lightered  by  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  one  year  to  August, 

1899  .  1885 


Railroad  tonnage  in  New  York  State,  1883-1897 .  318 

Canal  Traffic: 

Tonnage  and  value  of  freight  on  New  York  canals,  1837-1896. .  81 

Tonnage  on  New  York  railroads  and  canals,  with  percentage 

of  canals. . *. . . . . : .  246 

Shipments  of  flour  and  grain  from  Buffalo  by  canal,  1893-1897. .  252 

Receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  New  YTork  by  canal,  1893-1897. .  252 

Canal  and  rail  shipments  from  Buffalo  and  receipts  at  New 

York  of  grain,  1895-1898 . 949 

Receipts  of  flour  meal  at  New  York  by  canal  and  rail,  1S97 .  255 

Vegetable  food  carried  to  tidewater  by  canal  and  railroad,  18S0- 

1896  . 259 

Tonnage  of  agricultural  products  on  New  York  canals,  Welland 

canal  and  New  York  Central  and  Erie  railroads,  1880-1896. .  263 

Decline  of  canal  traffic,  1837-1896  .  298 

Comparative  statement  of  decline  in  canal  traffic  and  increase  in 


rail  traffic,  1871-1897 
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Canal  transportation  companies,  traffic  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  . . . . . 1847-1864 
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named  .  933 
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